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ALGERXOX   DARCY, 


Cartk  blanche  bad  been  given  a  week  before  to  the  talented  club- 
master  of  the  Hyperion,  the  most  exclusive  club,  as  every  one 
knows,  in  Belgravia.  The  resources  of  the  Gunters  of  the  day  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  flowers  of  July  had  been  gathered 
from  many  conservatories  to  grace  the  feast  which,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1859,  was  to  achieve  the  renown  of  the  club-master. 
As  to  the  wines,  the  sum  expended  by  the  club-master  under  the 
educated  direction  of  Sir  Philip  Warden,  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
would  have  kept  a  married  clerk,  with  his  customary  family  of 
three  boys  and  two  girls,  for  at  least  six  months.  That,  however, 
was  a  view  of  the  subject  which  did  not  occur  either  to  Sir  Philip 
or  the  club-master.  Sir  Philip's  object  was  to  give  a  feast  worthy 
of  tlje  memorable  fact  of  the  coming  of  age  of  his  ward,  Algernon 
Darcy ;  and  as  to  the  club-master,  his  reputation  as  the  Hyperion  of 
club-masters  was  at  stake,  and  expense  was  no  object. 

The  day  had  arrived,  but  as  it  was  only  half-past  seven  on  the 
evening  of  the  said  25th  of  December,  we  have  still  half  an  hour 
before  we  sit  down  to  dinner  to  tell  something  of  Sir  Philip  and  his 
ward. 

And,  first,  of  the  latter,  as  on  the  present  occasion  the  more  im- 
portant personage.  Algernon  Darcy,  who  has  just  this  day  attained 
twenty-one,  was  an  orphan,  whose  father  died  full  lieutenant  in 
her  Majesty's  — th  Regiment  of  Foot.  Up  to  this  memorable 
day,  Algernon,  since  the  loss  of  his  father  (his  mother  had  previously 
died)  had  depended  on  Sir  Philip's  generosity,  or  apparently,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  it  had  been  doled  out,  on  his  charity ;  for 
although  it  was  undeniably  true  that  Lieutenaut  Darcy  had  left  only 
his  sword  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  debt,  the  utmost  his  credit 
would  permit  him  to  borrow.  Sir  Philip  had  the  reputation  of  being 
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enormously  rich  and  generous.  Of  this  latter  quality  he  had  shown 
little  or  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  Darcy.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
said  that  there  was  no  positive  call  on  him  to  provide  for  the 
lieutenant's  son.  But  the  lieutenant  had  been  an  old  and  very 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Philip's,  and  bad  made  it  his  dying  request 
that  he  should  take  care  of  his  delicate  boy  ;  and  as  Sir  Philip  had 
accepted  the  charge,  and  had  no  children  of  his  own,  nor  any  pro- 
spect of  having  any,  those  who  knew  of  the  circumstance,  and  who 
knew  Sir  Philip,  regarded  it  as  a  virtual  adoption — a  conclusion 
rather  corroborated  by  what  Sir  Philip  had  been  heard  to  say 
when  the  wishes  of  the  poor  lieutenant  were  communicated  to 
him. 

It  therefore  took  people  by  surprise  when,  instead  of  sending 
the  boy,  who  was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  to  any  of  the 
leading  public  schools,  he  had  selected  the  obscure  grammar-school 
in  the  small  town  of  Norton  foi  the  education  of  his  ward,  whom 
he  boarded  with  one  of  the  curates  of  the  town  for  the  not  very 
magnificent  remuneration  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which,  with  the 
very  moderate  school  fees,  the  expense  of  his  clothing,  and  ten  shil- 
lings  a  quarter  as  pocket  money,  was  all  that  young  Darcy  had 
hitherto  co'^t  the  wealthy  baronet. 

Darcy  was  generous  as  a  prince,  like  most  boys  and  men  who 
have  nothing  to  be  generous  withal ;  "  and  the  smallness  of  his 
pocket-money  had  suggested  to  him  many  gloomy  contemplations 
of  fate  and  destiny,  and  the  partiality  of  Providence  ;  and  as  he  grew 
up  the  dependent  position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  became 
exceedingly  distasteful.  It  was  the  more  painful  from  the  chill 
manner  which,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  on  which  he  had  seen  his 
unknown  supporter — ^for  Sir  Philip  kept  the  boy  in  ignorance  of 
his  name — the  baronet  had  condescended  to  spes^  to  him.  But, 
after  all,  Darcy  was  blessed  with  a  light,  buoyant  spirit,  the  conse- 
quence,  perhaps,  of  the  perfect  health  and  vigour  he  enjoyed. 
Pond  of  study,  ambitious  of  success  in  his  class,  and  in  general 
easily  achieving  it,  his  life  had  hitherto  been  a  very  happy  one.  He 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  novels  and  romances ;  and  what  in  itself 
was  equivalent  to  a  fortune,  he  had  just  discovered  that  new 
world  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Columbus  of  literature,  had, 
))alf.a.century  ago,  opened  up  to  worn«out  Europe.  Shakespeare, 
also,  was  not  unloved. 

Anyhow,  Darcy  was  happy  at  Norton,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
pendance  and  poverty — happier,  perhaps,  than  he  was  afterwards  in 
any  part  of  his  career — happier,  certainly,  than  during  that  part  of  it 
on  which,  unknown  to  himself,  be  was  about  to  enter.  He  knew 
he  was  dependent,  that  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  brother 
or  sister,  only  a  guardian  who  did  not  love  him,   and  whom  he 
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feared ;  but  he  was  laying  up  those  stores  of  knowledge  which  boys 
think  are  to  conquer  fortune.  He  was  conscious  of  talent,  and,  so 
far  as  be  knew,  capable  of  success. 

Bat  how  did  it  happen  that  Sir  Philip  had  given  such  magni- 
ficent orders  for  an  entertainment  to  one  towards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  niggardly  a  patron  \  It  is  in  bad  taste,  and  deci. 
dediy  impolitic,  to  open  a  narrative  by  a  strikingly  romantic  incident; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  anticipating  interest,  and  at  once  satisfying  the 
sensational  appetite  on  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  a  storj 
depends,  we  will  gratify  our  readers'  curiosity  by  a  story  very  like 
one  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

Poor  Lieutenant  Darcy,  that  many. shifted  man  whose  life  had 
consisted  mainly  in  the  substitution  of  one  creditor  for  another,  who 
ha«l  norer  been  able  to  get  beyond  £500  in  debt,  and  who  had  never 
been  worth  twenty  shillings  since  he  had  expended  his  patrimony  in 
the  parcha«^  of  his  outfit,  had  a  maternaUuncle  who  had  neglected 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Dircy,  all  her  life,  had  quarrelled  with  the  lieute- 
nant's  father,  with  the  lieutenant  himself,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  race ;  but  as  generally  happens  with  people  of  so  amiable  a 
-disposition,  had  amassed  a  large  sum  of  money.      As  we  wi]l  hear 
no  mcffe  in  this  narrative  of  this  venerable  gentleman,  it  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  made 
his  half  a  million.      No  one,  indeed,  could  exactly  a'icount  for 
it     It  took  every  one  at  the  time  by  surprise ;  but  when  it  is  known 
that  Mr.  Alder  (such  was  his  name)  was  an  army  contractor  during 
the  war  with  the  French  (a  class  of  men  whom  Wellington  was 
always  recommending  should  be  hanged)  that  he  was  a  miser  all 
liis  life,  and  not  by  any  means  over.scrupulous — it  will  be  seen  that 
the  surprise  of  the  world  arose  more  from  not  having  seen,  during 
Mr.  Alder's  lifetime,  any  of  the  external  signs  of  wealth,  than  from 
any  want  of  opportunities  on  his  part,  and  certainly  not  from  any 
want  of  the  peculiar  money-making  intellect,  which,  often  dissociated 
from  abilities,  and  consisting  of  an  amalgam  of  stolid  stupidity  and 
luck,  makes  the  best  of  opportunities. 

Let  us,  therefore,  after  raising  our  hat  to  the  memory  of  a  very 
rich  man,  leave  the  cudcvant  contractor  and  miser.  All  the  inte- 
rest he  has  to  the  reader  is  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  two  or  three 
days  before  he  died  he  h.vd  destroyed  a  will  leaving  all  his  fortune  to 
the  Hospital  for  Incurable  Idiots  of  the  PoUitarian  persuasion ;  for 
the  contractor  was  a  man  of  great  religious  profession,  and  a  very  great 
^npporterof  the  PoUitarian  creed,  and,  moreover,  a  notable  man 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation  to  whom  his  benevolent 
posLmoHem  intentions  were  well  known,  and  admitted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  bis  sturdy  refusal  to  contribute  during  his  lifetime  to  any 
charitable  object  whatever.     It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  vir. 
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tuous  indignation  of  the  oflSce-bearers  and  of  tlie  Rev.  Rubshakey 
flum,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  when  at  the  opening  of  the 
depositaries — a  ceremony  they  were  specially  invited  to  attend 
by  tlie  solicitor  of  the  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  their 
church — the  only  document  discoverable  was  a  bequest,  in  four 
lines,  of  all  the  testator  possessed  in  f:ivour  of  Sir  Philip  Warden, 
Baronet. 

It  puzzled  them  to  conjecture  what  motives  could  have  induced 
their  departed  friend  to  make  this  disposition  of  his  worldly  (ijoods  ; 
but  as  the  Pollitarian  solicitor  who  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  tbera- 
•  selves,  and,  indeed,  knew  nothinj^  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  will 
he  had  so  carefully  framed,  or  of  the  making  of  the  new  one,  and 
yet  was  lawyer  enough  to  satisfy  the  disappointed  legatees  that  tbe- 
new  will  was  good  in  law,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  indulge  in  a 
few  charitable  suggestions  as  to  the  present  abode  of  the  deceased 
contractor,  and  as  to  the  arts  which  must  have  been  used  by  Sir 
Philip — and  to  take  their  departure. 

It  would,  however,  have  gratified  their  curiosity,  though  it  would 
not  have  made  tijom  more  charitable,  had  they  known  that  a  week 
before  his  death  the  ex-contractor  had  communicated  his  intentions 
to  Sir  Philip,  and  requested  him  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his 
money  in  trust  for  his  nephew,  to  be  paid  over  to  him  when  he 
attained  his  majority. 

Sir  Philip  was  not  told  by  the  testator  to  keep  the  nature  of  the 
request  a  secret,  but  he  nevertheless  did  so.  And  he  now  meant  to 
disclose  it  in  the  magnificent  way  we  have  described,  partly  because 
expense  was  his  habit — partly  because,  being  of  a  profoundly  cynical 
disposition,  he  wished  to  see  the  .^effect  the  disclosure  would  have 
on  his  ward. 

Algernon  Darcy  had  all  the  interest  [of  an  experiment  to  Sir 
Philip.  He  was  his  ingenue,  and  it  was  with  no  little  curiosity  he 
speculated  on  how  he  would  conduct  himself  in  the  world  into 
which,  under  such  favourable  auspices,  be  was  suddenly  to  be 
launched.  He  intended  to  be  his  Mentor,  and  he  had  sufficient 
experience  of  social  rocks  and  quicksands  to  make  him,  if  not  the 
safest  of  pilots,  certainly  one  of  the  most  instructed  ;  ami,  like  other 
philosophers,  he  thought  that  if  this  youn^  man  was  not  previously 
corrupted  he  would  be  enabled  to  secure  him  an  hououraljle  and  a 
brilliant  career.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  coinpioteness  of  his  ex- 
periment that  he  had  acted  in  the  appirtutly  illilxTal  way  t-owards 
our  hero,  and  instead  of  sendin;jj  him  to  a  public  school  boarded 
him  with  the  master  of  the  grammar-sch(»:)l  of  the  little  town  of 
2Iorton. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  we  should  say  something  about  Sir 
Philip. 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  Wardens  of  Eveslay,  Blankshire — 
that  beautiful  Midland  county — are  descendants  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England,  and  a  reference  to  any  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
will  give  my  reader  some  idea  of  the  clientele  of  the  family,  and  pre* 
pare  him  for  the  information  that  Sir  Philip,  the  head  of  the  name, 
enjoyed  an  income  of  £30,000  a  year. 

Sir  Philip,  when  a  boy,  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton 
to  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places  he  distinguished  himself  by  ability 
-and  misrule.  First  classmen  at  Oxford  spoke  of  him  with  respect, 
And  considered  him  fit  for  anything.  The  roues  and  the  muscular 
<7hristians  looked  up  to  him  as  a  model,  and  generally  his  acquaint- 
ance had  been  considered  a  distinction.  His  friendship,  however, 
was  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Sir  Philip's  heraldic  pretensions 
-u-ere  as  high  as  most  of  the  peers'  sons  at  college  ;  for  the  Wardens, 
twice  in  a  century,  declined  peerages  and  Kings'  mistresses,  and  it 
w^as  a  family  tradition  that  Sir  Maraiaduke  Warden  had  refused  an 
invitation  to  dinner  from  King  John,  because  Falconbridge,  the 
natural  son  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  to  be  of  the  party.  Sir 
Philip  inherited  in  excess  the  family  pride.  He  believed  himself 
superior  to  most  other  people,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  much,  fjr 
most  people  conceded  his  superiority. 

When  he  left   college  he  was  a  man  of  mark.     One  who  his 
friends  said  was  fit  for  anything,  and  who,  should  he  ever  devote 
himself  to  so  common  a  pursuit  as  politics,  was  certain  to  obtain 
power  and  distinction.     Sir  Philip,  however,  did  not  show  the  in- 
clination.    Too  early  an  introduction  iato  the  world,  a  reckless  course 
of  indulgence,  and  the  premature  cynicism  which  vice  engenders, 
had   rendered   him   blast  at  twenty-five  years  of  age.     He  went 
to  the  Continent,  with  the  fond  hopes  of  obtaining  new  sensations; 
.  ut   the  Courts   of  France,  Austria,   and  Berlin,  to  all  of  which 
his  rank,  his  courtly,  but  imperious  manners,  and  lavish  expense, 
easily   gave  him  the   entre  had  no   effect   in   thawing   the   eariy 
ice  which  had  thickened  over  his  heart.     The  East  and  its  Deserts 
had  been  equally  unavailing.     His  heart  might  throb  somewhat 
quicker  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  once,  and  once  only,  when 
his  escort  had  been  nearly  destroyed  in  Morocco,  and  he  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  Sheik  Muley  Mahomet,  he  had   been  compara- 
tively happy.    For  the  Sheik  had  sworn  by  his  grey  beard,  and  by  the 
^oflSn  of  the  Prophet,  to  put  him  to  death  by  slow  torture  if  a  ran- 
some  of  a  large  number  of  piastres,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  was  not  paid  down  for  his  liberation.     How 
he  escaped   is  no  part  of  this  story.     The  venerable  Muley,  at  all 
events,  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his  capture,  and  instead  of  the 
£fiy  pounds,  had  been  fain  to  be  content  with  the  necklace  of  honour 
£ent  him  with  the  Sultan's  compliments.     From  his   travels  Sir 
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Philip  returned  to  Europe  and  civilisation,  if  possible,  a  more  indif- 
ferent, callous,  melancholy  man  than  he  had  left.  It  was  destined^ 
however,  that  the  hard  shell  of  ennui  and  pride  within  which  h& 
entrenched  himself  should  be  nt  last  broken  through. 

On  his  thirtieth  birthday  he  found  liitiiself  in  a  hamlet  near  the 
Abruzzi.  He  did  not  indulge  in  wine  or  opium,  and  danger  of 
some  kind  being  a  stimulus,  be  voluntarily  entered  the  brigand 
country.  It  was  a  fete  day  in  the  village,  and  the  lords  off 
Capelmonte  and  Amaldi,  neighbouring  barons  who  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  loose  population  of  the  district,  and  in  mortal 
enmity  with  one  another,  were  to  grace  the  festivities  with  their 
presence. 

The  scene  would  have  delighted  Watteau.  The  day  was  beau- 
tiful,  the  landscape  like  that  which  Salvador  Rosa  delights  in,  only 
that  instead  of  the  gloom  which  is  his  style,  the  glorious  sun  of 
«arly  May,  and  of  Watteau,  lighted  up  the  rocks,  the  precipices, 
and  the  town  with  the  transfulgent,  many-coloured  light  which, 
makes  the  literal  transcript  of  Italian  scenery  in  sunshine  appear 
unnatural  to  northern  critics.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  strewed  the 
hill-enclosed  plain  in  which  the  fete  was  to  take  place,  and  large- 
chestnut- trees,  loaded  with  blossom,  lent  their  fragrant  shade  to  the. 
groups  of  brightly-dressed  peasants  who  were  enjoying  their  repast 
of  wine  and  fruit,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  dance. 

Sir  Philip  walked  backwards,  admiring  with  a  critical  eye  the 
artistic  effect  of  these  groups  ;  for  he  was  an  admirer,  in  ai^ 
educated,  aesthetic  way,  of  scenery,  and  appreciated  fully  the  en- 
hanced beauty  which  animated  life  lends  to  it,  in  which  capacity 
he  even  admitted  that  his  fellow-men  might  be  of  use.  In  his 
mind  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  tableau  was- 
perfect,  and  he  took  a  note  of  its  leading  features,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  it  reproduced  by  some  first-class  artist  on  canvas,  as- 
an  addition  to  the  costly  gallery  which  lie  had  collected,  and 
which  waited  his  arrival  at  Eveslay. 

But  his  promenade  was  arrested  by  the  invitation  of  a  young 
lady  to  join  the  party  to  which  she  belonged.  It  was  the  party  of 
the  Capelmonte,  and  the  fair  ambassadress  was  the  only  daughter 
dL  the  Count.  Sir  Philip  complied,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
grass  by  her  side,  was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  members 
ot  the  group,  which  was  composed  of  the  Count  Capelmonte,  his 
wife,  the  count's  brother  (who,  to  judge  from  his  dress,  belonged  ta 
the  Church),  the  fair  Alicia,  and  six  or  seven  other  persons,  ac- 
quaintances or  distant  relations. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  story  to  describe  the  fete.     The   brigands^ 

danced  with  the  greatest  grace,  and  their  manners  were  chivalrous 

jkdA  polished ;  the  brigandesses,  with  their  majestic  figures,  bronzed 
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faces,  and  picturesque  apparel,  were  mvishing.  They  were  kind  and, 
feank  to  the  stranger,  and  in  particular  the  family  of  Capelmonte 
paid  him  marked  attention.  The  Amaldi,  even  were  no&  dis- 
courteous. It  is  true  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  that  house,  de- 
clined to  dance  with  him,  for  the  very  proper  reason  that  the  Amaldi 
and  Capelmonte  had  been  at  deadly  feud  since  the  tenth  century, 
audit  was  not  eomme  ilfaut  for  the  one  house  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  any  one  mtimate  with  the  other ;  but  she 
iankly  accepted  Sir  Philip's  excuse  of  ignorance  of  local  custom 
far  the  solecism  in  manners  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  speaking  to  her 
at  all,  and  even  promised  to  plead  his  excuse  to  her  father  and 
brothers,  from  whom,  she  assured  him,  he  need  be  under  no  tear  of 
assassination.  Sir  Philip  took  the  repulse  like  a  philosopher,  and 
found  consolation  in  the  conversation  of  the  fair  Alicia.  She  was 
a  beautiful,  golden-haired,  blue-ejed  girl,  only  fifteen;  but  at  that 
early  age  an  Italian  girl  considers  herself  a  woman,  and  authorised 
to  fall  in  love  the  first  eligible  opportunity,  and  to  marry  without 
lore  any  one  her  parents  might  select ;  at  present,  unfortunately 
for  her,  she  fell  in  love  with  Sir  Philip. 

Italian  girls  have  an  aptitude  for  falling  in  love,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  male  sex  in  the  peninsula.  They  are  slow 
and  uncertain  in  any  process  which  depends  on  the  intellect,  and  a 
Frenchman  will  solve  any  mental  difficulty  in  an  epigram  before  an 
Italian  understands  its  terms — if,  indeed,  he  ever  does ;  and  an 
Englishman  will  solve  the  same  difficulty  in  his  own  way  by 
immediate  action.  But  in  matters  of  the  heart  the  Italian  i& 
infinitely  quicker  than  either,  and  no  sooner  conceives  a  preference 
than  he  shows  it. 

To  the  Baronet  the  nalue  affection  of  Alicia  was  a  new  sensation  ^ 
ix  his  admirers  hitherto  had  kept  steadily  in  view  his  reputed 
rental;  and  he  was  not  a  lady's  man  and  so  was  destitute  of  the 
experience  acquired  only  by  flirtation.  The  whole  affair  had  a 
delightful  freshness  in  it.  It  took  little  pressing  to  prevail 
on  him  after  the  fete  to  remain  for  a  day.  or  two  a  guest  at  Capel- 
monte. 

Capelmonte  was  then  a  castle  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  still  of 
considerable  strength  and  apparently  able  for  sometime  longer  to 
protect  the  dirty,  squalid  village  which  huddled  around  it.  The 
villagers  were  devout  worshippers  of  the  Madonna,  but  even  more 
sincere  in  the  worship  of  Saint  Nicholas.  Sir  Philip  was  taken 
with  the  primitive  manners  of  his  host  and  family,  and  especially 
with  those  of  Alicia ;  and,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  he  who  had 
resisted  the  attractions  of  so  many  marriage-loving  ladies,  English, 
French,  German,  and  Austrian,  found  himself  in  love  with  an 
Italian  girl  whom  be  had  never  heard  of  before,  who  had  never  been* 
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at  any  court,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  school;  but  had  imbibed  tb^ai 
hereditary  grace  of  her  ancient  family,  and  an  education,  thanks^ 
to  her  mother  and  uncle,  the  priest,  fully  on  a  par  with  that  or  m 
other  Italian  ladies.  And,  be  it  known  to  our  lady  readers,  all  o  -^ 
whom  have  had  a  first-class  education,  and  know  more  about  science - 
than  half-a-dozen  reasonable  gentlemen,  this  standard  is  not  exactlji^ 
the  same  as  theirs.  An  Italian  lady  does  not  know  botany.  ^ 
chemistry,  theology,  nor  even  geology,  nor,  indeed,  anything  else^ 
of,  or  appertaining  to,  a  thorough  education.  In  one  respect.  ^ 
however,  Alicia  surpassed  the  national  standard  of  education.  Sh^ 
knew  the  English  language  thoroughly,  having  for  some  years  hac:^ 
the  advantage  of  an  English  governess  ;  and  it  is  well  known  tha^-J 
when  an  Italian  is  a  linguist  he  or  she  speaks  a  foreign  language  1 
much  more  like  a  native  than  a  Frenchman,  or  a  German,  Ksi^k^ 
certainly  better  than  an  Englishman.  In  addition  to  this  accom — 
plishment,  which  was  a  great  attraction  to  Sir  Philip,  whose  Italians 
was  none  of  the  best,  Alicia  had  an  inimitable  grace  of  manner— -'^ 
She  could  go  through  her  missal  by  heart,  and  improvise  poetry  of^ 
no  mean  order.  If  her  spelling  was  deficient  and  her  grammar — 
defective,  she  rarely  wrote  letters  without  having  a  book  before  her,  — 
which  contained  the  proper  forms  for  all  occasions. 

Such  was  the  lady  who  carried  Sir  Philip  Warden's  heart  by 
storm. 

Sir  Philip  proposed.  Alicia  confessed  a  mutual  attachment ; 
but  paternal  authority,  strong  in  Italy,  is  omnipotent  in  the 
the  Abruzzi,  and  the  Count's  consent  must  be  obtained.  To  Sir 
Philip's  surprise  the  Count  seemed  by  no  means  flattered  by  the 
proffered  alliance,  and  that  surprise  was  increased  when  he  learnt 
that  the  main  objection  was  the  want  of  rank  on  his.  Sir  Philip's, 
side.  He  might  be  rich,  but  he  was  not  noble.  The  Capelmontes 
had  never  beeu  rich,  but  they  had  been  noble  since  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar.  They  wanted  little ;  they  had  a  wide  domain  which, 
though  not  fruitful  and  yielding  little  revenue,  was  rich  in  retainers 
on  whose  assistance  the  Lords  of  the  Castle  ever  relied.  Their 
rents,  if  that  be  the  proper  term,  were  on  the  whole  well  paid,  his 
steward  not  being  particular  as  to  how  this  was  managed.  The 
Capelmontes  were,  in  truth,  an  ancient  and  proud  house.  They  were 
knights  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  had  been  entitled  to  bring 
the  golden  toothpick  to  the  emperor  at  the  coronation,  and  though 
there  was  now  no  Emperor,  were  they  not  entitled  to  receive  the 
slippers  which  the  Pope  wore  the  day  of  his  consecration,  and  were 
there  not  in  the  strong  room  of  the  tower  fifty  of  these  blessed 
slippers,  a  single  kiss  of  one  of  which  secured  twenty  years  of 
indulgence  in  all  but  mortal  sin  ?  To  such  a  magnate  what  was 
an  English   baroaet,  even  although  bis  ancestor  had  refused  to 
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dine  with  the  bastard  of  Richard  I  ?  Moreover,  the  Count  had 
another  objection,  Sir  Philip  was  a  Protestant,  and  no  daugther  of 
Capelmonte  would  ever  marry  a  heretic. 

This  last  objection,  if  not  urged  in  the  way  it  was  urged,  Sir 
Philip  would  have  got  over.  He  had  been  a  passable  Mahommetan 
when  he  resided  with  the  hospitable  sheik ;  and  in  the  Brazils, 
where  Sir  Philip  had  been  at  one  time  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians, 
he  had  acquitted  himself  uncommonly  well  as  a  professor  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  tribe,  which  consisted  in  a  veneration  for  a  wooden 
Madonna ;  but  Sir  Philip  objected  to  conversion  on  compulsion. 
As  to  the  question  of  rank,  Sir  Philip  might  have  got  over  that, 
too ;  for  the  Count's  confessor  had  informed  him  that  for  a  considera- 
tion he  would  undertake  to  convince  his  patron  of  the  lustre  in- 
herited  by  Sir  Philip  from  his  ancestor  having  declined  the  intimacy 
of  Falconbridge,  a  sworn  foe  of  the  Pope's,  and  Sir  Philip  had  no 
objections  to  this  transaction.  But  his  compulsory  conversion  stuck 
in  his  throat. 

A  quarrel  was  the  result,  and  Sir  Philip  one  day  was  missed  at 
Capelmonte,  having  prudently  taken  advantage  of  the  confessor's 
hint,  that  if  he  did  not  wish  a  bullet  through  his  head  he  had  better 
leave  the  A.bruzzi.  He  managed,  however,  before  his  departure  to 
have  an  interview  with  Alicia,  but  he  failed  in  inducing  her  to 
accompany  him. 

They  parted  in  sorrow,  and  Sir  Philip  resumed  his  wandering 
life,  but  no  change  of  scene — no  danger — no  excitement — could 
banish  from  his  memory,  or  his  heart,  Alicia  Capelmonte. 

The  young  Italian  was,  of  course,  in  despair;  but  months  elapsed, 
and  she  heard  nothing  of  her  English  lover,  and  youth  and  time  had 
their  efifect.  She  recovered  spirits,  and  though  the  commanding 
form  of  Sir  Philip,  his  stern,  cold  expression,  which  softened  only 
to  her,  often  recurred  to  her  memory,  the  custom  of  the  country 
was  upon  her.  The  authority  of  her  father  and  her  friends  could 
not  well  be  gainsaid,  and  hardly  a  year  had  elapsed  ere  Sir  Philip 
had  ascertained  that  the  only  (voman  he  ever  loved  was  the  wife 
<A  another  man. 

It  was  the  solitary  and  the  abiding  passion  of  his  life.  His 
concentrated  nature  could  not  diffuse  itself  in  a  general  admiration 
of  the  sex.  A  momentary  predilection  he  might  feel  and  might 
for  a  time  pursue,  but  not  again  did  he  feel^  nor  before  had  he  felt, 
the  absorbing  passion  which  alone  is  love.  So  Sir  Philip  returned 
to  E  veslay  a  greater  misanthrope  than  when  he  had  left  England. 
He  was,  in  fact,  miserable.  His  despondency  grew  upon  him,  and 
affected  his  health,  and  his  friends — for  he  had  a  few — began  to 
surmise  that  he  had  suffered  some  affliction  which,  if  he  continued  to 
brood  over  it,  might  result  in  fatal  consequences.     What  that  affile 
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tion  was  no  one  knew,  for  Sir  Philip  was  the  most  reticent  of  inen^ 
In  his  own  county,  where  his  territorial  influence  made  him  the 
foremost  man,  a  considerable  amount  of  political  interest  inevitably 
centred  in  him,  and  attempts  wore  now  made  to  induce  him  to  enter 
public  life.  More  from  weariness  of  opposition  than  from  any  other 
motive  he  consented,  and  the  moment  it  was  known  he  was  willing 
to  be  Member  for  Blankstone,  opposition  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was 
duly  elected. 

There  was  considerable  speculation  as  to  his  politics.  So  far 
as  he  had  revealed  any  political  opinions,  they  were  of  an  eclectic 
order ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  his  fi*iends,  he  became  a  staunch  party 
man,  and  supported  the  Tory  ministry  on  every  occasion.  As  a 
matter  of  course  so  locally  powerful  a  man,  and  a  man  who  began 
to  show  no  inconsiderable  power  of  debate,  was  offered  oflSce.  The 
offer  was  refused,  but  he  accepted  one  of  those  exceptional  embassies 
which  are  often  tendered  to  eminent  men. 

It  was    to   the   Court  of  A that  he  was  accredited,    ta 

settle  a  long.pending  question  of  national  importance.  Sir  Philip 
was  no  stranger  to  this  Court,  having  formerly  resided  in  Bonzi  for 
some  time,  and  this  intimacy  had  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  his  selection  as  ambassador,  and  which  mainly  induced  him  to- 
accept  the  appointment.  This  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
negotiations,  but  it  is  interested  in  what  befell  him  at  a  ball  givea 
by  the  Grand  Duke. 

Sir  Philip  had  arrived  among  the  last  of  the  guests,  intending 
to  leave  among  the  first.  It  was  a  masqued  ball,  but  Sir  Philip- 
was  too  proud  to  wear  any  disguise,  and  too  blase  to  join  in  the 
amusement.  He  was  merely  a  spectator.  He  was  walking  list- 
lessly among  the  brilliant  crowd  when  a  lady,  dressed  in  black,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  veil,  accosted  him  by  name.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  this,  and  in  his  present  humour  nothing  inviting. 
He  bowed  politely,  and  would  have  passed,  but  the  lady,  taking  his 
arm,  he  could  not  help  walking  with  her. 

**Sir  Philip,"  said  she,  ia  Italian,  **you  are  powerful  in  your 
own  country — that  country  so  free  and  so  strong.  May  I,  then,  ask 
you  to  assist  with  your  influence  poor  Italy,  at  present,  and  for 
ages,  struggling  for  freedom  V 

"Madame,"  said  Sir  Philip  (who  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  abrupt  introduction  of  so  serious  a  subject,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed  for  a  political  intrigue),  **  I  am  no  philanthropist,  and  have,  I 
confess,  little  sympathy  with  united  Italy.  I  know  too  much  about 
it  to  be  very  hopeful  of  its  real  union. ' ' 

"Allow  me.  Sir  Philip,"  said  she,  "to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
your  information.  Your  acquaintance  with  Italians  was  not  in  a 
good  Bchool.     Believe  me,  there  are  patriots  as  pure,  scholars  as. 
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profound,  statesmen  as  able,  in  Italy  as  in  England,  only,  I  admit,. 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Abruzzi." 

Sir  Philip  started.  The  word  awoke  uneasy  memories,  but  he 
replied — 

**  I  know  not  why  you  exclude  the  A.bruzzi  from  the  capacity 
of  producing  great  men,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  I  know  that 
country  well :  there  are  men  of  energy  and  decision  there  ;  aad  if 
you  are  in  want  of  revolutionists  who  will  not  stick  at  trifles,  there 
is  no  better  recruiting  ground.  Brigandage  and  revolution  are 
nearly  allied." 

"  In  that  you  are  mistaken,"  said  she.  "  The  peasantry  of  the 
Abruzzi  are  loyal  to  a  man.  They  follow  their  priests,  who  feel 
that  revolution  of  any  kind  is  against  their  order,  and  they  also 
follow  their  interests ;  for  no  Government  can  deal  more  tenderly 
with  the  population  of  the  Abruzzi  than  that  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  They  know  well  that  a  patriotic  government  would  ruin, 
them,  as  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  such  a  government  to  destroy 
robbers." 

••  Are  you  a  native  of  the  Abruzzi,"  said  Sir  Philip,  **  that 
jou  know  them  so  well  i" 

'•Yes,"  said  the  lady;  "I  am  of  the  Brigand  country,  and. 
know  it  well.     Fifteen  years  of  my  life  were  spent  there." 

Sir  Philip  started.  Could  it  be  that  his  long-loved,  his  lost 
Alicia  was  before  him  \  The  voice  had  struck  him,  but  nothing 
else  assisted  his  memory.  The  craped  figure  revealed  none  of  the 
graceful  contours  of  figure  he  remembered  so  well,  and  the  veil  was 
impervious. 

"If,"  said  he,  "you  know  the  Abruzzi,  you  perhaps  have- 
heard  of  the  Capelmonte  1" 

"  I  knew  them  well,"  said  the  lady ;  "  I  was  the  school  com- 
panion  and  friend  of  the  Lady  Alicia,  now  Countess  Bosconi." 

**  I  knew  her  too,"  said  Sir  Philip. 

••  That  I  know,"  said  the  lady,  "and  that  was  the  reason  I 
spoke  to  you.    Alicia  has  often  spoken  of  you,  and,   I  believe^ 
thought  of  you  more  than  became  the  Countess." 
~   **  I  hope  she  is  happy,"  said  Sir  Philip. 

•'  She  is  a  widow,"  said  the  mask. 

•*  A  widow  !"  said  Sir  Philip,  eagerly  ;  "  tell  me,  my  dear  lady,, 
where  I  can  see  her." 

**  Is  it  of  any  use  to  give  you  that  information  1"  said  his  com- 
panion. *•  You  loved  her  not,  or  you  could  not  have  let  a  year 
elapse  without  writing  her  or  sending  to  her  some  message.  Be- 
sides, it  is  probable,  even  if  you  loved  her  still,  that  she  loves  you 
no  longer.  The  Count  was  not  a  very  kind  husband,  but  he  was- 
her husband,  and  she,   I  hope,  laments  his  death.     A  year  after 
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this  will  be  time  enough.    Adieu,  Sir  Philip  !    I  have  told  all  that 
I  mean  to  tell." 

"  One  word  yet !"  said  Sir  Philip ;  **  I  love  your  friend  still :  1 
never  loved  anyone  else.  I  am  unmarried  ;  and  if  you  think  sho 
still  thinks  of  me  as  at  one  time  she  did,  I  conjure  you  to  tell  me 
where  I  can  see  her.     Nay,  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you  tell  me.'* 

He  caught  her  by  the  hand.  It  was  plain  to  her  she  could  not 
escape  from  his  firm  grasp.  Several  parties  passed  them,  generally 
two-and-two,  and  smiles  were  interchanged  as  they  saw  the  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  so  engaged. 

•*  Come  with  me  into  the  garden,"  she  said  at  last,  **  and  I  will 
gratify  your  curiosity." 

He  obeyed.  The  evening  was  clear  and  warm ;  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  stillness  was  uninter- 
rupted save  by  the  distant  waterfall  and  the  whisper  of  lovers' 
voices  among  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  mask  led  the  way  to  a 
retired  part  of  the  garden,  where,  the  trees  terminating,  allowed 
the  moon  to  throw  a  faint  light  on  surrounding  objects.  The 
voices  had  died  away.  The  thick  shrubbery  they  had  passed 
shut  them  off  from  the  festive  guests,  while  before  them  was  an 
open  meadow,  in  which  no  object  was  visible  within  the  limited 
and  mdistinct  horizon. 

The  lady  gently  released  her  hand. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  escape,"  Sir  Philip  ;  **  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
€0.  Do  you  not  know  mel  Has  five  years  made  such  a  difl^erence 
in  me  that  Sir  Philip  Wardfen  does  not  know  Alicia  Capelmonte  ?" 

It  was  she,  indeed,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  though  fuller  in 
figure  and  more  matronly  than  the  girlish  form  which  had  secured 
his  affections. 

*'0h,  pardon  me.  Sir  Philip !"  she  said ;  '*  I  only  wished  to 
try  you.  I  know  what  1  have  done  is  wrong  in  your  eyes — would 
be  wrong  in  an  Englishwoman  ;  but  I  am  an  Italian,  and  there 
was  a  time,  Philip,  when  you  said  you  loved  me,  and  a  time  when 
I  said  I  loved  you ;  and  although  I  have  since  been  married,  I 
loved  you  still." 

Sir  Philip  was  an  enamoured  man,  and  not  disposed  to  criticism. 
He  heard  Alicia's  history — how  that  she  had  been  unhappy  during 
her  brief  marriage  with  Count  Bosconi,  who  had  died  a  year  ago. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  her  uncle  survived,  and  she 
had  also  an  aunt  (the  Abbess  of  the  Carmelite  nunnery),  with  whom 
«he  now  resided ;  but  she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  could  marry 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Such  was  the  purport  of  her  information, 
gathered  by  Sir  Philip  at  that  moonlight  interview.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  lady  had  she  been  more  candid,  and  entered  more 
.at  large  into  the  history  of  her  family. 
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The  marriage  took  place,  of  course,  after  a  preliminary  court- 
ship, much  more  en  regie  than  that  1  have  summarised  above,  but 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  narrate,  as  Sir  Philip  is  not  our 
hero,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  describe  the  marriage 
of  our  own  hero,  which  will  be  enough  for  the  book. 

The  married  couple  went  to  England,  and  Warden  Hall  again 
welcomed  its  master.  For  a  year  or  two  nothing  could  be  happier 
than  the  life  these  two  led.  Sir  Philip's  nature  became  softer 
from  contact  with  the  mild  nature  of  Alicia ;  his  apathy  and  re- 
serve melted  like  snow  before  the  sun.  He  took  an  interest  in  his 
tenants,  lowering  their  rents,  and  encouraging  every  scheme  for 
their  improvement.  He  cultivated  the  society  of  his  neighbours, 
and  spent  his  large  income,  and  something  more,  in  a  stately  but 
cordial  hospitality.  His  political  position  became  more  and  more 
important  and  powerful  as  the  House  and  the  country  became 
accustomed  to  the  judgment  and  wisdom  which  characterised  his 
speeches  ;  while  his  thoroughly  independent  character  and  large 
fortune  gave  him  an  influence  which,  could  ho  have  submitted  to 
the  drudgery  of  office,  would  have  secured  him  one  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  Ministry. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  assuming  that  our  duties  centre  in  our- 
selves — an  assumption  by  no  means  uncommon — Sir  Philip  led  a 
reasonable,  happy,  and  stately  life.  He  had  a  secure  position  in 
the  highest  circle  of  English  society.  He  was  a  man  of  ion,  but 
his  real  power  in  the  country  secured  him  the  respect  of  the  many 
out  of  the  pale  of  fashion  who  often  excel  those  within  it.  In  his 
domestic  relations  lie  was  certainly  happy.  On  the  whole,  during 
thej^  years  of  his  married  life,  there  was  no  man  who,  setting  reli- 
gious considerations  out  of  view,  led  a  life  more  apparently  enviable 
than  Sir  Philip  Warden.  I  say,  settiuir  religious  considerations 
aside :  were  tluse  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  would  have  aston- 
ished Sir  Philip  and  shocked  fashionable  society,  if  it  were  hinted 
that  his  old  butler,  who  was  a  sincere  believer,  was  much  more 
to  be  envied  by  a  wise  man. 

-And  there  came  a  time — and  it  came  suddenly — when,  even 
putting  religion  aside.  Sir  Philip  had  little  to  boast  of  as  compared 
with  the  butler.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  third  year  of  his  marriage, 
the  fashionable  world  was  startled  by  the  rumour,  and  then  by  the 
certainty,  that  Sir  Philip  was  separated  from  his  wife. 

What  the  cause  of  the  separation  was,  the  world  did  not  know. 
Lady  Warden  was  a  foreigner,  and,  despite  her  amiable  manners 
and  real  kindness  of  heart,  the  presumption  in  correct  English 
society  was  against  her,  and  no  one  suspected  the  distinguished 
statesman,  so  cold,  so  self-possegsed,  so  patriotic,  of  having  given 
any  cause  to  justify  her  ladyship  taking  the  initiative,  if,  in  fact. 
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«he  had  done  so.  But  this  posstbility  was  put  an  end  to  at 
once  by  Sir  Philip,  who,  pre-eminently  a  public  man,  deemed  it 
right  to  silence  suspicion.  He  did  so  in  a  quiet  and  quite 
conclusive  way.  Sir  Philip's  own  character  stood  high,  but  Lord 
Orahame  Falconer  had  the  advantage  of  years  and  of  a  life  against 
the  honourable  propriety  of  which  no  wliisper  was  ever  heard.  A 
Nestor  of  the  clubs  and  a  man  of  the  highest  family  and  fashion, 
his  life  had  been  a  sort  of  model  to  all  the  young  men  who  aspired 
to  be  worthy  of  the  rank  and  name  of  gentleman.  His  honour, 
during  a  long  life,  was  unstained  and  chivalrous. 

To  this  nobleman,  as  a  private  friend,  Sir  Philip  laid  bare  his 
domestic  wrongs  ;  and  his  lordship,  after  an  inquiry,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  step  his  friend  had  taken  was  quite  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  he  had  acted  worthily  and 
kindly  towards  his  wife. 

There  was  no  impugning  the  verdict,  although  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rested  were  not  revealed.  What  Lord  Grahame  said  must 
T^e  right ;  and  therefore  poor  Lady  Warden,  without  further  inquiry, 
was  put  under  the  social  ban.  Apparently  she  acquiesced  in  the 
sentence.  After  the  separation  she  appeared  no  more  in  London 
society,  nor  was  she  heard  of  in  Blankshire  nor  at  Eveslay. 

It  was  after  this  domestic  catastrophe  that  Algernon  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Sir  Philip.  The  experience  which  Sir  Philip 
had  undergone  will  to  some  extent  explain  his  conduct  to  that  young 
gentleman.  Li  his  own  experience  Sir  Philip  knew  what  the  result 
of  an  aristocratic  education  had  been,  and  he  was  too  perspicuous  not 
to  see  that  the  unlimited  command  of  money  he  had  at  all  times  pos- 
sessed had  not  conduced  to  his  advantage.  The  result,  in  his  case, 
had  been  years  of  isolation  and  ennui,  broken  up  for  a  little  by  the 
deceitful  lustre  of  an  imprudent  passion,  the  effect  of  which  had 
been  the  utter  shipwreck  of  his  life.  No  wonder  that  he  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  thought  that  it  was,  after  all,  best  for  the 
lad  to  bring  him  up  on  somewhat  Spartan  principles — to  accustom 
him  to  self-denial  when  young — and  to  throw  him  as  much  as 
possible  on  his  ow^n  resources.  He  acted,  therefore,  from  no  want 
of  generosity,  or  even  affection,  towards  Darcy ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  very  first  he  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  him,  both  on  his 
father's  account  and  his  own  ;  for  the  bright,  sunny  boy,  by  some 
hidden  connection,  had  endeared  himself  to  the  worn-out,  dis- 
appointed man,  and,  coming  to  him  at  the  time  ojf  his  bereavement 
and  disgrace,  had  monopolised  all  the  affection  remaining  of  which 
his  heart  was  capable.  But  this  affection  was  not  outwardly  mani. 
fested  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  he  felt  he  liked  the  lad,  the  more 
perversely  did  he  bide  any  external  indications  of  it.  He  feared 
>fais  love  would  be  disastrous,  and  he  wished  that  Darcy  should 
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"believe  that  he  had  only  himself  to  rely  on.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations which  had  induced  Sir  Philip  to  send  the  boy  to  Norton 
<}rammar  Scho)l,  and  to  keep  towards  him  an  anxious  incog^ 
nito. 

Meantime,  Sir  Philip  himself  withdrew  from  society.  Proud  in 
ihe  extreme,  he  shrank  morbidly  from  sympathy,  but  he  still 
devoted  himself  to  public  business,  and  for  some  time  maintained 
his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  his  principles  became 
harder,  and  he  lost  sympathy  with  the  public.  The  severest 
dogmas  of  political  economy  received  his  support,  without  any  of 
^hose  mitigating  considerations  which  can  alone  reconcile  the  pure 
science  to  the  popular  mind.  Gradually,  therefore,  he  came  ta 
occupy  a  position  of  comparative  isolation,  followed  only  by  those 
few  resolute  politicians  who  accept  logical  conclusions  however  far 
they  may  lead,  but  with  none  of  that  personal  following  which  in 
general  gathers  round  eminent  men  ;  and  at  last  he  withdrew  from 
public  life  altogether. 

In  the  arij^tocracy  of  the  county  he  still  maintained  a  high  posi- 
tion, for  his  expenditure  was  liberal,  and  his  hospitality,  if  rarer  and 
somewhat  more  stately  than  before,  was  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Besides,  Sir  Philip  was  the  largest  proprietor  of  the  county,  and  if 
lie  did  not  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  tenantry,  as  he  had  done 
^during  his  married  life,  he  commanded  their  votes  even  more 
absolutely  than  before.  Thus,  in  sullen  state,  ran  the  current  of  Sir 
Philip's  life,  from  the  time  when  he  separated  from  Lady  Alicia^ 
up  to  the  day  when  he  received  notice  of  Algernon  Darcy's 
majority,  and  surprised  his  old  friends  by  an  invitation  to  dine 
vnth  him  at  the  Hyperion  Club. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Algernon  Darcy,  the  unconscious  hero  of  the  fete,  was  a  fine, 
tall  young  man,  with  dark  auburn  hair,  which  swept  in  careless 
locks  over  a  lofty,  open  forehead.  His  brown  eyes  had  a  pleasant 
-expression,  and  his  mouth  had  that  moqueur  contour  which  implies 
a  keen  sense  of  humour,  high  spirits,  and  a  habit  of  hearty  laughter. 
His  cheeks  had  the  glow  of  health.  Not  one  mark  of  care  could 
be  distinguished  on  his  face,  and,  so  far  as  external  appearances 
could  enable  one  to  judge,  the  ascetic  training  to  which  Sir  Philip 
had  subjected  him  had  been  beneficial.  Certainly  it  had  not  had 
^ny  prejudicial  effect  on  his  manners,  which,  if  not  distingue^  were 
simple  and  easy. 

Darcy  was  the  youngest  of  the  party ;  Lord  Qrahame  Falconer 
the  eldest.      Every  feature  about  the  veteran  was  characteristic. 
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Tall,  with  a  slight  stoop,  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  lent  a  qniel 
dignity  to  a  figure  and  features  which  at  one  time  must  have  been 
exquisite.      You  saw  at  once  he  liad  been  all  his  life  a  man  ol 
fashion  ;   but,  looking  to  the  somewhat  rocediug  forehead  and  to  the 
time-marked  lines  on  his  face,  you  would  have  hesitated  before  yoii 
admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of  intellect.     And  in  doing  so  yon 
would  have  been  right ;  for  his  lordship  owed  his  position — one  q- 
urquestioned  supremacy  in  society,  and  one  of  considerable  politica. 
influence — to  a  constitutional  delicacy  of  tact,  which  prevented  him 
saying  anything  offensive  to  any  one,  and  made  him  quickly  appre- 
hensive and  instinctively  indiirnant  at  any  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  others.     He  was  a  man  of  few  wo^ds,  but  being  also  of  few  ideas 
and  of  no  imagination,  there  was  a  sententiousness  in  his  utterances 
which  took  people  by  surprise.     Of  the  very  old  school,  there  was 
a  looseness,  or  rather  a  latitude,  in  his  conversation  which  smackedl 
of  the  Regency,  and  occasionally  jarred  on  the  nerves  of  younger 
men — perhaps  the  more  so  because  his  lordship,  with  a  vanity  not 
uncommon  in  men  of  mere  fashion,  aimed  still  at  the  character  of  a. 
man  of  bonnes  fortunes,  though  his  few  remaining  contemporaries, 
coincided  in  saying  that  his  life  had  been  as  blameless  and  innocent, 
so  far  as  they  knew,  in  his  youth,  as  it  certainly  was  now  in  his 
old  age.    Those  who  laughed  at  his  harmless  foibles  averred  that  he 
took  more  pains  to  acquire  a  bad  character  than  others  did  to 
acquire  a  good  one,  but  that  he  had  made  no  progress  at  all  in  the 
object  of  his  solicitude. 

Sir  Hugh  Grey,  a  somewhat  battered-looking  individual,  in- 
clining considerably  to  embonpoint,  with  a  face  which  must  have 
been  handsome  but  for  an  atrocious  squint  in  his  right  eye,  was  a 
gentleman  whom  it  was  particularly  unsafe  to  offend.  His  powers 
of  satire  were  considerable,  and  his  mastery  of  private  history  gave 
him  materials  for  its  exercise  which  his  victims  did  not  enjoy. 

Sir  Lawrence  Bay  nam.  a  gentleman  of  cousidorable  attainni'^nts, 
of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  unconscious,  was  also  of  the  party,  which 
besides,  embraced  other  gentleineu,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  describe. 

Sir  Philip  astonished  all  by  the  graciousness  of  his  manner. 
The  recluse  seemed,  in  his  solitude,  to  have  acquired  an  addiiionai 
stock  of  those  charms  of  manner  which  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
fashionable  society,  and  he  seemed  to  have  lost  that  cynicism  which 
fio  often  chilled  the  sympathy  of  the  young  and  the  ardent,  whom 
his  brilliant  conversation  at  first  attracted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  Master  of  the  Hyperion 
surpassed,  if  |  ossible,  his  reputation,  and  that  the  dinner  was 
absolutely  perfect. 

At  such  a  dinner,  conversation  at  first  is  an  impediment  to  the 
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full  appreciation  of  so  high  a  work  of  art,  and  it  was  not  till  ihe 
third  course  that  any  one  cared  to  make  any  observation  which' 
could  possibly  lead  to  discussion. 

Lord  Grahame  at  last  broke  the  ailence. 

"  This  is  the  sort  of  thing,"  said  he,  **  for  poor  fellows  like  mo.< 
We  have  no  expense,  no  responsibility,  and  we  dine  at  £30,000  a^ 
year.  A  useful  and  benevolent  dispensation  for  a  man  with  a; 
younger  son's  allowance  of  £500  a  year  and  what  be  can  make  by- 
honest  industry  at  short  whist." 

**It  is  surprising,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Gray,  **  how  long  one  can.: 
continue  a  younger  son.     I  met  a  man  upwards  of  sixty  lately,  who 
wished  to  enlist  my  pity  because  he  was  an  orphan.     But,  without; 
questioning,  my  lord,  your  title  to  our  commiseration,   I  admit 
that  no  man  living  has  had  such  experience  in  dining  out  as  your- 
self, and,  so  far  as  eating  goes,  you  have  been  the  richest  among  us. 
State  dinners  five  days  a  week!     The  objection  to   such   a  life 
is  that  you  have  no  time  to  give  dinners  in  return,  so  that,  if  all; 
the  world  acted  like  you,  no  one  would  get  a  dinner  at  all.     Pos- 
sibly it  will  all  be  put  right  in  the  next  world." 

"How  so?"  said  Sir  Philip. 

"Why,"  replied  Sir  Hugh,  **  Falconer  has  had  his  good 
dinners  in  this  world,  and,  like  the  rich  man,  must  expect,  by-and. 
bye,  to  be  put  on  the  Lazarus  allowance  of  us  poor  fellows  who. 
don't  live  by  dining  out.  When  that  adjustment  comes  his  lord-, 
ship  will  find  a  difference."  • 

**A8  for  the  next  world,"  said  Lord  Grahame,  **I  shall  take 
pot-luck  with  my  neighbours." 

"  Perhaps,"  hazarded  Sir  Lawrence  Baynam,  "  it  may  be  some 
compensation  for  dining,  at  home  in  paradise,  that  if  you  went 
much  into  society  you  would  meet  Gray  oftener  than  you  wished. 
He  would  be  constantly  reminding  you  of  your  misdeeds  in  this 
life,  and  otherwise  exercising  those  peculiar  talents  of  his  which 
occasionally  are  not  very  bearable  even  in  this  cool  world." 

"  In  the  course  of  making  out  in  the  next  world  the  quota  of 
dinners  I  am  short  of  my  share,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  would  often 
meet  your  brother,  Frank  Baynam.  He  had  a  long  arrear  to  make 
up,  poor  fellow  !^' 

Poor  Frank  Baynam,  at  no  time  attractive,  was  nevertheless 
eldest  son,  which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  his  going  hopelessly  to 
the  dogs,  and  disappearing.  In  consequence.  Sir  Lawrence  reigned 
dubiously  in  his  stead,  the  possible  survjvance  of  Frank  being  still, 
devoutly  believed  in  by  that  gentleman's  creditors. 

•*We  are  getting  too  theologicalj ,  I  fear,"  said  Sir  Philip^ 
"  Allow  me  to^  propose  a:  toast — the;  toa$t,  gentlemeD,  of  thia 

evening."  ,,       —    .  .        ..    .:'::■..'..  ...■■.:..: 

c 
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The  guests  were  all  ears.    The  secret  of  the  modem  Timon  was 
io  come  out  at  last. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "I  have  called  you  together  to 
introduce  to  you  my  ward,  Algernon  Darcy. — Yes,  my  boy,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Darcy,  "  this  party  is  in  your  honour.  It  is  ten 
jears  since,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  this  young  gentleman  was 
put  under  my  charge.  His  father,  as  gallant  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
was  a  schoolfellow  and  a  dear  friend,  and  I  obeyed  a  message  sent 
to  me  on  his  deathbed  to  take  care  of  his  son.  I  fear  he  may 
suppose  I  fulfilled  the  obligation  after  a  niggard  fashion.  In- 
stead of  sending  him  to  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  then  to  Oxford, 
his  education  has  been  all  but  completed  in  the  Grammar  School 
of  Norton.  But  it  was  not  because  I  grudged  the  expense  that  I 
adopted  this  course,  nor  was  it  for  that  reason,  Darcy,  I  stinted  you 
in  pocket-money.  I  did  it  all  for  your  good.  Eton  and  Harrow 
produce  premature  men,  and  I  don't  like  boy-men.  I  was  bred  up 
in  that  system  myself,  and  at  your  age  life  had  lost  its  freshness 
when  it  ought  but  to  have  been  beginning;  and  this  evil  I 
knew  was  sure  to  be  aggravated  and  increased  if  I  had  provided 
jou  with  ample  resources.  Instead  of  this,  I  have  brought  you  up 
after  a  Spartan  fashion,  and  the  world  is  now  all  before  you  to 
choose.  I  should  have  wished  to  have  carried  my  experiment  fur- 
ther. I  should  have  preferred  that  my  ward  had  his  own  fortune 
to  make  in  the  world,  and  I  meant  to  have  assisted  him  only  so  far 
as  to  stimulate  his  own  exertions  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  in  doing 
4S0  I  would  have  acted  a  kinder  part  than  if  I  had  made  him  abso- 
lutely independent.  I  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  my 
•design.  Fate  has  interfered,  aud  I  have  now  to  announce  to  the 
-company  and  to  Darcy  that  he  is  very  nearly  the  richest  man  among 
us.  From  an  unexpected  source,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter  to 
my  young  friend,  Darcy  has  acquired  a  very  large  fortune.  I  was 
made  aware  of  the  fact  only  the  other  day,  and  I  have  selected  this, 
the  day  of  his  majority,  to  apprise  him  of  it.  Gentlemen,  Darcy  is 
^orth  £200,000 !  " 

The  news  was  received  at  first  with  incredulity,  but  Sir  Philip 
explained  the  way  in  which  the  inheritance  had  been  left,  and  as 
he  asserted  that  all  he  said  was  true  on  his  honour,  there  remained 
no  room  for  doubt. 

The  surprise  of  none  was  greater  than  Darcy's.  From  being, 
as  he  supposed,  a  pauper,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
JE10,000  a  year.  In  the  very  blush  of  youth,  in  perfect  health, 
-with  a  mind  well  cultivated  for  his  years,  fresh  and  untainted  by  vice, 
the  means  of  boundless  enjoyment  was  within  his  reach  !  What  a 
tumult  of  ideas  crowded  on  his  mind !  He  listened  no  longer  to  the 
conversation  around  him,  lost  in  a  vain  attempt  to  realise  the  trutli 
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•of  the  marvellous  change  in  his  position  which  had  just  been  an. 
-nounced. 

The  counsels  of  the  guests,  for  the  most  part  unheeded,  were 
characteristic. 

Sir  Hugh  Gray  said,  "  The  young  dog  is  lucky,  were  it  not 
-certain  he  would  go  to  the  deuce — were  it  not  certain  that  his  luck 
was  the  most  unlucky  thing  which  could  have  occurred  to  him.  I 
l^elieve,**  he  continued,  "Sir  Philip,  that  your  theory  of  education 
is  the  best  if  you  could  carry  it  out ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
jour  ward  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  without 
having  had  any  practice  how  to  dispose  of  it.  A  little  extravagance 
would  have  been  a  good  apprenticeship.*' 

Lord  Grahame  remark^  that  **  the  young  fellow  would  do  well 
enough.  He  would  go  the  dogs,  no  doubt ;  but  he  would  come  back 
.a  sadder  and  a  married  man." 

Sir  Lawrance  Baynam  took  the  matter  up  more  gravely.  "  Alger- 
-non,"  Said  he,  "don't  believe  what  these  young  reprobates  say; 
-they  have  been  wild  boys  all  their  lives,  and  made  little  of  it.  I 
advise  you  to  be  content  with  the  wild-oats  you  have  already  sown. 
However  small  your  crop  may  be,  you  will  find  it  large  enough  to 
.spoil  by  its  mixture  any  good  grain  you  may  grow  iu  after -years.** 

Sir  Philip  had  his  own  theory  about  wild-oats.  He  thought  that  a 
^ood  scourging  crop,  taken  once  for  all,  was  the  best  preparation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  such  a  crop  being  sown 
^gain.  He  believeil  it  was  necessary  to  know  evil  in  order  to 
learn  to  avoid  it.  He  h»d  no  faiih  in  untried  virtue.  Indeed,  he 
tad  little  faith  in  anything,  and  espesially  in  matters  of  education 
he  held  the  most  uncertain  opinions.  We  have  detailed  his  own 
plan.  He  only  looked  at  it  as  an  experiment  which  might  succeed 
l)ecause  the  coutrary  plan  had  failed  in  his  case,  but  least  of  all  had  he 
^ny  faith  in  conventual  education,  and  shuddered  when  he  heard  Sir 
Hugh  Gray  state  what,  in  reality,  was  his  own  apprehension,  "that 
Algernon  was  about  10  be  launched  into  a  world  of  which  he  had  no 
experience  whatever." 

All,  then,  that  he  said  to  Darcy  was  *'  that  he  hoped  it  would 
turn  out  better  than  Sir  Hugh  anticipated,  and  that  at  all  events 
be  was  sure  his  ward  would  preserve,  above  all  things,  his  honour 
intact.     If  he  did  so,  he  could  not  go  irretrievably  wrong." 

It  was  well  on  to  11  when  the  party  broke  up  from  the  dinner 
table,  and  Sir  Philip,  Sir  Hugh  Gray,  and  Baynam  sat  down  to  » 
rubber  of  whist.  They  were  all  good  players,  and  the  amusement 
wasof  a  serious  nature;  for  the  play  at  the  Hyperion  was  high,  and 
Although  between  four  such  well.matched  players  the  losses  neadj 
balanced  the  gains,  the  sums  transferred  and  retransferred  were 
large.     Nevertheless,  the  gentlemen  played  and  paid  with  th» 
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greatest  coolness,  and  no  onlooker,  however  keen,  would  have  seen 
any  change  of  countenance,  even  when  the  game  depended  upon  the 
odd  trick,  and  £1000  on  the  game. 

Darcy  was  fascinated.  It  was  a  dangerous  initiation,  and 
promised  to  test  Sir  Philip's  theory  ;  for  the  young  fellow,  as  he- 
looked  on,  was  conscious  that  he  could  play  the  game  fully  as  well 
as  any  of  the  veterans,  whose  play  smacked  of  the  Regency,  and 
•was  considerably  behind  the  mark  of  the  present  day  ;  for  whist  is 
an  eminently  progressive  game,  and  improves  with  advancing  civili- 
sation.     Darcy  wished  to  join. 

Sir  Philip  discerned  his  wishes.  '*  I  see,  Darcy,"  said  he,  "  you 
think  you  know  the  game.  You  must  learn  it  sooner  or  later,  and 
I  believe  you  could  hardly  get  a  better  initiation  than  at  present. 
Cut  in— I  will  be  your  banker  for  £200.  I  believe,''  said  he,  "  the 
young  scamp  plays  better  than  any  of  us." 

Sir  Lawrance  Baynam  looked  as  if  he  would  have  objected. 
He  deprecated  soiling  so  fresh  a  mind  with  the  sordid  passion  of 
gambling ;  but  Lord  Grahame  made  no  objoctious ;  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gray,  who  had  been  losing,  was  scarcely  pleased  with  so  young  a 
hand  in  room  of  Sir  Philip  ;  for  they  had  already  cut,  and  Baynam 
and  Darcy  would  be  partners. 

But  if  Sir  Hugh  expected  an  easy  victim  he  was  somewhat  mis- 
taken.    Darcy  over-played  them  all,  and  both  Lord  Grahame  and 
Sir  Hugh  began  to  look  serious,  as  game  after  game  went  against 
them.     At  last  Baynam,  who  did  not  wish  that  either  his  lordship 
or  Sir  Hugh  should  be  heavy  losers,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  the  present  run  of  luck,  proposed  breaking  up  the  party. 
But  Lord  Grahame  objected.  He  had  already  lost  £500,  which  was 
more  than  his  quarter's  allowance,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
leave  London  for  the  country  in  the  height  of  the  season,  for  it  was 
his  lordship's  practice  not  to  play  beyond  his  ready  money.     K 
that  was  lost  he  returned  to  the  country  to  his  nephew,  the  Earl 
La  Chapelle's  seat,  and  remained  there  till  next  quarter-day  ;  and 
to-day,  by  a  mere  greenhorn,  he  had  lost  all  but  £100.     He  would 
have  one  trial  more ;  it  was  against  his  rule,  but  the  best  men  violate 
rules  occasionally.     He  was  rewarded   for  his  gallantry.     He  cut 
Darcy  as   a  partner,  and  fortune,  like  a  true  woman,  was  still 
on  the  side  of  youth.     In  an   hour  Darcy  was  a  gainer  of  £1000. 
The  experiment.  Sir  Philip  thought,  had  contiuued  long  enough. 
Jf,  did  not  promise  to  succeed  as  he  had  calculated,  and  this  was 
•cUarly  shown  when  he  tried  to  induce  Darcy  to  leave  off.      That 
yeung  gentleman  coolly  remarked  that  '^  being  so  large  a  gainer  it 
^. would  not  be  fair  in  him  to  break  up  the  party   unless   the  other 
..gentlemen  wished  it."     As  the  o.her  gentlemen  did  not  wish  it  Sir 
aJjUiUP  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
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But  a  new  combatant  entered  the  field.    This  was  Count  Gren. 


-vjlle,  an  attaclve  of  the  French  Embassy,  well  known  to  the  hcUntuSs 
of  the  club,  and,  like  all  diplomatists,  a  lover  of  whist.  He  was 
greeted  warmly  by  all  the  gentlemen  present,  with  the  exception 
-of  Sir  Philip,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  stranger.  Nor  did  the 
Earonet  avail  himself  of  the  iatroduction  which  took  place ;  for  Sir 
Philip  had  long  since  closed  his  book  of  intimacies,  and  in  particular 
tie  shrank  from  any  familiarity  with  a  foreigner.  He  resumed  the 
Eeview  he  had  laid  down,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  its  con- 
sents. 

Gronville  joined  the  whist  party,  and  Lord  Grahame,  having  lost 
■the  cut,  joined  Sir  Philip,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation, 
-which,  to  judge  from  the  low  tone  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  was 
of  a  private  and  interesting  nature. 

Meanwhile  whist  continued  at  the  table  with  varying  success—' 
«teady,  silent,  serious  play,  but,  ultimately,  fortune  deserted  Darcy, 
-and  his  winnings  were  rapidly  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  Gren. 
Tille.  Sir  Philip  availed  himself  of  the  change  to  endeavour  to  in- 
<luce  our  hero  to  leave,  but  he  was  no  longer  amenable  to  command 
or  persuasion  ;  with  flushed  brow,  stern  lip,  and  glittering  eye  the 
j'oung  man  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  demon  of  gambling. 
Within  a  short  time  much  of  the  freshness  of  youth  had  been 
tarnished  by  one  of  the  most  sordid  but  most  universal  and  most 
overpowering  of  passions.  Verily  the  experiment  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  Sir  Philip  could  now  address  his  homilies  to  one  not 
ignorant  of  the  vice  they  were  intended  to  denounce.  But  it  was 
not  a  place  for  a  homily,  nor  did  time  admit.  It  was  near  mid- 
night,  and  Sir  Philip  had  to  start  early  next  morning  for  the  Conti- 
«ient^  It  was  necessary  to  leave  without  seeing  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  experiment.  The  elders  also  were  tired,  and  the  result 
was  that  Darcy  and  Grenville  were  left  alone. 

To  do  the  latter  justice,  he  wished  also  to  stop  playing  ;  but 
lie  was  in  the  same  predicament  as  Darcy  had  been  sometime  be* 
fore,  namely,  a  large  gainer,  and  against  Darcy's  will  it  was  diffi- 
oult  for  him  to  get  away. 

The  game  was  changed  from  whist  to  piquet,  nor  were  the  two 
•unmatched ;  but  fortune  continued  in  the  same  direction,  and  Darcy's 
losses  increased.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  one  point  of  the 
•game,  but  played  steadily  on  as  if  the  stake  were  no  higher  than 
those  admitted  in  the  decorous  rectory  when  the  Rector  and  he 
occasionally  took  a  hand  at  this  almost  classical  game.  The  stakes 
were  increased,  and  fortune  vouchsafed  a  gleam  of  success  to  Darcy, 
1t)ut  only  again  to  desert  him.  It  was  a  case  of  dragging  the  devil 
by  the  tail,  an  operation  which  whoever  attempts  will  not  quite 
^atisfiactory.     By  two  in  the  morning  Darcy  had  lost  £5000.     Bj 
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mutual  consent  the  play  was  limited  to  two  hours  longer,  and  at^ 
its  expiry  Darcy 's  losses  amounted  to  £7000. 

The  result  sobered  him.  It  had  been  a  costly  experiment. 
Perhaps  Sir  Philip  Warden's  expectations  will  be  realised,  and 
that  of  this  kind  of  wild-oats  no  more  will  be  sown.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Darcy 's  resolution  ;  and  though  all  mankind  imitate  the 
father  of  lies,  in  being  saintly  when  sick,  there  are  yet  a  few  who  do* 
not  follow  his  example  when  they  recover,  and  Darcy,  then  and 
there,  took  a  vow  to  abjure  gambling  in  future,  and  kept  his  vow 
toleiably  well.  Meantime  it  was  necessary  to  settle,  and  our 
hero,  with  a  composure  which  a  finished  gambler  would  envy, 
wrote  out  an  I  O  XJ  and  handed  it  to  the  Count.  But  a  French- 
man when  lucky  is  sublime.  Grenville  would  not  receive  the 
document.  He  needed  no  voucher,  he  said ;  Monsieur  would  pay 
when  convenient,  and  our  hero  put  the  acknowledgment  into  his 
pocket. 

They  sat,  these  two  men,  whose  nerves  had  just  been  strung  ta 
the  highest  tension,  for  two  hours  more  together,  talking  quietly 
and  calmly  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  was  a  matter  of  high  art 
with  the  Count,  the  fruit  of  great  experience ;  with  Darcy  it  was  the^ 
gift  of  nature,  coolness  and  aplomb  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
young  man,  intensified,  as  all  natural  tendencies  are  in  man,  with 
whom  the  intellectual  nature  predominates,  by  the  literature  he 
selects  ;  and  with  Darcy  his  habitual  reading  had  consisted  of  novels 
and  history  in  which  moral  courage  is  the  great  virtue  round  which 
all  others  are  supposed  to  cluster,  and  without  which  there  cannot, 
it  seems,  be  a  hero  either  in  fact  or  in  fiction. 

The  Count  was  the  principal  speaker,  Darcy  being  as  yet 
ignorant  of  London  and  its  doings ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
attractions  of  the  monologue  which  induced  the  Frenchman  to  sit 
80  long.  At  last,  however,  they  left  the  club  together  arm-in-arm. 
They  proceeded  to  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Count's  residence 
was  on  the  Surrey  side,  while  Darcy  had  secured  his  bedroom  for 
the  night  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Strand.  He  saw  his  companioik 
to  the  bridge,  and  then  bade  him  a  cordial  farewell. 

But  our  hero  was  feverish  and  unwilling  to  go  home,  and  felt 
a  necessity  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  cool  silence  before  going  to  bed ; 
so  after  retracing  his  steps  for  a  few  yards  it  struck  him  he  might  as 
well  have  the  pleasure  of  the  Count's  company,  and  turning  back 
he  quickened  his  pace  to  overtake  him. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark,  but  not  foggy,  and  the  light  of 
the  lamps  admitted  of  seeing  some  distance  in  advance.  He  saw 
Grenville  indistinctly  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  Darcy 
was  at  this  time  passing  the  Westminster  Tavern  when  he  Faw 
the'  shadow  of  two  men  dart  from  the  recess  of  the  bridge  and 
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attack  Grenville.  He  ran  on  to  assist;  but  when  still  two- 
hundred  yards  distant  be  saw  the  Count,  whom  he  could  now 
clearly  identify,  fall.  Darcy  shouted  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice^ 
and  ran  as  fast  as  be  could.  The  robbers,  or  murderers,  heard 
him  and  turned  round.  They  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  instant. 
He  heard  one  say  to  the  other  throw  him  over,  and  then  they  lifted 
np  the  body,  poised  it  for  an  instant  on  the  parapet,  and  let  it 
fell.     Then  they  fled. 

Darcy  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  struggle  breathless.  He- 
leant  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  but  nothing  could  be  disiiactly 
seen.  But  from  the  faint  light  of  the  phosphorescent  water  he 
thought  he  saw  something  black  clinging  to  the  abutment.  H© 
leapt  back  and  as  he  reached  the  footpath  he  saw  a  watch  and  a^ 
neckerchief,  which  he  hastily  picked  up. 

Then  he  sped  back  to  the  London  side  shouting  murder  and 
calling  police ;  but  at  that  hour  there  were  no  passengers,  the 
policeman  was  off  his  beat,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the 
palace-tower  that  a  policeman  could  be  found.  Then,  indeed,  the 
the  alarm  was  given,  the  policeman  sprung  his  rattle,  and 
imme<iiately  convergingjjfrom  different  directions,  eight  or  nine  of 
the  force  arrived,  a  boat  was  quickly  secured,  torches  were  lighted, 
and  Darcy  seated  on  the  prow  of  the  boat  directed  the  men  to 
row  to  the  place  where  the  body  had  been  thrown  over. 

It  was  found  at  once  jammed  up  to  the  abutment  which  had 
prevented  the  tide  sweeping  it  down.  The  Count  was  quite  dead. 
His  handsome  face  was  colourless,  save  where  the  blood  coagulated 
on  his  brow,  the  effect  of  a  concussion  received  either  in  the  scuffle 
or  from  the  pier  in  his  fall. 

Darcy  was  horror-struck.  The  man  with  whom  he  had  just 
ten  minutes  before  been  gaily  conversing,  the  handsome,  well- 
dressed  distinguished  gentleman,  so  thoroughbred,  was  a  disfigured 
corpse,  the  clothes  torn  and  soiled  by  the  water  of  the  river,  the 
hair  dripping,  the  eyes  starting  half-out  of  their  sockets,  the 
mouth  open  as  if  gasping  for  air,  the  body  rigid,  save  that  the  arms 
swung  listlessly  to  and  fro,  as  the  corpse  was  lifted  into  the  boat. 

The  policemen  rowed  quickly  back  to  the  Westminster  Tavern^ 
into  which,  after  a  little  delay,  they  got  admittance.  There 
every  effort  was  used  to  restore  animation,  in  which  Darcy  assisted  ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  a  neighbouring  doctor,  who  soon  arrived,  as- 
ceitained  that  there  were  no  hopes.  The  skull  Lad  been  fractured, 
and  the  man  must  have  died  almost  immediately.  Darcy  could 
be  of  no  further  use  ;  he  was  informed  that  the  inquest  would  be 
held  in  the  tavern  by  10  o'clock  that  morning,  and,  it  having 
been  arranged  that  all  who  were  present  should  attend  it,  Darcy 
gave  the  watch  and  the  necktie  to  the  policeman,  and  left  the  place^ 
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He  walked  slowly  to  his  hotel.  His  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
iewilderment.  One  conyiction  came  out  of  the  state  of  mental 
confusion,  and  it  was  this — that  a  great  radical  change  had  some- 
how or  other  been  effected  in  bis  nature.  He,  Darcy,  the  morning 
before,  was  an  inexperienced  youth,  almost  a  schoolboy ;  now  he 
^eemed  suddenly  to  have  become  years  older.  He  seemed,  to 
liimself,  to  have  turned  a  corner  in  his  journey  of  life ;  and  a  totally 
new,  but  very  misty,  prospect  opened  with  thunder-clouds  on  the 
tibrizon. 

Uarcy  did  not  attend  the  inquest  next  morning.  To  explain 
the  reason  it  is  necessary  to  transport  the  reader  some  three  or  four 
bundred|miles  from  London. 
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THE  MAGI  AT  BETHLEHEM, 

AND  THE  MUHAMMADAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

Oh,  never  rudclj  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels  :  'tis  not  merely 
The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance. 

SchilUr, 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  wise  men  who 
having  seen  the  star  of  the  King  of  the  Jews  **  in  the  east,"  (not  as 
Bishop  Porteus  long  ago  pointed  out,  that  they  saw  the  star  to  the  east 
of  themselves,  but  they,  being  eastward  of  Judea,  saw  the  star 
probably  seeming  to  hang  over  that  country,)  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  guided  by  the  same  star,  went  thence  to  Bethlehem,  where  they 
worshipped  the  young  child  and  presented  unto  him  gifts.  One 
learned  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  seek  for  the  country  of  these 
**  wise  men  "  in  the  east,  identifying  them  with  certain  Khans  of 
Tartary,  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  flesh  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour. 

But  the  simple  term  of  *  *  Magi, ' '  used  in  the  Vulgate,  is  suflScient 
to  show  that  they  were  in  reality  fire- worshippers,  who  came  from 
Persia,  or  from  such  parts  of  Arabia  as  the  fire- worshippers  had 
extended  themselves  into.  The  presents  made,  and  which  consisted 
of  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myixh,  would  seem  to  indicate 
southern  Arabia ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  the  magi, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  may  have  been  in  possession  of  such  articles 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  commerce. 

It  is  certain,  as  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  inform  us,  that  an 
expectation  prevailed  through  the  whole  East,  that  about  that  time 
a  king  should  arise  out  of  Judea,  who  should  rule  over  all  the 
world ;  and  there  were  Jews  enough  in  Persia,  and  far  more  in 
Arabia,  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  and  show  it  to  be  contained  in 
their  sacred  books,  from  whence,  therefore,  the  more  learned  wise 
men  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  received  it.  The  star  in  the  east  has 
been  viewed  by  some  as  the  light  of  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  glory, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvii.  5,  and  2  Pet. 
i.  17,  by  others,  as  by  Dr.  Hales,  as  the  same  as  the  "glory  of  the 
Lord,"  or  the  miraculous  light  which  "shone  round  about  the 
shepherds,"  and  which  may  have  appeared  to  the  magi,  in  the 
flame  night,  at  a  great  distance,  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  star 
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But  taken  idmply  as  the  luminous  heavenly  body  commonly  knowi^^ 
as  a  slar,  it  would  appear  from  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  that  such  wer» — 
figuratively  known  among  the  Jews  as  designating  selection  or- 
royalty  ;  and  this  would  be  still  more  the  case  with  the  Magi,  who— 
were  addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  as  well  as- 
to  the  worship   of  fire,  as  the    emblem   of   the    purer  elements, 
existing  in  the  heavens. 

The  following  legend,  although  purely  fabulous  and  containing 
those  anachronisms  which  aie  not  uncommon  in  Oriental  legends^, 
is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  interestiog 
as  illustrating  the  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Magi  cam& 
from  Persia,  and  showing  such  to  be  an  oldea  belief;  and  it  is^ 
also  illustrative  of    the   principle  by  which  the  fire-worshippers 
were  guided  in  the  selection  of  their  temples,  almost  invariably  in 
places  where  there  was  a  natural  supply  of  naphtha  or  mineral  oil^ 
which,  conducted  from  the  earth  by  pipes,  burned  perpetually  on 
their  altars.     The  legend  is  related  by  Mosa'er,  son  of  Moehlehl, 
who  is  supposed  from  an  extract  of  his  works  given  in  the  * '  Mojemo* 
TBeldan,"   in  which  he   states   himself  to   have   travelled    with 
Abu  Dalafu.rAjeli,  who  died  at  Baghdad  in  a.d.  839,    to   have 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  century. 

Mosa'er  relates  then  that  King  Hormuz  was  informed  that  a 
child,  blessed  by  God,  was  about  to  be  born  at  Jerusalem,  in  a 
village  called  Beit  Lehem,  (House  of  bread,  now  Beit  Lahm,. 
house  of  flesh),  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  oflfer  it 
perfumes,  oil,  and  milk.  He  accordingly  entrusted  these  presents^ 
together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  a  trustworthy  person,  and 
bade  him  go  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain  information  regarding  this 
child.  He  further  bade  him,  when  he  had  found  it,  to  give  the 
presents  to  the  mother,  congratulating  her  upon  having  given  birth, 
to  a  man  whose  glory  and  virtues  would  spread  all  over  the  world, 
and  begging  her  at  the  same  time  to  pray  for  Hormiiz  and  for  his 
kingdom. 

The  messenger  journeyed,  accordingly,  to  Mary,  presented  her 
with  the  ofierings  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  informed  her  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  her  child. 

When  he  was  about  to  return,  Mary  gave  him  a  sackful  of  earth, 
and  said  to  him  :  *'  Tell  your  master  to  erect  a  building  with  this 
earth.*' 

The  *' wise  man  of  the  east  "  set  out  for  his  own  country,  but 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  is  Shiz,  and  which  was  then  a  desert 
plain,  he  was  overtaken  by  sickness,  and  feeling  his  end  approach^ 
ing,  he  buried  the  sack  in  the  ground. 

The  Persians  relate  that  King  Hormuz,  having  been  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  envoy,  sent  one  of  his  officers  with  orders  to  raise 
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a  fire  temple  at  the  place  of  his  decease.  The  oflScer  asked  i  the 
King  how  he  should  be  able  to  discover  the  spot ;  whereupoa  the 
latter  said  : 

"  Go,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  be  enabled  at  once  to- 
recognise  the  spot.*' 

Arrived  at  the  site  of  Shiz,  the  oflScer  fell  into  a  state  of  great 
embarrassment,  as  to  how  he  should  acquit  himself  of  his  mission  ;. 
but  no  sooner  had  night  come  on,  than  he  saw  a  light  (a  not  un- 
common occurrence  where  there  are  springs  of  naphtha)  issue  forth 
from  the  ground.  Ue  hastened  to  trace  a  line  of  demarcation^ 
round  the  flame,  and  the  next  day  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fire 
temple,  which  afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Pyrseus  of  Shiz. 

Sir  Henry  RawUnson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  learned 
and  exhaustive  memoir  on  this  fire  temple  which  rose  upon  the 
site  of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  quotes  Masudi  to  prove  that  it 
was  really  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  dated  anterior  even  to 
Zardiisht,  or  Zoroaster ;  nor,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  was  the  first 
of  the  Hormuzds  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tzetzes,  in  his  poetical  history  (Tzetzae  Chiliad,  iii.  c.  66), 
describes  the  sacred  fire  at  Shiz,  as  having  being  originally  lighted 
by  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven ;  which  supposing  such  a  statement 
to  be  correct,  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  about  it,  would  still 
imply  the  existence  of  fuel  to  be  kindled.  What  this  fuel  wa» 
Milton  has  well  depicted  in  his  description  of  Pandemonium,  where  r 

"  Many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.'' 

The  Muhammadan  account  of  the  Nativity,  as  derived  from  the 
Koran  and  its  conmientaries,  as  also  from  other  legendary  sources 
differs  greatly  from  that  given  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  According 
to  these  legends,  there  once  lived  in  Palestine  a  man  named  Amrani 
Ibn  Matham,  who  had  attained  to  a  great  age  without  being 
blessed  with  posterity.  Shortly  before  his  death,  his  wife  Hanna 
prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he  might  not  suflfer  her  to  die  childless. 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  when  she  was  with  child  she  dedicated 
her  ofl&pring  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  But,  contrary  to  her 
expectations,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  she  named  Mariam 
(Mary),  and  was  naturally  in  doubt  if  her  child  would  be  accepted 
as  a  servant  in  the  Temple,  until  an  angel  cried  to  her,  "Allah  ha» 
accepted  thy  vow,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that  thou  should' st 
not  give  birth  to  a  son.  He  has,  moreover,  sanctified  thy  daughter^ 
as  well  as  the  man-child  that  shall  be  born  of  her,  and  will 
preserve  him  from  the  touch  of  Satan,  who  renders  every  other  child* 
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:SU8ceptible  of  sin  from  its  birth  (on  which  account,  also^  all  children 
cry  aloud  when  they  are  born)." 

These  words  comforted  Hanna,  whose  husband  had  died  during 
her  pregnancy.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  childbed, 
she  carried  her  infant  daughter  to  Jerusalem,  and  presented  her  to 
the  priests,  as  a  child  dedicated  to  Allah.  Zachariah,  a  priest 
whose  wife  was  related  to  Hanna,  was  desirous  of  taking  the  child 
home  with  him ;  but  the  other  priests,  who  were  all  eager  for  this 
privilege,  (for,  on  account  of  his  piety,  Amram  had  stood  in  high 
repute  among  them)  protested  against  it,  and  forced  him  to  cast 
Jots  with  them  for  the  guardianship  of  Mary. 

They  proceeded,  therefore,  tweuty-nine  in  number,  to  the  Jor- 
dan, and  flung  their  jirids,  or  javelins,  into  the  river,  on  the  under- 
standing  that  he  whose  javelin  should  rise  again,  and  remain  on 
jthe  water,  should  bring  her  up.  By  the  will  of  Allah,  the  lot 
decided  in  favour  of  Zachariah,  who  then  built  a  small  chamber 
for  Mary  in  the  Temple,  to  which  no  one  had  access  but  himself. 
But  when  he  brought  her  some  food,  she  was  already  supplied ; 
and  though  it  was  winter,  the  choicest  summer  fruits  were  laid 
^before  her,  To  his  inquiry  where  she  had  obtained  it  all,  she 
replied,  "  From  Allah,  who  satisfieth  every  one  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  and  giving  no  account  of  his  proceedings.**  When 
JZachariah  saw  this,  he  prayed  to  Allah  to  perform  a  miracle  even 
in  his  case,  and  to  bless  him  with  a  son,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age.  Then  Gabriel  called  to  him,  **  Allah  will  give  thee  a 
son,  who  shall  be  called  Jahja  "  (John).  Zachariah  went  down  to  his 
house  filled  with  joy,  and  related  to  his  wife  what  the  angel  had  an- 
nounced to  him  ;  but  as  she  was  already  ninety  and  eight  years  of 
^ge,  and  her  husband  one  hundred  and  twenty,  she  laughed  at  him, 
till  at  last  he  himself  began  to  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
iind  asked  a  sign  from  Allah. 

**  As  the  punishment  of  thy  unbelief,"  cried  Gabriel  unto  him, 
^'  thou  shall  be  speechless  for  three  days  ;  and  let  this  serve  thee 
^is  the  sign  thou  hast  required." 

On  the  following  morning  Zachariah,  as  usual,  desired  to  lead 
in  prayer,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  sound  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  besought  Allah  to  pardon 
him  and  his  wife. 

Then  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  which  said,  •*  Your  sin 
is  forgiven,  and  Allah  will  give  you  a  son,  who  shall  surpass  in 
purity  and  holiness  all  the  men  of  his  time.  Blessed  be  he  in  the 
day  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  death  and  resurrec 
•tion." 

Within  a  year's  time,  Zachariah  became  the  father  of  a  child 
-which,  even  at  its  birUi,  had  a  holy  and  venerable  appearance. 
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He  now  divided  his  time  between  him  and  Mary :  and  John  in  the 
house  of  his  father,  and  Mary  in  the  Temple,  grew  up  like  twa 
fair  flowers,  to  the  joy  of  all  believers,  daily  increasing  in  wisdom 
and  piety. 

When  Mary  had  grown  to  womanhood,  there  appeared  to  her 
one  day,  while  she  was  alone  in  her  cell,  Gabriel  in  full  human 
form. 

Mary  hastily  covered  herself  with  her  veil,  and  cried,  "  Most 
Merciful!  assist  me  against  this  man." 

But  Gabriel  said,  "  Fear  nothing  from  me.  I  am  the  messenger 
of  thy  Lord,  who  has  exalted  thee  above  all  the  women  of  earth, 
and  am  come  to  make  known  to  thee  His  will.  Thou  shalt  hear 
a  son,  and  call  him  Isa,  the  Blessed  one.  He  shall  speak  earlier 
than  all  other  children,  and  be  honoured  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come  !*' 

**  How  shall  I  bear  a  son,"  replied  Mary,  afifrighted,  **  since  I 
have  not  known  a  man  ?" 

**  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Gabriel.  **  Did  not  Allah  create  Adam 
without  either  father  or  mother,  merely  by  his  word  *  Be  thou 
created  V  Thy  son  shall  be  a  sign  of  His  Omnipotence,  and  as 
His  prophet,  restore  the  backsliding  sons  of  Israel  to  the  path  of 
righteousness." 

When  Gabriel  had  thus  spoken,  he  raised,  with  his  finger, 
Mary's  robe  from  her  bosom,  and  breathed  upon  her. 

*' Thereupon  she  ran  into  the  field,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 
support  herself  on  the  withered  trunk  of  a  date-tree  before  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  Then  cried  she,  ^'  Oh  that  I  had  died  and 
been  forgotten  ere  this,  rather  than  that  the  suspicion  of  having 
sinned  should  fall  upon  me  !" 

Gabriel  appeared  again  to  her,  and  said,  **  Fear  nothing,  Mary. 
Behold,  the  Lord  causes  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  to  gush  forth 
from  the  earth  at  thy  feet,  and  the  trunk  on  which  thou  leanest  is 
blooming  even  now,  and  fresh  dates  are  covering  its  withered 
Lianches.  Eat  and  drink,  and  when  thou  art  satisfied,  return  to 
thy  people ;  and  if  any  one  shall  inquire  of  thee  respecting  thy 
child,  be  thou  silent  and  leave  thy  defence  to  Him." 

Mary  plucked  a  few  dates,  which  tasted  like  fruit  from  Para- 
dise, drank  from  the  fountain,  whose  water  was  even  like  milk, 
and  then  went,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  unto  her  family  ;  but 
all  the  people  cried  out  to  her,  *  *  Mary,  what  hast  thou  done  1 
Thy  father  was  so  pious,  and  thy  mother  so  chaste." 

Mary  instead  of  replying  pointed  to  the  child. 

Then  said  her  relations,  *' Shall  this  new-born  child  answer 
us?" 

But  Jesus  said,  **  Do  not  sin  in  suspecting  my  mother.     Allah 
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las  created  me  by  His  word,  and  has  chosen  me  to  be  His  senraa 
:and  prophet.'* 

Then  follows  an  account  of  Christ's  miracles,  among  which  is  on 
characterised  by  the  child-like  simplicity  of  the  Orientals,  th= 
•Christ,  by  the  will  of  Allah,  created  various  kinds  of  birds  out  of  cla- 
which  he  animated  with  his  breath,  so  that  they  ate  and  drai^ 
and  flew  up  and  down  like  natural  birds.  Dr.  Weil,  of  Heidelberr 
argues,  in  respect  of  these  Oriental  legends  of  the  Nativity,  tl» 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  them  the  views  of  a  baptised  Jer 
He  acknowledges  in  Christ  the  livmg  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  Gkz: 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  letter  and  the  empty  ceremoni 
into  which  Judaism  had  then  fallen.  In  the  miraculous  birth 
Christ  there  is  nothing  incredible  to  him  ;  for  was  not  Adam,  tot 
<3reated  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  \  He  admits  all  the  miracles  o 
the  Gospel ;  or  had  not  the  earlier  prophets  also  worked  miracles! 
Even  in  the  Ascension  he  finds  nothing  strange ;  for  Enoch  and 
Elias  were  also  translated  to  heaven.  But  that  a  true  prophet 
should  place  himself  and  his  mother  on  a  level  with  the  Most  Higl 
God  is  repugnant  to  his  feelings  ;  and  he  refuses,  in  like  manner,  t 
Relieve  in  the  crucifixion,  because  it  appears  to  him  to  reflect  upoi 
the  justice  of  God,  and  to  conflict  with  the  history  of  former  propheti 
whom  He  had  delivered  out  of  every  danger. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable,  as  i 
well  known  that  Muhammad  was  not  only  ignorant  of  every  spoke 
or  written  language,  except  the  Arabic,  which  he  only  learned  lat 
in  life  to  write,  and  even  to  read,  and  that  he  was  thus,  in  consi 
quence  of  that  ignorance,  entirely  restricted  to  oral  instruction  firoi 
Jews  and  Christians.  Among  those  instructors  with  whom  th 
prophet  lived  on  intimate  terms,  were,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Salam, 
learned  Jew,  Salman,  the  Persian,  who  had  long  lived  among  Je'w 
and  Christians,  and  who  before  he  became  a  Mussulman,  wi 
successively  a  Magian,  Jew,  and  Christian,  and  the  monk  Bahin 
who  was  a  baptised  Jew,  but  with  whom  he  had  only  brief  int® 
•course  at  Bozra.  The  whole  legend  shows,  however,  how  painfull 
deceived  Muhammad  was  by  those  who  spoke  to  him  of  the  Loi 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  if,  even  with  his  imperfect  knowledge,  l 
believed  Him  to  have  been  a  great  prophet,  it  is  questionabl 
if  he  might  not  have  been  led  to  believe  in  His  Divinity,  had  1: 
been  able  to  read  the  Gospel,  or  had  he  even  had  it  expounde 
to  him  by  the  cousin  of  his  wife,  Kadidja,  to  whom  he  was  probabl 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  religious  education,  and,  who,  befoi 
becoming  a  Mussulman,  had,  after  abandoning  the  religionof  Arabi 
his  native  country,  sought  refuge,  first  in  Judaism,  and  then  i 
•Christianity,  but  without  finding  a  standpoint  in  either. 
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PAGES   IN   THE  LIEE   OP  A  CELEBRATED   STATESMAN. 
BY  EMMA  ELIZA  HAMILTON. 


Another  year!  why  record  its  monotonous  misery;  frequent 
^change  of  residence  from  Biarritz  to  Mentone,  from  the  lovely 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Norway  ; 
everywhere  something  to  ruflBe  the  Earl,  indeed,  more  sterness, 
deeper  gloom,  1o  drive  the  hapless  pair  away. 

Their  last  change  was  to  Kissengen  (then  an  obscure  village  on 
the  skirt  of  the  Black  Forest,  but  for  many  years  in  great  repute 
by  Dr.  Granville's  recommendation  of  its  medicinal  baths).  Here 
they  had  resided  two  months  ;  heavy — heavy  time ! — as  one  after 
the  other  loosened  and  broke  down  some  portion  of  that  wondrous 
fabric  with  which  God  has  endowed  the  human  frame  for  man's 
health  and  comfort ;  too  often,  alas !  fatally  injured  by  his  own 
follies.  A  total  want  of  employment,  or  any  recreation,  was  of 
itself  a  severe  pull  on  the  constitution  ;  for  though  Lord  Belmont 
^at  for  some  hours  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  this  was  more  an  ex- 
cuse for  silence  than  any  edification  he  derived  from  the  subject ; 
he  never  rode  on  horseback,  or  walked  beyond  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Poor  Lady  Belmont  had  tried  and  tried  to  find 
some  employment,  but  her  devoted  love  caused  her  thoughts  con- 
tinually to  wander  towards  him  whose  every  step  and  look  she 
studied.  As  yet  no  Divine  spark  burst  forth  from  dull  mortality,  and 
exulting  in  its  triumph  over  the  body,  felt  the  power  of  raising 
the  mind  of  the  creature  to  the  image  of  the  Creator ;  all  was  of 
the  earth — and  earthy. 

As  one  morning,  in  the  lonely  chamber.  Lady  Belmont  sat  half 
dressed,  her  untasted  breakfast  beside  her,  she  sank  down  on  her 
pillow,  and  thronging  to  memory  came  all  the  changes  of  her  life 
— her  playful  childhood — the  merry  smiles  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters — her  beautiful  girlhood — a  parent's  pride  and  love — her 
friends — the  prospects  so  bright  around  her — the  meeting  with 
Lord  Belmont — their  first  words  of  love,  blissful  to  her  young 
lieart — ^all  these  scenes  came  before  her  mind,  and  brought  a  be- 
wildered impression. 

The  door  opened,  a  footstep  was  near,  a  voice,  trembling  and 
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mournful,  pronounced  her  name ;  she  started  up,  and  gazed  for  one 
instant  in  her  husband's  face.  Lord  Behoont  was  there,  his  coun. 
tenance  struck  her  with  an  indescribable  awe,  she  turned  away 
without  another  look  or  power  of  uttering  a  word.  Yes !  those 
quivering  features  and  haggard  eyes  bore  witness  to  the  bodily 
and  mental  agonies  the  sufFerer  had  ensured  that  night;  the 
struggle  of  an  awakened  conscience,  the  full  sense  of  his  selfishness 
and  harsh  unkindness  towards  her  who  had  so  long  borne  it  with- 
out complaint,  the  conviction  that  he  should  soon  be  called  away 
without  retrieving  the  past ;  yet  from  the  deep  wells  of  human  suffer, 
ing  had  arisen  a  holy  comfort — a  feeling  that  his  Heavenly  Father 
had  accepted  his  repentance — all  this  gave  the  expression  that  so 
overpowered  his  wife. 

"  Hear  me,"  he  cried,  with  a  grasping  earnestness  ;  **  oh,  turn 
not  away !  I  feel  I  deserve  nothing  but  hatred,  but  in  the  dread 
night  watches  your  blessed  smiles  seemed  to  hover  over  me  and 
speak  pardon  ;  then  grant  me  one  look,  one  word,  before  I  die." 
He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  repeating,  **  Speak  to  me,  pardon 
me,  before  I  die." 

"  Oh  1  say  not  that  word,  my  darling,  precious  love !  Speak  not 
of  pardon.  Ob,  George,  George !  you  will  be  more  to  me  now  than 
ever."  She  clung  to  him  breathing  sweet  plaintive  murmurs,  like 
the  gentle  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  over  her  wounded  mate. 

All  that  day  as  the  sick  man  reclined,  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body,  his  Fanny  knelt  beside  the  couch,  and  the  frequent  pressure 
of  his  emaciated  hand,  held  in  her  soft,  dewy  palm,  proved  he  felt 
comfort. 

After  a  while,  with  some  effort.  Lord  Belmont  rose,  and,  point- 
ing to  a  writing-table,  expressed  by  signs  some  immediate  com. 
munication.     Fanny  sat  down  by  the  table  and  took  the  pen. 

** Write  to  Woodlands,"  said  her  husband,  "and  order  pre- 
parations for  our  return ;  you  shall  no  longer  be  dragged  a  wanderer 
over  the  world.  I  wish  to  leave  you  with  our  own  people — I  wish 
to  die  there." 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  of  that,  my  darling  1  We  will  return ;  at  Wood- 
lands, rest  and  quiet  will  restore  you.  Oh,  yes,  George,  each  day 
you  will  regain  strength  and  peace  of  mind.  We  shall  be  so  happy  !" 

"  Would  it  were  permitted,"  said  the  Earl ;  '^  but  the  decree  is 
gone  forth.  I  cannot  live — all  the  blessings  of  this  life  thrown 
away,  and,  greatest  loss  than  all,  your  love,  all  thrown  away." 

The  Woodlands  letter  finished,  he  himself  dictated  one  to  Dr. 

C ,  announcing  their  intention  to  return,  and  requesting  his 

presence.  *'  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  at  Lucerne  he  parted  from 
me  in  J  is  pi  ea.su  re.  1  was  in  fault ;  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  he  is  a  true 
friend  cf  }ouro,  Fanny,  and  1  wish  him  to  le  near  you." 
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_  From  this  hour  Lord  Belmont  expressed  constant  anxiety  for  the 
iiomeward  journey,  which  in  a  fe>T  days  was  commenced  ;  his  stata 
-of  illness  caused  great  fatigue  in  travelling,  but  the  anxious  desira 
to  reach  England  supported  him  through,  and  having  crossed  the 
'Channel,  he  allowed  no  further  delay,  proceeding  immediately  to 
WootUands.  Lord  and  Lady  Belmont's  kindness  and  munificence 
"had  won  the  ajSection  of  their  poor  neighbours,  so  that  their  arrival 
was  expected  by  gladsome  hearts,  and  as  the  carriage  dashed  rapidly 
through  the  village,  the  church  bells  struck  forth  a  merry  peal. 

**  What  mockery!*'  exclaimed  the  fainting  sufferer,  "when 
these  bells  will  soon  toll  " — ho  stopped— the  deep  shadows  of  grief 
-on  Fanny's  face  showed  she  fait  the  remark. 

At  the  park  gates  the  village  children  stood  with  smiles  and 
<:ourtesies,  offering  bouquew  of  primroses  and  violets. 

On  entering  the  house,  many  recollections  overthrew  the  little 
strength  which  intense  effort  had  maintained ;  and  for  a  few.days 
the  E:irl  was  unable  to  think  or  act.  But  there  were  plans  for  Lady 
Belmont's  future  comfort  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  anxious  husband 
soon  rallied  to  the  task.  On  the  Sunday  after  their  return  Lord 
Belmont  expressed  his  intention  of  attending  morning  service  in  the 
parish  church.  They  went  early — the  Woodlands  pew  was  in  the 
gallery.  The  early  feeble  steps  required  assistance  to  mount  the 
stains ;  when  gained,  husband  and  wife  sat  down  in  the  same  place 
they  occupied  so  few  years  since,  the  first  Sunday  after  their  mar- 
riage. The  bride  had  then  drawn  down  her  veil,  to  hide  the  blushing 
beauties  which  attracted  every  eye ;  again  the  veil  is  down,  but 
saturated  with  tears.  And,  he,  whose  beaming  happiness  shone 
in  his  vigorous  health  and  manhood — can  that  shrunk,  attenuated 
frame — that  cheek  of  ashy  paleness — can  it  be  Lord  Belmont  ? 

The  worthy  Rector,  with  best  intention,  but  questionable  tact, 
made  some  allusion  to  the  brevity  of  all  earthly  bliss,  and  the 
duty  of  preparing  for  a  speedy  change.  This  quite  overcame  the 
restraint  of  poor  Fanny's  feelings,  hiding  behind  a  pillar  in  the  pew, 
she  sobbed  unnoticed.  The  Earl's  devout  manner  throughout  the 
service  evinced  no  change.  The  sermon  ended,  the  congregation 
dispersed,  villagers,  as  they  homeward  trod  the  church  path,  talked 
together  of  the  former  rejoicing,  the  bonfires  and  feasting,  when  the 
noble  pair  came  dowm  to  Woodlands.  The  dance  on  the  Meadow 
Croft ;  how  a  chair  for  the  bride  was  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  how 
the  Earl  led  down  the  dance  with  Mrs.  Jones,  the  blacksmith's 
pretty  wife.     *'  Sad  change  !"  was  the  chorus. 

*'  No  wonder !"  said  Farmer  Giles,  the  oracle  of  the  village,  *•  No 
winder  I  I'll  be  bound  he  never  tasted  a  juicy  slice  of  Southdown 
or  sirloin  of  beef  since  he  left  England ;  how  can  a  man  thrive  on 
stewed  frogs  and  saur-kraut  \ 

D 
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**  Without  contradicting  yon,  Mr.  Giles,"  said  Hannah  Speer 
of  the  tobacconist's  shop,  "  I  saw  at  a  glance  my  lord  has  bee 
practised  on." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

**Well,  I'll  tell  you.  My  uncle's  brother-in-law's  nephew's  cous 
lived  valet  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  took  a  house  for  two  yeci 
near  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany.  That  place  is  haunt^  H 
demons  ard  devils ;  the  country  people  are  quite  familiar  wi 
them,  and  get  their  help  for  wicked  jobs.  They  can  draw  the  IH 
blood,  and  strength  from  a  man.  My  lord  has  been  dealt  wit 
Rely  on  that.  Master  Giles ;   no  doctor  can  put  back  the  spirit." 

A  farmer's  lad,  who  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  startling  legeuc 
cried  out,  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Speers,  is  it  catching,  if  I  g  jes  near  my  lord  V 
The  answer  is  not  on  record. 

The  groups  separated  as  they  came  to  the  various  lanes  and 
turnings ;  meanwhile,  the  Belmonts  arrived  at  home. 

As  the  carriage-door  was  opened  a  friendly  hand  and  cheerful 
Toice  saluted  them.  *'  Welcome,  welcome  back  to  England  !  a 
thousand  welcomes  !      Delighted  to  see  you  both  looking  so  well!" 

Fanny  escaped  int(>  the  bouse. 

Dr.  C seizing  Lord  Belmont's  arm,  pressing  it,  as  in  eagei 

friendship,  and  talking  rapidly  the  while,  contrived  to  support  bine 
up  the  steps  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

"  Have  come  the  first  hour  I  could  command.  Your  lordshij 
returns  in  the  most  propitious  season  ;  Woodlands  never  looks  s< 
bright  as  in  early  spring,  the  lilacs,  and  labumams,  guelder  roses 
and  copper  beach,  all  blend  together." 

**  Dr.  C ,"  said  the  Earl,  cutting  short  the  loquacious  speake; 

**  I  have  anxiously  desired  to  see  you,  and  make  my  last  request 
Lady  Belmont  has  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  you  must  promise 
me  to  be  with  her  at  the  time  of  my  death.  At  first  she  will  suflFe: 
greatly  ;  though,  when  time  has  passed,  I  trust  that  many  happj 
years  are  in  store  for  her  ;  but  you,  will  relieve^  my  mind  by  pro. 
inising  to  be  here  as  a  support  and  comfort." 

"  Lord  Belmont,"  said  the  Dr.,  with  a  serious  look,  "  I  woulc 
promise  anything  in  my  power  to  fulfil  ;  but  I  am  sixty-eight  yean 
old.  True,  I  still  possess,  thank  God,  mens  Bana  in  coifore  sand 
1  cannot  expect  to  survive  your  lordship." 

"  Dr.  C'— — ,  I  am  a  dying  man." 

*•  Lord  Belmont,  you  have  not  taken  a  medical  degree  ;  and  ij 
you  commence  practice  against  me,  I  shall  denounce  you  as  a 
quack.  You  cannot  die  if  you  would,  unless  3'ou  throw  yourseli 
from  the  water  tower  yonder  and  break  your  neck  ;  you  must  be 
content  to  vegetate  for  a  few  months,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  around 
jou." 
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In  spite  of  these  jocose  and  cheering  remarks,  when  Dr.  C — — , 
retomed  that  evening  to  town,  having  carefully  watched  his  patient, 
his  fears  were  much  greater  than  his  hopes.  "  Poor,  dear,  little 
woman!''  he  mentally  exclaimed,  **  what  will  become  of  her  ?  She 
is  more  attached  to  him  than  ever.  One  good  symptom,  there  is  no 
cough,  the  lungs  are  sound — ^he  may  come  round." 


Spring !  Sweet  advent  of  summer's  radiant  treasures,  delicious 
harbinger!  thy  tender  verdure  like  an  infant's  smile  passes 
£rom  018  when  riper  charms  appear — ah !  none  surpassing  thine. 
Hour,  by  hour  we  see  thee  give  up  to  us  some  young  nursling, 
reared  and  guarded  from  the  inclement  winter  in  thy  soft,  genial 
bosom ;  thy  duty  is  complete ;  expanding  flowers,  thicker  foliage 
spreads  its  shadows,  and  glittering  lights  flash  through  the  groves  of 
Woodlands. 

Notwithstanding  sad  forebodings  and  extreme  debility,  Lord 
Belmont  lives  on,  proof  of  the  conquest  achieved  by  strong  vita- 
lity over  fearful  odds.  The  Earl's  better  nature  inspires  a  wish 
to  subdue  that  morbid  selfishness  which  embittered  the  last  few 
years.  He  begins  to  live  for  others,  and  tries  to  redeem  the  way- 
ward nnkindness  towards  the  fond  wife  who  endured  all^  to  whom 
life  was  only  for  his  comfort.  There  seemed  an  effort  to  be 
cheerful,  grateful,  for  the  many  blessings  showered  upon  him, 
though  the  crowning  blessing  litalih  was  still  denied. 

An  incident  occurred  showing,  however  frail  the  body,  the 
mind  had  acquired  a  healthier  tone.  We  recollect  the  churlish 
manner  in  which  the  Earl  refused  to  meet  his  wife's  family  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  evasive  answers  poor  Fanny  was  compelled 
to  give  for  their  own  immediate  departure;  from  that  time  the 
continued  subterfuges  she  still  expressed  caused  her  parents  much 
anxiety.  She  was  such  an  affectionate  child,  that  there  must  be 
some  mystery  ;  Lady  Vernon  resolved  to  prove  it,  and  early  in  May 
announced  her  intentions  of  coming  to  Woodlands  the  following 
week.  Lord  Belmont  rtjow  expressed  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  her,  and  of  the  happiness  Fanny  woidd  enjoy  in  her 
mother's  society.  As  the  carriage  drove  up  the  Earl  came  for. 
ward  to  meet  his  mother-in-law,  and  tried  to  give  a  smile  of 
welcome,  thai  smile  far  more  affecting  than  any  tears  could  be. 
Lady  Vernon  was  a  complete  woman  of  the  world,  gifted  with 
infinite  self-command ;  but  her  coimtenance  betrayed  the  shock 
as  she  beheld  the  attenuated  frame  and  care-shrunk  features 
before  her.  Could  it  be  the  man  who  only  three  years  past  shone 
80  bright  in  the  noontide  vigour  of  health  and  enjoyment? 
the  genial,  happy  friend  ? — the  charm  of  society  1     Lady  Vernon 
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could  not  answer  the  faint  words  he  uttered.  When  Fanny 
lier — after  the  fond  embrace,  the  first  gush  of  tenderness- 
mother  looked  in  the  daughter's  face,  readmg  there  the  rec 
of  past  misery.  When  alone  together,  and  closely  questio 
the  only  reply  was  an  entreaty  that  the  change  in  her  husl 
might  not  be  noticed ;  he  was  doing  well,  only  rather  w 
Lady  Belmont's  timid  nature  shrunk  firom  detailing  the  fes 
story.  That  piteous  scene  in  Newgate  cell ;  the  remorse-st: 
father;  the  doomed,  deserted  child  lying  dead  before  h 
the  sudden  shock  which  for  a  time  had  overwhelmed  the  peni 
spirit — struck  mind  and  body  until  all  natural  feelings  ^ 
crushed.  Great  Father  of  our  immortal  souls !  Inspirer ! 
server!  thou  dost  hold  the  link  binding  us  with  Thee  :  withd 
Thy  hand,  and  it  is  broken.  The  frail  creature  is  left  to  battle  ' 
helpless  infirmity,  or  writhe  in  misery.  Such  had  been  the 
band's  condition ;  such  the  wife's  devoted  constancy.  Better 
it  been  could  her  mother  have  refrained  from  questioning  the  pas 
merciful  decree  had  calmed  the  perturbed  spirit,  saying  to  the  < 
cloud.  Disperse.  But  Lady  Yemon  was  a  woman  unaccusto 
to  opposition ;  she  determined  to  know  all. 

The  moment  Fanny  lefc  the  room  she  summoned  Ham 
Lady  Belmont's  faithful  servant  (our  old  acquaintance)  into 
presence.  Hannah  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Yemon  housel 
never  knew  another  service,  nor  beyond  that  family  another  he 
now,  type  of  a  class  fast  dying  out ;  one  of  those  attached  serv 
belonging  to  the  house,  sharer  in  their  joys  and  .sorrows,  ident 
with  their  interests  more  than  their  own,  a  memory  of  the  o 
time.  She  believed  there  never  was,  and  never  would  be, 
living  creature  so  wise  or  good,  or  worthy  of  respect,  as  I 
Yemon ;  therefore  it  was  with  no  little  dread  she  stood  before 
ladyship,  having  been  cautioned  that  very  moming  not  to  bre 
^  word  about  Lord  Belmont's  illness. 

Fixing  on  her  a  penetrating  glance,  Lady  Yemon  thus  addrc 
her,  in  a  kind  but  rather  authorative  voice  :  "  Hannah  Jarvis,  v 
my  daughter  married  I  sent  you  with  her  to  be  her  constant  a1 
dant." 

*•  And,  my  lady,  I  have  never  left  her  for  a  single  day." 

**Then  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  original  cause  of  ] 
Belmont's  illness." 

**  Ah,  my  lady,  it  is  a  sad  story  !" 

"  No  preamble,  if  you  please  ;  tell  me  immediately  the  w 
truth  without  prevarication." 

'*  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  presume  to  use  ^^^ria^om 
your  ladyship." 
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<'  Then  tell  me  at  onoe." 

*'  Oby  please,  my  lady^  don't  flutter  me ;  I  must  begin  at  the 
beginning ;  it  was  all  about  a  child." 

"  A  child  I  what  child  ?  whose  ]" 

**  Saving  your  presence,  my  lady,  many  years  ago,  when  Lord 
Belmont  was  very  young,  he  had  a  misfortune— the  girl  had  a  baby  \ 
after  that  she  married,  and  went  to  foreign  parts  with  her  husband  ; 
left  the  little  boy  with  her  mother,  they  fell  into  poverty,  and  were 
taken  the  workhouse." 

'*  And  the  best  place  for  them." 

*'  So  I  always  said,  my  lady ;  that  was  just  my  opiaion.  But  as 
the  lad  grew  up  he  wished  to  better  himself ;  so  he  ran  away,  and 
got  up  to  London.  He  fell  into  a  bad  lot,  and  learnt  housebreaking. 
One  night  he  was  caught,  and  came  to  be  hanged — No,  no  !  I  mis- 
take ;  he  died  before  he  was  hanged." 

"  Go  on." 

•*  One  Sunday  night,  my  lady,  some  wicked  gentleman  wrote 
my  lord  all  about  it ;  he  was  in  a  sad  taking,  and  the  next  morning 
would  go  up  to  Newgate  prison  to  try  what  could  be  done.  The 
lad  had  died  in  the  night,  and  my  lord  saw  him  lying  a  corpse 
before  him  in  the  cell.  The  shock  overset  him  altogether;  he 
came  home,  had  fits  and  a  bad  fever;  then,  my  lady,  he  fell  inte 
strange  manners,  and — " 

I^y  Vernon  stopped  her  short  (for  when  Hannah  was  once  set 
going  she  was  always  vastly  circumstantial).  "  I  see  it  is  all  on  the 
nerves ;  he  must  see  Sir  Henry  Gossamer — he  is  the  only  man  now 
iox  nervous  cases." 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  Dr.  C — —  cornea  down  here  every  week  to  cheer 
him  up  a  little." 

"  Nonsense  !  Dr.  0 is  very  well,  but  his  day  is  over ;  Sir 

Henry  is  the  man.     I  shall  insist  upon  a  consultation." 

These  facts  having  been  extracted.  Lady  Vernon's  good  sense 
and  feeling  restrained  her  from  further  questioning  her  daughter,  or 
alluding  to  past  trials  so  nobly  endured  ;  but  on  one  point  her  lady- 
ship maintained  a  pertinacious  will :  Sir  Henry  Gossamer  must  be 
called  in.  Diverging  from  another  celebrated  physician  of  the  day, 
who  traced  every  human  disease  to  the  liver  (and  administered 
calomel  to  a  sore  toe),  so  did  Sir  Henry  trace  all  diseases  to  the 
nerves — a  popular  doctrine,  seeing  that  half  our  complaints  are 
imaginary.  Our  baronet,  *'  the  Court  and  fashionable  Esculapius 
of  the  day,"  was  a  kind-hearted,  amiable  man,  suggesting  invalid 
comforts,  inspecting  the  result ;  so  to  speak,  a  head  nurse  out  of 
petticoats. 

A  few  days  after  her  ladyship's  arrival  our  old  friend  Dr.  0— — 
came  down  to  Woodknds.      His  warm,  honest  heart  beat  quick 
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with  joy  when  he  found  Fanny  so  bright  and  happy — mother  and 
daughter  united— a  reciprocal  afifection ;  while  Lord  Belmont,  reus, 
ing  up  frpm  all  thoughts  of  self,  was  endeavouring  by  every  means  to 
evince  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  Lady  Vernon's  society. 

•*  This  is  beyond  our  hopes, "  said  Dr.  C as  the  party  strolled 

through  the  grounds,  and  the  Earl  turned  back  to  point  out  some 
picturesque  point  of  view,  **  Your  ladyship  has  already  worked  a 
marvellous  change.     All  danger  is  now  passed." 

"Yes,"  replied  Lady  Vemou,  **  but  the  nerves  are  still 
affected." 

**  They  are;  time  alone  will  restore  them."  (It  was  amusing 
how  two  clever  people  managed  to  fence  off  the  subject  which  neither 
would  approach,  though  each  knew  that  the  other  was  fully  cogni- 
sant of  all  the  previous  circumstances.) 

**  Still  1  think  it  should  be  treated  as  a  real  case." 

**The  less  treatment  the  better;  a  cheerful  home,  the  devoted 
attention  of  his  charming  wife,  will  bring  the  nerves  right." 

**  Perhaps  ;  yet  I  have  often  observed  how  beneficial  any  slight 
change,  some  fresh  plan,  has  proved." 

**  What  would  your  ladyship  suggest?" 

•*  The  family  are  very  anxious  Lord  Belmont  should  see  Sir 
Henry  Gossamer.     Do  you  object  to  a  consultation  ?" 

**  Certamly  not,  I  am  always  happy  to  meet  him  ;  but  allow  me. 
Lady  Vernon,  to  express  my  fear  lest  the  idea  of  any  ceremony  may 
bring  back  to  Lord  Belmont's  mind  remembrances  of  past  iUness, 
a  danger  to  be  avoided." 

"The  family  wish  it;  we  all  think  it  right.  Will  you  meet 
Sir  Henry  here?" 

"  Certainly,  any  day  he  appoints  I  will  run  down  for  an  hour." 

"  Thanks,  then  I  will  write  to  him  immediately,  and  let  yoa 
know." 

After  some  difficulties  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the 
fashionable  physician,  in  his  well-known  light-brown  chariot  came 
down  to  Wooidlands  soon  after  one  o'clock.  Luncheon  waited.  Dr. 
C exact  to  the  hour.  (We  may  here  remark  that  our  worthy- 
friend  was  a  shrewd  Scotchman.  He  held  the  wise  maxim,  **  Na 
man  can  affora  to  make  enemies  ;"  therefore  whether  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  physicians  or  general  practitioners,  he  never  objected 
to  new  prescriptions,  provided  they  were  harmless  :  or,  in  cases  of 
severe  illness,  that  one  was  efficacious.  The  feelings  of  relations 
and  friends  were  never  tortured  by  the  differing  and  opposite  plans 
of  medical  men.  With  full  confidence  in  the  innocent  practice  of 
Sir  Henry,  he  prepared  for  the  conference.) 

After  luncheon  the  party  left  the  dining-room,  and  Sir  Henry 
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entered  into  pleasant  conversation  with  Lord  Belmont,  requtistinj 
leave  to  feel  his  pulse,  as  after  eating  a  vast  diflerence  takes  p  ace- 
"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Gossamer,  *'  you  must  oblige  us  by  ex- 
treme attention  to  your  diet ;  really  be  as  watchful  and  careful  as 
you  would  be  with  your  own  child." 

This  random  shot  tended  not  to  steady  the  pulse.  Fanny 
<5oloured  deeply.  Lady  Vernon  looked  aside.  Sir  Henry  pro- 
ceeded :  *'  At  twelve  a  glass  of  sherry,  brown  sherry,  a  dry  biscuit, 
or  we  shall  not  object  to  a  sponge  cake,  no  currants  in  any  form — 
*low  poison." 

An  adjoining  door  stood  open,  the  members  of  the  faculty  retired 
for  consultation.  The  chamber  they  entered  seemed  suggestive  of 
grave  and  studious  thought;  even  the  massive  inkstaud  looked 
grave,  the  dark  oaken  table,  how  solemn !  two  velvet-cushioned  arm- 
chairs  were  drawn  opposite   each  other.     Dr.  C ensconced 

himself  in  one,  took  up  a  pen,  and  composed  his  mind  to  medita* 
tion.  Sir  Henry  turned  to  the  window,  attracted  by  the  view  it 
presented,  rippling  bright  and  clear  through  the  grounds,  a  stream 
•of  water,  a  cut  from  the  river,  formed  at  some  distance  a  little  lake ; 
around  it  tall  flowering  shrubs  and  branches  of  the  birch-tree,  the 
acacia,  and  mountain  ash  provided  shelter  from  the  noonday  heat* 
After  a  minute's  admiring  gaze  Gossamer  turned  round,  exclaiming 

^*  What  splendid  fishing  they  have  here,  my  dear  C !     You 

appear  very  intimate :  could  you  manage  to  get  an  invitation  for  my 
nephew,  Archibald  to  come  down  for  a  couple  of  days  ? — he  would 
-enjoy  the  holiday  so  much." 

"You  had  better  ask  Lady  Vernon"  was  the  reply,  "she  is 
paramount  here." 

**  Not  to-day  ;  perhaps  the  next  time  I  come.  The  Bilmonts 
iseem  very  hospitable,  Apropos  of  hospitality,  are  the  Forte^cues 
still  at  Eden  Court  ]  What  delightful  pCirties  we  had  there ;  house 
full  of  guests ;  fresh  amusements  every  day ;  all  the  company 
pleased  with  each  other.  The  old  General,  how  savage  in  a  tit  ue 
the  gout !     God,  how  he  used  to  swear  at  me !" 

*•  My  dear  Sir  Henry,  your  anecdotes  are  always  amusing.  I 
regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  enjoy  them  to-day ;  an  appointment 
in  town  calls  me  back  immediately.  Had  we  not  better  hold  our 
consultation  ?"     A  demure  smile  was  round  ^those  thin   lips,   a 

twinkle  in  the  sharp  grey  eye,  as  Dr.  C-= interrupted  the  florid 

speaker. 

"  Oh,  yes,  by  the  bye  I  ten  thousand  pardons  !  I  forgot ;  what 
£hallitbe?" 

*•  Whatever  you  please,  Sir  Henry.     You  prescribe,  I  endorse.'* 
Gossamer's  pen  flew  rapidly,  decidedly  ;    no  doubting.     He 
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pushed  the  paper  across  the  table,  saying  in  his  own  gentle  tone 
«  Will  that  do !" 

"  AquoB  cinnam, 

Sacchar  :  Alb.  Q.  S.  ad  Oj. 

fiat  mist. 

Capiat  cocbl  amp.  ii  bis  in  die/'^ 

**  Excellent  I"  said  Dr.   C ,  placing  his  name  after  tl 

baroiiet's.  Then  both  rose  and  returned  to  the  drawing-roox 
where  the  two  ladies  awaited  their  coming.  Lady  Vernon  with  tTI 
confidence  Sir  Henry  gained  from  the  fashionable  world  ;  poor  Farm 
with  trembling  anxiety  (her  husband  had  left  the  room).  Gossarr 
handed  the  prescription,  smiling  very  cheerfully  as  he  assured  the 

Dr.  C concurred  entirely  in  his  opinion.      Lady  Vernon  to< 

the  paper.  Vainly  her  ladyship  endeavoured  to  decipher  the  La-t 
scrawl,  while  Fanny,  spite  of  the  baronet's  reassuring  manner,  n 

mained  in  anxious  silence.     Meanwhile,  Dr.  C ,  having  hastil 

nodded  assent  to  the  result  of  their  consultation,  prepared  to  depart 
Already  lie  had  assumed  that  peculiar  surtout  which  for  thirtj 
years  was  never  seen  to  vary  in  shape  or  texture  (marvellous  tli( 
tailor  could  be  so  accurate  in  the  cut),  whatever  the  season 
Rigorous  winter,  summer  heat,  that  coat  appeared;  the  only  ob 
ficrvable  difference  consisted  in  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  tbrc 
upper  buttons.  On  the  present  occasion,  a  warm  afternoon  i 
May,  they  were  open,  revealing  an  immaculate  white  shirt  frill 
croivned  by  a  white  neckcloth,  the  ends  tied  with  a  precision  Bea 
Brummel  might  have  envied.  Thus  e((uipped,  after  final  goo 
wishes  and  promises  of  soon  visiting  Woodlands  again,  our  worth 
friend  hurried  off  to  meet  the  stage  coach,  and  be  in  time  to  delive 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Gossamer  has  the  field  to  himself.  He  addressed  Lady  Belmon 
expressing  regret  that  he  probably  should  not  see  the  Earl  agai 
that  morning,  therefore  hoped  her  ladyship  would  excuse  him  pre: 
sing  the  necessity  of  great  punctuality  in  taking  this  peculiar  med 
cine,  which  Dr.  C. — —  and  himself  judged  essential;  neglect  for 
day,  or  even  an  hour,  would  produce  a  pernicious  effect. 

**  Is  it  very  powerful?"  asked  Fanny,  horrified  by  this  perori 
tion. 

**  Not  more  powerful,  Jjady  Belmont,  than  the  case  demands 
these  nervous  symptoms,  when  long  preying  on  the  constitutioi 
must  not  be  trifled  with.  We  have  no  doubt  Lord  Belmont  wi 
derive  immense  benefit  from  our  prescription,  if  regularly  takei 
Your  ladyship  will  recollect,  two  tablespoonfuls  quarter  past  elevc 
in  the  morning,  not  eleven,  quarter  past  to  a  minnte,  and  t€ 

^  White  Mugar  and  cinnainou  water.    Q.  S.   for  quantum  Bujfficit^  or 
siudi  as  will  besufficient  to  make  Oj.  one  pint.  Two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  da 
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minutes  before  three  in  'the  afternoon ;  no  deviation.      Another 
point :  are  you  sure  there  is  any  spring  water  in  the  grounds  en. 
tirely  free  from  chalybeate  tincture  1 " 

"  All  the  spring  water  is  chalybeate ;  the  river  water—'* 

*'  Name  it  not ;  excuse  my  anxiety,  it  must  be  pure  liquid 
spring  water." 

••  We  have  spring  water  from  an  Artesian  well  in  the  village,"* 
observed  Lady  Vernon. 

''  But,  dear  mother,  it  is  frequently  out  of  order,  sometimes  for 
days  together." 

"  Ah,"  said  Gossamer,  thoughtfully. 

*•  Would  it  not  be  safer.  Sir  Henry,  to  send  the  medicine  ready 
prepared  from  London  1"  Fanny  put  the  question  in  timid  re- 
spect. 

**  An  excellent  thought !  trust  the  ladies  for  helping  us  out  of  a 
dilemma.  Yes,  it  will  be,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  way ;  it  shall 
be  made  up  by  my  own  chemist  Godfrey,  the  safest  in  London ; 
I  can  always  ^trust  him.  The  week's  supply  shall  be  sent 
down,  and  I  feel  confident,  ere  long,  he  may  venture  on  some 
change." 

The  visit  ends :  The  fee  is  handed  (fifty  guineas)  ;  a  promise  of 
another  visit  in  a  fortnight. 

The  Earl,  stronger  and  more  cheerful,  verily  a  wonderful  im- 
provement ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  potent  medicine,  or  the  society 
of  Lord  Vernon  and  the  merry  Angus,  who  were  at  Woodlands  for 
several  weeks,  we  maybe  permitted  to  question.  Young  Gossamer 
was  frequently  invited  to  share  the  fishing  sport.  The  invalid  now 
lived  out  of  danger.  All  his  thought  was  to  please  others;  no 
state  of  mind  more  healthful. 

When  the  Vernon  family  left  Woodlands,  and  Lord  Belmont 
fi-eely  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  the  autumn  at  their  Scotch 
place,  **Moor  House,  Aberdeen,"  oh,  how  brightness  beamed  on 
his  wife's  sweet  face,  as  she  bade  adieu  to  her  parents  for  a  few 
weeks  only ! 

At  that  moment  Fanny  experienced  the  full  reward  bestowed 
by  Providence  on  woman  for  feiithful  love  towards  the  husband  of 
her  youth  ;  that  love,  which  in  days  of  sorrow  borne  for  him,  brings 
a  sustaining  power  no  other  mortal  comfort  can  bestow,  though 
long  and  weary  the  trial,  never  exhausted,  clinging  closer  to  the 
trembling  heart ;  that  love  which  teaches  the  fond  wife  to  forget 
past  sorrows  when  she  feels  he  is  happy. 

Li  this  hospitable  home  the  Earl  never  shunned  society  or  the 
gatherings  of  neighbouring  lairds  (their  manners  were  not  distaste- 
ful) ;  with  placid  cheerfulness  his  lordship  listened  to  local  news^ 
local  farming  schemes,  local  jokes  ;  he  was  voted  a  clever  man  who 
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•ought  to  have  been  a  Highlander.  Still  those  who  knew  him  fo 
merly  observed  as  great  a  change  in  manner  as  in  appearance  ;  tl 
hilarity  of  youth  was  gone — sedate,  though tful,and  observant,  as  oi 
matured  by  the  world — no  shadow  of  despondency,  no  traces  of  jo 
The  Earl  of  Belmont  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  a  man  of  high  po8 
tion,  high  in  rank,  high  in  fortune,  high — much  higher  in  talei 
At  length  the  Earl  remembered  the  vast  responsibilities  attache 
to  these  endowments ;  he  looked  back  on  the  long  line  of  ancesto 
— men  who,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  proved  their  devot 
loyalty,  ambition  never  tempted,  perils  never  daunted,  or  tl 
natural  aflfections  subdued.  History  pointed  to  their  names,  en 
blazoned  as  names  will  ever  be,  which,  amid  contending  factions 
democratic  theories,  have  held  fast  their  loyalty  and  faith.  Tht 
descendant  felt  this  ;  his  spirit  was  moved  to  emulation  beyond  t". 
bounds  of  private  life,  which  brightened  under  his  love  ;  he  im 
eager,  not  only  to  bear  the  name,  but  prove  that  he  inherited  t. 
virtues  of  his  race. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  his  Lordship  gave  in  adhesion  t 
Government,  and  accepted  office  (under  another  administration 
new  sovereign,  God  bless  her!)  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  thj 
evening  which  brought  Arthur  Revel's  fatal  letter,  the  cons( 
quent  illness,  and  that  sad  page  in  his  life  is  known  to  few,  b 
fewer  remembered. 

During  the  interval  of  these  eight  years  the  happiness  of  Loi 
Belmont  and  his  wife  was  crowned  by  the  successive  birth  of  fou 
lovely  children.  Lord  Danvers  was  a  flourishing  child,  hLs  t¥ 
younger  brothers  jolly  little  fellows,  and  Lady  Alice,  their  siste 
completed  the  set  of  olive  branches. 

At  fifty  the  Earl  appeared  the  mainstay  of  his  party  ;  in  a 
the  various  intricacies  of  diplomacy,  his  genius  unravelled  difficu! 
ties,  helping  to  sustain  unbroken  the  bonds  of  national  peace.  H 
has  been  taken  from  us  in  his  eighty-first  year,  crowned  wit 
•dignity  and  honour,  as  a  Cabinet  Ministeri  the  EarFs  memory  i 
cherished  by  his  colleagues,  while  those  most  opposed  in  politico 
opinions,  pay  willing  homage  to  his  talents  and  integrity. 

The  Countess  survives,  no  bitterness  mingles  in  her  widowe 
grief,  she  recalls  the  many  years  of  happiness  shared  with  he 
beloved  husband,  the|[more  precious,  contrasted  by  that  brief  dar 
shadow.  She  shrinks  not  from  remembrance  of  the  trial,  as  iesti^ 
ing  the  gracious  mercy  of  God  in  restoring  mind  and  body  froi 
prostration.  Lady  Belmont  leans  for  comfort  on  the  hearts  of  he 
children  and  their  offspring ;  she  has  left  the  brilliant  world,  whei 
in  later  years  the  Earl's  position  called  her,  and  resides  chiefly  a 
Woodlands. 

Loid  Danvers  (before  being  called,  by  his  father's  death,  to  th 
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Upper  House)  was  thrown  early  into  the  House  of  Commons^  and 
battered  about  into  a  well-got-up  ally  of  his  party ;  but  he  never, 
in  the  Upper  House,  displayed  his  father's  diplomatic  tact  and  fore- 
sight which  rendered  him  so  valuable  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The 
present  Earl  resides  chiefly  at  Belmont  Hall,  and  during  the 
session  at  the  town  residence ;  his  younger  brothers  are  married ; 
and  Lady  Alice,  his  only  sister,  is  espoused  to  a  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  and  is  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Her  children  spend  much  of 
their  time  at  Woodlands. 

We  must  look  back  to  our  dear  good  friend,  Dr.  C :  he  re- 
tired from  practice  some  years  before  his  death ;  in  ripe  old  age  he 
seemed  to  glide  away,  so  tranquilly  the  spirit  left  the  frame.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  give  practical  instructions  .  regarding  the 
Belmont  nurseries.  Hannah  (a  privileged  person)  who  held  a  sine- 
cure there,  and  was  supposed  to  preside,  often  disputed  with  the 
Doctor  on  certain  points  of  infant  management. 

We  must  not  forget  that  as  the  sons  grew  up  to  manhood,  their 
fjEtihery  taught  by  woeful  experience,  failed  not  to  impress  their 
minds  with  this  certain  truth,  that  however  venial  might  seem  the 
random  transgressions  of  youth — though  obliterated  by  purer  lasting 
ties,  by  the  business  or  pleasures  of  maturer  life,  sooner  or  later 
the  hour  of  retribution  will  come — unforeseen — unexpected,  when 
the  seducer  will  meet  the  punishment  of  '^  Forgotten  Sin." 

THE   END. 
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SAINT  PATRICK'S  CHRISTMAS-BOX.. 

'Tttas  a  Christmas  night  both  cold  and  chill ; 
Saint  Patrick  sat  in  bis  bouse  on  the  hill ; 

The  -wind  it  was  blowing, 

The  snow  it  was  snowing, 
But  the  Saint  cared  never  a  bit  about 
The  war  of  the  elements  raging  without ; 
But  he  said  grace  devoutly,  and  finished  a  dinner 
With  an  appetite  equal  to  that  of  a  sinner. 

He  drank  off  for  sport 

A  good  bottle  of  port ; 

To  check  any  false  merriment 

Was  another  of  sherry  meant ; 
Then  he  sootjied  the  flesh  down  with  a  pint  of  Madeira^ 
Which  was  always  a  custom  in  that  distant  era. 
Then  he  broke  a  few  walnuts  abstractedly,  till 
He  remembered  a  something  more  exquisite  still. 
Up  he  leapt,  rang  the  bell,  and  the  summons  did  bring: 
A  pretty  young  maid,  who  said,  "  Sir,  did  you  ring  ?" 
"  I  did,"  said  his  saintship  ;  "  Oh,  Kathleen  machree^ 
Just  step  to  the  cellar,  my  dear,  here's  the  key, 
And  close  to  the  bin  92  will  be  seen 
A  gallon  stone  jar  containing  poteen  ; 
Just  fill  the  decanter,  and  put  on  the  kettle, 
Bring  a  lemon  and  tumbler.     I'll  manage  to  settle 
Accounts  with  a  pint,  or  my  name  is  not  Pat. 
Be  off  now,  my  darling ;  be  sure  you  mind  that 
The  kettle  is  boiling,  be  back  in  a  jiffey." 
The  Saint  appeared  certainly  jolly,  as  if  he 
Intended  to  make  what  young  men  call  "  a  night  of  it,'^ 

•For  he  wheeld  his  chair  nigher 
The  smouldering  fire. 
Then  took  up  a  paper  to  have  a  short  sight  of  it. 
Whether  "Freeman,"  **  Express,"  **  Morning  Post," 

•*  Evening  Mail," 
It  matters  not  much  for  the  truth  of  the  tale. 
But  by  chance  the  first  column 
Was  filled  with  a  solemn 
Account  of  the  doings  of  one  dreadful  serpent. 
Which,  living  secluded 
For  long  had  eluded 
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The  Saint,  till  it  fancied  that  he  was  deluded 
In  thinking  his  wonderful  crozier  held  perpend- 
icular threw  the  snakes  into  convulsions, 
The  way  it  was  said  he  affected  expulsions. 
*'We  write  with  the  feelings  of  deepest  regret," 
Said  the  paper  commencing  its  leader  ;   •*  but  yet 
*Tis  our  duty,  though  painful  indeed  to  record, 
In  the  most  ample  manner  our  means  can  affjrJ, 
That  our  eminent  towQsmun  Phiueas  O'Grady, 
Esquire,  while  returniug  last  night  with  his  lady 
From  the  Theatre  R^yal,  was  savagely  set  upon 
%  a  serpent  which  secretly  managed  to  get  upon 
The  seat  of  the  brougham  ;  results  most  unpleasant 
Might  have  followed,  but  that  in  a  short  time  was  present 
Sub-constable  Smith,  R.I.C.  whose  exertion 
Caused  the  terrible  monster's  immediate  desertion. 
We  are  happy  however  to  be  in  a  position 
To  state  that  the  sufferer's  painful  condition  ^  \ 

Js  improved,  and  no  fatal  results  are  expected, 
For  no  dangerous  symptoms  have  yet  been  detected. 
A  reward  of  five  shillings  we're  requested  to  mention, 
Has  been  offered  to-day  for  the  snake's  apprehension. 
A^w,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  this  rising  community 
We  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity 
Of  saying  we  really  think  it  most  scandalous 
That  this  beast  is  permitted  so  rudely  to  handle  us  ; 
AVhere  is  Mr.  Saint  Patrick, 
That  he  suffers  this  bad  trick 
To  be  playe^  on  the  innocent  children  of  Erin  ? 
Why,  soon  we  shall  all  be  as  dead  as  a  herriu' 
If  he  don't  interpose  sure 
His  marvellous  crozier 
That  is  able  to  banish  all  snakes  in  creation  ; 
S^  'tis  said,  but  we  think  without  any  fouudation.** 
The  saint  saw  this  leader,  and  said  when  he  read  it  o*er, 
*^  I'm  hanged  if  I  met  with  such  cheek  in  an  editor ! 
Does  he  think  I'm  a  fool. 
Or  an  ass,  to  keep  cool 
While  he  writes  of  a  saint  ?     Mr.  Editor  you'll 
Feel  the  weight  of  my  crozier,  my  boy,  on  your  shoulder. 
Before  you,  my  jewel,  have  got  a  month  older. 
Such  a  slur  to  be  cast  on  a  narrative's  verity  1 
Faith  this  would  be  a  thing  to  hand  down  to  posterit/  I 
I'll  show  them  this  night  I  am  able,  by  Japers, 
To  stop  of  a  sudden  this  gentleman's  capers. 
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Kathleen,  bring  me  my  bootB,  my  crozier  and  mitre ; 
Not  the  bluchers,  the  tops,  you  Imow  they  fit  tighter !' 
And  having  thus  spoke  in  a  terrible  passion. 
He  put  on  his  top-boots,  which  then  were  the  fiaahiony 
Slipt  a  flask  in  the  breast  of  his  new  Ulster  coat. 
And  tied  a  silk  handkerchief  twice  round  his  throat. 
Then  he  said  to  his  maid,  "  Don't  wait  up  for  me  ; 
Lean  let  myself  in  as  I  have  the  latch-key.'* 


CANTO  II. 

Where  the  waters  so  placid  and  clear  of  the  Shannon, 
By  banks  lily-fringed  most  gloriously  ran  on, 
The  Saint  took  a  walk  in  the  moonlight  cold  ; 
For  though  people  said  he  was  now  getting  old, 
He  was  still  strong  and  hearty 
As  any  stout  party, 
Of  eighty  may  well  be  supposed  to  be. 
Withal'a  jolly  old  boy  was  he  ; 

And  he  walked  by  that  river 
Without  a  shiver. 
Though  the  wind  was  enough  to  pierce  to  his  liver  ; 
And  never  once  trembled  his  manly  old  heart  till 
Before  him  he  saw  what  less  strong  nerves  would  startle  ; 
For  there  lay  the  serpent,  a  mighty  big  fellow. 
His  skin  a  bright  scarlet  with  slight  streaks  of  yellow. 
This  snake  was  the  one  which  declined  to  be  banished 
When  all  of  the  others  from  Erin  had  vanished ; 
And  there  was  in  the  country  a  general  idea. 
That  he  was  old  Harry  himself ;  there  must  be  a 
Considerable  doubt  before  giving  admission 
To  this,  as  a  fact,  from  that  age  of  tradition. 
At  the  sight  the  Saint  stopped  and  laid  near  him  a  box^ 
Which  he  carried  in  all  his  professional  walks ; 
Then  he  put  forth  his  crozier. 

Saying  quietly,  "  Oh,  sure  [it. 

You'll  catch  cold  if  you  lie  there,  no  lungs,  sir,  could  stand 
Come,  honey,  your  family  duties  demand  it. 
Fie !  think  of  your  family  ;  join  me  in  my  walk ; 
Besides,  I  should  like  with  you  half-an-hour's  talk." 
So  great  was  the  power. 
Of  the  Saint  that  hour, 
The  serpent  arose  and  said,  **  Oh,  with  pleasure ; 
Where  have  I  the  honour  of  waiting  your  leisure !" 
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"'Egad,  my  fine  boy,  you're  mighty  polite."  [right, 

"Faith,  sir,"  said  the  snake,   "it's  myself  knows  what's- 
And  due  to  a  gentleman  saint,  sir,  like  you  ; 
Yes,  always  I  give  to  the  devil  his  due. 
You're  a  gentleman  saint,  not  one  of  the  riff-raflf. 
Oil  faith,  'tis  well-known  here,  although  you  may  laugh." 
"Shut  up !"  said  the  Saint ;  "  you're  too  civil  by  half. 
Look  here  what  I've  brought,  though  you  little  deserve  it ; 
It's  a  real  Christmas-box,  so,  my  friend,  just  preserve  it 
In  memory  of  me."     He  uncovered  the  chest 
That  stood  close  beside  them  ;  'twas  made  of  the  best 
%-oak  Mr.  Goggin,  of  Grafton-street,  had. 
Within  and  without. 
Most  remarkably  stout^ 

The  lock  was  a  Bramah  I  know  beyond  doubt. 
"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  the  serpent ;  "  but  it's  really  too  bad 
To  take  such  an  elegant  present.     Oh,  no, 
I'm  mighty  obliged  to  you  ;  but  it's  no  go ! 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  your  civility ; 
But  I  thank  you  entirely  for  all  your  gentility."  [it^ 

**0h,  come  now,  my  darling !"  the  Saint  said ;   "  I  bought 
Made  up  just  expressly  for  you,  when  I've  brought  it 
Sure  you  haven't  the  heart  to  be  half  so  cruel 
As  refuse  it  \  oh,  no  !  here  get  in  it,  my  jewel, 
I'd  like  very  much  to  see  how  it  suits  ; 
It's  quite  new  ;  see  the  lock,  how  finely  it  shosts," 
**  I  never  intended 
You  should  be  offended," 
Said  the  snake ;  **  but  the  fact  is  I  think  it's  too  small." 
"  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  is  !"  said  Saint  Pat ;  **  not  at  all ! 
Begorra,  I  think  you're  afraid  to  get  in  it. 
But  try  it,  at  any  rate,  just  for  a  minute." 
Then  after  a  little  more  gentle  persuasion. 
When  he  found  quite  impossible  further  evasion, 
The  serpent  slid  in,  but  no  art  could  prevail 
On  the  cunning  old  brute  to  take  in  his  tail  ; 
So  Pat  let  down  the  lid  with  a  terrible  clap, 
And  the  new  Bramah  lock  that  closed  with  a  snap, 
Secured  it  completely,  both  firmly  and  neatly j 
But  the  careful  saint  bolted  it  up  quite  discreetly. 
**  I'll  get  out,"  said  the  snake.  "  'Pon  my  soul,"  said  Saint 

Pat, 
*'  I'll  take  very  good  care  that  you  never  do  that. 
I  hope  the  chest  fits  you  exactly,  my  honey." 
Here  he  shouldered  the  box,  and,  when  that  was  done,  he 
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Walked  down  to  the  bridge,  just  beside  Killaloe, 

And  despite  the  snake  swearing, 

'Twas  a  mean  trick,  declaring 
He'd  expose  it,  right  into  the  deep  river  threw 
The  chest  and  the  serpent.     They  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
And  there  they  remained  till  the  following  autumn, 
When  a  single  side  was  borne  by  the  tide, 
Together  with  part  of  the  lid  to  Killbride. 
But  if,  as  was  hinted,  this  snake  was  no  less 
Than  a  Personage  whose  nasty  name  one  may  guess^ 
I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  he  got  out. 
Though  the  means  he  employed  are  enveloped  in  doubt. 
Then  Saint  Patrick  went  home  after  doing  this  job, 
And  put  on  his  slippers  that  warmed  on  the  hob. 
Having  previously  changed,  very  wisely,  his  socks. 
But  the  rest  of  my  story  all  ears  polite  shocks  ; 
For  he  emptied  that  jar  with  the  **  Old  Irish"  label. 
And  was  found  asleep  next  morning  under  the  table* 


[We  may  add,  the  five"!  shillings  reward  was  paid  over  next 
day ;  but  all  efforts  have  failed  to  discover  if  an  action  was  brought 
for  the  paper's  iniquities  in  slandering  the  Saint,  though  one 
learned  in  antiquities  has  assured  us  in  pxint,  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  he  accepted  the  editor's  ample  apology.] 

F.  Frankfort  Moors. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  FRENCH  EMIGRE 

A  TERT  quiet  and  secluded  little  hamlet  is  Bolton  Percy,  even  in 
these  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  even  more  so. 
A  tiny  village — a  mere  handful  of  houses,  in  fact — but  rejoicing  in 
a  hijjh-sounding  name,  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  landscape. 

It  is  true  there  is  nothing  majestic  or  wildly  picturesque  in  the 
scenery  around.  Nature  here  appears  in  her  softest  and  gentlest 
mood,  and  Bolton  Percy  lies,  like  a  gem,  set  round  with  com  fields 
and  meadows. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  stood,  withm  a  mile  of 
Bolton  Percy,  an  ancient  red  brick  mansion,  called  Harborough 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Squire  Fairfax,  descended  from  the  famous  Fairfax, 
of  Commonwealth  renown ;  and  over  the  large,  dusky  old  pew  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Church  at  Bolton  Percy,  in  which  the  Fairfax 
family  worshipped,  there  was  a  mural  monument  in  memory  of  the 
father  of  the  Parliamentarian  General. 

Harborough  ECall  was  a  quaint  old  mansion,  looking  ghost-like 
in  the  moonbeams  on  winter  nights,  when  its  many  mullioned 
windows  shone  out,  like  so  many  gleaming  eyes,  from  the  dusky 
red  brick  walls,  and  the  wind  tossed  about  the  bare  branches  of  the 
giant  oaks  and  elms,  till  they  waved  to  and  fro  like  the  arms  ol 
grisly  spectres. 

When  the  family  were  away,  and  the  Hall  was  shut  up,  belated 
pedestrians  would  quicken  their  steps  if  they  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  the  north  wing,  though  they  would  cast  a  scared  glance, 
lured  on  by  a  species  of  horrible  fascination,  at  a  broad  mullioned 
window  under  the  roof ;  the  window,  in  short,  of  the  ghost-room— 
a  chamber  which,  like  some  other  mansions,  Harborough  Hall  had 
possessed  from  time  immemorial. 

Just  now,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ghost-room, 
and,  besides,  the  mansion  was  not  closed,  but  full  of  gay  company 
from  kitchen  to  garret ;  and  the  time  of  year  was  November — the 
first  of  the  month  also — and  early  in  the  evening. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  a  lurid  red  light  yet  lingered  in  the  west. 
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^ough  pray  mists  were  creeping  up  from  the  fields  and  m 
towards  tlie  darkeninn;  sky. 

Many  leaves,  flaming  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  still  rema 
the  branches  of  the  grand  old  oaks,  and  elms,  and  sycamoi 
the  flower-beds,  in  the  green,  velvet-like  lawn  beneath  t 
ioned  windows  of  the  old  Hall,  were  not  yet  shorn  of  all  the 
Ijeauty. 

The  H  ill  was  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings. 
•upper  storey  of  the  foremost  portion  there  was  a  large  room, 
ing  from  front  to  bnck  ;  a  memorable  room,  though  at  tl 
it  was  but  scantily  and  poorly  furnished  for  its  size,  and  had 
one  solitary  occupant — a  poor  young  French  emigrant  pri< 
threadbare  suit ;  one  of  the  old  noblesse^  who  had  barely 
witli  his  life  from  blood-stained  France,  und  now  filled  the  i 
•enviable  post  of  tutor  to  the  only  son  auil  heir  of  Squire  Fai 

Now,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  poor  Frenc 
would  have  been  very  happy  at  Harborough,  for  the  Bquir 
•kind-hearted,  bluflf  English  gentleman  ;  his  boy  was  a  docil 
tiouate  little  lad ;  and  his  two  daughters,  who  learnt  Fren 
Monsieur  de  Lessart,  would  have  done  anything  to  serve  hii 
^here  was  the  Squire's  lady — the  mistress  of  the  Hall,  the  r 
•of  everybody  and  everything  in  it,  from  the  master  downv 
the  little  stable-boy,  who  shook  in  his  shoes  when  he  he 
dreaded  step  in  the  stable-yard. 

Now,  from  the  moment  this  poor  Monsieur  de  Lessart 
^  the  house,  Mrs.  Fairfax  disliked  him.  His  being  a  Popij 
was  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  in  her  eyes,  and  if 
•detested  Mr.  Leonard  Foljambe,  the  portly  and  jovial  r< 
Bolton  Percy,  she  detested  him  still  more  intensely  now 
kind  attentions  to  the  poor  emigrant.  The  manner,  inc 
which  Mrs.  Fairfax  treated  the  French  priest  might  certaii 
justified  the  not  very  flattering  judgment  which  some  peopL 
on  her,  when  they  affirmed  that  she  was  a  very  overbear 
coarse- minded  woman.  She  persistently  snubbed  Mons 
Lessart,  and  tried  every  means  to  mortify  and  annoy  hin 
inviting  him  from  the  solitude  of  the  bare,  ill- furnished  r 
had  allotted  to  him,  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  her  I 
was  from  home,  and  ordering  for  his  table,  on  these  occasi 
veriest  scraps  from  her  own. 

A  sore  trial  it  was  to  her  that  her  children  could  p( 
love  this  penniless  man,  with  his  napless  beaver  a 
threadbare  coat.  Herself  the  daughter  of  a  lowbor 
blubber  merchant,  as  the  whale  oil  merchants  are  terme 
Fairfax  had  but  small  reverence  for  birth  or  talent  w 
«upported  by  wealth.       However,  the   children,   in   thci 
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^itions,  took  after  Richard  Fairfax,  and  not  after  the  daughter  of 
'Simon  Hobbs. 

"Poverty-stricken  as  he  now  looked,  there  was  a  romance  ia 
the  life  of  this  poor  emigrant  priest,  who  sat  in  the  waning  light 
of  the  November  day  by  the  broad  old  mi^llioned  window,  praying 
for  the  dead,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  church,  on 
Hallow.e*en. 

The  first  flow  of  the  remorseless  tide  of  the  Revolution  had  swept 
from  him,  for  ever,  his  affianced  bride.  The  Duperres,  thou^ 
coble,  joined  the  Republic,  and  Mary  Duperre  renounced  the  de- 
voted Royalint,  and  gave  her  hand  finally  to  a  violent  and  blood- 
thirsty Republican,  Edouard  Duchastel. 

Then  De  Lessart  conquered  his   earthly  love,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  holier  aims.     He  had  finished  his  studies  and  been  or. 
jained  priest  before  the  fatal  Reign  of  Terror  fairly  set  in  :    but 
»re  he  could  make  his  escape,  along  with  twu  aged  relatives,  from 
liis  devoted  country,  he  had  witnessed  sights  and  scenes  of  horror 
ihat  never  fa'le<l  from  his  memory  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.     He 
lad  seen  the  gutters  run  red  with  blood,  and  had  heard  the  cease- 
ess  fall  of  the  fatal  axe  of  the  guillotine.     He  had  seen  the  loved 
oyal  mistress  of  his  youth,  worn  and  haggard,  with  premature 
vhite  hair  and  furrowed  brow,  borne  along  in  the  tumbril,  pursued 
)y  the  howls  of  a  mob  thirsting  for  her  blood  ;    yet,  through  all 
hese  scenes  of  horror  he  was  saved,  and  he  marvelled  each  morning^ 
ihat  he  still  lived.     All  he  had  in  the  world  to  care  for  were  his  twe 
kUnts.     His  chateau  had  been  given  to  the  flames  ;  his  estate  had 
tassed  into  the  hand.^  of  Duchastel,  the  husband  of  his  old  love, 
tid  the  fierce  Republican  tried  to  hunt  down  ani  capture  the  pwr 
roscribed  priest  and  his  two  aged  relatives;  but  it  was  whispered 
lat  the  wife  of  Citizen  Duchastel  marred  his  sanguinary  efforts, 
id,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  Louis  de  Lessart  hoped  that  this 
ight  be  true,  and  that  all  Christian  chanty  was  not  dead  in  the 
3art  of  the  woman  he  had  once  loved. 

Strangely  enough,  thoughts  of  her  came  mingling  in  his  mind 
Lth  those  of  the  departed  souls  for  whom  he  was  praying.  He 
rove  to  put  away  the  distraction,  but  could  not ;  yet  what  con- 
K^on  was  there  between  the  fair-haired  wife  of  Citizen  Duchastel^ 
e  powerful  Republican,  and  the  souls  of  the  poor  departed  ? 

The  good  priest  asked  himself  this  question  as  he  looked  awaj 
>m  the  darkening  sky,  from  whence  the  red  light  in  the  we^t  had 
5d  out,  to  the  further  end  of  the  large  room,  now  growing  full  of 
idows,  and  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  softly  up  and  down 
5  bare,  uncarpeted  apartment — very  softly,  for  the  costly  bouJoir 
the  lady  of  the  Hall  was  just  beneath  him,  and  her  nervous  or- 
nisation  was  so  delicate  that  she  could  not  endure  the  slightest* 
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n^ise,  and  od  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  staircases  were  suspenc 
little  glazed  placards,  with  an  injunction  written  on  them  *' 
tread  softly,  as  every  sound  was  heard." 

The  priest  paused  before  an  old  painting  at  the  further  end 
the  room.  He  could  just  see  it  dimly  in  the  waning  light,  t 
reddish  hair,  the  bricrht  blue  eyes,  and  the  Roman  nose  ;  it  was 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  once  honoured  Harboroii 
Hall  with  her  presence,  and  had  slept  in  that  very  room.  Sometbi 
in  the  face  of  that  imperious  queen  always  leminrled  him  of  Ma 
Duchastel,  that  unhappy  woman  whom  he  could  never  forget 
pray  for,  who  had  been  as  false  to  her  religious  faith  and  her  ca 
principles  as  she  had  been  to  him.  For  a  few  brief  moments 
priest's  thoughts  went  back  to  those  far-away  days,  those  days  of 
so-called  *' good  Queen  Bess,"  the  idol  before  whom  all  Enoh 
prostrated  itself ;  the  fierce  virago  who  talked  so  glibly  of  unfro 
ing  a  bishop  ;  who  swore  at  her  nobles,  and  cuffed  them  ;  and  1 
feted  her  unfortunate  maids  of  honour ;  and,  greatest  and  fou 
Wot  on  her  memory,  brought  the  head  of  a  sister  Queen  to 
"block. 

Monsieur  de  Lessnrt  was  standing  absorbed  in  these  reflects 
when  the  door  suddeqly  opened,  and  two  girls,  of  the  ages  of  tw< 
and  thirteen,  rushed  into  the  room.  'J'hey  were  pretty,  fair-ha 
girls,  tall  for  their  age,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  healthy  colou 
their*  cheeks.  As  they  bounded  across  the  room  to  the  spot  wl 
the  priest  stood,  they  each  exclaimed  breathlessly— 

**0h.  Monsieur,  we  were  so  fiighteued !" 

•*  Winifred  Fairfax  frightened !"  replied  the  priest,  with  a  sn: 
for  Winifred  was  a  bold  and  slightly  hoydenish  young  lady, 
usually  feared  nothing. 

"  1  don't  mind  things  that  I  understand,"  replied  Winifred 
she  seated  herself  with  her  sister  in  the  deep  recess  under  the  i 
lioned  window. 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  ma  petite^**  answered  the  priest. 

"  You  know  there's  a  ghost-room  here,"  interposed  Charh 
*  Well,  mamma " 

**  Hold  your  tongue !"  exclaimed  Winifred,  frowning  darkl 
her  sister  as  she  spoke. — •'  Look,  here,  what  I've  brought  ] 
Monsieur  !"  she  added,  proihicing  two  or  three  little  seed  cakes  f 
a  paper ;  "  these  are  soul  cakes.  An  old  woman  at  Bolton  Pc 
-who  used  to  be  cook  here,  made  them :  everybody  eats  soul  ci 
on  Hallow-e'en.  And  do  you  know.  Monsieur,"  said  Charl 
eagerly,  *'  Jane,  our  maid,  means  to  eat  an  apple  to-night  be 
the  glass  when  she  goes  to  betl,  and  look  over  her  shoulder, 
then  she'll  see  her  husbaod  that's  to  be  ;  and  Botty,  the  ui 
Lousemaid,  is  going  to  sow  a  handful  of  hemp-s;3ej  iu  the  ^ard 
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wouldn't  bo  her  for  anjtbing.     I  should  be  too  frightened  to  ga 
It  in  the  dark.'* 

How  can  you  tease  Monsieur  with  such  nonsense !"  said 
^"inif^ed,  sharply  ;  ''and  what  a  little  goose  you  are  !  You  are 
:artled  at  your  shadow." 

**  Well,  but  you  were  frightened  too,  Winifred,  when  you  came 
ashing  in  here,"  said  the  priest,  gaily,  as  he  took  the  little  soul 
akes  in  his  hand,  a  relic  of  old  times  and  old  customs. 

"  I  had  a  real  reason,"  replied  Winifred,  in  a  mysterious  tone. 
?hen  she  said  :  **  I  dare  say  you  never  ate  soul  cakes  before,  Moa- 
ieur.  The  poor  people  here  go  from  house  to  house  begging  for 
hem.  Do  you  have  them  in  France  on  Hallow-e'en  ?  Mamma  says 
liey  are  Popish,  and  Mr.  Foljambe  said  directly,  '  I  wonder,  theu» 
ou  should  eat  them,  ma'am,'  and  that  made  mamma  so  mad ;  but 
he  is  in  one  of  her  tempers  to-day — isn't  she,  Charlotte?" 

Charlotte  nodded  her  head  eagerly,  in  confirmation  of  this  not 
ery  dutiful  remark  ;  whilst  the  priest  looked  grave  and  shook  his 
ead  reprovingly,  and  administered  a  lecture  on  the  duties  of  chil- 
ren  towards  their  parents;  at  the  end  of  which  Miss  Winifred,  a 
oung  lady  of  great  candour  and  bluntness  of  speech,  tossed  her 
lead,  and  said,  in  a  very  determined  tone — 

**  The  fact  is,  mamma  does  go  on  in  such  a  way  that  it's  no 
render  I  am  not  good.  You  need  not  shake  your  head,  Monsieur, 
i^apa  said  the  other  day,  before  mamma,  that  she  set  us  a  very  bad 
example ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  very  cruel  and  unkind  to  him." 

*'And  he  is  such  a  dear,  fat,  good-natured  being  !"  sighed 
!7harlotte,  who  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  the 
ovial  fox-hunting  squire,  her  father. 

**  You  should  have  heard  mamma  to-day,  when  Mr.  Foljambe 
ailed,"  continued  Miss  Winifred,  imitating  the  tones  of  lier 
aether's  voice,  *'  *  Oh,  my  dear  Rector,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see 
'Ou! — it  is  a  pleasure  I  enjoy  so  j-eldom;  your  visits  al.vays  give 
ne  such  exquisite  delight !'  and  so  she  went  on ;  and  then,  as  soon 
18  everhis  back  was  turned,  it  was,  *  The  rude,  disagreeable  man!' — 
so  unworthy  ot  his  calling,' — *  so  worldly  and  unlike  what  a 
Jerrrvman  should  be  ' — *  so  oflfensive  to  me  in  his  manners ' " 

"Come,  ma  petite,^*  said  the  priest,  gravely,  "let  us  talk  of 
omelhing  else.  What  are  those  lights  moving  yonder  in  the 
larknessl"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
)ppositeside  of  the  road  facing  the  Hall,  where  beyond  the  beautiful 
)ark.like  grounds,  and  through  the  not  yet  leafless  branches  of  the 
prand  old  oaks  and  elms,  broad  flashes  of  light  shot  up,  here  and 
here,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness,  which  had  fallen  suddenly  oni 
il  around. 

**  Oh,  those?  they  are  tindles,"  replied  Winifred. 
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Monsieur  de  Lessart  looked  puzzled. 

**  They  are  fires  lit  on  the  common,  amongst  the  furze,'*  saiA 
Winifred,  seeing  that  the  priest  had  not  understood  her;  "th^ 
poor  people  light  them  on  Hallow-e'en.  Mamma  says  it  is  another 
Popifth  relic.  Oh,  Dick,  how  you  frightened  me  !"  added  Winifred,, 
abruptly,  as  her  brother  started  in  upon  the  little  group,  he  having 
entei  ed  the  room  unperceived  in  the  semi-obscurity. 

*  *  Do  you  know  what  trick  mamma  is  going  to  play  on  Monsieurl'^ 
asked  Master  Dick  hastily,  and  looking  very  indignant  as  he  spoke* 

**  Of  course,**  replied  Winifred,  "  I  knew  it  ages  ago.  Mamma 
is  going  to  change  your  bedroom,  Monsieur,**  she  added,  addressing^ 
the  priest.  '*  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything,  only  Dick  must  needs 
come  blurting  out  with  it.** 

"  I*ve  said  no  more  than  you  have,"  replied  Dick,  stoutly. 

**Well,  my  dear  children,  don't  quarrel  about  such  a  trifle^ 
**  What  matter  if  Madame  voire  mhre  has  changed  my  bedroom  ?  1 
know  sb.e  expects  many  visitors  to-morrow." 

**  But  do  you  know  what  room  she  has  ordered  your  things  to  be— 
removed  to,  Monsieur?"  cried  out  Winilred. 

*' No,  I  do  not." 

**  The  ghost- room  !**  cried  out  three  eacrer  voices  in  concert. 

'I  i.e  priest  fairly  laughed.  Poor,  proscribed,  hunted  exile  !  he=a 
had  seen  sujh  appalling  spectacles  in  broad  daylight,  such  sceness 
of  slaui'hter  and  carna^^e  under  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  in  Icr^ 
belle  trance^  that  supernatural  terrors  had  no  power  over  him. — 
Then  he  smiled  a  sad  smile,  and  said : 

*•  I  have  no  fear  of  the  dead,  mes  enfants ;  my  troubles  haves* 
come  fiom  the  living.*' 

'•  But  it's  quite  true.  Monsieur,  the  Blue  Room  is  haunted,**  said-= 
Richard  Fairfax  ;**  and  it's  a  real  mean  thing  of  mamma  to  put  you  ^ 
in  it.     One  of  my  uncles  slept  there  once,  and  he  told  us  all  in  the- 
morning ;  how  he  woke  with  hearing  the  rings  of  his  bed-curtains 
shake,  and  there  he  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  a  Round, 
head  trooper,  with  his  white  bands  all  stained  with  blood." 

*' Nay,  you  are  telling  the  story  all  wrong,"  said  Winifred 
contemptuously;  ** 'twas  a  Cavalier,  with  his  long  love- locks  all 
dabbled  in  blood." 

"That's  very  likely,  Miss  Wiseacre!"  replied  Dick,  tartly.. 
**  Why,  our  ancestor  was  on  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
iirhat  should  a  Cavalier  do  in  this,  his  house  ?** 

**  Don't  forget,  please,"  answered  Winifred,  triumphantly,. 
**  that  Lady  Fairfax  was  a  Royalist." 

"Besides,  you  f  now,  mon  enfant,  ghosts  can  go  anywhere, "' 
gaid  the  priest,  gady;  **but  I  assure  you,  I  don't  fear  either 


spectre  of  Cavalier  or  Trooper,  and  I  shall  sleep,  I  doubt  not,  as. 
soundly  in  the  ghost  room  as  anywhere ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  you  will 
be  going  down  to  the  library,  and  I  am  going  to  walk  to  the  Rectory, 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Foljambe,  if  he  be  at  home.' 

la  great  amazement  at  the  indifference  of  the  priest  as  to  the 
reputed  terrors  of  the  ghost-room,  the  children  bade  good-night  to. 
their  tutor,  hurrying  past  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  the  dreaded 
room — the  door  of  which  now  stood  open — as  tliey  had  done  when 
they  first  came  to  Monsieur  de  Lessart  that  evening,  apparently 
struck  with  the  idea  that  the  ghost  was  more  likely  to  avail  himself 
of  the  open  door  as  a  means  of  egress  than  the  keyhole. 

And  Monsieur  de  Lessart  took  his  stick,  put  on  his  napless  hat, 
and  his  thin,  well-worn  old  shabby  cloak,  and  went  on  his  way  ta 
Bolton  Percy.  Mrs.  Fairfax  had,  more  than  once,  expressed  her 
indignation  that  Monsieur  .should  dress  io  so  beojgarly  a  fashion, 
and  the  Squire  paying  him  such  wages  !  as  the  Hull  blubber-mer- 
chant's daughter  would  persist  in  callin<j^  the  tutor's  salary,  just 
for  teaching  the  children  to  gabble  French.  But  she  and  all  the 
world  knew  that  the  poor  man's  earnings  went  to  support  the  two 
aged  and  helpless  old  aunt?  in  London  ;  and  the  Ractor  once  in* 
suited  the  lady  grievously  by  observing,  when  she  was  railing  at 
he  priest's  shabby  coat :  **Inthe  next  world,  ma'am,  'twiU  be 
not  the  superior  goodness  or  excellence  of  the  garments  we  may 
have  worn  that  will  stand  us  in  good  stead,  but  rather  the  goodness 
nd  excellence  of  our  works." 

To  which  the  lady  haJ  sneeringly  replied  :  '*  A  most  Papistical 
observation  that,  for  a  sound  Prot«scauD  cler-^yman  t »  make." 

Monsieur  De  Lessart  trod  briskly  alon^  the  road  which  led  to 
Bolton  Percy,  now  taking  a  short  cut  through  a  field  or  meadow, 
and  then  emerging  again  into  the  more  open  thoroughfare,  till  at 
length  he  reached  the  little  cluster  of  cottages  and  farm-houses 
forming  the  tiny  hamlet  with  its  high-sounding  name. 

Before  him  lay  the  graveyard,  coldly  white  in  the  moonbeams, 
a  low  limestone  wall  skirting  it,  and  dividing  it  from  the  high  road. 

Ascending  two  or  three  steps,  the  priest  followed  a  little  track 
winding  through  the  thick,  high  grass  and  turf-covered  mounds,  and 
so  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  graveyard.  The  square  tower 
of  the  church,  its  grey  limestone  walls  garlanded  with  ivy,  cast 
a  broad  patch  of  shadow  on  the  mconlit  turf.  An  interesting  relic 
of  the  past,  that  sacred  edifice,  that  had  seen  such  stormy  times  as 
those  when  Cromwell  and  his  Roundhead  troopers  blew  out  all  the 
beautiful  stained  windows,  and  littered  their  horses  under  its  roof. 

However,  when  those  tempestuous  days  had  g(me  by,  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  restore  the  church.  The  roof  of  thick 
Yorkshire  3ag8,  and  bare  of  either  lath  or  plaster,  and  supportecl 
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only  by  transverse  oaken  beams,  was  quite  intact,  and  the  old  walli 
great  in  their  strength,  had  escaped  damage  ;  so  the  fragments  o 
rare  stained-glass  were  collected  together,  and  once  more  figures  c 
St.  John  the  Baptist  emerging  from  the  desert,  and  Our  Lad, 
bearing  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  in  the  large  east  window 
shone  forth  in  rich  hues  as  of  old,  and  the  congregation  couL 
gaze  admiringly  again  at  the  row  of  figures  in  that  same  ea£ 
window,  all  Archbishops  of  York,  and  amongst  them  that  "poc 
Archbishop  Scroop,  who  lost  his  head  at  Bishopsthorpe,  and  whoi 
the  clerk  in  speaking  of  him  to  Monsieur  De  Lessart,  would  alwaj 
call  that  "Roman  Bishop." 

But  much  as  the  priest  loved  to  visit  this  ancient  edifice 
there  was  an  old  building  at  the  further  end  of  the  graveyai 
which  seemed  equally  attractive  to  him.  It  faced  the  north  side- 
the  chiu-ch,  and  had  been,  in  tact,  before  the  Reformation,  the  priest 
house ;  so  perchance,  that  was  why  Monsieur  de  Lessart  took  \ 
kindly  to  it.  Clear  and  distinct  stood  the  old  house  in  the  mooi 
light,  the  walls  of  timber  and  plaster,  white  and  black  like  the  ol 
Cheshire  houses,  except  the  quaint  gable-end,  which  wfis  roug 
cast,  though  barely  seen  beneath  a  perfect  bower  of  ivy,  ar 
projecting  some  way  beyond  the  low  casement  window  beneatl 
so  that  a  broad  patch  of  daik  shadow  fell  on  the  turf  beueat 
and  intercepted  the  moonbeams.  This  parsonage  of  old  times  w 
now  put  to  poor  and  ignoble  uses,  merely  kept  as  a  receptacle  f 
Btores ;  but  Monsieur  de  Lessart  loved  to  conjure  up  images  of  t 
past  in  connection  with  the  decaying  walls  of  the  ruinous  o 
house,  and  would  people  it  a^ain  witii  the  figures  of  those  confrei 
of  his,  of  times  gone  by,  and  would  fancy  them  looking  down  fire 
its  dusky  casements,  or  saying  their  office,  as  they  wander 
about  the  osier-bound  graves  of  the  dead. 

However,  a  November  night,  though  the  evening  be  clear  ai 
the  moon  at  the  full,  is  not  quite  calculated  for  open-air  meditati 
in  a  graveyard ;  and  so,  perhaps,  thought  the  young  I'rench  prie 
as  he  drew  his  old  cloak  round  him,  with  a  perceptible  shiver,  a 
passed  through  a  little  wicket-gate  into  the  extensive  and  beautii 
grounds  attached  to  the  Rector* s  house  or  mansion.  A  fairy-li 
spot  in  summer  was  the  large  old-fashioned  flower-garden  ;  but  m 
the  beds,  where  dalias  and  geraniums  drooped  black  and  withei 
from  their  stalks,  sent  up  an  odour  of  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  a 
the  wind  swept  raw  and  chill  through  the  branches  of  the  tre 
adding  many  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf  to  those  that  already  encumbei 
the  winding  gravel  paths  and  velvet-like  grass  plots. 

The  Hector  was  iat  home,  and  he  received  the  priest  with  heai 

.  warmth  and  kindness.     Such  persons  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  were  to 

lare ;  and  all  honour  be  to  the  clergy  and  p  eople  of  £ngland,  wl 
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disregarding  difiference  of  faith,  opened  their  hearts  and  homes  in 
the  most  generous  manner  to  the  poor  exiled  priests  of  blood-stained 
France.  Through  Mr.  Foljambe  Monsieur  de  Lessart  heard  much 
French  news,  and  they  sat  late  on  Hallow-e'en  discussing  the 
terrible  nature  of  affairs  in  France;  and  De  Lessart  was '.more 
agitated,  more  distressed  than  usual ;  for  rumours  had  come  of 
fearful  impending  strife  and  bloodshed  amongst  the  Republicans 
themselves  at  Lyons — Lyons,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  exile,  his 
native  town,  the  happy  home  of  his  childhood,  the  home  of  the 
woman  he  had  once  loved,  and  whom  he  had  prayed  for  daily  with 
such  strength  and  fervour  ! 

When  he  had  bade  good- night  to  his  hospitable  host,  and  was 
once  more  threading  his  way  through  the  moonlit  churchyard,  his 
thoughts  were  still  of  Marie  Duchastel.  Not  for  an  instant  could 
he  banish  her  from  his  memory — the  once  innocent,  guileless  child, 
who  had  played  with  him  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  gardens 
surrounding  his  father's  chateau,  and  who  in  the  years  of  woman- 
hood had  linked  herself  with  the  furious  and  fanatical  leaders  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror. 


'*o* 


CHAPTER    IL 

*'  Is  this  not  something  more  than  phantasy  9" 

Hamlet,  Act  1. 

The  stable  clock  had  just  struck  eleven,  when  Monsieur  de 
Lessart  ran  quickly  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the 
£ront  entrance  of  the  Hall.  Behind  him  bathed  in  the  moonlight, 
lay  the  spacious  courtyard,  separated  by  iron  railings  from  the 
h^h  road.  The  plot  of  grass,  round  which  the  carriage-drive 
Bwept,  was  as  smooth  as  velvet,  and  the  equestrian  stone  statue 
in  the  middle,  with  arm  uplifted,  cast  a  broad  dark  shadow  on  the 
turf,  glistening  with  a  rime  of  white  frost.  On  either  side,  the 
isteps  to  right  and  left,  stretched  a  stone  terrace,  overlooked  by 
mullioned  windows,  great  and  small. 

Monsieur  de  Lessart  rang  the  huge  bell  somewhat  timidly. 
Perhaps  he  was  prepared  for  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Mrs.  Fairfax 
on  his  returning  home  at  so  late  an  hour,  especially  as  he  had 
been  in  company  with  that  clerical  delinquent,  Leonard  Foljambe; 
jwd  though  the  French  priest  was  physically  a  brave  man,  and 
morally  so,  in  most  cases,  yet  he  did  shirk,  when  possible,  the 
castigation  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  so  fond  of  administering  with  her 
tongue.  So  when  the  butler  had  admitted  him  he  stole  very  quietly 
ju^oss  the  hall  and  up  the  broad  oaken  staircase,  and  then  sped  so 
quickly  down  a  long  orridor  in  the  north  wing  that  he  nearly 
xan  into  the  arms  of  the  old  housekeeper,  whom,   for  a  moment. 
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his  ''guilty  conscience  transformed  into  Mrs.  Fairfax,  so  he 
intensely  relieved  when  he  discovered  his  mistake. 

She  was  a  kind,  motherly  old  woman,  that  housekeeper,  who^ 
though  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  had  taken  the  poor  exiled  yonng^ 
Popish  priest  under  her  wing,  and  contributed  to  his  domestic  com- 
fort all  that  lay  in  her  power.  Had  he  been  her  own  son  she  ooulJ 
hardly  have  looked  after  him  better;  but  with  this  maternal 
solicitude,  she  minglo'J,  at  times,  maternal  admonition,  as  on  this- 
night,  when  she  observed  "  that  it  was  an  unco  raw  cold  niclit 
for  folk  to  be  abroad,  that  wad  better  be  in  their  ain  warm  baJv 
than  ganging  about  hither  and  thither,  like  those  puir  senseless 
bodies,  who  maun  go  out  to  sow  hemp-seed  on  Hallow-e'en.'* 

Mrs.  Miller  further  informed  the  priest  that  he  had  best  come 
straight  to  his  bed-chamber,  as  the  lire  had  gone  low  in  the  largd 
sitting-room,  and   it  was  cold  and  dreary  there. 

Poor  Mrs.  Miller !  she  had  hard  work  to  get  the  servants  to- 
attend  to  that  ill-omened  chamber,  and  admit  light  and  air  into- 
it,  and  with  her  own  hands,  that  evening,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  kindle  the  blazing  fire  that  bu.ned  cheerily,  in  the  shape  of 
crackling  logs  sustained  between  two  hucje  iron  dogs.  The  room- 
was  large  and  spacious,  the  ceiling  low,  and  raftered  with  oak,  and 
the  wall  hung  with  dark  tapestry.  It  was  a  somewhat  gloomy 
apartment,  but  illumined  by  the  blazo  of  the  wood  fire,  which  lit 
up  every  nook  and  corner,  it  bst  some  of  its  dreariness. 

The  bed  was  a  funereal-looking  couch  of  walnut-tree,  with  a 
tester  and  four  curtains  of  J  ark  green  cloth,  faced  with  taflFety  and 
embroidered  with  black  velvet.  With  regard  to  its  size,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  great  bed  at  Ware,  it  might  have  accommodated 
a  family  with  ease ;  and  Mrs.  Miller,  seeing  that  the  young  priest 
looked  with  something  of  dismay  and  with  a  perceptible  shiver  at 
the  dreary  region  in  which  he  was  to  seek  repose,  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  she  had  warmed  the  bed  well,  and  that  he  would  find  it 
very  comfortable.  Then  she  lit  two  wax  candles  on  a  table  near  the 
fire,  an  act  of  extravagance  considering  it  was  only  the  tutor  who- 
was  going  to  benefit  by  their  light,  which  would  have  made  Mrs* 
Fairfax  faint,  could  she  have  seen  it. 

On  this  table  there  was  also  set  out  a  nice  little  warm  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  good  soul,  was  quite  distressed  when  she  found  that 
the  young  priest  had  already  supped  with  the  Rector.  However,  ta 
please  her,  he  drank  some  mulled  claret,  and  ate  two  or  three  more 
of  the  inevitable  soul  cakes  ;  then  Mrs.  Miller  bade  him  good-night 
and  good  repose,  and  left  hi  m  alone  in  the  ghost-room. 

Without  any  motive  beyond  one  of  curiosity.  Monsieur  de 
Lessart  took  one  of  the  c  i  ndles  and  made  the  tour  of  his  chamber 
before  he  prepared  to  retire  to  rest.      The  room  abounded  with 
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specimens  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  ladies  of  past  ages  with 
their  needle.  There  were  little  stools,  and  high  stools,  and  cushions- 
of  various  sizes,  all  covered  with  embroidery ;  and  the  tapestry 
hangings  were  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  female  handicraft,  re- 
pi^senting  various  scriptural  pieces,  one  of  which  portrayed 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  manes  of  the  latter  flowing  down  in 
perfect  rivulets  of  yellow  silk.  The  very  carpet  on  the  floor,  of 
green  cloth,  had  a  needlework  border  ;  and  the  green  taSita  quilt, 
on  the  bed,  was  also  profusely  embroidered. 

Having  finished  his  survey  of  the  apartment,  the  priest  pre- 
pared for  rest ;  but  after  he  had  extinguished  his  lights,  he,  as  was 
his  wont,  stepped  to  one  of  the  muUioned  windows,  and  drawing 
aside  the  heavy  curtains  of  dark-green  say,  looked  out  upon  the 
landscape  lying  still  and  quiet  in  the  white  moonbeams.  Once 
more  the  image  of  Marie  Duchastel  rose  up  before  him,  and 
strange,  sad  fancies  came  over  him.  A  wreath  of  mist,  floating 
upwards  from  the  garden  beneath,  appeared  to  him,  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  to  take  her  form  and  shape,  and  it  seemed  to  move 
livingly  amongst  the  dark  yew-trees  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  ; 
and  these  rows  of  trees  cut  into  such  quaint,  fantastic  shapes,  and 
so  closely  and  neatly  clipped  that  not  the  singlest  twig  projected  from 
the  smooth  surface,  seemed  to  him  more  weird-like  than  he  had  ever 
before  seen  them,  impressed,  as  he  now  was,  with  such  strange^ 
fancies.  Then  he  smiled  at  his  own  foolish  conceits,  as  the  wreath 
of  white  mist  was  swept  away  by  a  passing  gust  of  wind,  and 
dropping  the  curtain,  he  sought  his  couch  and  clamberod  up  one 
of  the  bed-steps  into  its  vast  expanse. 

For  awhile  he  watched  the  fire-light  [flicker  on  the  tapestry 
and  on  the  raftered  ceiling,  and  then,  unconsciously,  and  with 
drooping  eyelids,  he  gazed  at  a  round  table  of  cypress-wood,, 
placed  close  beside  his  bed,  with  a  great  chair  beside  it,  with 
the  back  and  seats,  of  green  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
found  himself  wondering,  dreamily,  whether  he  should  awake  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  and  see  a  Cavalier,  with  love-locks 
drenched  in  blood ;  or  a  Roundhead  trooper,  with  bands  besmirched 
and  besmeared,  occupying  that  great  chair  before  the  cypress 
table. 

At  length  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  long  and  soundly,  no  ghastly 
apparitions  haunting  his  slumbers ;  and  he  awoke  calmly  and 
naturally,  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  a  long  patch  of  red,  wintry 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  window  curtains,  which  he  had 
left  partially  undrawn  the  night  before. 

He  smiled  as  he  turned  round  in  his  vast  bed  preparatory  to 
rising,  and  said,  half  aloud^  "  So  this  is  the  end  of  my  night  in  the 
ghost-room ;"  but  ere  the  words  had  well  passed  his  lips,  he  raised 
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himself  suddenly  on  bis  elbow,  recoiling  slightly,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  from  which  he  bad  just  been  about  to 
spring.  The  colour  faded  from  his  olive  cheek,  his  eyes  became 
dilated,  and  bis  looks  expressed  mingled  horror  and  wonderment 

His  gaze  was  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  round  cypress  table  vith 
the  great  chair  before  it,  and  yet  there  was  no  vision  of  blood, 
stained  Cavalier  or  Roundhead  trooper.  The  object  upon  which  the 
priest  seemed  compelled  to  gaze,  by  a  species  of  horrible  fascina- 
tion,  was  a  human  head  resting  on  the  table — the  head  of  a 
female,  from  which  long  fair  tresses  floated  about  the  snowy  throat 
just  visible,  with  a  red  streak  around  it,  and  partially  veiled  the 
pale,  beautiful  face — a  face,  indeed,  of  rare  beauty,  and  one  which, 
once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten,  The  priest  clasped  his  hands 
wildly  together,  and  struggled  and  pjroaned  as  one  would  do  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  awful  nightmare,  for  the  face 
was  that  of  Marie  Duchastel. 

He  asked  himself  aloud  if  this  were  not  some  horrible  illusion, 
some  cunning  machination  of  Satan  to  tempt  him,  one  of  God's 
4t,nointed  priests,  with  thoughts  of  an  earthly  love  \  He  extended 
his  hand,  and,  calling  upon  Heaven,  bade  the  tempter  begone ;  but 
still  the  same  awful  vision  confronted  him,  and  the  eyes,  seeming 
•endued  with  life,  gazed  at  him  with  a  mournful  and  imploring  look. 
Turning  on  his  other  side,  that  he  nvjght  no  longer  confront  this 
•dread  spectre,  he  asked  himself  was  he  really  awake?  and  if  so, 
was  be  not  the  prey  to  a  strong  optical  illusion  ?  That  he  was  wide 
awake  he  became  assured  the  next  moment,  by  hearing  the  stable 
clock  strike  eight,  and,  to  test  the  truth  of  this  supposition,  he 
gazed  intently  at  various  objects  in  the  room,  counted  the  figures 
-on  the  tapestry,  and  the  flowers  anl  leaves  embroidered  on  the 
cushions,  and  examined  minutely  the  carving  of  the  walnut- wood 
bedposts;  and,  at  length,  when  he  felt  calm  and  composed,  he 
turned  once  more  to  the  cypress  table.  But  lo  !  there  still  reposed 
the  head,  and  the  broad  beam  of  sunlight  falling  on  it,  lit  up  the 
fair  tresses  with  a  red  glow. 

As  though  impelled  by  some  sudden  resolve,  De  Lessart  drew 
himself  towards  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and,  with  a  look  of  determina- 
tion, stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  intending  to  touch  the  head  and 
see  whether  it  were  a  tangible  substance  or  thin  air,  but  even  as 
he  did  so,  his  arm  fell  nerveless  by  his  side,  and  drops  of  cold  per- 
spiration  stood  on  his  forehead.  **  What  does  it  meanT'  he  mur- 
mured in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  anguish.  *'0h,  Marie!  poor 
Marie  !  what  can  I  do  for  thee?" 
1  As  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  he  heard  faintly,  as  though 

I  !  from  afar  off,  more  like  the  faint  echo  of  a  sound  than  the  sound 

itself,  the  words  •*  De  Profundi9.** 
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Pale,  cold,  and  exhausted,  the  priest  sunk  back  on  bis  pillow,. 
Joined  his  nerveless  hands  together,  and  slowly  and  solemnly  recited, 
in  Latin,  the  psalm  De  Profundis,  the  customary  prayer  for  the- 
dead  used  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

As  he  prayed,  the  pallor  on  the  face  seemed  to  increase,  and 
the  eyes  to  grow  filmy,  then  gradually  the  features  and  the  outline 
of  the  head  began  to  grow  fainter  and  less  distinct,  till,  as  he 
uttered  the  words  ^*  requiem  cetemam^  dona  ei  Dotnine,''  nothing 
was  left  but  a  dark  and  pale  mist,  which  quickly  dissolved  into  air. 

Some  few  days  after  that  eventful  morning  of  "  All  Souls,'* 
when  M.  De  Lessart  emerged  from  his  chamber,  looking  an  pale  as 
any  ghost,  though  he  distinctly  denied  having  seen  either  Cavalier 
or  Boundhead  trooper  in  the  ghost-room,  he  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  friend,  the  Rector. 

Mr.  Foljambe,  iu  their  many  conversations,  had  heard  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  had  heard,  also,  of  Marie  Duchastel ;  and  thus 
he  received  the  exile,  on  this  occasion,  with  more  affectionate  and 
tender  solicitude  than  ever,  for  he  had  that  to  tell  him  that  which 
he  knew  would  wring  his  heart  with  sorrow  and  anguish. 

"You  have  news  from  France — recent  news  1"  said  the  priest 
when  seated  ;  **  au'l  it  is  unusually  bad  to  day,  if  we  can  say  so  of 
that  which  seems  ever  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  human  misery." 
^**  Alas  lyes  J  the  llepublicans,  these  miserable  fanatics!  have 
risen  up  against  each  other ;  they  have  commenced  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  of  their  own  party  in  Lyons." 

The  Rector  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the  priest  started  and 
shivered. 

"They  have  brought  many  to  the  guillotine;"  and  here  the 
Sector  hesitated  again,  and  cast  a  look  of  sorrowful  sympathy  on  the 
priest. 

'*And  amongst  them  poor  Marie  Duchastel,"  said  Do 
Iiessart,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  How  have  you  had  earlier  information  than  mine  at  tie 
HalH"  asked  the  Sector,  in  some  surprise. 

*'  I  knew  that  Marie  Duchastel  ceased  to  live  on  the  morning 
of  All  Souls." 

••  Impossible  !  My  dear  Monsieur,  it  was  on  that  very  morning 
her  bead  fell  on  the  guillotine.  But  one  comforting  statement  I 
have  for  you — the  Bepublican  papers  state  that  the  wife  of  Citizen 
Duchastel  had  returned,  for  soma  time  before  her  execution,  to 
the  memories  of  her  priest-ridden  childhood,  anl  would  have  had 
ghostly  aid  if  she  could." 

"Yes;  she  asked  me  to  pray  for  her  on  All  Souls,"  said  the 
priest,  mournfully.     Then  seeing  the  perplexed  look  on  theBectot*3 
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-face,  be  told  him  shortly,  but  graphically,  of  the  strange  vision  he 
liad  seen^  in  the  ghost-room  at  Harborough  Hall.  "  I  suppose, V 
he  added,  in  conclusion,  "you  will  laugh  at  me,  and  say  that  I  was 
dreaming,  or  a  prey  to  my  own  diseased  imagination ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  was  wide  awake,  and  the  execution  of  Marie  Duchastel,  od 
the  very  morning  on  which  I  saw  her  severed  head  before  my  eyes^ 
makes  me  loth  tx)  believe  that  what  I  saw  was  a  mere  optical 
illusion." 

**  I  shall  not  laugh,"  replied  the  Rector  gravely,  **  nor  say  you 
were  dreaming,  or  the  victim  of  your  own  distempered  fancy,  but 
will  rather  say,  with  our  great  poet, 

"  Is  not  this  something  more  than  phantasy  !" 

Mary  Clementina  Stewakt. 


"*  The  principal  feature  of  this  story — ^the  apparition  of  the  head — is  no 
Action  ;  and  the  writer,  in  relating  it,  has  adhered  closely  to  the  facts,  as  she 
Teceived  them  from  an  aged  priest  of  her  acquaintance,  who  was  the  subject 
of  the  optical  illusion. 
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A  TALE  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  feast  is  on  the  table  spread, 
The  vaulted  roofs  high  lustre  shed ; 
The  molten  ruby  rolls  along, 
And  lightly  sound  the  lyre  and  song ; 
While  to  and  fro  this  regal  hall 
Move  chamberlain  and  seneschal. 

But  where  is  Syracusa's  lord, — 
His  seat  is  vacant  at  the  board  ; 
And  empty  that  Tyrannic  throne, 
"Whose  state  belongeth  but  to  one  ? 
Behold  him  where  in  simplest  guise, 
Disrobed  of  all  his  royalties, 
Sceptre,  mantle,  orb,  and  ring, 
Stands  the  self-dethronM  King  ! 
Underneath  that  proud  pavilion 
He  leads  a  richly-garbed  Sicilian, 
And  bids  him  sit  and  banquet  there— 
The  servant  in  the  master's  chair. 

In  syndon  and  symar  arrayed, 
His  brow  with  laurel  garlanded, 
And  myrtle,  as  at  feast- time  use 
Chieftains  and  dames  of  Syracuse, 
la  proudly-blended  state  and  ease 
Sits  the  servant  Damocles  ; 
Monarch  of  the  hour  to  vaunt 
His  presence  in  that  pageant. 

The  feast  is  at  its  joyous  height. 
It  reaches  now  the  noon  of  night ; 
Guitar  and  timbrel  greet  his  ear. 
The  maidens  of  the  dance  draw  near, 
In  the  sportive  choir  advancing — 
Their  slippered  feet  like  silver  glancing — 
Their  hair  like  clouds  of  twilight  darkling- 
'J  heir  eyes  like  suns  on  ocean  sparkling. 
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And  Dionysius,  Lord  of  all, 
Stands  silent  at  tbis  festival ; 
His  arms  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 
And  veilM  brow,  as  if  the  cost 
And  glory  of  its  hour  were  shown 
For  his  servant's  state  alone. 

Again  the  regal  health  goes  round- 
Again  the  lyre  and  sonof  resound — 
Again  the  many-twinkling  feet, 
Where  voice  and  soul  have  seemed  to  meet,. 
Answer  the  alternate  strain. 
While  the  mimic  sovereign 
Smiles  on  the  moment  of  his  pride, 
In  spirit  almost  deified. 
He  speaks — and  all  is  silence,  till 
The  vassal  crowd  have  heard  his  will ; 
Then  every  hand  starts  forth  to  please 
The  fancy  of  King  Damocles. 

A  narrow  shade — a  wavering  line 
Crosses  the  lamps  ;  again  they  shine— 
Agietin  it  trembles  on  the  board — 
Upward  he  casts  bis  eye  :— a  sword, 
Suspended  by  a  single  hair. 
Hangs  naked  o'er  the  regal  chair  : 
A  moment — and  the  massive  blade 
A  moment — and — 

With  sudden  start 
Back  ran  the  blood  from  cheek  to  heart ; 
Sliook  every  nerve,  and  pulse,  and  joint, 
Beneath  the  near-descending  point- 
When  thus  the  King : 

"In  that  dread  steel 
Behold  the  fate  which  monarchs  feel ; 
The  daily  d.^ubt,  the  nightly  fear. 
Which  quell  their  pomp  and  mar  their  cheer  I 
Could  Dionysius  cast  aside 
His  regal  care  from  regal  pride, 
He  would  not  seek  a  subject's  ease. 
And  quit  the  thront^  to  Damocles." 

ED3IUMD   LeNTHALL  SwIFTS. 
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ADAM  WHITE'S  VISION. 

Oh,  dear!  it  is  Christmas  again  !"  sighed  old  Adam  While  as  he 
lefully  eyed  a  rusty  old  ham  that  hung  unsaleable  a  year  in  hia 
bore.  "  Christmas  !  and  I  shall  have  to  give  away  at  least  twenty 
ollars'  worth  of  provisions  again.  That's  an  absurd  custom,  of 
rpecting  us  to  give  to  the  poor.  It's  very  strange  that  just 
ecause  we  liappen  to  have  a  little  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
>me  one  else,  we  must  provide  for  all  the  lame  and  lazy.  Now, 
tiose  women  who  go  round  collecting  provisions  for  the  poor  always 
appen  to  be  our  best  customers,  and  we  don't  dare  to  refuse* 
fesides,  it  looks  well  to  see  **  Adam  White,  provisions  worth  twenty 
ollars,"  on  the  subscription-list.  I  suppose,"  he  said  again,  with  a 
eep  sigh — "  I  suppose  they  will  be  round  to-night,  and  I'd  better 
x)k  up  what  I  can  give  to  them." 

So  he  took  down  the  rusty  ham,  and  looked  at  it  over  and  over, 
aying,  "  I  might  have  sold  that  to  some  one  at  half-price,"  and 
hen  he  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  idea ;  for  he  said  in  addition,  '^  But 
t's  well  I  didn't,  or  I'd  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  good  one  now.'' 

Then  he  gathered  together  some  other  articles,  two  mouldy  sacks 
f  flour,  some  wormy  dried  apples  and  peaches,  a  half-barrel  of  sugar 
hat  had  had  kerosine  oil  spilt  into  it,  and  to  these  he  added  a  sack 
>f  spoilt  coffee,  and  some  rice,  in  among  which  was  spilled  flax  seed. 
Ind  he  flattered  himself,  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  poor  for 
mother  year  to  come.     He  said — 

"  The  ladies  on  the  committee,  they  never  look  at  the  things  you 
;ive  ;  *  you  must  never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,'  and  the 
K)or  dare  not  find  fault  with  them,  because  they  know  if  they  do 
hey  will  never  get  anything  more.  It  don't  do  for  poor  folks  t© 
)e  ungrateful,"  and  here  he  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  bony  blue 
lands  together.  "Besides,"  he  continued,  **  perhaps  they  won't 
:now  the  difiierence.  At  any  rate,  I've  done  mxj  duty — my  duty.'* 
Lnd  he  gave  directions  to  his  clerks,  wrapped  himself  up  in  com- 
orters  till  only  the  tip  of  his  thin  little  blue  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
harp  grey  eyes  shone  out ;  and  he  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy 
ust  come  to  life,  as  he  started  to  his  cosy  home. 

Here  he  put  himself  before  the  warm  fire  and  put  on  his  slippers 
ind  dressing-gown,  put  the  tips  of  his  thin  fingers  together,  and, 
7ith  a  self.satisfied  smile  on  his  weazened  face,  calmly  waited  bis 
[inner. 

The  old  housekeeper  brought  it  in,  and  he  ate,  after  having 
isked  a  blessing,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  the  Almighty  One 
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what  a  good  man  Adam  White  was ;  how  generous,  how  pure 
heart,  and  what  he  had  done  for  the  poor. 

Then  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  bachelor  comfort,  made  a  mei 
calculation  of  his  money  in  the  bank,  and  his  prosperous  busin 
said  a  prayer,  and  went  to  bed. 


"We'll  never  have  any  Christmas  again,  Sammy,"  said  a  i 
yellow-haired  child  of  six,  in  a  plaintive  thin  little  voice.  I 
clothes  were  insufficient  for  the  season,  and  her  blue  little  che 
had  two  glistening  tears  quivering  on  them. 

*' It's  too  bad,  I  say,  Sammy,"   she  continued;    isn't  it? 
don't  think  it's  right.      Mamma  says  it  is,  but  I  think  not ;  a 
Sammy,  I  believe  God  has  forgotten  us."      And  she  ended  t 
sentence  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  no,  He  hasn't,"  said  Sammy,  a  poor,  pale  child  of  eig 
whose  ra.firged  clothes  could  hardly  cover  his  shrunken  body,  T^hi 
looked  all  too  small  for  the  large  head  with  its  high  forehead. 

"Well,  perhaps  He  hasD't,  but  if  He  hasn't  he  might  ji 
fiend  us  toys,  and  candies,  and  boots  for  you,  Sammy,  and  a  sha 
for  mamma ;  and  oh,  everything  nice,  just  like  mamma  says 
had  'fore  papa  died  and  went  to  Heaven.     It  makes  me  mad, 
I  think  I've  got  just  as  good  a  right  as  those  little  girls  to  hi 
a  Christmas.     I  think  mamma  might  if  she  had  tried,  and  I  j 
don't  care — so  there  !"     And  the  little  head  drooped  and  big  t€ 
gathered  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  little  child  sobbed  as  if 
heart  would  break. 

**  Don't  cry,  Nellie,"  said  Sammy  taking  her  head  on  his  b 
fihoulder.  **  Don't  cry  ;  look  at  the  pretty  things  in  this  bak< 
window.  You  know  mamma  let  us  come  out  to  see  the  stores  ; 
we  must  go  back  pretty  soon." 

She  raised  her  head  and  Sammy  tenderly  dried  her  eyes  v 
his  cold  little  hand  ;  and  she  soon  became  interested  in  the  be 
tiful  delicacies  in  the  baker's  window,  presently  saying  : 

"  Oh,  Sammy,  if  I  had  just  a  little  teeney  taste  of  that  ginj 
cake  in  the  window,  I  wouldn't  ask  anything  nicer.     Don't 
think  the  baker  would  give  us  some  if  I  asked  him,  and  told  ] 
I  was  hungry?" 

"  You  know,  Nellie,  mamma  wouldn't  like  it — she  has  forbid 
us  to  beg." 

*'  But  she  don't  know  how  hungry  I  am.  She  is  never  hun 
you  know." 

**  Yes,  Nellie,  I  know  she  says  so,  but  sometimes  I  think 
is.     Last  ni^ht,  you  know,  she  said  £0,  and  there  was  only 
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potatoes ;  she  gave  three  to  you  and  baby,  and  I  had  one,  and,  do 
you  know  ?  I  saw  her  eating  the  peels  afterwards.     Oh,  Nellie!  it 
is  too  bad !"     And  here  his  voice  choked,  but  he  soon  continued. 

"  I  could  work  some,  I  know  I  could ;  but  everybody  laughs  at 
my  rags  and  says  *  Get  out,  you  little  beggar !'  and  they  think  I  am 
too  little— they  don't  think  Tm  eight." 

"  Sammy,  let's  go  home ;  I'm  cold,  and  its  no  use  staying  here 
any  longer.  Sammy,  lets  pray  'fore  we  get  home  and  ask  'God  to 
remember  us." 

In  crossing  the  "  Playa  **  the  two  waifs  knelt  down  and  prayed 
a  simple  prayer  wherein  Sammy  prayed  for  his  mother,  and  Nellie 
that  God  might  remember  them  with  **  a  Christmas." 


A  little  bare  room  ;  a  delicate,  consumptive  woman,  a  fretful, 
puny  baby ;  a  tiny  fire,  and  a  supper  of  roast  potatoes  and  two 
buns  were  what  these  little  ones  found  on  coming  **home"  from 
their  view  of  the  good  things  and  pleasant  things  they  must  not 
have. 

"  Mamma,"  Eaid  Nelly,  "  don't  you  think  you  could  make  us 
a  little  Christmas  ;  just  a  little  one,  not  to  cost  much  money,  you 
know?" 

"  Darling,  mamma  would  if  she  could ;  but  she  can't  this  time. 
Perhaps  she  can  do  something  New  Year's.  Come,  now,  and  eat 
your  supper.  I  have  two  nice  buns  for  you  that  I  am  sure  you 
willUke." 

"  I  am  not  very  hungry  to-night,  mamma,"  said  Nellie,  who 
remembered  what  Tommy  had  said.  But  she  ate  part  of  what  was 
^ven  her,  and  then  went  to  bed  beside  the  sleeping  baby  ;  and  soon 
her  troubles  were  forgotten  in  dreams. 

Sammy  soon  followed,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  continued  to  work  at  the 
coarse  garment  for  which  she  would  receive  enough  to  keep  from 
starving,  for  two  days,  her  helpless  babes.  It  had  been  a  year  and 
more  since  her  brave,  loving  husband  was  dead ;  and  for  more  than 
six  months,  with  failing  health,  the  gaunt  wolf  of  poverty  had  left 
off  peering  in  at  the  window  and  boldly  walked  in  the  door.  She 
thought  of  her  past  life,  and  dared  not  look  to  the  future,  for  that 
was  only  a  grave  for  herself  and  destitution  of  the  bitterest  kind  for 
her  three  sensitive  children. 

She  still  sewed  and  shivered  and  dreamed,  when  Sammy,  after 
a  silence  so  long  that  she  thought  him  asleep,  suddenly  rose  up  on 
hi^  elbow  saying, 

"  Mamma,  do  cats  and  dogs  have  souls  1" 

"  No,  Sammy,  why?" ^ 
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**  Is  it  wrong  for  them  to  steal  when  they  are  hungry  !'* 
"  No,  I  think  not,  as  they  do  not  know  right  from  wiong  1" 
**  Then  I  just  wish  I  was  a  dog  or  a  cat,  that  I  might  steal  fo 
you  and  Nellie  and  baby — so  there!"  and  he  ended  with  a  dolefw. 

^* 

The  mother  consoled  him  as  best  she  could,  and,  her  work  beiH 

finished,  she  crept  into  the  bed  with  all  her  little  ones,  and  went    ~ 
sleep  with  tears  in  her  faded  eyes. 


Adam  White,  had  gone  to  his  bed  the  same  night  in  a  spiril^ 
ublime  peace  with  God  and  his  fellow-men.  He  pulled  his  red  flan  m. 
nightcap  down  over  his  ears,  and  his  litile  blue  nose  was  all  t^ : 
was  tobe  seen.  He  shut  his  eyes  resolutely  till  the  three  wrint] 
at  the  corners  Eeemed  but  one  ;  but  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  1 
turned,  he  tossed,  but  he  could  not  even  feel  sleepy  ;  and  whetlx 
the  idea  of  its  being  Christmas  Eve  was  what  troubled  his  rest,  ( 
whether  some  dim  and  almost  forgotten  remembrances  of  otlie 
Christmas  Days  came  back,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  found  himsel 
thinking  of  the  time  when  be  was  a  boy  and  at  home ;  of  the  little 
red  stocking  he  had  hung  in  the  chimney-piece,  and  of  the  pretty 
toys  he  had  had.  From  those  his  thoughts  had  wandered  to  hi* 
mother,  his  good  father,  and  finally  to  his  little  golden.haiied 
brother  who  was  so  many  years  younger  than  himself,  years  that 
were  every  one  marked  with  a  tiny  grave- stone  in  the  churchyard. 

His  youth,  playmates,  and  brother,  all  came  to  him  now  bo 
Tividly,  that  he  thought  regretfully  of  that  brother  dead,  neglected, 
and  left  to  die  because  he  had  married  sweet  Grace  Eliott,  insteac 
of  the  wealthy  bride  his  older  brother  had  chosen. 

**  Ah  well,'*  sighed  Adam  White,  **  he  deserved  it,  and  he  dii 
well  to  change  his  name.    He  made  his  bed,  and  so  he  lay  on  it." 

But  yet  he  could  not  sleep.  The  midnight  bells  rang  on 
joyously,  as  if  to  sound  tho  glad  tidings  that  a  child  was  born  i 
Bethlehem ;  and  Adam  White  began  to  recal  that  old,  sweet  storj 
till  all  at  once  he  found  himself  marching  with  a  vast  throng,  and 
strangely  enough,  he  was  laden  with  the  rusty  old  ham,  the  spoi] 
rice,  sugar,  and  flour  he  had  that  day  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
weighed  heavy.  He  noticed  also  that  all  that  great  throng  carrie 
burdens,  some  of  them  great  and  heavy,  and  some  of  them  onl 
cups  of  cold  water. 

Onward  and  upward  marched  the  throng,  still  augmenting,  ti 
at  last,  borne  on  by  the  pressure,  Adam  White  found  himself  befoi 
a  stable  wherein  lay  a  lovely  babe  in  a  manger.  Then  the  heaver 
opened,  and  such  divine  music  sounded  as  was  never  heard  this  sic 
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their  gates,  and  rank  on  rank  of  gleaming  angels,  legion  on  legion 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  rested  on  clouds  of  dazzling  white. 

All  the  crowd,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  babe  in  the  manger, 
cast  to  the  earth  their  gifts  and  worshipped  Him.  Piles  on  piles  of 
costly  stuffs,  and  perfumes  and  rich  jewels,  lay  heaped  up  before 
Him,  and  sometimes  some  one  would  come  with  a  cup  of  crystal 
water,  and  tremblingly  offer  it  to  Him,  and  then  go  on  his  way  so 
happy  as  to  seem  radiant. 

Adam  White  began  to  tremble  when  his  turn  drew  near,  and  he 
hung  back.  But  all  the  angels  and  seraphim  and  cherubim  said  in 
Toices  low  and  sweet,  **  And  what  have  you  to  offer  our  Lord,  Adam 
White?" 

"  Only  this  ham  and  this  flour  and  this  sugar  and  rice  and 
coffee ;  but  they  were  not  for  Him,  I  was  only  going  to  give  them  to 
the  poor." 

Then  the  Holy  Babe  raised  himself  and  said,  *'  Know  ye  not  that 
whatsoever  ye  do  unto  them  ye  do  also  unto  me  ?" 

Then  all  the  seraphim  and  cherubim  rustled  their  wings  and  re- 
peated sadly  the  words  of  the  Holy  One.  And  all  at  once  the  earth 
at  his  feet  opened,  and  millions  of  demons  laughed  in  his  face  and 
Baid,  "  He  was  going  to  give  them  to  the  poor,  ah  !  ah  ! " 

And  he  felt  himself  falling,  tailing  into  that  dark  abyss,  with 
those  horrid  faces,  and  he  clutched  wildly,  desperately,  and  cried 
out,  and  found  himself  in  bed. 

He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  must  have  dreamed  all 
that,  but,  good  Heavens  !  how  real !  He  seemed  to  see  those  faces 
yet,  and  the  Holy  Babe^it  had  the  face  of  his  young  ^»rother,  who 
died  and  left  his  three  babes  orphans.  Adam  White  sat  up  there 
in  bed  with  the  Christmas  bells  yet  chiming,  and  cried. 

He  said,  too,  *'0f  what  avail  if  I  gain  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  lose  my  own  soul  ?  Please  God,  I  will  take  Charlie's 
widow  and  babies  and  keep  them,  and  I  will  change  all  those  pro- 
visions, I  will,  so  help  me  God." 

With  the  earliest  light  of  morning,  Adam  White  was  up,  and  he 
astonished  his  housekeeper  by  being  so  cheerful,  and  by  telling  her 
to  prepare  a  room  at  once  for  his  sister-in-law  and  her  babies.  She 
oried  with  delight,  and  all  at  once  the  strings  that  had  so  long 
tightened  the  heart  of  Adam  White  gave  way,  as  he  thought  of 
the  sweet  voices  of  children  in  his  dreary  home. 

**  Miss  Bridget,"  says  he  **  here's  fifty  dollars,  rig  up  a  Christ- 
mas- tree  for  the  little  ones,  nice  and  handsome,"  and  he  started  for 
his  store.  There  he  solenmly  threw  all  his  wretched  things  in  the 
Tault,  and  sent  out  the  waggons  laden  with  many  and  worthy  gifts 
to  our  Lord,  through  His  deputies,  the  poor. 

Then  he  took  a  close,  warm  carr  iage,  and  drove  to  the  wretched 
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quarter  where  his  poor  sister-in-law  lived  and  starved  wi 
babes.  He  thumped  on  the  door  till  they  roused  and  dress* 
then  he  placed  them  in  the  carriage,  after  having  begged  * 
pardon  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears  and  a  husky  voice. 

He  gave  money  right  and  left,  and  gladdened  more  tl 
sorrowful  heart  that  day. 

"When  the  children,  all  confused  and  delighted,  were  Ic 
see  the  Christmas-tree  in  all  its  glory,  little  Nellie  tui 
Sammy,  and  said  in  a  sort  of  frightened  whisper — 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  God,  Sammy  V 

"  No,  dear,  but  I  think  God  sent  him  I" 


"  All  this  was  long  years  ago.  Sammy  is  a  man,  and  Is 
lovely  young  girl.  The  mother  has  long  since  lain  asleej 
land  of  gold  with  her  dear  young  husband  and  baby  Charlie 
Lone  Mountain's  graves  are  watered  by  the  fog  from  the  fair 
Adam  White  has  grown  rosy  and  rotund,  and  as  he  smiles  s 
on  his  adopted  children,  he  thanks  God  for  the  vision  that 
his  eyes  and  heart.  He  calmly  waits  the  day  now  in  a  humb 
when  he  may  hear,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  s 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  have 
imto  me.** 

Olitb  Hari 
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RANGE  EVENTS  THAT    OCCURRED  AT   THB 
EATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH  OF  SPAIN. 

s  curious  to  remark  how  closely  cruelty  and  superstition  are 
d  to  bigotry.  All  past  history  may  be  said  to  attest  to  this 
ection,  which  is  further  peculiarly  instanced  in  the  case  of 
rles  the  Fifth,  who,  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  dwelling  in 
ision  in  the  monastery  of  Yuste — a  sweet  retirement  amid  the 
tnut  forests  of  Estrama^lura— allowed  his  latter  days  to  be  em- 
jred  by  the  intelligence  of  the  spread  of  free  inquiry  in  his 
inions,  and  so  inexorable  was  his  hostility  to  religious  freedom, 
he  bequeathed  the  duty  of  exterminating  the  "  heretics  "  to 
successors,  in  a  codicil,  the  sad  behests  of  which  were  subse- 
itly  carried  out  in  four  different  **  acts  of  faith  **  {avio  dafe)^ 
at  Seville,  and  two  at  Valladolid. 

But  it  is  with  superstition  as  inseparable  from  religious  dark- 
tbat  we  have  at  present  to  do.  The  extent  to  which  such  was 
ed  by  the  monks  of  Yuste  will  be  scarcely  credible  in  the  present 
Yet  do  their  authenticity  rest  on  the  testimony  both  of  the 
:  and  of  the  monks  of  the  said  monastery,  as  handed  down  by 
Thos.  Gonzalez,  whose  manuscript,  entitled,  '' Retiro  estaneia  p 
rte  del  Emfcrador  Carlos  Quinto  en  el  Monasterio  de  Fttartf," 
considered  to  be  of  such  historical  value  that  it  was  purchased 
iie  French  Government  for  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  and 
Y  pounds  m  English  money,  from  Manuel  Gonzalez,  keeper  of 
archives  of  Simancas.  This  work,  with  various  additions  ob- 
ed  from  the  archives  of  Simancas  themselves,  the  archives  of  tie 
lal  Court  of  Brabant,  and  the  records  of  the  monks  of  Yuste, 
ished  the  principal  materials  for  Mignet's  *'  Charles  Quint,  son 
cation^  ton  aejour  et  ta  mart  au  Monastere  de  Yuste ;''  as  also  for 
edee  Pichot's  charming  **  Chronique  dela  vie  interieure  et  polU 
i  de  Charles  Quint ;"  and  for  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Stirling's 
kling  account  of  '*  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
Fifth." 

[t  appears  from  these  chronicles,  that  shortly  previous  to  his 
ase  the  Emperor  had  spent  an  hour  in  his  own  apartment  ab- 
ed in  prayer ;  he  deemed  himself  to  be  alone,  when,  on  raising 
lis  eyes,  he  saw  standing  close  by  him  a  silent  figure  enveloped 
i  great  mantle.  "Who  are  youl"  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
rving  something  strange  in  the  aspect  of  the  unknown  visitor., 
ereupon  the  mantle  unfolded  itself,  and  the  Emperor  saw 
image  of  another  self,  as  if  he  had  stood  before  a  mirror.      It* 
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tras,  according  to  the  naiTative,  bis  spectre  which  appeared  to  hi 
in  order  to  warn  him  that  his  last  hour  was  not  far  off,  and  that  \ 
must  pre|)are  to  die.  The  story  which  is  also  related  in  i 
**Hhtoire  dei  fails  et  gestes  heroiquea  ei  plaisants  de  Fempei'e 
Charles  Quint j*'  Bruxelles  1699,  must  have  come  from  the  monari 
himself;  and  that  his  mind  was  diseased,  as  well  as  his  body,  befo 
his  dissolution  is  shown  by  the  account  of  his  having  gone  throu^ 
the  ceremony  of  his  own  funeral  during  his  lifetime,  an  event  tl 
authenticity  of  which  is,  however,  doubted  by  some  historians. 

The  notion  of  a  *' double  "  is  common  alike  to  Spain  and  Sco 
land,  and  no  doubt  Charles  had  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  specti 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  (el  capotado)^  is  met  with  in  a  Spanish drac 
which  is  often  quoted  by  Shelley.  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  menti 
of  the  same  kind  of  apparition  in  **  Waverley."  To  the  readers 
Plutarch  and  of  Shakespeare,  the  Spanish  spectre  may  seem  m< 
like  that  which  appeared  to  Brutus,  bearer  of  the  fatal  summ< 
to  fhilippi : — 

*'Thy  euill  spirit,  Brutiis,'* 
in  the  orthograpliy  of  the  edition  of  1623. 

According  to  our  monkish  authorities,  a  comet  also  shov^ 
itsell  in  the  heavens  upon  the  first  day  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  illne 
moving  in  a  northerly  direction  till  it  stopped  over  Yuste,  and 
only  ceased  to  be  visible  with  his  death.  It  was  reported  to  be  1 
seventh  comet,  or  the  seventh  time  that  the  same  meteor  1 
appeared  in  the  course  of  his  reign  ;  and  in  those  day:*,  wl 
heavenly  phenomena  danced  attendance  upon  poor  humanity  c 
in  purple,  a  hairy  comet,  preceded  by  an  eclipse,  is  also  said 
have  predicted  the  death  of  the  Empress  in  the  spring  of 
year  1539. 

The  stem  of  a  lily,  which  grew  in  the  garden  immediately  un< 
the  Emperor's  window,  had,  in  the  month  of  May,  two  buds — < 
only  of  which  bloomed ;  the  petals  of  the  other  remaining  clos 
although  they  wanted  neither  water  nor  sunshine.  But,  suddet 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  very  night  of  the  Emperc 
death,  the  tardy  buds  bloomed  like  the  first,  and  exhaled  the  s\e 
perfume  bo  characteristic  of  the  lovely  plant  in  question.  T 
monks,  filled  with  admiration,  cut  them  off  by  the  orders  of  i 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  fiistcned  th' 
to  the  crape  that  veiled  the  chief  altar  in  a  garb  of  mourning  ;  a 
tiaey  continued  to  bloom  there  for  several  days,  preserving  th 
brilliant  white  hue  unchanged,  and  mmgling  their  perlume  w; 
the  incense,  "  thus  offering  to  all  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  whi« 
delivered  from  its  mortal  prison,  was  no  doubt  blossoming  in  t 
sanctuary  of  celestial  mercy."  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  was  so;  it 
jK>t  in  man  to  judge  of  the  boundless  mercy  of  the  Creator ;  l 
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the  buniiDgs  at  Seville  and  Yalladolid  were  a  sad  legacy  to  bequeath 
at  the  footsteps  of  that  sanctuary. 

There  was  at  Yililla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  a  famous  bell. 
It  was  famous  because  it  was  endowed  with  marvellous  properties, 
more  particularly  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  which  it  derived,  according 
to  some,  from  an  angel  that  had  stood  sponsor  to  it ;  but,  according 
to  others,  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
cast,  the  wandering  Jew,  or  some  other  mysterious  personage,  who 
was  passing  by  at  the  time,  threw  into  the  metal,  then  in  a  state 
of  ebullition,  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  Judas  Iscariot 
as  the  price  of  Our  Saviour. 

This  prophetic  bell  of  Vililla  tolled  of  its  own  free  will  when- 
ever  a  King  of  Aragon  died.  It  had  been  tolled  at  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  It  likewise  tolled  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  his  grandson.  This  is  recorded  by  Don 
Juan  de  Quinones,  in  his  Discurso  de  la  Camvana  dt  Vililla^  Madrid, 
1625. 

The  night  of  the  27th  of  September,  which  corresponded  to 
the  seventh  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  at 
a  moment  when  the  moon  rose,  the  Prior,  Father  Martin  de 
Angulo,  heard  a  sound  like  barking.  Believing  it  arose  from  some 
little  dog  which  belonged  to  the  Flemish  attendants  upon  the  late 
monarch,  he  went  forth  from  his  cell,  when  his  attention  was  at 
once  attracted  to  several  monks  assembled  in  the  gallery  of  the 
cloister,  and  who  were  leaning  over  the  balustrade. 

•*  Brethren,"  he  said  to  them,  "  this  dog  will  annoy  us  all  night 
if  we  do  not  drive  it  away."     But  the  monks  answered  : — 

**  Father,  it  is  not  a  dog ;  it  is  that  bird  which  you  can  see  on 
the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  which  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Levant.  It  has  already  made  that  noise  five  times, 
with  an  interval  between  each." 

The  astonished  prior  went  forward  to  look  at  the  bird.  It  was 
as  large  as  a  swan,  black  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  white  from  thence  to  the  tail.  It  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  on  the  chapel  roof,  and  then  flew  away  in  the  direction  of 
Gargenta  la  OUa ;  it  was  seen  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  daylight, 
the  moon  was  shining  so  brightly.  The  monks  separated,  and  went 
to  their  cells  without  saying  anything  further  that  night.  But 
the  next  day,  the  same  bird  came  back,  from  the  same  direction, 
once  more  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  immediately  over  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  Charles  the  Fifth  lay  in  state,  uttered 
the  same  strange  verses,  and  then  flew  away  as  it  had  done  the 
previous  evening.  It  came  back  a  third  time,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth, 
and  then  never  came  again.  The  monks  all  agreed  that  a  bird  of 
the  same  description  had^  never  been  seen  in  the  country.     The- 
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l>i8hop  of  Pampeluna  (Sandoval)  who  relates  this  apparition,  as 
told  him  by  the  Prior,  Fray  Martin  de  Angulo  himsdf,  expresses 
his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  a  strange  bird  or  a  marvellous 
^creation,  and  he  inclines  to  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  on  account 
<A  its  five  regular  appearances  and  disappearances. 

Shorn  of  all  mysterious  associations,  the  bird  in  question 
would  appear  to  have  been  simply  a  stork  in  search  of  a  roosting 
'  place.  The  black  part  of  the  body  was  the  wings.  When  this 
female  stork  selects  a  place  for  roosting,  it  calls  the  male  by  throw- 
ing  back  the  head  and  striking  the  long  mandibles  of  its  bill 
against  one  another,  by  which  means  it  makes  a  loud  noise  almost 
iike  a  dog  barking.  But  the  male  bird  does  not  always  like  the 
spot  selected  by  the  lady  bird ;  and  it  would  appear  that  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  female  endeavoured  five  different 
times  to  entice  its  companion  to  adopt  the  roof  of  the  chapel  as  a 
resting  .or  an  abiding  place.  The  Easterns,  it  is  well  known,  attach 
A  superstitious  idea  in  connection  with  the  spot  favoured  by  the 
selection  of  the  stork  for  roosting  or  for  its  nest,  as  the  Romans 
did  with  regard  to  swallows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  always 
been  held  as  a  sign  of  misfortune  when  the  same  birds  overlooked 
-or  abandoned  a  place,  as  the  storks  did  the  Monastery  of  Yuste. 

An  anonymous  monkish  chronicler,  attached  to  the  same  men- 
astery,  and  who  both  saw  and  heard  the  above  recorded  omitho- 
logical  prodigy,  does  not  hesitate,  however,  to  assign  to  it  an 
altogether  supernatural  origin,  and  he  was  all  the  more  strength, 
ened  in  his  absurd  conviction,  because,  he  says,  another  monk 
fissured  him  that  this  swan,  half-black  and  half- white,  had  appeared 
a  second  time  at  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  worthy 
.monk  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  natural  and  logical  conclusion,  that 
Heaven  by  a  comet,  the  earth  by  a  lily,  anl  the  air  by  a  bird,  had 
.united  to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  TEAR. 

'*'  It  was  New  Year's  Eve  everywhere.  All  over  the  world  it  was 
New  Year's  Eve.  The  settlers  away  in  America  and  Australia 
^came  to  the  doors  of  their  huts,  and  wished  those  at  home  a  happy 
New  Year.  On  the  tossing  ocean  the  sailors  pledged  each  other 
and  drank  to  sweethearts  and  wives.  The  soldier  in  the  messroom 
roused  up  from  his  pipe  and  remembered  the  order  home  had  grown 
a  year  nearer. 

"  *A  happy  New  Year !'  "'sang  the  whole  round  world ;  nature  had 
decked  it  in  a  bridal  robe  to  meet  her  lord  ;  from  the  vivid  blushes 
of  the  south,  to  the  spotless  veil  flung  over  its  barrenness  in  the 
less  kindly  north,  all  was  beautiful,  rejoicing,  and  glorious.  Men's 
.hearts  were  glowing  and  Siiyirg,  *  A  happy  New  Year.' 

**In  English  homesteads  hand  was  outstretched  to  hand,  and 
loving  words  melted  in  the  air,  and  melted  all  into  one  great  joy- 
fulness." 

I,  Jane  Smith,  spinster,  flung  down  the  paper  in  a  temper! 
True,  it  vaas  New  Year's  Eve  everywhere,  it  was  New  Year's  Eve 
in  my  small  pooriy-fumished  lodging;  but  where  was  the  out- 
stretched hand,  where  were  the  loving  words  ?  Yes,  there  xdob  a 
veil  over  the  earth's  barrenness,  it  was  snowing  hard  and  miserably 
cold. 

*A  happy  Now  Year !'— don't  wish  me  a  happy  New  Year, 
anybody ;  it  would  be  a  horrible  farce ;  what  could  the  words  mean 
to  me, — Jane  Smith,  aged  thirty,  unmarried,  daily  governess,  very 
poor,  very  plain,  and  no  belongings  \  I  had  belongings  once,  a 
mean  little  headstone  in  the  cemetery  testifies  I  had  a  father  who, 
by  calculation,  must  have  died  when  I  was  five.  My  mother  died 
before  that.  I  never  heard  of  any  other  relations.  A  small  school- 
mistress in  the  outskirts  of  London  took  me  on  the  strength  of  all 
the  little  money  left  by  my  father,  and  educated  ine.  The  money 
had  not  been  payment  enough,  so  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  I 
paid  her  with  my  services.  She  retired  from  business  then,  and  I 
came  to  these  lodgings — Brixton — ^and  go  out  every  day  giving 
lesions.  I  have  been  here  five  years  I  Can  you  believe  it?  I 
•earn  very  little  money  ;  I  lead  a  monotonous  life ;  my  name  is 
Jaiifi  Smith f  I  am  becoming  an  old  maid,  I  have  no  friends — and 
-can  you  wish  me  a  happy  New  Year ! 

Still,  it  is  New  Year's  Eve.  I  have  taken  up  a  magazine  (I 
sm  niggardly  with  my  money,  that  all  my  little  savings  may  go 
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in  books  and  papers),  and  have  read  that  rambling  senseless^ 
paragraph.  It  stings  me  somehow  ;  its  is  cruel ;  "  Sweethearts  and 
Wives."  I  have  no  one  on  the  sea,  no  one  far  away,  no  one  near, 
to  think  of  me  to-night,  and  wish  me  a  happy  New  ifear. 

The  landlady  broke  in  upon  uie  there,  she  was  a  kind  woman 
was  Mrs.  Robinson. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Smith  ;  I  wish  you'd  come  and  sit  with  us  to- 
night ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  all  alone — and  New  Year's 
Eve  too!" 

I  went  because  it  was  so  dull  by  myself.  They  were  so  cosy 
and  comfortable  round  their  great  kitchen  fire,  a  contrast  to  my 
starved  gentility.  Old  Robinson  had  been  a  butler  in  some  grand 
family  once,  but  had  retired,  like  my  old  schoolmistress  ;  he  only 
did  a  little  waiting  now  and  then.  The  daughter  was  a  pretty 
young  girl,  and  she  looked  so  happy  to-night  because  her  sweetheart 
was  spending  his  New  Year's  Eve  with  her.  Two  big  boys  were 
roasting  chestnuts  on  the  bars,  and  a  smaller  girl  burning  her  faco 
by  looking  on. 

"  Please,  have  one.  Miss  Smith,"  said  the  lads  half  shyly  ;  and 
Annie,  the  eldest  daughter,  got  me  a  comfortable  chair  and  set  my 
cold  feet  on  the  fender.  I  had  my  knitting;  with  me,  and,  leaning 
back,  all  warm  and  comfortable,  idly  moved  the  needles,  while  I 
listened  to  the  homely  clatter  around  me.  They  had  known  me 
a  good  five  years  now ;  Mrs.  Robinson  has  nursed  me  through  aa 
occasional  cold  or  sharp  headache,  and  so  there  was  no  constraint 
between  us.  It  was  kind  of  them  to  let  me  break  on  their  home 
circle  that  night  of  all  the  year.  What  was  I  to  them  ?  only  their 
lodger  ;  a  poor  governess,  and  a  miserable  farce  called  ladyhood  to 
make  the  breach  wider. 

**  I  can't  but  fret  about  poor  things  all  alone  on  New  Year's^ 
Eve,"  said  the  landlady  as  she  stirred  the  fire.  There's  that  good 
gentleman,  Mr.  Browning,  all  by  hisself  to-night,  not  as  I  wouldn't 
rather  he  were,  than  going  and  coming  at  all  hours.  He  pays 
reg'lar,  and  has  bin  as  old  a  lodger  as  you.  Miss  Smith.  Stilly 
I've  often  fretted  over  you  both.  You've  neither  kith  nor  kin, 
seeming." 

I  met  him  in  the  passage  sometimes — he  had  the  downstairs 
rooms.  He  would  open  the  door  for  me  and  say  good  morning ; 
sometimes  we  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  on  the  steps ;  they  were 
my  one  cheery  moment.  Oh,  it  was  so  great  a  thing  to  hear  a 
friendly  word ;  he  always  sent  me  his  Times  upstairs  to  read. 
He  was  a  drawing-master,  poor  and  solitary — yes,  I  suppose  he, 
too,  had  no  one  to  wish  him  a  happy  New  Year. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Browning !"  said  Annie  softly,  and  looked  into  her 
flweetheart's  face  with  a  smile. 
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**  Poor  Mr.  Browning!"  I  echoed,  quite  as  softly — ^no— perhaps 
\  was  sadly.    I  know  I  did  not  smile. 

"  Do  have  supper  with  us  now,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  Robin- 
>n.  We're  not  gentle  folk  as  you  ought  to  be  sitting  down  with 
-but  I  don't  like  to  send  it  up  to  you  all  alone  to-night." 

We  made  merry  over  the  ^Jhristmas  gfood  cheer,  the  mincepies, 
he  cold  beef;  and  one  of  the  boys  took  Mr.  Browning's  bread  and 
heese  and  ale  up  to  him. 

At  twelve  o'clock  good  old  Robinson  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  Miss  Smith  1" — but  I,  I  Jane  Smith, 

pinster,   could  not  answer.      I  a  plain,  practical,  hard-working 

roman  of  thirty  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  myself.     This  was 

rhat  upset  me,  Annie's  sweetheart  had  given  her  such  a  kiss. 
•  ****♦* 

My  name  is  Phillip  Browning,  and  I  am  a  drawing-master. 
)rawing  is  all  I  care  about ;  I  have  no  friends,  1  am  all  alone,  I 
m  growing  old  and  cynical.  Here  am  I,  grey-haired  and  forty- 
ve,  spending  New  Year's  Eve  as  I  spend  every  other  liight  of  the 
ear,  in  a  small  dull  lodging ;  no  one  to  speak  to.  There's  no  one 
3  care  for  me,  no  one  to  wish  me — a  happy  New  Year.  True,  I 
m  getting  on  well  at  last,  pupils  increasing  and  income  expanding, 
nd  I  got  something  for  that  last  picture.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
i  all  —  of  what  value  is  a  grey  colourless  life  like  this,  not 
ne  sparkle  of  light  in  the  foreground— all  shadow.  I  am  weary 
tf  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  my  own  fault ;  if  I  had  stuck  to  my  work — 
)ah !  How  could  I,  clerk  on  a  high  stool  ?  I  might  be  a  rich  man 
tow,  but  1  didn't.  I've  wasted  my  days.  I'm  only  a  drawing- 
aaster. 

I,  Philip  Browning,  sat  that  New  Year's  Eve,  feeling  my  very 
eartstrings  growing  stiflf  f«r  want  of  some  of  those  loving  New 
Tear's  greetings  one  reads  about.  Has  GoA, forgotten  me?  Oh, 
hat  they  were  mine  ! 

Jack  Robinson  brought  my  supper  up.  Miss  Smith  is  with  us 
o-night,"  he  said  ;  **  it's  New  Year's  Eve,  and  mother  couldn't  abear 
or  her  to  be  all  alone." 

**  That's  well,  my  lad,"  I  answered ;  **  it's  bad  for  people  to  be 
done." 

**  Why  is  she  all  alone,  sir  ?  and  why  are  you  all  alone  ?  "  he 
isked. 

"  Why,  Jack  ?— why  ?' '  I  said  ;  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell 

lim  why. 

•  •••««** 

New  Year's  Day.  I,  Jane  Smith,  at  my  solitary  breakfast ; 
10  pleasant  voices,  no  letters  full  of  greeting  to  c'aeer  me.     My  tea 
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and  bread  and  butter  almost  choked  me.     I  enjoyed  it  generall} 
but,  you  see,  it  was  New  Year's  Day. 

There  was  a  knock  at  my  door.     I  supposed  Annie  wanted  t 
clear  away.     I  had  managed  what  I  could  ;  I  was  not  hungry, 
said  "  Come  in." 

Mr.  Browning  opened  the  door ;  he  came  straight  in ;  he  looke 
as  if  some  one  had  been  wishing  him  a  happy  New  Year.  He  ha 
never  crossed  my  door  before,  but  he  seemed  quite  at  home.  E 
did  not  apologise  for  intrudfng ;  he  just  said,  holding  out  t: 
hand — 

*^  Miss  Smith,  I  have  come  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year." 

"Mel"  I  stammered;  "you  are  very  kind.  Won't  you  s 
down." 

That  good  man  cannot  have  dreamt  how  he  cheered  my  frozen 
up  heart,  how  for  a  minute  the  whole  room  seemed  full  of  light.  '. 
stammered  again,  "  Indeed,  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year  too." 

It  was  so  strange  to  be  receiving  and  giving  greetings,  such  a 
I  had  only  read  about.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  all  ovei 
and  I  saw  he  smiled.  I  had  never  seen  smiles  in  my  dull  rooD 
before. 

**  Miss  Smith,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  have  been  very  unkind  i 
each  other  for  five  years." 

"How — do — ^you — mean?"  I  was  doing  nothing  but  stan 
mer. 

"  Listen,"  he  answered  ;  "  sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  som< 
thing.  Two  people  lived  with  only  a  wall  between  them.  The 
were  both  poor,  and  neither  of  them  had  any  friends.  I  tell  yo 
they  were  vnthering  up  for  want  of  a  kind  word,  a  kiss,  a  cares 
On  New  Year's  Eve  the  man  was  thinking  how  terrible  this  wa; 
how  hard  and  cruel  the  world  was  to  both  of  them,  both  < 
them  alone !  A  simple,  thoughtless  child  said  to  him,  *  Wh 
are  you  both  alone  V    Jane,  I  have  come  upstairs  to  ask  you  why  ? 

Do  you  remember  what  Annie's  sweetheart  did  last  night 
Philip  Browning  came  to  me  and  gave  me  such  a  kiss  ! 

I  showed  him  that  paragraph  in  the  magazine,  "  It  is  true. 
He  said,  **  Do  you  hear  the  bells,  they  are  singing  a  happy  Ne^ 
Year  ?  Do  you  see  the  sun  giving  the  snow  a  brinal  ki:ss  ?  ] 
looks  like  a  bridal  veil  this  morning,  doesn't  it.  Jane,  Jane,  bid  m 
a  happy  New  Year  again.  Last  night  I  knew  it  was  your  greetin 
I  had  learnt  to  crave  for  in  these  last  five  years." 

The  words  came  to  my  lips  right  readily.  There  was  no  ooe 
tractini^  strings  round  my  heart  holding  these  back,  they  had  al 
ezpatded.  But  that  is  enough  fur  you.  I  will  only  add  that  I,  e 
Jane  Smith,  spinster,  wish  you  all,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart- 

^  3mi  Bfi»  il«r. 
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THE  OUTLET  TO  LAKE  TANGANYIKA. 

The  interest  \ve  have  ever  felt  in  the  progress  of  African  explora^ 
tion  can  alone  constitute  an  apology  for  introducing  such  a  topic 
as  the  discovery  of  an  outlet  to^Lake  Tanganyika,  in  what  may  b& 
termed  a  holiday  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
importance  of  the  discovery  made  by  Lieutenant  Cameron  and 
his  party,  during  their  circumnavigation  of  the  lake,  cannot,  how. 
ever,  be  over-estimated.  If  it  does  not  determine  the  exact  position 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  added  to  what?  has  been  done  before,  it 
circumscribes  the  basins  of  the  Mile,  the  Congo,  the  Zambesi,  and 
the  Benuwe,  or  eastern  Niger,  within  limits  that  can  now  be- 
proximately  defined. 

Lake  Tanganyika  has  been  hitherto  a  puzzle  to  geographers. 
Burton  and  Speke,  its  discoverers,  concluded  that  it  received  waters 
from  the  north,  east,  and  south,  and  this  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  But  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  discovery  of  a  vast  lake  to  the 
northwards — the  Albert  Nyanza — stretching  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Tanganyika,  led  to  a  discussion  concerning  the  comparative^ 
level  of  the  two  lakes,  and  it  was  rather  generally  surmised  that 
Tanganyika  flowed  into  the  Lake  Kyauza.  Livingstone  and 
Stanley's  exploration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Busisi,  the  northern 
tributary  of  the  lake,  determining  that  it  flowed  into  the  lake,  led 
to  a  suspension  of  the  controversy ;  but  it  was  still  conceived  by 
some  that  at  seasons  of  low  water  the  Busisi  might  flow  into  the 
lake,  but  that  in  times  of  flood,  the  waters  of  Lake  Tankanyika 
flowed  into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and,  by  it,  into  the  Nile. 

l^his  view  was  rendered  all  the  more  plausible  as  no  outlet  had 
been  found  to  the  lake.  Some  who,  from  difierences  of  level  and 
the  reported  intervention  of  mountains,  did  not  believe  in  its  flowing 
into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  thought  that  it  might  find  a  way  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  Lufiji  or  Bufiji  river,  an  opinion  originally 
held  by  Admiral  Owen  ;  others,  again,  thought  that  it  might  have 
a  subterranean  communication  with  Livingstone's  Lualaba  and  the 
Congo.  Others,  again,  as  the  late  ,Dr.  Beke,  held  by  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  inner  basin,  without  any  outlet  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain,  from  the  few  details  which  have  a» 
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yet  reached  us,  how  the  outlet  ^liscovered  by  Lieutenant  Cameio 
— whose  name  will  now  be  enrolled  most  honourably  in  the  Ion 
list  of  African  explorers — can  be  the  same  as  Livingstone's  Lualab; 
which,  or  branches  of  which,  have  their  sources  in  the  high  uplan 
which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Oongo  from  that  of  tne  Zambes 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Tankanyika ;  but  we  may  certainly  presuir 
that  it  constitutes  a  feeder  to  the  Lualaba,  or  upper  Congo,  if  it  I 
cot  its  most  important  tributary. 

This  discovery,  then,  replaces  Ptolemy's  "  mountains  of  t- 
moon,'*  where  Speke  originally  conceived  them  to  be,  bet  we 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza — where  that  galla 
traveller  found  the  Mfumbiro  mountains  some  ten  thousand  f^ 
in  elevation  on  the  east,  where  Livingstone  found  the  Kab^ 
mountains,  and  where  Sir  Samuel  Baker  saw  what  he  calls  -1 
^*  Blue  Mountains,'*  from  a  standpoint  on  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

It  limits  the  basin  of  the  Nile  to  this  central  African  groups 
the  south,  to  the  long  range  of  the  Himadu,  with  its  snow-el 
peaks  and  active  volcanoes  (Kiliraa-njaro,  Keuia,  Obal,  ^ 
Dongo,  and  other  Fahs,  or  culminating  points),  on  the  east,  ^ 
to  the  unexplored,  but,  in  all  probability,  high  and  inhabits 
regions,  that  lie  between  the  Congo  and  the  Benuwe,  or  easfc 
Niger,  on  the  west.  It  brino^s  the  basin  of  the  former  river  i 
close  proximity  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  establishes  it  as  the  hi^* 
way  from  the  west  into  Central  Africa,  and  as  the  readiest  m^ 
of  traversing  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  LLo 
Cameron  and  his  companions  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
their  knowledge  of  this  important  fact,  and  that  they  will  meet, 
their  way  down  the  Congo  to  the  western  coast,  the  expeditions 
of  succour  which  are  proceeding  inwards  from  that  direction.  13 
Augustus  Petermann's  anticipation  that,  Livingstone  being  no  mor 
his  work  is  going  to  be  continued  and  finished  by  German  an 
American  explorers  loses  half  its  sting  ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  or  th 
Crermans  may,  if  Euccessful  and  spared  by  the  natives  and  th 
climate,  yet  put  their  feet  on  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  or,  at  a 
events,  open  the  vast  region  that  lies  between  the  Nile,  the  Congi 
and  the  Niger,  to  the  knowledge  of  civilised  communities.  Thei 
are  triumphs  in  which  all  nations  alike  will  rejoice. 
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EOS. 

A  CLASSIC  STUDY. 


Eos,  monarch  of  morning, 
Rosy-fingered  Queen, 
Glinting  into  my  chamber, 
The  darkling  curtains  between. 
love  to  dream  of  my  darling  amid  thy  golden  sheen 


II. 


She  is  golden  haired  like  thee, 
Eos,  queen  of  the  day ! 
She  broke  on  my  being's  night 
With  just  as  fair  a  ray ; 
Opening  flowers  and  gemming  the  grass  where  I  sped  my  way. 

III. 

And  now  she  is  all  my  own — 
Eos,  my  darling,  my  pride]; 
While  I  lie  in  the  morning  and  dream, 
She  is  by  my  side  ; 
^'er  the  pillow  those  golden  tresses  are  scattered  far  and  wido. 


IV. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  are  veiled, 
Her  face  is  fair  and  white, 
Her  long  thin  fingers  I  clasp. 
In  my  arms  I  hold  her  ti^bt. 
ris  the  calm  aftermath  of  the  G)ldeQ  Hirvest  oi  Night. 

G 
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V. 

Shine  on  her,  Eos  serene, 
With  thy  translucent  hue  ; 
For  though  the  bright  vision  fades 
E'en  from  my  spirit's  view. 
Yet  well  do  I  know  the  dream  that  Eos  shines  on  is  true. 

VI. 

Though  it  passeth  awhile, 
That  vision  my  fancy  fills  ; 
And  I  know  it  will  substance  take, 
And  solaco  xny  life's  long  ills, 
"When  the  morning  beams  upslant  from  the  Everlasting  Hills- 

Clode  Mobtce. 
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CHRISTMAS    CHAINS. 


A    PROLOGUE. 

''  Ouly  the  rayings  of  a  mad  girl,"  you  say.  Just  so.  True,  only  the 
avingi  of  a  girl  with  a  turned  brain. 

Christmas  to  her  is  ever  the  same  Christmas  that  was  to  have  been  her 
lappiness,  "But  that  came  to  her  in  shadow  and  soitow. 

So  she  passes  each  one  as  it  comes  round.  Waiting,  hoping,  trusting,  till 
he  waiting  brings  to  her  no  "  Rudolf,"  and  she  learns  at  last,  again  and  again, 
he  old  ending  to  the  old  story, 

**  Why  was  the  coffin,  tell  m^. 
So  great  and  hard  to  move   ? 
I  in  it  placed  my  sorrows, 
And  in  it  placed  my  love." 

H.  Heine. 

Iakk  !    the  bells  !      Of   course,  Christmas  bells  !      Ding,  doDg^ 
►ell !     Tra-la,  tra-la,  tra-la  ;     Hark,  how  they  clash,  bang,  crash ! 
Jut  it*8  Christmas  time,  you  know. 

Soon  there  will  be  wedding- bells  ! 

Practising  for  Christmas,  do  they  say  ?  I  know  better.  They 
ire  practising  for  my  bridal  day.  A  month — four  weeks— thirty- 
)ne  days ;  then  my  wedding-day  ;  Yes,  yes,  I  know !  Hark  I 
There  is  a  footstep  !  Eudolf,  I  am  coming  I  Is  it  you,  my  bonnie 
addie? 

"  His  very  foot  hath  music  in't. 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair  !"  ^ 

No,  no  ;  not  Rudolf  yet.  Ah  well,  he's  coming ;  he  said  he 
rould.  Christmas  bells,  ring  out  the  glad  news  I  Coming,  coming ; 
lark  how  they  ring  !  When  will  they  say,  Come  ?  Why  doeai  he 
lot  hasten  ?  But  stay ;  not  till  even,  they  say,  not  till  the  great 
lock  strikes  the  evening  hour  can  he  return.  Rudolf!  so  long 
tway,  so  long  returning.  Only  three  months,  he  said,  they  all 
aid ;  yet  sure,  were  ever  three  months  so  long  in  passing  as  these  ? 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  where  we  parted  1 
When  plenteous  autumn  sheaves  were  brown. 

Then  we  parted  heavy-hearted. 
The  full  rejoicing  sun  looked  down 
As  grand  as  in  the  days  before  ; 
Only  to  us  those  days  of  yore 
Oould  come  back  never  more."^ 

Never  more !     What  does  that  mean  ?      Thank  the  good  God, 
1  Jean  Adams  :  ''  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house.'*      '  C.  Rossetti. 
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*  Never  more'  'has  nothing  to  do  with  Rudolf  and  me!     H: 
how  the  bells  have  taken  up  the  strain  I 

*•  Never  more — never  more — never  more  ;*'^  ha,  ha,  ha !  T 
may  chime ;  but  never  more  is  not  for  my  darling  and  me ! 

See  the  sun !   the  full  rejoicing  sun.     How  he  shines !     ' 
same  bonnie  sun  that  lighted  up  the  gold  of  my  Rudolfs  hair, 
the  glitter  of  his  blue  eyes  — "  blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautif 
blue."     Do  you  recollect?  as  he  lay  on  that  cedar. wooded,  su 
bank,  Airly  Beacon. 

fiark ;  the  bells  have  stopped  a  moment.  I  feel  the  sumi 
air  fanniDg  my  cheek  as  on  that  gladsome  day.  July  1 !  I 
the  many-coloured  flowers,  the  waving,  feathery  grass,  nodding 
our  feet.  I  hear  a  far-distant  little  ringing  bell,  playing  a  li 
tune  all  by  itself  somewhere  in  the  valley  below  I 

''The  yearns  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hill  side's  dew- pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All*8  right  with  the  world. "2 

See,  dear  one^  see  the  little  floating  blue  skies  above  our  he 
see  the  lav'rock  mounting  higher,  higher  in  the  blueness,  sin 
all  the  way  he  goes  ;  see  him  fall !  down,  down,  down  !  0  t 
iringing  bells  again !  Rudolf,  hold  me.  Quick !  tight !  W 
are  you,  my  darling  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Airly  Beacon  ?  Ah,  ye 
emember ! 

"  Airly  Beacon  !    Airly  Beacon, 
Oh  !  the  pleasant  sights  tasee 
Shires  and  towns  from  Airly  Beacon 
Where  my  love  climbed  up  to  me."  s 

Heaven  !  am  I  heavy,  Rudolf?  Do  I  rest  my  head  too  he 
upon  your  breast  ?  God  !  let  me  die  so  »  What  is  it  you 
saying  ?  A  little,  only  a  very  little  louder.  Ah,  I  hear  yoi 
can  hear  you  breathe  the  sweet,  sweet  words — 

*'  OYC  lean  on  my  breast,  love  ! 
Look  into  my  eyes  ! 
All  nature  breathes,  love  ! 
O  Time,  do  not  pass  ! 
Stay  with  us,— stay  with  us, 
O  beautiful  day  !"  * 

*  Soutboy.        '  Eobcrt  Browning.  *  Charles  Kingsley. 

*  W.  W.  S.    (From  New  MmtUy  Mag) 
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Darling,  darling  I  what  do  |I  reply  ?  Nothing,  I  can  ^only 
(ten. 

''O  lore,  I  so  lore  yon, 
I  would  we  could  meige 
To  one  spirit,  one  body  J 
With  no  mine  or  thine — 
To  a  union  so  perfect. 
So  close,  and  so  single. 
That  naught  could  divide  us 
ikgain  into  twa"* ' 

Hark  at  the  bells  again !  surely  they  are  ringing  a  wedding 
►eal !  See  the  precipice ;  one  little  step,  and  down,  dowA,  down ! 
>ing  dong,  bell  1  Let  them  ring,  for  Christmas  is  coming,  and 
Indolf! 

Yes,  Rudolf  is  coming ;  he  cannot  disappoint  me,  after  all  the 
oany  stormy  nights,  and  weary,  waiting  days.  He  is  coming  ;  will 
oon,  yes,  soon  be  here  !  Bright  angels  guard  his  feet  from  every 
Lurt,  and  briQg  him  safe  to  Blossom. 

**  Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
O  send  me  safe  my  somebody  ?*  % 

Is  it  not  time  now,  that  you  should  come  home  to  your  poor 
ittle  girl  ?  Autumn,  when  we  parted.  And  see !  the  snow  is 
naking  weddiog-cake  of  everywhere.  Yes,  Rudolf,  wedding-cake  ; 
knd  the  wedding-breakfast  is  spread  and  ready,  only  waiting,  bonnie 
addie,  for  the  bridegroom,  with  his  winning,  winning  smile,  and  his 
lair  all  sheen. 

You  said  it  would  be  but  one,  two,  three  months,  and  then — Oh, 
my  darleen ! 

I  shut  my  eyes ;  I  seem  to  see  you.  I  lean  my  brow  upon  my 
lands,  and  I  think  that  I  am  resting  against  you.  I  fancy  your 
)lessed  hands  are  holding  mine,  dear. 

Why  how  steadily  the  snow  is  falling,  falling,  and  the  bells  keep 
m  their  clanging  !  Summer  has  gone,  all  gone ;  and  autumn.  Ob, 
aow  long  you  are  in  coming !     Will  you  never,  never  come  ? 

Steps,  footsteps,  come  and  go,  but  Rudolf's  tarry.  Why,  why 
Bit? 

My  head  !  poor  little  Blossom's  head  1  Mine,  you  know.  O 
my  poor  head  !  What  does  it,  can  it  all  mean  ?  The  bells,  the 
sredding.bells,  ring  on.  Out  in  the  frosty  air  they  are  pealing, 
gmd  if  they  stop  but  a  moment,  it  is  only  to  begin  again,  louder, 
ever  louder,  in  poor  little  Blossom's  head.  They  puzzle,  they 
frighten,  they  worry  me  and  I  did  so  look  forward  to  my  marriage- 
peal  !  Never  mind ;  it's  all  right.  **  All's  right  with  the  world  !" 
I  don't  care.   Who  cares  ?    Nothing  matters  very  much,  you  know. 

'  W.  W.  8.  (From  Ntw  MvnMy  Mag.)       >  Robert  Bami. 
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l^othing.  Sure,  I'm  just  daft  to  fash  myself  for  notiiing.  Bttdolf 
mine,  sdl  mine,  and  I  am  his  for  ever.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  see  me^  t&i 
happiest,  merriest  girl  alive !  See  bow  I  dance  and  sing !     Coo-ejC 

''  There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told, 

When  two,  that  are  link'd  in  one  heavenly  tie. 
With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die  ! 
^   One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 

Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wand'ring  bliss  ; 
And  oh  !  if  there  be  an  elysiuncL  on  earth, 
It  is  this.    It  is  this."* 

God  1  what  is  it  I  hear  ?  Who  put  the  knell  in  the  chimes: 
Dmg  dong,  bell,  toll !  Ding  dong  bell,  toll  \  Ding  dong  bell, 
toll  I     Toll,  toll,  toll,  toll,  toll ! 

God  help  me ! 

Rudolf! 

Rudolf!! 

Rudolf  III 

''  Call  as  thou  wilt,  thou  call'st  in  vain, 
No  voice  brings  back  thy  name  again !"  • 

Who  spoke?  Who  said  that?  Cruel,  cruel,  to  speak  so  t 
to-morrow's  Bride. 

He  wxU  return,  I  hww  he  wiU : 
He  cannot  leave  me  here  to  die  !'* ' 

Die— die — die !  Will  those  echoiag  bells  never  stop  ?  Wha 
is  it  they  say?  Silver  chimes,  do  they  call  them  ?  leaden,  rathe: 
Stop  them,  or  my  brain  will  go. 

But  stay.  Wait  a  moment.  Listen !  There  is  a  sudden  st: 
and  excitement  as  of  some  one  arriving  ! 

Who  else  can  it  be,  this  coming  guest,  but  Rudolf!  Surely ' 
is  he  who  will  presently  come  gaily  up  the  stair,  and  take  h: 
girl,  Rudolfs  girl,  to  his  heart!  Even  now  I  hear  his  footstei 
coming.     Music ! 

''And  wiU  I  see  his  face  again  ? 
And  wiU  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
Vm  down  richt  dizzy  in  the  thocht, 
In  troth,  I'm  hke  to  greet  !  "* 

Who  are  these  coming  with  scared  looks  and  hush*d  voioef 
Go  I  Leave  me !  I^do  not^like  it.  What  is  it  you  say  !  Wh 
take  my  resisting  hand  in  yours,  and  strive  to  stay  my  unoeasin 
walking  up  and  down,  here,  there,  and  everywhere ! 

Leave  me !     I  am  but  wiling  away  the  time  till  Rudolf  come 

'  Moore:  ^'LallaKookh.*'  'CBoMittL 

8  Hamilton  Ald^.  *  Jean  Adams. 
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Tes,  Rudolf!  Whatlls  there  in  that  name  to  startle  you  \  he  will 
soon  be  here ;  even  now  I  hear  his  footstep  coming  from  far,  far 
away. 

Go  !  Rather  stay  those  bells  than  try  to  stay  Blossom :  suro 
they  deafen  all  other  soundB  with  their  ceaseless  clanging. 

What  is  it  you  are  saying  % 

Rudolf  is  not  coming  !  cannot,  cannot  come  1 

It  is  false  !  the  yery  bells  even  refuse  to  echo  the  hateful  word 
this  time  ;  I  tell  you  it  is  untrue.  Listen  to  the  chimes  again  ! 
Hark! 

True  !     True ! !  True !  ! ! 

For  God's  sake,  stop  them  !  Will  they  madden  me  ?  Go  I 
^Scatter  your  untrue  Christmas  tidings  where  you  will ;  but  not 
to  me  shall  you  repeat  the  lie  ! 

Rudolf -^not — coming  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha !     I  tell  you  he  ia  coming. 

"  I  will  possess  him  or  will  die. 
I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place. 
Grow,  live,  die,  looking  on  his  face, 
Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace.''  ^ 

Rudolf! 

Why  do  you  shake  your  heads,  and  scan  me  over— pity-laden 
lashes  ?  Away !  I  will  have  none  of  it !  Keep  your  pity  for  the 
4inhappy — they  who  need  it ;  waste  none  of  it  on  joyous,  gladsome 
Blossom.  See,  I  make  the  veryjhouse  ring  with  my  merry  laugh ! 
Who  is  there  more  to  be  envied  than  I  ? 

Why  those  quivering  lips  and  falling  tears?  Who  weeps  at 
Christmas  time  ?  the  season  of  joy  and  peace  on  earth  to  all,  but 
-especially  to  me  ?  Only  wait  a  moment,  and  we,  Rudolf  and  I, 
will  dry  those  tears,  and  bring  back  the  smiles  again. 

For  the  sake  of  Heaven,  peace  to  those  lowered  whispers,  veil 
Ihose  sorrowful  glances  ;  I  cannot  bear  them. 

Tell  me,  is  he  here  ?  Rudolf  ?  Mine  ?  Surely  those  tramp- 
ing feet  are  his  messengers,  to  tell  me  he  is  come,  to  prepare  me 
for  the  meeting  I     He  knows  I'm  waiting. 

'*  Tib  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come."' 

Hush  !  not  a  sound  I  Let  me  catch  the  faintest  movements 
that  fall  on  my  straining  ears  to  tell  me  of  my  darling's  comin^^;. 

'*  Ah  there  was  a  time,  when  bliss 
Shone  o'er  thy  heart  from  ev'ry  look  of  his ; 
"When  bat  to  see  him,  hear  him,  breathe  the  air 
In  which  he  dwelt,  was  the  soul's  fondest  prayer."  ' 

I  Tennyiou:  "Fatima."  '  Byron.  •  Moon 
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Was  1  ha,  ha,  ha !  hi   What  have  I  do  with  the.past !    Mine 
is  all  in  the  present,  aye,  and  the  future.    Oh,  the  glorious  future  ! 
urithout  a  cloud  to  dim  its  brightness  I 

See  the  ring  he  gave  me !  Not  till  he,  with  his  own  dear 
liand,  removes  it  for  another,  a  plainer  one,  shall  it  be  moyed  I 
!Not  till  he,  with  his  warm  love  lips,  renews  the  kiss  he  left  oi^ 
mine,  shall  kiss  there  be  pressed  !  Not  till  once  again  I  feel  hi& 
fitrong  arm  round  me  shall  I  be  held  to  his  beating  heart ! 

Fly  moments,  fly  !  and  bring  to  me  my  Rudolf  I  ha ! 

H€  is  come  / 

I  hear  you  say  the  blessed  words,  whisper  though  you  may  ; 
Unhand  me !  Let  me  go !  Keep  me  not  a  moment  from  mine 
own  !     Even  now  he  wonders  that  I  tarry. 

Open  wide  the  door.  Undraw  the  blinds.  Fasten  back  the 
curtains.  Let  in  the  sound  of  wedding.bells.  Is  it  to  a  house  of 
mourniDg  you  welcome  him  ?  as  for  one  dead  1 

Dead.     Dead.     Dead. 

God!  those  bells! 

Piteously  I  entreat  you  let  me  go !  Let — me — go !  He  is  come 
you  say  ?  but  he  is  ill,  so  ill  I  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  more  reason  that  I 
should  be  by  his  side,  in  sickness  or  in  health  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  till 
death  do  us  part !     He  is  calling  for  me  !  hark,  I  hear  him ! 

Keep  me  not ! 

He  cannot  hear  me  !     See  me  ! 

Let  me  go ! 

H4  is  dead  / 

Bah  !  what  is  dead  ?    I  do  not  believe  you !     I  go ! 


Rudolf !     My  darling ! !     Rudolf ! !  I 

Speak  to  me ! 

Can  this  be  Rudolf  ?    With  closed  eyes  and  dripping,  dripping 
liairl     God! 

O  Rudolf,  open  your  dear,  dear  eyes  :  see  your  Blossom ! 

(He  does  not  stir.) 

Rudolf,  what  have  I  done  ?  Why  won't  you  move  1  See,  dar* 
ling,  I  lay  my  head  upon  your  breast,  as  I  used  to  do,  Rudolf. 

Rudolf! 

God  help ! 

O  my  bonnie,  so  long,  so  long  away.  Is  this  how  you  retun> 
to  your  little  girl,  your  Blossom  1  No,  no ;  you  are  sleeping; 
dearest ;  wake  up,  wake  up,  and  take  her  to  you  1 

See,  he  is  only  sleeping ;  he  is  tired,  so  tired,  let  him  be. 

Leave  us,  so  that  when  he  wakes  my  face  may  be  the  first  Xi> 
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meet  his  gaze,  my  eyes  the  first  to  look  in  his.  Qo !  He  is  so- 
weary  ;  look,  as  a  tired  child  waiting  for  the  night.  I  pray  the- 
bells  may  not  awaken  him.  Tou  startled  me  at  first.  Tet  'twas 
a  likely  mistake.     Sleep  is  not  unlike  death. 

Death.    Death.    Death. 
Ding,  dong,  bell,  Ui(l !    Ding,  dong,  bell,  idl ! 
Ding,  dong,  bell,  to^  /    Toll,  toll,  toll,  toll,  toll. 

Rudolf,  darling,  do  not  heed  the  chimes  ;  it  is  but  the  knell  of 
the  old  year  they  are  tolling.  Soon  will  strike  up  marriage-bells  ; 
a  wedding-peal ;  your's  and  mine,  Rudolf. 

They  have  left  us,  dear ;  we  are  quito  alone.  See,  your  wife 
80  soon  to  be.  Kiss  her,  sweetest,  as  she  kisses  you.  Feel  how 
warm  her  cheek  is  as  it  nestles  close  to  yours.  Ab,  how  cold,  how 
very  cold— you  are.  But  you  have  come  a  long  distance  through 
the  snow,  no  wonder.  Rudolf,  I  do  not  want  you  to  awaken  sooner 
than  you  wish,  only,  dearest,  won't  you  unclasp  your  dear  hands  a 
moment,  and  entwine  them  in  your  darling's  once  again.  See,  so 
— the  icy  dullness  1 

Do  I  disturb  you,  bonniest  ?    Listen,  then,  and  as  I  lay  my 
head  upon  the  pillow  close  beside  you,  I  will  sing  a  lullaby  and 
lull  you  in  your  sleep- 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  darling 

Whilst  I  watch  beside  : 

God,  draw  a  curtain. 

And  the  world  divide 

From  jou  and  me. 

Gentl J,  gentlj  sleep  ! 

Joj  pillow  mj  breast ; 

I  am  guarding  you. 

Best,  my  Budolf,  rest ! 

Rudolf,  are  you  9i%ll  dreaming  \  or  can  you  feel  the  throbbing  of 
my  heart  as  it  answers  yours  ?  O  Rudolf,  you  frighten  me  !  It  is 
unlike  you  to  remain  thus  long  so  very  still  and  white !  and  oh, 
though  I  can  hear  the  beating  of  my  own  heart  keeping  time  with 
the  bells,  pit-pat,  ding-dong  1  yours,  darling  !  —yours  is  silent ! 
silent  I !  silent ! !  1  Awake,  awake,  I  cannot  bear  the  awful  stillness 
longer  !     Darling  I     Darling !  !     Darling  ! ! ! 

O  my  God !  he  does  not,  will  not,  cannot  hear  I  Help  me  I 
The  room  is  going  round !     The  floor  sinks  under  me  ! 

Down.    Down.    Down. 
Ding,  dong.  bell,  toll/    Diog,  dong,  bell,  toll  ! 
Ding,  dong,  bell,  toa  !    Toll,  toll,  toll,  toll,  toll. 

*  ♦  «  %  «  :ie 

Is  it  summer?  is  it  winter?  is  it  morning,  noon,  or  night? 
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Who  knows  ?  who  cares  1 

Am  I  asleep,  awake,  or  dead  ?     What  matter? 

And  the  bells  ring  on  for  ever ! 

Tra  la,  tra  la,  tra  la  !     Ding  dong  bell,  toll. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !     How  they  ring  ! 

0  dear,  what  will  I  do  ?     They  have  taken  him  quite  away  ! 
Heart's  Darling  ! — lludolf ! — 

Where  are  you  ? 
"My  heart  is  breaking, 

"  For  the  touch  of  a  vaniali'd'hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !'  ^ 

Let  me  die ! 

Die  !     Die !     Die  ! 

Yes,  Die.  **  Now  for  the  great  experiment !  I  yield  my  souU 
if  I  have  a  soul,  to  God  ;  if  there  be  Cfod." 

There  see!  X cannot  die. 

Who  was  it  said  that  \ 

Voltaire. 

And  he  died  ;  it's  only  Blossom,  poor  little  last  year's  Blossom, 
who  cannot — may  not  die ! 

Last  night,  I  thought  I  felt  his  dear  arm  round  me  ;  his  sweet 
mouth  upon  mine.  It  was  the  clear  ring  of  his  own  voice  calli  ng 
me,  that  aroused  me  last,  to  find,  O,  woe  is  me,  I  was  but  dreaming ! 
Ah,  me ! 

They  say  I'm  mad  ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mad!  Mad!  Mad! 

That  is  what  the  world  always  says  when  it  cannot  understand. 

1  am  so  weary.  I  would  that  I  could  lay  my  head  upon  the 
cold  stone  cross,  that  marks  my  Darling's  sleeping  bed,  and  so  sink 
down,  down,  down,  into  the  beautiful  black  mould  beside  him. 
"So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  II'"  Ah,  then  would  I  rest 
my  weary,  aching  head  upon  his  dear,  dead  breast,  and  die ;  and 
he,  God  bless  him^  he  would  sweetly  lull  me  in  his  arms  to  kingdom 
come. 

'*  Ah  me  !  the  lire-long  day, 
My  heart,  my  weary  heart 
With  grief  doth  pine  away. 
And  night  brings  no  relief."  ' 

Oft  from  rirj  casement  watch  I  for  my  mine  own.  But  he  is 
^ne — ahy  yes,  for  e  ver  gone, 

1  TeiuiiyBon.    *  Slixabeth  Bamtt  Browning,   '  Translated  from  the  Italiaiu 
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''  And  I  am  left  alont. 

Then  must  I  weep ; 
For  he,  mj  life,  mine  own, 

Is  gone,  for  ever  gone, 
And  I  am  left  alone. 

Alone  !  but  where  is  he  ? 

TluTt  'mid  yon  starry  skies  methinks  I  see| 

His  eyes,  those  dear  bright  eyes 
Bent  lovingly  on  me. 

As  they  were  wont  to  be :  but  never  more 
"Will  I  again  behold  them  as  of  yore. 

And  all  is  dark,  where  all  was  light  before. 

Then  must  I  weep. 

For  heyfmy^loTe,  mine  own. 
Is  gone,  for  ever  gone, 

Ajid  I  am  left  —alone  I" 
Alone ! — 

"  O,  Thou,  soul  of  my  soul, 

I  shall  clasp  thte  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest.'*  ^ 

^  Bobert  Browning. 


^--  Lizzie. 


l^lZZIE.' 

Tnis  is  decidedly  the  best  of  Lady  Hardy's  novels.     The  story  is 
well  told,  and  is  told  without  any  of  that  affectation  which  sa 
fatally  mars  any  pleasure  that  a  lover  of  style  wo\ild  otherwise 
take  in  perusing  the  majority  of  modern  novels.     The  story  is  one 
of  to-day.     To  readers  of  this  Magazine — an  organ  which  has  for  so- 
many  years  advocated  the  good  old  Conservative  cause  against  the 
inroads   of  blatant  cobblers,  and  blasphemous  and  self-sufficient 
braggarts — it  will  have  a  special  interest.     And  for  this  reason : 
in  its  pages  are  contrasted  the  extreme  parties  in   this  country. 
We  have  the  representation  of  territorial  interests,  on  the  one 
hand.      The  man  of  fine  instincts — instincts  that  are  the  result 
of  refined  influence.     The  man  reserved  but  kindly,  dignified  but 
loving.     This  is  Colonel  Pomeroy.     And  the  portrait  is,  in  truth,  a 
very  admirable  one.     Contrasted  with  him  is  Mr.  Stephen  Groves  ; 
the  low-born,  self-sufiicient,  adventurous,  and  unscrupulous  seeker 
after  popular  applause  is  admirably  illustrated  in   this  picture. 
The  ease  with  which  he  makes  use  of  tools  is  equalled  only  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  casts  them  aside  when  they  have  answered  his  purpose. 
One  cannot  avoid   entertaining  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  little   cad 
Haviland,  who  writes  revolutionary  odes  and  gains  the  suffrages^ 
of  Fadborough  for  the  ambitious  Groves.    The  story  is  slight.     It « 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  because  we  have  only  in.^ 
dicated    its  political  bearing,    it  is   without    the   love  element.. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  love  stories  in  it  running  prettily  side  by  side» 
There  is,  moreover,  no  lack  of  exciting  incident.     And  if  lovers  o^ 
sensation  want  anything  stronger  than  the  mayor  of  an  important^ 
town  accused  of  and  tried  for  murder  they  had  better  wait  till  thejs 
get  it. 

Lady  Hardy's  style  has  the  quality  which  we  usually  seek  for-- 
in  vain  in  contemporary  fiction — we  mean,  simplicity.  If  noveUstu^ 
only  knew  how  very  much  they  would  gain  in  force  by  telling  theiEi- 
stories  in  a  straightforward  and  intelligible  way,  we,  the  public^ 
would  be  almost  as  great  gainers  as  they  the  novelists.  We  regret- 
that  we  have  at  this  time  no  greater  space  at  our  disposal  in  whicbi 
to  point  out  more  critically  the  strong  points  of  this  work,  and  ixd 
which  to  justify  our  criticism  by  quotations  form  the  work  itselS 

1  Bf  Lady  DuffuB  Hardy.    Hurrt  and  Blackett. 
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6  can  only  cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  make  their  ac 
Ltintance  with  the  characters  in  the  novel,  feeling  sure  that  they  will 
id  some  to  be  delighted  with  and  others  to  detest.  When  a  novelist 
s  succeeded  in  sowing  either  feeling  in  the  breast  of  a  reader,  that 
velist  has  achieved  no  trifling  triumph. 


MUSIC. 

There  is  no  heart,  however  stern  and  cold, 
Worn  with  the  sufferings  which  to  age  belonjj, 

That  does  not  sometimes  dream  the  dreams  of  old, 
When  life  was  music,  finding  voice  in  song. 

Oh  sweetest  childhood  !  in  that  happy  time 

All  nature  sings  her  promises  of  joy, 
Hope,  blending  future  visions  with  the  chime 

Of  happiness,  that  peals  from  merry  girl  and  boy. 

The  heavenly  strains  fade  quickly,  earthly  strife 
Weakens  the  tone  the  infant  learnt  above ; 

But  music  still  remains  to  cheer  a  weary  life, 
To  breathe  our  better  feelings  and  our  love. 

Brave  deeds  of  self-denial,  have  a  wordless  voice 
Of  lovely  music,  whose  best  notes  are  tears : 

A  nation's  anthems  bid  her  sons  rejoice, 
And  find  expression  in  a  people's  cheers. 

And  busy  manhood  finds  a  time  to  sing 

The  songs  of  social  friendship  and  good-will ; 

A  kindlier  feeling  to  hard  hearts  they  bring, 
And  fevered  pulses  for  the  moment  still. 

And  age,  again,  though  deaf  to  earthly  care. 
The  sweetest  music  still  its  own  can  call. 

Breathing  of  hope  and  uttered  but  in  prayer, 
Fit  song  of  worship  to  the  Lord  of  all. 

J.  T.  W.  B. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
mark's  prior  engagement. 

Had  Mrs.  Thorold  been  passing  through  Georges  Square  a  few 
hours  later,  she  would  have  seen  that  Mark's  reception  of  company 
was  a  somewhat  large  one,whilst  she  probably  would  have  marvelled 
at  the  quality  of  the  guests  for  whom  he  had  declined  her  invitation 
to  dinner. 

They  all  arrived  on  foot,  the  women's  dresses  and  shawls  show- 
ing  the  most  gaudy  and  flaming  colours,  whilst  most  of  them 
carried  small  brown  paper  bags,  doubtless  containing  their  caps. 
The  men,  who  were  in  the  minority,  had  evidently  donned  dean 
shirts  for  the  occasion  ;  and  they  all  had  short  pipes  in  their  mouths^ 
which  they  carefully  extinguished  and  put  away  before  going  down 
the  area  steps. 

Amongst  the  first  arrivals  was  that  same  old  piper,  whom 
Mrs.  Thorold  had  alluded  to,  with  his  pipes  carefully  tucked  under 
his  arm. 

Now,  all  these  guests,  male  and  female,  were  either  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  invited,  however,  by  the 
master's  stepson,  Mark  Unsworth,  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  mischief. 
Flora  had  raised  a  feeble  protest  against  the  entertainment,  a 
feeble  one  indeed,  for  &he  was  fond  of  Jenny,  being  too  young  to 
be  much  shocked  at  her  dirt  and  disorder,  and  amongst  those- 
invited  were  Jenny's  mother,  two  sisters,  an  aunt,  and  a  cousin 
five  times  removed.  Mark's  first  calculations  had  not  extended 
beyond  a  dozen  or  so  of  invitations,  but  the  list  of  invited  swelled 
by  degress,  till  tbe  party  bid  fair  to  resemble  one  of  those  enter, 
tainments  in  fashionable  life  where  half  the  guests  stay  on  the 
staircase  all  night.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  to  be  entertained  arose  from  Mark  having  given  leave  to 
the  servant's  relatives  to  bring  a  friend,  and  this  friend  was  con* 
fitrued  into  meaning  three  or  four  friends  ;  so  that  Mark  was 
amazed  himself  as  the  guests  came  pouring  in,  and  he  exclaimed  as 
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he  waved  his'stumps,  with  a  theatrical  air,  **  The  cry  is,  still  they 
come." 

Mark  was  decidedly  in  one  of  his  most  joyous  humours,  the- 
boys  were  in  their  element,  as  cook  had  provided  a  most  plentiful 
and  appetizing  tea  and  supper,  and  Flora  was  probably  the  only 
one  who  felt  any  fear  or  uneasiness  ;  as  it  was,  she  flitted  in  and 
out  of  the  rooms,  looking  very  nervous  and  troubled,  and  she  said, 
more  than  once,  to  Mark,  "  Ob,  what  would  papa  and  mamma  say  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  the  guests  became  more 
bouyant  and  excited,  and  as  tbey  wished  to  dance  off  the  effects  of 
a  very  hearty  tea,  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  relay  of  good  things  at 
supper,  the  services  of  the  old  piper  were  called  into  requisition. 
The  apartment  chosen  for  the  dance  was  the  front  drawing-room, 
from  which  the  furniture  had  been  partially  removed,  and  the  rest 
«towed  away  in  nooks  and  corners.  All  the  chairs  in  the  house 
were  called  into  requisition,  and  were  ranged  round  the  room.  The 
piper  was  elevated  ou  to  the  drawing-room  table,  where  he  gravely 
watched  the  dancers  beneath,  as  he  droned  away  with  his  pipes. 
The  folding-doors  leading  into  the  back  drawing-room  were  placed 
wide  open,  and  as  the  different  reels  terminated,  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  them  passed  into  the  inner  room,  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  little  whiskey,  either  diluted  or  undiluted,  according  to 
taste.  The  keg  which  Mrs.  Thorold  had  observed  in  the  hall  had 
been  broached,  and  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  as  its  supply 
diminished,  so  did  the  spirits  of  the  guests  rise. 

The  dancers  grew  \Yild  and  excited,  and  the  different  motions 
used  during  the  progress  of  the  reel  became  more  impassioned. 
As  the  men  snapped  their  fingers,  the  sound  was  like  the  cracks  of 
80  many  rifle  shots ;  they  waved  their  arms  aloft,  as  though  they 
were  performing  incantations,  and  their  yells,  as  they  figured  about,. 
before  and  around  their  partners,  were  almost  demoniacal.  Mark 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  his  stumps  performing  wonderful 
flourishes,  as  he  took  his  part  in  the  reel.  But  let  us  leave,  for  a 
few  moments,  this  scene  of  wild  revelry,  and  laughter,  and  tumult, 
and  descend  into  the  quiet  square  beneath,  where  a  small  mob  of 
idlers  have  collected  in  front  of  the  house.  Kow  and  then,  some 
one  comes  out  from  the  adjoining  houses,  and  expresses  his  or  her 
astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  those  boys  of  Dr.  Norris,  in  having 
such  low  riotous  company  in  the  house.  The  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, have  been  lowered  a  little  from  the  top,  doubtless,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  now  the  din  waxes  louder  and  more  violent ; 
and  above  the  voices  and  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  guests,  is 
beard  the  screech  and  drone  of  the  pipes.  Ko  wonder  that  those 
within  the  house  should  fail  to  hear  any  sound  without,  so  the 
arrival  of  a  hackney-coach,  which  drew  up  at  the  front  door,  failed 
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^o  excite  any  attentioc.     Equally  futile  were  all  applicatioxu 
the  door  bell;  and  amidst  the^ill-suppressed  laughter,  and  vai 
surmises  of  the  bystanders,  a  gentleman  end  lady  alighted  from 
coach  and  gazed  in  bewildered  surprise  at  the  drawing-room  winda 
1^he  shadows  of  the  dancers  being  reflected  on  the  canvas  blinds. 

**  My  dear,  is  this  the  right  house  ?"  asked  the  lady  in  flutter! 
tones. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  I  must  surely  be  dreaming  !*'  ejaculated  t 
gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  wrath :  **  these  orgies  a 
worthy  of  the  worst  and  most  obscure  pot-house  in  the  Cowgate.' 

The  coachman,  by  this  time,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  tl 
bell  wire ;  but  he  still  plied  the  knocker  with  great  energy.  Oi 
voice  from  the  crowd  suggested  the  advisability  of  sending  for  tl 
parish  engines,  while  a  call  for  the  watchman,  was  beard  with 
shout  of  derisive  laughter.  Just  at  this  moment,  a  ferret-eyed  bo 
perched  on  the  railings,  discovered  through  the  darkness,  that  tl 
area  door  was  ajar,  and  the  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  descendii 
the  steps,  and  as  little  in  passing  into  the  house,  and  re-appearing ; 
the  front  door,  where,  in  eager,  hasty,  and  ill-concealed  wrath  1 
paid  the  coachman  his  fare,  assisted  him  in  handing  the  lugofa^ 
into  the  hall,  and  then  closed  the  door  precipitately  on  the  litt 
mob  outside,  who  seemed,  however,  in  no  haste  to  disperse,  for  the 
were,  doubtless,  expecting  to  witness,  in  a  few  moments,  the  abru] 
exit  of  the  guests.  Though  the  dancers  had  now  been  exertii 
themselves  manfully  for  some  time,  there  seemed  no  abatement 
their  vigour  and  spirit.  Mark,  was,  however,  reposing,  for  awhil 
and  watching  their  evolutions  with  no  small  enjoyment.  From  tl 
back  drawing-room,  there  stole  in  a  subtle  odour  of  tobacco  ai 
whiskey,  so  objectionable  to  Flora,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mil 
to  retire  from  the  scene  so  soon  as  she  should  have  heard  the  end 
a  thrilling  tale  of  a  bansliee,  which  Jenny's  mother,  an  old  lady 
Hibernian  extraction,  was  relating  with  much  gusto,  amidst  a  chor 
of  groans  and  ejaculations  from  the  three  or  four  friends  of  the  o' 
piper  who  were  grouped  round  the  narrator. 

"  Well,  sure,*'  shrieked  the  old  lady,  in  her  highest  key,  th 
her  voice  might  be  heard  above  the  screech  of  the  pipes ;  "  tl 
poor  young  craythur  sat  in  the  ould  arm  chair,  as  white  as 
corpse,  for  she  couldn't  take  her  eyes  off  that  window;  she  kne 
she  would  be  af ther  seeing  the  banshee,  for  hadn'  t  she  heard 
wailing  round  the  house." 

Here  the  old  lady  paused  abruptly.  Struck  by  the  look  < 
terror  and  astonishment  on  Flora's  face,  she  followed  the  directi< 
of  her  eyes,  and,  certainly,  had  the  banshee  herself  been  standii 
in  the  doorway,  her  appearance  could  hardly  have  caused  great 
consternation,  than  did  that  of  Robert  N  orris  and  his  wife,  as  the 
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stood  at  the  open  folding-doors  in  mute  mdignation,  with  upliftel 
liands,  looking  at  the  strange  assemblage  in  their  drawing.room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  omiaous  words,  **Th9  mistar  an  I 
mistress!"  circulated  round  the  apartments,  and  almost  instan- 
taneously there  was  a  tumultous  crowiiu^  towards  the  dior  of  th'3 
front  drawing-room.  But,  for  a  minute  or  two,  they  hai  seam 3:1 
spell-bound,  and  for  that  space  of  time  tha  expressions  and  atti-' 
tudes  of  the  diflferent  persons  formed  no  inapt  resemblauce  to  tha 
grouping  of  the  characters  oa  the  stage  of  a  theatre  before  thi* 
curtain  drops . 

There  were  the  dancers,  motionless  now  as  statues,  Jenny's 
mother  and  the  auditors  transfixed  as  though  they  h  vd  seen  the 
banshee,  the  old  piper  calm  and  dignified  ;  for  was  he  not  fifteenth 
•cousin  to  the  laird  of  McGunn,  aad  why  should  he  bo  feared  of  tha 
English  gentleman  ?  and  Mark,  with  uplifted  stumos,  caricaturing 
with  impudent  bravado,  the  attitude  of  those  two  motionless 
figures  standing  at  the  folding-doors. 

"Oh,  horrible!  oh,  horrible!  most  h:)rrible!*'  exslaimel 
Robert,  in  his  deep  bass  voice . 

**  Oh,  horrible  !  oh,  horrible  !  most  horrible !  "  re-eohoed  Mrs. 
I^^orris. 

*' Oh,  horrible !  oh,  horrible!  most  horrible  !'*  reiterated  Mark, 
imitating  the  tone  of  voice  and  putting  himself  into  the  attitude  of 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

A  POOR  FATHER. 

Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  were  sitting  together,  the  former 
working  and  the  latter  reading  aloud,  the  mv^rning  after  their  visit 
to  Georges  Square,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  butler  an- 
nounced, to  their  utter  amazement,  *'  Dr.  Norris.*' 

Robert  entered  the  rof)m  rather  abruptly,  and  the  gloomy  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  together  with  his  unexpected  appearance  in 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Hebrides,  filled 
both  the  ladies  with  fear  and  apprehension. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  \  Is  Mrs.  Norris  well  ?  Are  the  chil- 
dren aU  right?*'  they  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

Robert  dropped  into  the  chair,  which  Teresa,  knowing  his  pre- 
dilections, had  placed  near  the  fire  for  him,  but  he  seemed  too 
overpowered  to  speak  for  a  few  moments. 

**  My  dear  madam,"  he  began,  addressing  Mrs.  Thorold  in  hi» 
deepest  and  most  tragical  tones,  *'  I  have  boen  asking  myself,  sinca 
la^t  night,  what  sins  I  can  have  corn  nitted  that  I  should  be  thus 
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heavily  punished.  I  trust  that  I  am  not  murmuring  against  th 
decrees  of  Providence,  but  I  am  a  most  afflicted  man." 

**Dear  me,  Robert!  what  has  happened?"  exclaimed  Mr 
Thorold,  who,  as  she  told  Teresa  afterwards,  expected  nothing  les 
than  thatNorris  had  become  a  widower  for  the  second  time.  "Prai 
do  not  speak  in  riddles." 

''  I  have  been  treated  with  the  blackest  and  vilest  ingratitude, 
said  Norris  solemnly.  '*  Never  was  a  poor  father  so  used.  Insult 
have  been  heaped  on  my  head ;  I  am  set  at  nought  in  my  ow 
house ;  I  am  derided  and  scoffed  at — I,  who  have  sacrificed  myse] 
for  my  unnatural  offspring,  who  have  laboured  and  toiled  for  tlier 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  returned  home  unexpectedly  last  nighl 
Mrs.  Thorold,  weary  and  fatigued  with  rapid  travelling,  and  witi 
the  prospect  of  another  unavoidable  journey  before  me.  And  wha 
kiud  of  a  reception  awaited  me,  do  you  think  ?  Most  dreadful 
Shock  in  <x,  beyond  all  powers  of  description  !  I  hardly  know  ho^ 
to  speak  of  it."  Here  Norris  paused,  the  two  ladies  looked  at  eael 
other  in  utter  amazement,  and  the  expression  of  their  counte 
nances  denoted  their  fears  as  to  the  awful  nature  of  the  disclosure 
their  visitor  was  about  to  make.  At  length,  he  resumed  his  revels 
tion. 

"  For  a  long  space  of  time  I  could  not  gain  admission  into  ir^ 
own  habitation,  and  when  I  did,  it  was  to  find  collected  in  ieh 
drawing-room  the  refuse  of  the  Potter  Row  and  Cowgate,  all  tij 
scum  and  rabble  of  the  West  Port,  the  air  redolent  of  whiskey  axi 
tobacco,  my  reprobate  sons  mingling  in  these  saturnalia ;  and  tha 
tattered,  drunken,  insolent  old  piper,  whom  Mr.  Mark  Unsworti 
has  chosen  to  encourage,  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  parents 
mounted  up  on  the  drawing-room  table.  The  scene  baffles  aii 
description." 

Here  Norris'  again  jaused,  and  Teresa,  whose  face  hai 
brightcDed  up  towards  the  end  of  her  cousin's  recital,  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

''Is  that  all?  I  was  afraid,  at  first,  that  some  dreadful 
calamity  had  happened." 

Norris  surveyed  his  cousin  with  a  look  of  mute  surprise  and 
indignation,  which  deepened  when  be  glanced  at  Mrs.  Thorold,  and 
detected  a  smile  lurking  rouud  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Teresa,"  he  said  at  length,  after  a  long  pause,  and  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  anger  and  pity,  "  I  am  both  grieved  and  surprised  tc 
find,  from  your  most  strange  remark,  how  lightly  yoa  are  disposed 
to  treat  an  affair  which  has  given  myself  and  Mrs.  Norris  th< 
deepest  concern  and  grief.  Indeed,  you  seem  disp  >sed  to  take  pari 
with  these  lads  against  their  poor  father.  I  consider  the  whol< 
transaction  as  unparalleled  in  its  insolence  and  audacit/  ;  and  yoi' 
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fcreat  it  as  a  bagatelle !  Such  a  blind  and  erroneous  view  of 
anything  so  scandalous  I  should  never  have  expected  from  a  person 
of  your  discretion." 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  mo,  cousin,"  said  Teresa,  gently  passing 
by  unnoticed  Robert's  wrathful  looks  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  **  I 
think  the  boys  have  acted  very  wrong,  and,  of  course,  it  must 
have  shocked  you  to  witness  such  a  scene  in  the  house ;  but  I 
apprehended  something  very  dreadful,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  me, 
when  I  found  it  was  no  worse  than  the  escapade  of  a  parcel  of  gay, 
thoughtless  boys." 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  who  could 
now  speak  without  danger  of  laughing.  **It  is  a  pity  the  elders 
are  too  old"  for  a  good  thrashing.  That  graceless  Mark  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  he  told  me,  yesterday,  he  was  going  to  receive  company, 
ind,  oddly  enough,  I  said  to  Teresa,  *  What  company  can  he  have 
beyond  that  old  piper  V  Well,  but  really,  Robert,  though,  of  course, 
you  were  naturally  indignant,  it  must  have  been  a  laughable  sight 
to  have  seen  the  company,  and  that  impudent  old  piper  perched  up 
yvL  the  drawing-room  table.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  in  a 
comer/ ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  very  laughable !"  answered  Norris  savagely,  *^and, 
[  dare  say,  it  would  have  been  vastly  interesting  to  you  and  my 
cousin,  had  you  been  present ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  neither 
Sirs.  Norris  nor  I  felt  the  slightest  approach  to  merriment ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  your  emotions  of  pleasure  would  have  been  confined 
to  yourself;  for  there  was  not,  I  confess,  after  our  appearance, 
anything  resembling  a  laugh  to  be  heard,  except  from  Mr.  Mark 
Unsworth,  whose  mind,  as  to  its  moral  state,  appears  to  be  of  the 
lowest." 

•^  Oh,  I  can  quite  believe  that  your  unexpected  arrival  was  a 
perfect  kill- joy,"  answered  Mrs.  Thorold;  **but,  pray,  don't  be 
*Dgry  with  Teresa  and  myself,  because  we  cannot  see  this  matter 
in  the  awful  aspect  in  which  you  view  it.  Of  course,  you  have 
dismissed  the  servants,  or  will  dismiss  them ;  you  have  rated  the 
lads  well,  and  will  punish  them  in  some  way,  and  there  you  must 
let  the  matter  rest :  such  an  affair  will  not  happen  again." 

"  Well,  certainly,  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  thing  for  my 
drawing-room  to  be  turned  habitually  into  a  dancing  saloon  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cowgate,"  remarked  Norris  sarcastically  ;  ''  but 
really,  my  dear  madam,  your  sang-froid,  and  very  practical  decisions 
amuse  and  divert  me.  Unfortunately,  you  give  me  credit  for  powers 
>f  endurance  which  you  yourself  possess,  doubtless,  but  which  I  do 
not.  Whatever  visitation  or  calamity  befalls  me,  you  bid  me  think 
ao  more  about  it ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  recipe,  but  I  cannot 
make  use  of  it." 
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"Now,  Robert,  don't  get  cross  with  an  old  friend,"  said  M 
Thorold  smiling;  "and  if  my  last  recipe  won't  do,  I  offer  y^ 
another, — don't  leave  the  boys  so  much  alone,  and  then  they  woi 
get  into  these  scrapes.'* 

I  am  infinitely  obliged,"  answered  Norris ;  **  but  I  fear  that 
present  this  last  recipe  will  bo  as  little  use  to  me  as  the  other  ; 
must  start  off  to  London  in  a  few  days  on  important  business." 

**  Well,  llobert,  for  a  man  ostensibly  of  no  business  at  al 
replied  Mrs.  Thorold,  *'  you  do  manage  to  get  an  unconscionabl 
quantity  of  work  on  hand.  What  in  the  world  is  taking  you  t 
London  ?" 

*'  I  can  assure  you,"  answered  Robert  rather  stiffly,  **  that  I c 
not  immerse  myself  iu  business  for  the  love  of  it.  I  haveju 
been  pursuing  most  important  scientific  investigations  in  the  We 
of  Scotland,  which  I  had  nearly  brought  to  an  end,  when,  to  n 
unspeakable  regret,  I  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  home." 

**  Really,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  letting  her  work  fall  < 
her  lap,  and  gazing  at  Norris  with  an  air  of  surprise,  '*  I  shou 
have  thought  that  by  this  time,  and  with  all  your  travelling  aboi 
you  knew  every  nook  in  Scotland." 

*' My  dear  madam,"  answered  Norris  with  a  lofty  air,  **t 
investigations  I  have  been  lately  engaged  in  are  in  no  way  connect 
with  geology  ;  they  refer  to  a  matter  which  has  occupied  the  attc 
tion  of  scientific  men  for  years  past.  I  allude  to  the  vitrified  foi 
— many  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  none,  as  yet,  which  sat 
factorily  accounts  for  their  vitrification." 

'*My  dear  Robert,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold,  "I  really  woi 
not  put  myself  to  so  miich  expense  and  fatigue,  when  the  resul 
even  if  successful,  will  be  so  trifling.  What  does  it  matter  to  y 
or  I,  or  anybody  else,  how  these  forts  became  vitrified,  and  wl 
the  better  off  will  the  world  be  for  the  discovery  \  Never  mi 
the  vitrified  forts  ;  stay  at  home  with  the  boys,  and  then  they  wc 
fill  the  house  with  tag-rag  and  bob-tail.  1  really  cannot  honefis 
say  that  I  regret  your  being  called  away  from  your  investigations 
only,  to  be  sure,  you  tell  me  you  must  go  to  London ;  can  ^ 
not  put  it  off?  These  poor  lads  will  turn  out  badly,  I  fear,  if  tl 
are  left  too  much  to  themselves ;  they  are,  indeed,  terribly  n 
lected.  You  must  forgive  my  plain  speaking ;  I  presume  on  hav 
been  your  friend  from  childhood  upwards,  and  the  friend  of  y< 
dead  parents.  I  do  not  think  you  realise  the  danger  your  childJ 
run  of  going  astray  ;  I  wi^-h  I  could  open  your  eyes." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Norris,  who  had  heard 
silent  indignation  Mrs.  Thorold*s  slighting  remarks  upon  vitrifi 
forts,  *•  that  I  could  make  you  understand  how  painful  and  disagn 
able  it  is  to  me  to  have  to  undertake  this  journey  to  London ;  bu' 
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could  as  little  do  that  as  I  could  convey  to  your  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  many  scientific  investigations  which  you  would  treat  as 
puerilities.  However,  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  point,"  added 
-Norris,  dismissing  the  vitrified  forts  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
**  You  ask  me  why  I  go  to  London?  law  business,  unfortunately, 
drags  me  there;  so  you  will  see  this  is  no  pleasure  excursion. 
That  Chancery  affair  of  mine,  about  the  right  of  common,  will  be 
decided  this  week ;  I  had  a  letter  from  Okay  to  that  effect  a  few 
days  ago." 

But  you  have  a  good  solicitor  in  London,"  observed  Mrs. 
Thorold.  ''  Why  should  you  go  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  necessity 
for  you  to  incur  either  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  journey  to 

London?"' 

■ 

*•  I  like  to  look  after  my  own  affairs,"  answered  Norris ;  **  no  one 
will  look  to  my  interests  as  well  as  myself." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  remarked  Teresa,  who,  though  she  had 
not  joined  in  the  conversation  for  the  last  few  minutes,  had  not 
lost  any  of  its  purport,  '*  Mrs.  Norris  will  be  at  home  this  time,  so 
the  boys  will  not  be  able  to  get  up  to  any  fresh  misch'ef,  and  she 
is  80  kind-hearted  and  amiable,  that  1  know  Oliver  and  Donald 
would  not  willingly  displease  her.  I  am  sure  she  has  great  influence^ 
over  them, 

'*  Norris  looked  confused,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  some  hesitation. 

"  You  see,  we  had  not  intended — that  is  to  say,  I  had  intended 
— logo  to  London  alone;  but  upon  maturer  reflection  we  judged  it 
advisable  that  I  should  not  face  the  ordeal  of  a  court  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  friend  or  adviser.  For  a  long  time  I  tried  to 
combat  her  resolution ;  but  Mrs.  Norris,  knowing  the  nervous  pros- 
trations to  which  I  am  subject  at  times,  the  occasional  weakness  of 
my  bodily  health,  and  the  strain  upon  my  mind  from  many  causes, 
filial  rebellion  and  ingratitude  amongst  the  weightiest,  determined, 
in  short,  though  worn  out  by  fati^rue  and  in  a  delicate  state 
herself,  to  accompany  me  to  London." 

"  Well  really,  Robert,  I  think  you  must  have  taken  leave  of 
your  senses,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold  rather  sharply.  **  As  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  you  to  go  to  London  ; 
and  as  for  your  wife  going  too,  why  it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  ab- 
surdity I  ever  heard  of.  You  seem  never  at  rest  unless  you  are 
away  from  home.  When  you  talk  to  me  of  the  difficulty  you  have 
in  meeting  the  great  expenses  of  the  boys'  education,  I  might  justly 
ask  you,  how  you  can  afford  to  travel  about  so.  much  ?  Pray  don't 
complain  again  to  me,  if,  on  your  return,  you  find  some  guests  from 
the  Candlemaker  Bow  or  Cowgate  feasting  at  your  expense,  for  I 
fiball  tell  you  it  is  all  your  own  fault." 
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**  Do  not  fear,  Mrs.  TLorold,  that  I  shall  trouble  you  with        aa/ 
complaints  again,"  said  Norris  rising,  and  speaking  with  9^^mt 
bitterness  and  wrath.     ''  I  have  to  call  to  mind  old  ties  Bjax^old 
associations,  to  prevent  words  rising  to  my  lips  which  you  yf^cuM 
not  wish  to  hear.     I  consider  myself  deeply  wronged,  misjui^erf,     ^ 
and  all  on  the  score  of  my  graceless  sons,  for  whom  I  have  lahoured    ; 
and  toiled,  while  they  were  hulking  at  home,  instead  of  assistuis;     u 
their  poor  father  in  the  hard  struggles  of  hfe."  -   ,^ 

Here  Norris  abruptly  took  his  departure,  seeming  much  agitated.     <^ 

For  a  little  while  Mrs.  Thorold  was  very  angry ;  but  towards     \ 
evening  she  cooled  down,  and  eventually  accepted  Teresa's  offer  o* 
going  to  Georges  Square  on  an  embassy  of  peace,  with  a  coucili^^ 
tory  message. 

Teresa  accordingly  set  oEF,  and  on  her  arrival  was  ushered  in^^ 
the  drawing-room,  which  still  bore  traces  of  the  previous  evening    * 
entertainment.     None  of  the  boys  were  visible,  and  Teresa  conje^^^ 
tured  that  the  servants  had  all  been  dismissed,  as  she  saw  only       * 
couple  of  charwomen.     In  a  few  moments  Mrs.   Norris  made  h^^*' 
appearance,  looking  very  jaded  and  pale,  her  long  ringlets  metamo 
phosed  into  straight  wisps  of  hair,  her  dress  only  partially  hooki 
behind,  and  t-undry  fissures  in  the  gathers. 

Mrs.  Norris  received  Teresa  a  little  coldly  at  first,  but  when  i 

heaid  her  message  delivered,  in  the  always  sweet  and  persuasi v 

tones  of  the  speaker,  she  relaxed,  and  became  herself  again  ;  that — :z  i 
to  say,  a  kind,  good-humoured  woman. 

**  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  found  that  there  was  a  misunderstairzz^d 
ing  between  Robert  and  Mrs.  Thorold.     I  esteem  her  very  higb^     iy 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  she  is  unjust  towards  my  husbai      -^ij 
and  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  some  of  her  remarks.     He  came  homzme 
in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  was  most  painful  to  witne==^S8< 
I  was  really  quite  alarmed.  No  one  can  understand  how  acutely  t^^  ^n- 
fiitive  his  feelings  are.     He  was  so  prostrated  that  he  was  obligee^  to 
lie  down  ;    but  I   daresay  you  will  be  able  to  see  him  by  and  \^^7% 
and  of  course  we  shall  all  forget  what  passed  this  morning.       -X® 
intended,  when  he  came  home,  writing  to  you,  as  he  did  not  antici- 
pate this  kind  vL4t,  and  he  had  quite  resolved  never,  as  he  said^   to 
darken  the  doors  of  the  house  in  Lyndoch  Place  again." 

•*  What  did  he  want  to  write  to  me  for  V*  asked  Teresa,  witto  » 
look  of  surprise. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ayleworth,  I  think  I  will  tell  you  myself,'*  e^^id 
Mrs.  Norris.  "  R9bert  is  very  much  incensed  against  your  brotb^*^* 
but  I  daresay  he  will  relent  by  and  bye:  my  husband  owns  tb^ 
deepest  obligations  to  yourself,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  bat  1^ 
is  under  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ayleworth." 

''  In  what  way  has  Walter  offended  1"  asked  Teresa,  with  ya^^ 
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-cuspicion  on  her  mind,  as  she  spoke,  tbat  her  cousin  had  received  a 
hint  of  the  attachment  between  Walter  and  Flora,  spoken  of  bjr 
Mark  Unsworth. 

*'  Of  course,  my  dear,  your  brother  was  at  the  low,  ribald,  riotous 
assemblage,  held  here  last  night.  We  did  not  see  him,  but  we 
surmise  that  he  must  have  become  aware  of  our  arrival,  and  have 
slipped  out.  We  hear,"  and  Mrs.  Norris  laid  a  stress  on  the  last 
word,  **  that  he  has  been  here  every  day,  and  often  till  a  late  hour, 
for  the  last  few  weeks ;  and  therefore,  we  conjecture  that  he  was 
here  yesterduy,  and  probably  lent  a  hand  in  getting  up  the  enter, 
tainment.  Sailors  are,  as  a  rule,  wild,  unsteady  young  men.  Now, 
with  this  impression  on  his  mind,  Robert  said  he  could  not  possibly 
suflFer  Mr.  Ayleworth  to  visit  here  again,  and  that  he  thouu;ht  he 
would  convey  this  dismissal  through  you  as  the  least  painful  way 
of  letting  your  brother  know  his  wishes." 

**  Well,  my  cousin  may  banish  all  resentment  towards  Walter 
on  that  score,"  replied  Teresa  with  a  smile,  "  He  was  with  the 
boys  in  the  morning  (a  slight  inaccuracy  this  of  the  speaker's,  by 
the  way,  for  she  should  have  said  with  Flora)  ;  but  when  he  came 
home  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  note  awaiting  him  from  a  friend 
of  bis,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  who  was  then  at  Leith,  where  his 
ship  was  lying  for  a  day  or  two,  and  Walter  went  off  to  him  at 
once,  so  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  here  last  night." 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Well,  that  will  be  quite  a  relief  to  Robert," 
observed  Mrs.  Norris  ;  **  for  I  know  he  wishes  to  think  well  of  your 
brother.  Do  yon  think,  now,  that  Mr.  Ayleworth  had  any  idea  of 
what  was  going  on  V 

"I  should  imagine  not,"  replied  Teresa,  deviating,  alas  1  from 
the  strict  line  of  truth,  for  she  had  an  inward  misgiving  that  her 
jay,  Ilaughter-loving  brother  might  have  been  cogqisaut  of  the 
vhole  afifair  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  had  he  not  been 
;ummoned  to  Leith,  he  would  have  contributed  his  quota  to  the 
evening's  amusement  by  his  favourite  diversion,  dancing  a  hornpipe. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
NORRIS  vermB  ST.  Gregory's  hospital. 
The  business  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  had  just  terminated, 
ind  with  an  intense  feeling  of  relief,  Norris  passed  out  from  its  dim, 
hadowy  precincts,  where  he  had  spent  several  hours  in  the  bright 
unlight  of  a  warm  June  afternoon.  His  step  was  light  andelast.c, 
ad  his  whole  bearing  triumphant ;  one  could  see  by  his  looks  that 
e  was  a  successful  litigant. 

"  Tarry  a  moment.  Bob !  whither  Ia  such  haste  1"  exclaimed  & 
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voice  at  his  elbow,  as  he  was  making  his  way  rapidly  in  the  dir* 
lion  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Why,  Piers,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town  !**  answered  Non 
1.8  he  grasped  his  friend's  Land  warmly,  and  then  the  two  walk 
«n  together,  arm-in-arm. 

Well,  and  I  thought  you  were  hunting  up  vitrified  forts  in  1 
West  of  Scotland.  Cantire  was  the  last  place  you  wrote  to  : 
from,"  replied  Thorold.  '*  But  how  on  earth  have  you  managed 
get  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  Bob  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  only  a  matter  of  the  gravest  necessity 
answered  Js orris,  "would  have  induced  me  to  go  to  law.  Y 
know  how  I  dread  and  detest  the  whole  machinery;  and  wl 
does  the  text  say,  *  If  a  man  ask  for  your  coat,  give  him  your  clo 
also.'  " 

The  first  I  saw  of  the  afiair  was  in  the  Times  this  morning 
replied  '^Jhorold,  "and  directly  I  read  the  cause  of  Norris  ren 
ihc  Wardens  of  St.  Gregory's  Hospital  would  come  on  before  t 
Vice-ChaDcellor  at  Lincoln's  Inn  this  morning,  oflF  I  rushed,  bor 
liitlicr  on  the  wings  of  friendship.  When  I  saw  your  woe-bego 
-ind  dejected  appearance  in  court,  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  come ;  foi 
anticipated,  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  decision,  having  to  be 
you  off  in  a  fainting  condition." 

**I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  answered  Non 
laughing. 

**  But  what  has  it  all  been  about  \  "  asked  Thorold.  "  I  hs 
been  in  Comt  all  day,  and  am  no  wiser  than  I  was  when  I  fi 
came  in.  I  heard  a  confused  jargon,  in  which  your  name  predoi 
uated,  coupled  with  *  common  appendant '  and  *  common  appur 
nant '  and  ^  cattle  levant  and  couchant,'  and  beyond  that  I  could  < 
tinguish  nothing." 

**  I  will  make  the  matter  clear  to  you  in  a  few  words,"  repl 
Norris  :  '  *  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  in  which  my  farm  is  situa 
are  the  Wardens  of  St.  Gregory's  Hospital  for  poor  gentlemen, 
in  common  with  other  freeholders,  have  a  right  to  pasture  my  ca 
en  the  wastes  of  the  Manor — a  right,  mark  you,  Thorold,  wb 
has  never  before  been  disputed.  But  after  the  death  of  their 
solicitor,  last  year,  tlie  Wardens  appointed  that  fellow,  Toby  Sha3 
altoiney-at-law,  of  Chester,  to  succeed  him;  and  one  of  the  i 
acts  of  this  shark  of  the  law  was  to  try  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  rig 
€f  the  freeholders  of  the  Manor.'' 

**  Oh,  if  there  was  an  attorney  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  can  unc 
stand  the  whole  affair,"  said  Thorold. 

*•  This  fellow,"  continued  Norris,  warming  into  his  subject 
the  great  amusement  of  his  friend,  "judging  that  the  conamc 
being  neai  Chester,  must  have  increased  in  value,  conceived  an 
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diabolical  idea — I  say  advisedly,  rfwJo/icaZ ;  for  it  was  a  measure 
Upheard  of,  in  its  iniquity,  to  think  of  depriving  men  of  righta 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial ;  but  I  am  diverging 
from  the  point — I  lose  myself  when  I  talk  of  the  tortuous  and 
snake-like  policy  of  this  man.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  much  more  profitable  to  the  Wardens  if  the  commons  were  put 
into  cultivation,  so  he  took  steps  to  claim  the  sole  right  of  the 
commons  for  his  masters,  and  threatened  law  proceedings  against 
several  of  the  freeholders,  if  tliey  any  longer  pastured  their  cattle 
on  them.  Now,  Thorold,  I  ask  you,  as  an  impartial  judge,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  more  vile,  barefaced,  infamous  attempt  ?Lt 
pillage  and  plunder  V 

It  was  worthy  of  one  of  the  barons  of  the  middle  ages,'' 
answered  Thorold,  with  assumed  gravity  ;  "  but  how  did  the  matter 
go  on]" 

"  Some  of  the  freeholders  were  base  and  servile  enough,"  said 
Norris  scornfully,  "to  submit  to  lose  their  rights  of  pasturage." 

*•  I  suppose  they  would  have  given  their  cattle  also,  sooner  than 
go  to  law,"  observed  Thorold  drily. 

Norris  went  on  without  heeding  the  interruption  :  *^  But  T^ 
having  studied  the  law,  had  my  eyes  partially  open  to  the  weakness 
of  this  man's  sinister  and  malevolent  design  ;  and  immediately  after 
I  heard  of  the  claim  through  Okey,  I  took  an  opinion  of  counsel,, 
and  prepared  to  maintain  my  right.  Meantime,  this  master  in  chica- 
nery — this  ruffian,  Sharp,  I  mean — ordered  all  the  common  to  be 
enclosed  and  ploughed  up  this  last  spring.  However,  the  tables  are 
now  turned  ;  my  rights  are  established,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  stopped  the  defendants'  enclosing  the  wastes.  I  do  not  envy 
Mr.  Sharpe  his  feelings — the  grasping,  rapacious  plunderer  !" 
ejaculated  Norris,  in  a  triumphant  climax. 

"  This  affair  must  have  been  a  very  great  incouTenience  and 
expense  to  you.  Bob,"  remarked  Thorold. 

**  Oh,  my  opponents  have  all  the  costs  to  pay." 

*•  But  I  mean,"  said  Thorold,  '*  your  coming  from  the  Hebrides 
all  the  way  up  to  town.     I  suppose  Mrs.  Norris  is  in  Edinburgh  V ' 

"  No,  she  is  in  town  with  me/'  replied  Norris  j  ^*  for  however 
painful  the  scenes  I  have  to  psss  through,  she  will  face  them  also." 

Still  conversing  on  the  same  topic,  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Norris,  the  two  friends  continued  their  way  towards  Hatton 
Garden,  when  on  passing  down  Holborn,  Norris  remembered  that 
he  had  to  call  at  a  second-hand  bookstall  for  a  book  which  he  had 
purchased.  He  accordingly  dived  into  the  dark,  musty  recesses  of 
this  emporium  of  old,  worm-eaten  books,  where  he  had  spent  an 
hour  that  very  morning,  before  the  opening  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's- 
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Court,  leaving*  Thorold  to  walk  on,  at  his  leisure  till  \ 
overtake  him. 

Thorold  did  walk  on,  in  fact,  till  he  reached  HattonGai 
then  he  turned  back,  surprised  that  Norris  should  be  de* 
long.  Going  on  a  few  yards  further,  however,  he  discov 
friend,  the  precious  volume,  a  huge  folio,  tucked  under  his  ; 
he  himself  in  animated  conversation  with  an  old  man  of 
gait,  ^ith  Jew  written  unmistakeably  on  every  feature. 

"  Why,  Norris,  what  a  time  you  have  been  at  that  c 
shopl"  said  Thorold  ;  *^I  was  coming  back  for  you,  thinl 
had,  as  usual,  taken  up  some  book,  and  become  so  absorb 
pages,  that  you  would  know  nothing  of  the  lapse  of  time 
people  prepared  to  put  their  shutters  up  for  the  night.'* 

''I  have  been  making  a  purchase,"  replied  Norris, 
"Thorold  a  seal,  unset,  with  the  arms  of  an  Archbishop  of 
bury,  who  had  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  engraved  on  i 

''Heyday!  Norris,"  exclaimed  Thorold,  winking  at  hi 
whilst  he  examined  the  seal  with  an  air  of  eager  scrutiny, 
41  very  curious  seal.     Though   I   pride  myself  on   my   cc 
I  have  nothing  to  come  up  to  it  in  point  of  antiquity, 
perfect  treasure.     How  much  have  you  given  for  it  ? 

**  Five  shillings,  replied  Norris,"  his  answer  being  accoi 
by  a  groan  from  the  Jew,  who  had  been  looking  altemat 
Thorold  to  Norris,  during  their  brief  conversation,  his  bro^ 
gated,  and  his  cheek  more  sallow  than  usual,  whilst  he  gaze 
at  the  seal. 

"You  don't  say  so ?'•  answered  Thorold.  **Five  si 
dome,  I'll  give  you  five  guineas  down  for  your  bargain." 

•*  Ach,  mein  Gott!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  Jew,  whc 
man  nationality  now  appeared,  as  he  ground  his  teeth,  and 
long,  claw-like  fingers  through  his  malted  hair  ;  "  I  sail  nc 
all  dis  night !" 

"What  a  hard-hearted  fellow  you  are,  Thorold,"  said 
as  the  two  walked  on,  "  to  hoax  that  unfortunate  Jew." 

"  Well,  you  took  my  cue,"  answered  Thorold  laughing, 
ever,   here  we  are  in   Hatton   Garden.     What  made  y< 
lodgings  here,  Norris?"  he  added,  with  an  amused  look, 
deuced  noisy,  dirty,  dingy-looking  place.     Why,  Bloomsbu 
you  might  have  been  well  and  genteely  lodged,  and  not  \ 
Lincoln's  Inn,  either.    Are  your  quarters  at  this  end  of  the  i 

"No;  we  lodge  down  at  the  bottom,"  answered  Non 
an  air  of  slight  confusion,  as  he  saw  Thorold's  eyes  wa 
about,  from  the  tall,  dusky  old  houses,  with  dim  smirched  \ 
panes  and  poverty-stricken  appearance,  to  the  troops  of 
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children  littering  the  doorways  and  basking  in  the  snn's  rays,  as 
^hey  lay  on  the  pavement  and  in  the  gutters. 

'*  Well,  the  top  of  the  Garden  isn't  anything  to  boast  of,"  said 
Thorold;  "but  it's  a  parad'ise  to  the  bottom,"  he  added,  as  he 
looked  around  him,  and  then  at  the  house  before  which  his  friend 
had  halted  ;  "  and  as  usual,  my  dear  Bob,  you  have  had  the  sin- 
gular ill  fortune  to  instal  yourself  in  the  worst  house,  where  all  are 
bad." 

•*  Well,  well,"  replied  Norris,  impatiently,**  one  cannot  always 
have  all  that  one  likes.  We  put  up  at  the  inn  in  Holborn  where 
the  coach  stopped,  and  then  the  next  morning  we  came  out  to  look 
for  lodgings.  We  felt  very  wearied  and  fatigued,  so  we  did  not 
<»re  to  give  ourselves  much  trouble.  And  I  assure  you  this 
house  is  better  inside  than  one  might  imagine  from  its  outward 
appearance." 

**The  exterior,  certainly,  doesn't  promise  much,"  answered 
Thorold,  as  he  surveyed  the  house — the  garret  window  at  the  top, 
minus  a  pane  of  glass,  &  piece  of  brown  paper  supplying  the  defi^ 
ciency,  the  faded,  ragged  curtains  at  the  two  windows  beneath,  and 
the  brass  plate  on  the  door,  announcing  the  occupation  of  the  land* 
lady  to  be  that  of  a  dressmaker,  which  was  further  signified  by  an 
open  book  of  fashions  in  the  parlour  window. 

By  the  time  Norris  had  cleared  the  doorstep  of  its  infantile 
rabble  the  door  was  opened  by  a  female  of  rather  juntidy  appear- 
ance, with  dishevelled  hair  and  dress  tawdry,  worn,  and  dirty. 

Thorold  not  being  aware  that  there  was  a  step,  made  an  abrupt 
descent  into  the  passage,  and  with  some  difiiculty  groped  his  way 
up  a  dark  staircase,  guided  by  the  voice  of  Mr^  Norris,  calling  out 
from  the  landing  above. 

The  appearance  of  the  room  into  which  Thorold  at  length  found 
his  way,  only  answered  his  expectations.  He  was  enabled  to  take 
A  survey  of  it  whilst  Norris  was  recounting  the  events  of  the  day 
to  his  wife. 

The  carpet  was  composed  of  a  variety  of  dififerent  pieces,  not 
artistically  arranged,  a  fragment  of  sacking  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  crumb  cloth.  Couch  there  was  none ;  on  the  dinner  table  was 
spread  a  huckaback  towel,  the  potatoes  were  in  a  soup  plate,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dinner  equipage  was  on  the  same  scale. 

The  old-fashioned  basket-stove,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  con- 
tained  a  fire,  in  spite  of  the  hot  day,  but  being  small,  it  gave  out 
but  little  heat. 

^  "  I  see  you  do  not  admire  our  lodgings,  Mr.  Thorold,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Norris,  when  her  husband  had  finished  his  story.  **  They  are 
certainly  not  quite  what  we  should  wish,  and  I  fear  we  shall  have 
to  make  a  change.     The  cooking,  too,  is  so  very  deficient.     I  an. 
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afraid,  Robert,  you  will  not  like  the  chops, — Mr.  Thorold,  I  supj 
it  will  be  only  a  compliment  to  ask  you  to  join  Robert." 

Thorold  bowed^  and  was  son-y,  he  said,  but  he  had  made  arraii 
ments  to  dine  at  his  hotel.  Meanwhile,  he  wondered,  when  he  £ 
Norris  take  on  his  plate  a  portion  of  the  cold,  greasy-lookingf  mc 
floating  in  the  dish  in  a  sea  of  dripping,  how  he  could  possibly  dig 
it.  Apparently,  as  his  wife  had  feared,  the  chops  were  not  mucl 
bis  taste ;  for  he  soon  pushed  aside  his  plate,  and  said  that  be  thou 
he  would  take  a  little  cold  brandy  and  water  and  some  biscuits. 
"  You  see,  they  will  fry  the  chops,"  said  Mrs.  Norris  with  a  ( 
consolate  air,  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  table  to  be  cleared. 

This  summons  was  answered  by  a  diminutive  maid  of  about 
years  of  age,  who  from  the  appearance  of  her  hands,  seemed  to  \m 
been  blacking  boots,  or  polishing  a  stove. 

"Now,  Betsy,  bring  up  two  tumblers  and  a  couple  of  w 
glasses,  and  some  cold  water  in  a  jug,  and  do  see  if  you  can 
quick." 

"  Aye,  and  I  will  give  you  some  pence  for  yourself,"  ad. 
Norris. 

Urged  on  by  this  last  pleasing  admonition,  Betsy  departed 
great  haste,  Norris  and  his  wife  and  Thorold  hearing  with  disc 
the  plates  and  dishes  on  the  tray  clattering  about  as  the  tiny  m 
swayed  from  side  to  side  down  the  dark  staircase,  whilst  the  landl 
shrieked  out,  **  I  shall  have  all  my  crockery  broken,  you  li 
slut!"  In  a  few  moments  Betsy  was  again  heard  on  the  st 
case,  and  she  had  just  reached  the  landing,  when  suddenly  the  wl 
house  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  str 
door,  or  rather  a  succession  of  knocks.  Thorold  rose  from  l)is  s 
and  drew  near  one  of  the  windows,  when  he  saw  in  the  street  ben* 
an  elegant  carriage  and  pair,  with  a  coronet  on  the  panels,  a  cos 
man,  in  full-bottomed  wig,  on  the  box,  and  two  footmen  on 
pathway,  round  whom  were  collected,  in  (N^ondering  amazement 
the  racjnred  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood. 

**  What  is  it,  Mr.  Thorold  ?  Is  the  chimney  on  fire?"  as 
Mrs.  Norris,  lost  in  wild  conjecture. 

**  Oh  no,'*  answered  Thorold,  smiling;  it  is  a  visitor  for  ] 
perhaps.  There  is  a  carriage  at  the  door,  an  old  gentleman  get 
out  of  it,  and  a  couple  of  powdered  flunkies." 

"  Dear  me,  it  is  my  uncle.  Lord ,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  No 

in  some  dismay.     "  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday,  saying  that  I  wa 
fatigued  to  come  to  Portman-square  just  yet;  but  I  never  thoi 
he  would  come  here,     Robert,  do  go  down  and  bring  him  up. 
very  tiresome !"  she  added  nervously,  ''  and  he  is  such  a  parti( 
xnanT 

From  the  landing,  when  Norris  opened  the  door,  there  car 
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•sound  of  weeping  and  wailing.  Betsy,  terrified  by  the  violent  attack 
•on  the  knocker,  bad  dropped  the  tray,  and  shattered  two  wine 
glasses  and  a  tumbler,  the  fragments  of  which  she  was  collecting  on 
Jier  knees  ;  whilst  her  mistress  stood  over  her,  announcing  to  her 
the  calamitous  intelligence  that  the  cost  of  the  broken  glass  would 
liave  to  be  deducted  from  her  shilling  a  week. 

When  Norris  ushered  Lord into  the  room  he  looked  about 

liim  with  an  air  of  ill.  concealed  surprise,  and  only  seemed  to  recol- 
lect himself  when  his  niece  introduced  him  to  Piers,  saying,  ^*  Mr. 
Thorold,of  Brewood  Park, uncle;  an  old  friend  of  Robert's," 

'*  I  need  not  miud,  then,  expressing  my  surprise  before  Mr. 
Thorold,"  said  the  old  nobleman  with  a  smile,  at  the  singular 
quarters  I  find  you  and  your  husband  lodged  in,  niece.  Why,  bless 
me.  Seven  Dials  would  not  bo  much  worse !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  lord,"  interposed  Norris,  **  we  have  been  in 
-worse  lodgings  in  Shetland,  I  assure  you.*' 

**  Aye,  very  likely,"  replied  Lord ,  smiling  ;    "you  could 

not  help  yourself  there.      But  why  you  should  put  up  with  such 
.accommodation  in  London  puzzles  lue." 

**  Norris  wants  to  study  lite  in  all  its  phases,"  remarked  Thorold, 
laughing. 

Lord shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  amused,  chatted  with 

his  niece,  invited  Thorold  to  his  house,  and  finally  took  his  depar- 
ture, after  a  promise  that  all  three  would  dine  with  him  on  the 
following  day. 

On  the  staircase  he  tripped  up,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  bottom, 
having  entangled  his  foot  in  a  hole  in  the  stair  carpet. 

*'  By  Jove,  Bob  !"  exclaimed  Thorold  when  his  friend  re-entered 

the  room  after  seoing  Lord to  his  carriage,  "  it  would  have 

ijeen  a  nice  afiair  if  your  coming  to  the  shabby  lodgings  had  caused 
Sk  peer  of  the  realm  to  break  his  neck  !  Why,  the  catastrophe  would 
have  been  more  appalling  than  that  which  was  threatened  in  former 
days  by  your  ensconsiug  yourself  at  the  Thistle." 

CHAPTER   XLVil. 

ASSAULT   AND    BATTERY. 

A  IRAVELLING  Carriage,  whitened  with  the  dust  of  the 
high  roads,  drove  slowly,  one  sultry  afternoon  in  August,  up  the 
iiscent  leading  from  the  Old  Dee  Bridge  to  the  suburb  ot  Hand- 
bridge. 

The  dusky  red  tiles  of  the  quaint  nl  I  cottages  appearel  all 
ablaze  in  the  fierce,  glaring  sunUght,  itaf  nnd  flower  drooped  to  the 
ground,  parched  up  by  thu  lervid  heat  of  many  days.     Not  a  ripple 
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broko  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  Dee,  and  a  golden  haze  Im 
gered  over  the  distant  hill  tops. 

The  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  Norrls  and  his  wife  aiid 
Thorold.  The  latter,  when  he  found  that  his  friends  were  going  to 
Chester  before  returning  home,  had  hastened  the  time  of  his  own 
departure  from  London,  that  they  might  make  the  journey  with 
him,  in  his  own  carriage,  a  proposal  which  they  had  willingly  em» 
braced.  He  was  to  set  them  down  at  Okey*s  farm,  and  then  to  go 
on  to  his  own  home  near  Warrington. 

**  Bob/'  said  Thorold,  as  be  sat  gazing  out  of  the  open  carriage 
window  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  **  it  is  years  since  I  hafo 
been  to  Chester ;  and  yet,  how  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent 
here,  angling  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Deva,  and  writing  poetry 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Water  Tower,  that  favourite  old  haunt  of 
my  first  love." 

The  last  few  words  Thorold  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  and 
bitter  regret,  that  neither  Nonis  nor  his  wife  oflFered  to  make  any 
answer  to  a  speech  that  implied  the  existence  of  an  undying  grirf, 
which  of  late  years  he  had  never  alluded  to. 

**Do  you  not  go  to  Brewood  sometimes?"  asked  Mrs.  Norris, 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments. 

**  Never,"  replied  Thorold,  emphatically.  "  My  shadow  has  not 
fallen  on  its  threshold  since  that  shadow  fell  upon  my  life,  which 
was  to  darken  all  its  future  years.  I  live  entirely  at  Ayleworth, 
with  my  boys;  I  am  a  most  devoted  father,  and,  indeed,  those 
children  are  my  all  in  this  world." 

"  And  how  do  you  manage,  and  who  looks  after  them  ?"  asked 
Norris ;  *'  they  must  miss  you  very  much  when  you  are  away; 
and  indeed,  when  you  are  at  home,  they  must  want  sorely  the 
watchful  care  of  a  mother." 

Thorold  smiled  slightly ;  he  knew  his  friend's  usual  train  of 
argument,  and  that  he  had  always  insisted  upon  it  that  he  bad 
married  a  second  time  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  children ;  so  it  was 
with  a  slight  spirit  of  mischief  that  he  prepared  to  attack  covertly 
his  line  of  defence. 

**  Oh,  they  are  very  well  off,  I  assure  you,  and  I  have  never 
beard  them  express  any  wish  for  a  new  mamma.  My  chaplain,  an 
amiable  young  priest  and  a  scholar  as  well,  is  their  tutor ;  and  his 
mother,  a  sprightly  old  lady,  left  a  widow  before  her  son  was  born, 
takes  the  charge  of  my  house  tor  me,  and  looks  after  the  comfort 
of  my  boys.  They  have  the  greatest  affection  for  her ;  so  you  see,  at 
home  or  abroad,  I  can  bo  easy  about  them." 

'*  You  are  smgularly  fortunate,"  remarked  Mrs.  Norria. 
**  Usually,  children  deprived  of  laaternal  care  suffer  bitterly  from 
the  depriViiliuD." 
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Thorold  made  no  answer  to  this  remark ;  probably  because  it 
ras  unanswerable  in  a  certain  sense.  After  tiiis,  but  little  more 
»nversation  took  place,  till  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  wicket 
eading  into  Okej's  garden.  In  a  few  momenta  the  travellers  were 
seated  in  the  cool,  pleasant  house-place,  where  from  the  open  case- 
nent,  through  festoons  of  honeysuckle  and  dog-rose,  they  could 
ook  into  the  pretty  garden,  shaded]  by  the  boughs  of  the  huge 
lorse.  chestnut. 

Mrs.  Okey  bustled  about  to  prepare,  with  her  maid,  some  re- 
rcshment  for  her  guests,  the  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  appeasing 
heir  thirst  with  a  draught  of  Okey's  home-brewed,  whilst  Mrs. 
N'orris  retired  up  a  winding  staircase,  and  along  a  tortuous,  low- 
t>ofed  passage,  into  a  neat  little  bedroom,  with  the  most  spotless 
limity  curtains,  and  drawers  scented  with  lavender  and  rose  leaves. 

Norris  detailed,  with  an  air  of  great  triumph,  his  recent  legal 
victory  in  London,  but  strange  to  say,  Okey  did  not  seem  half  sa 
elated  as  Norris  thought  he  would  have  been — nay,  he  appeared 
lull  and  downcast. 

**  Why,  Okey,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Thorold,  who  was  the 
irst  to  perceive  his  careworn  appearance. 

'  "Well,  you  see,  Capt.  Thorold,"  replied  Okey,  "I  am  right 
lown  delighted  that  Captain  Norris  has  got  well  out  of  this  job ;. 
ut  you  must  know  that  I  am  in  for  a  little  afifair  myself,  which 
omes  off,  in  fact,  at  the  Castle  to-morrow.  However,  I  am  not 
;oing  to  be  faint-hearted,  for  it  would  be  heavier  damages  than  the 
jury  will  give  that  would  empty  Reuben  Okey 's  pocket-book  ;  but, 
)f  course,  it  puts  me  and  my  old  girl  about  a-bit,  though  she's  not 
in  the  least  fumish  over  it ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  must  confess,  I  can't 
ret  down  my  victuals  so  well,  and  I  don't  enjoy  my  old  October." 
)key  here  held  up  his  tumbler,  and  looked  sadly  at  the  golden 
raught.  "  I'm  afraid,  too,  Captain  Noms,  that  you  will  feel  a-bit 
exed  over  the  affair ;  but,  thank  God,  you  are  not  mixed  up  in  it 
a  no  way,  so  you  may  be  easy." 

**  It's  'assault  and  battery,'  they  call  it,"  continued  Okey  rue- 
illy.  "  But,  Lord,  bless  you,  I  hardly  laid  a  finger  on  the  man^ 
"hey  couldn't  have  made  more  out  of  if  I  had  beaten  him  to  a  jelly. 
.ndLord  knows,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  wish,  sometimes, 
had  done  that  same,  'cause  it  would  have  been  some  comfort,  if  I 
ive  to  pay  damages,  to  know  that  I  had  the  worth  of  my  money 
it  of  his  bones." 

"  Who  are  you  talking  about  1"  asked  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  vexol 
Mrplexity. 

**  Bravo,  Adjutant  I  1  applaud   your  sentiments,"   exclaimed 
horold,  laughing. 
Just  then  a  slight  odour  of  tobacco  stole  into  the  room,  through 
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the  wreaths  of  floweriDg  hoDeysuckle  over  the  window,  and  the  fac 
•of  Jackey  Hayes  appeared,  as  he  stood,  pipe  in  hand,  and  bending  hi 
head  slightly  forwards,  said,  addressing  his  master — 

"  Have  you  gotten  through  it  yet.  Adjutant  Okey  ?  Does  tin 
•Captain  Norris  know  what's  going  on  ?" 

"Come  in,  Jackey,'*  replied  Okey.  *'He  is  in  for  it,  too,* 
be  added,  *'and  he  can  make  it  all  plainer  to  you  than  I  can  ;  foi 
you  see,  I  was  so  excited  at  the  time,  and  he  was  as  cool  as  i 
cucumber/' 

"  Has  Jackey  been  committing  an  assault,  too  ?"  asked  Thorold 
as  that  individual  appeared  in  the  doorway,  where  he  stood  ao: 
saluted  his  old  officers  in  military  fashion. 

*^  Well,  he  didn't  exactly  have  a  hand  in  the  assault,"  answer^ 
Ckey,  "  but  he  looked  on/' 

*'  And  who  is  the  man,  I  ask  ?"  exclaimad  Norris. 

**  Oh,  it's  worse  nor  a  man,"  groaned  Jackey  ;  ^*  it's  a  lawyers- 
it's  Lawyer  Sharpe." 

Thorold  shouted  with  laughter,  but  Norris  said,  in  a  tone  of  il 
-concealed  vexation — 

*' Really,  Okey,  1  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  placed 
yourself  in  the  power  of  such  an  astute,  villanous  pettifogger  u 
Sharpe.  Of  course,  he  is  rejoiced,  and  indirectly  he  will  triumph 
over  me,  if  he  gains  a  venlict  to-morrow.  Well,  well,  really  mjr 
annoyances  seem  never-ending." 

"  Don't  look  on  the  black  side,  Bob,"  said  Thorold  gaily.  "I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  a  jury  of  jolly  Deeside  farmers,  our  friend 
will  come  off  with  flyin^;  colours.  But,  Okey,  do  let  us  have  aa 
account  of  the  skirmish.     How  did  it  occur,  and  when  ? 

'*  Jackey,  just  come  forward  ;  you  can  tell  the  story  better  than 
me,"  said  Okey. 

**  Here,  take  a  glass  of  ale,  my  man,'*  said  Thorold  ;"  it's  dry 
work,  storytelling. ' ' 

The  ex-drummer  modestly  advanced  to  the  table,  swallowed 
the  ale  at  a  draught,  and  then  putting  himself  into  an  attitude  as 
though  he  were  on  duty,  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  assault, 
when  Okey,  stopping  him,  said — 

"  By  the  way,  I'll  just  tell  you  myself,  in  a  few  words,  how  I 
came  ever  to  go  to  Lawyer  Sharpe.  Soon  after  this  dispute  began 
about  turning  our  cattle  on  to  the  commons,  what  does  Sharpe  do 
but  enclose  them  with  fences.  Well,  then,  I  heard  as  Captain 
Norris  had  been  told  by  a  councillor  as  how  it  was  all  right,  and 
that  the  beasts  might  feed  where  they  had  always  fed  ;  so  what  do 
I  do  but  straight  away  I  went  oflf  with  some  of  my  farm  labourers, 
^nd  pulled  his  fine  fences  all  down,  and  turned  the  cattle  on 
to  the  common  again.     I  thought  I  was  all  right,  and  snapped 
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my  fingers  at  Sliarpei  when  lo  and  behold !  one  fine  evening 
tflome  of  my  cattle  were  missing  —  and  where  do  yon  think  I 
found  'em,  or  heard  of  *em,  rather  ?  Why,  every  beast  was  in  the 
pound.  Of  course,  at  first,  I  was  in  a  great  rage  ;  then  1  got  cooler 
a.bit,  and  I  thought  I  hadn't  acted  quite  sensibly  in  the  matter, 
and  I  thought,  too,  that  I  wouldn't  let  Captain  Norris  know  any. 
thing  about  it.  You  see,"  he  added,  inclining  his  head  towards 
Norris,  '*  I  knew  you  were  already  at  loggerheads  with  this  pitiful 
fellow,  and  I  had  no  mind  to  bother  you  with  my  affairs." 

*'  But,  Okey,  your  affairs  are  mine  to  a  certain  degree,  as  you 
are  my  agent,"  replied  Norris,  gloomily. 

**  Well,  oflF  I  went  to  Sharpens  office,  in  Pepper-streat,  and  I  got 
my  cattle  out ;  but  I  had  to  pay  a  tidy  sum  for  damages  and  costs. 
I  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on  my  way  home,  and  indeed  after, 
irards ;  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  head,  thinking  how  that  weasel, 
faced  lawyer  should  get  such  heaps  of  money  out  of  people  just  for 
scribbling  on  bits  of  paper.  At  last  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  had  cheated  me  and  got  more  than  his  due,  seeing,  as  he  would 
with  half  an  eye,  that  I  was  a  baby  where  the  law  was  concerned. 
This  idea  no  sooner  occurred  to  me  than  off  I  went  to  our  own  so- 
licitor, and  I  told  him  the  whole  affair  from  first  to  last.  Well, 
you  know,  Captain  Norris,  Searle  is  a  plain-spoken  old  gentleman  ; 
and  so  he  up  and  said,  *  Okey,  you've  been  a  great  fool ' — yes, 
those  were  his  very  words^  and  I  wouldn't  have  taken  them 
from  any  other  man — *you  had  no  business,'  he  says,  'to  have 
turned  your  cattle  on  to  the  common,  ani  you  had  still  less  to  go 
to  Sharpe.'  '  To  be  sure  I  hadn't,'  I  made  for  answer,  and  I  felt 
directly  after  as  though  I  had  made  a  rare  mess  of  it.  '  Aye,  truly,' 
he  said  then, '  and  so  you  have  ;  why  you  stupid  fellow,  you  have 
just  paid  three  times  as  much  as  you  ought  to  have  paid.'  That 
galled  me  awfully  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  went  home  feeling  quite 
chapfallen.  On  the  way  I  met  Jackey,  and  I  thought  I  would  talk 
the  matter  over  with  him.  My  wife  was  away  from  home  for  a 
few  days,  and  that  was  against  me,  for  she  is  a  woman  who  sees  a 
long  way  off,"  and  here  Okey  nodded  his  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  partner's  shrewdness  and  superior  sense  ;  "  and  she  would 
have  advised  me  not  to  meddle  with  edge-tools,  and  keep  clear  of 
Sharpe.  However,  I  am  not  blaming  Jackey  ;  for  he  didn't  say 
anything,  one  way  nor  t'other  ;  only  when  I  told  him  that  Lawyer 
Sharpe  had  cheated  me,  and  that  I  was  going  to  him,  to  make  him 
give  me  back  some  of  my  money,  he  said  he  would  go  with  me.  So 
off  we  went,  there  and  then.  Now,  Jackey,  you  may  go  on,"  adled 
Okey,  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  quite  exhausted  after  his  long 
speech . 

**•  And  so  you  wenl  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,"  exclaimed 
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Thorold ;  **and  there  you  committed  the  assault,  I  suppose," 
added,  laughingly  addressing  Okay. 

**  Yes,  just  so,''  replied  the  latter.  "  We  walked  straight  i 
the  room,  Jackey  and  I,  and  then  I  went  up  to  Sharpe's  desk." 

Here  Okey  paused,  and  motioned  for  Jackey  to  go  on. 

**Yes,  he  walked  bolt  up  to  Lawyer  Sharpe,"  said  Haj 
"  where  he  was  a  sitting  in  a  leather  chair,  scratching  away  witl 
goose-quill ;  and  says  he,  '  I'll  just  trouble  you  to  hand  up  t 
money  you've  cheated  me  out  of.'  Well,  there  was  a  good  ma 
words  passed  between  them,  one  way  and  another,  which  yo« 
hear  in  Court,  as  I've  got  to  speak  as  to  what  they  said  on  i 
Bible  oath  to-morrow  ;  so  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  'em  now.  I 
this  was  just  the  end  of  it,  Sharpe  got  up  and  wriggled  hims 
along,  like  a  snake,  up  to  the  Adjutant ;  and  then  the  next  I  sa 
was  them  two  a  spinning  about  the  room,  like  a  couple  of  tc 
tptums  ;  but  as  to  talking  about  the  assault,  it's  my  bounden  beli 
that  it  was  the  lawyer  as  was  the  guilty  party." 

**  And  what  did  you  do?"  asked  Thorold,  who  could  hardl 
speak  for  laughing ;  while  even  Norris  could  not  help  sharing  i 
his  mirth. 

"  Why  I  just  stood  and  looked  on,"  replied  Jackey ;"  it  wasa 
for  me  to  interfere  between  ray  officer  and  his  enemy — leastway 
not  unless  I  had  seen  he  was  like  to  get  the  worst  on't." 

'*  And  how  did  it  end  ?"  inquired  Norris. 

"  Well,  while  Shai-pe  was  a  tearing  at  the  Adjutant,  the  doc 
opens  quite  sudden — but  I  must  tell  you  that  some  part  of  tl 
time  tht3  lawyer  had  been  calling  out  *  murder  '  from  the  window 
and  in  came  a  Jew  fellow  palavering,  and  a  woman  screeching 
and  at  last  a  policeman,  and  then  the  row  ended;  only  Sharpe sai 
he  was  murdered,  and  that  Mr.  Okey  would  have  to  answer  for  hi 
life.  I  got  the  Adjutant  to  draw  off  after  a  while,  but  I  waitc 
about  the  place  myself;  and  Sharpe  got  a  doctor  to  come  andsc 
him,  an!  they  laid  their  heads  together,  I  suppose;  for,  inafc' 
days,  a  writ  was  served  here  on  Adjutant  Okey,  and  that  doctc 
fellow  is  going  to  speak  to-morrow,  as  to  injuries  his  lawyer  fricD 
received  " 

**  It  is  a  vexatious  affair,"  observed  Norris,  who  was  alwaj 
inclined  to  l(X)k  at  the  blackest  side  of  things.  ^'  I  have  heard  < 
five  hundred  pounds  damages  in  a  case  of  assault." 

Okev  nearly  fell  off  his  chair  at  the  appalling  contingenc 
hinted  nt  by  his  landlord. 

"An  i  I  have  heard  of  one  farthing,"  replied  Thorold,  laughinj 
"  and   I  believe  Okey   won't  find  himself  a  much  poorer  man  t 
morrow  night  than  he  is  to-day.     However,  I  shall  be  in  Court, 
instead  of  going  home  I'll  send  a  letter,  and  put  up  at  the  Feathe 
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io-night,  where  you  can  join  me  early  to-morrow  morning.  Bob, 
come  to  breakfast,  and  then  we'll  repair  together  to  the  Castle  to 
^ear  the  gieat  case  of  "  Sharpe,  gent,  one,  &c.,  ^iersus  Okay, — 
Assault  and  Battery." 

CnAPTER    XLVIIL 

8HARPE   versus   OKET. 

Th£  summer  assizes  for  1827  had  been  on  a  short  time,  and  the 
morning  of  the  day,  which  was  to  witness  an  event  so  important 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Reuben  Okey,  dawned  with  a  bright  and  cloud- 
less sky,  and  as  the  hours  wore  on  the  sun  shone  out  in  a  blaze  of 
fervid  brilliancy.  It  was  yet  early,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  Bridge- 
street,  with  its  tall  old  houses,  with  their  timber  fa9ades,  pro- 
jecting stories,  and  picturesque  and  lofty  gables,  looked  cool  and 
pleasant  under  the  long-covered  piazzasr  or  rows,  with  darkened 
entrances  to  the  gloomy  shops,  or  where  the  long  shadows  fell  in 
broad  patches  on  the  pavement  beneath. 

In  one  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  Feathers  Inn,  their  breakfast- 
table  drawn  close  to  the  open  window,  sat  Piers  Thorold  and  Robert 
Norris.  The  latter  had  joined  his  friend  about  eight  o'clock, 
having  been  driven  to  Chester  by  Okey,  who  had  gone  off  with 
Jackey  Hayes  to  his  solicitor.  -^ 

The  room  in  which  the  two  friends  were  seated  was  a  large 
-apartment,  with  two  windows  in  deep  recesses,  oak-panelled  walls, 
and  a  low  ceiling  traversed  with  huge  oak  beams.  The  table  was 
plentifully  and  luxuriously  spread,  but  Norris  had  made  but  a  poor 
breakfast,  being  still  a  prey  to  gloomy  misgivings  as  to  the  forth- 
coming trial.  Thorold  was  still  urging  him  to  try 'a  little  more  of 
his  favourite  dish,  broiled  ham  and  eggs,  when  a  bustle  was  heard 
in  the  street  below,  and  the  notes  of  a  trumpet. 

"  There's  the  Judge  on  his  way  to  the  Castle,"  observed  Thorold ; 
-and  he  and  Norris  rose  from  their  seats  and  looked  from  the  window 
into  the  street  beneath.  There  they  saw  little  knots  of  people 
<X)llected  on  the  pathways,  a  long  procession  of  javelin  men,  in 
their  long  frock  coats,  a  herald  in  gorgeous  costume,  with  trumpet 
in  hand,  and,  finally,  the  carriage  of  the  High  Sheriff,  with  a  portly 
coachman  seated  on  thehammerclotb,  powdered  footmen  in  resplen- 
dent liveries,  and  within,  the  Judge  in  his  black  robes,  and  the 
High  Shenff  in  full  Court  dress. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  procession  had  passed  Thorold  and 
Norris  prepared  to  leave  the  hotel,  and  passing  along  narrow,  ramb- 
ling  passages  with  low  ceilings,  and  down  tortuous  flights  of  stairs 
^ith  heavy  oaken  balustrades,  they  found  their  way,  from  the  cool 
shadowy  rooms,  into  the  streets,  all  bustle  and  activity.     At  the 
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door  of  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Okey  and 
Jacky  Hayes,  who  informed  them  that  their  case  was  not  on  yet, 
as  another  was  being  heard,  but  that  it  was  expected  to  be  only  T617 
short. 

Thorold  and  Norris  made  their  way  through  sundry  javelin  men 
into  the  body  of  the  Court.  In  a  very  short  time  the  case  that 
was  being  tried  came  to  an  end,  the  plaintiff  agreeing  to  a  nonsuit, 
and  then  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  a  short  stout  man^  rose  u£ 
from  his  seat,  in  a  small  box  beside  the  witness-box,  and  called  ou. 
the  case  of  Sharpe  verms  Okey. 

Then  came  the  shouting  out  of  the  names  of  the  jury,  and  jolljr 
looking  farmers,  with  sunburnt  faces,  shouldered  and  elbowed  the^ 
way  through  the  crowd  into  the  jury-box.  These  honest,  gooc 
natured  Cestrians  looked  grave  and  important,  and  unquestional>] 
they  all  meant  to  be  very  impartial  and  just  in  their  verdict ;  aD< 
no  doubt  they  were  so,  but  most  probably  in  their  inmost  hearti 
they  felt  more  sympathy  for  the  defendant,  that  frank,  good. 
humoured-looking  fellow  seated  at  one  end  of  the  attorney's  tables 
than  for  the  plaintiff,  who  sat  at  the  other  end,  white,  and  tremu. 
lous,  and  scowling. 

The  jury  were  now  sworn,  "  well  and  truly  to  try  the  is8U» 
between  the  two  parties,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the 
evidence.*' 

Just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  javelin  men  brought  a  message 
from  the  High  Sheriff,  who  was  acquainted  with  Thorold,  request- 
ing him  to  come  with  his  friend  and  take  a  seat  on  the  bench* 
Thither,  accordingly,  the  two  went,  the  bench  being  a  raised  plat- 
form,  panelled  off  from  the  body  of  the  Court,  with  a  row  of  chain 
upon  it,  and  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  Judge's  seat,  and  another 
at  the  far  end  of  the  platform,  through  which  Thorold  and  Norrii 
entered.  There  were  a  few  words  of  whispered  introduction  to  th< 
Judge,  and  then  they  took  their  seats,  and  the  case  began.  Mr 
Serjeant  Baines,  rising  up,  fresh  and  vigorous,  spoke  in  a  sonorooi 
tone,  and  assumed  that  air  of  stern  and  menacing  authority  whid 
had  such  a  terrible  effect  upon  witnesses  fated  to  undergo  his  cross 
examination.  He  placed  his  brief  on  the  table  before  him,  threi 
back  his  robe,  and  then  commenced,  stating  the  case  to  the  jur 
in  a  manner  which  excited  the  deepest  wrath  and  indignation  in  th 
bosom  of  Norris,  and  fury  in  Okey  and  Hayes. 

In  this  speech  Sharpe  was  described  as  a  painstaking,  faitkfu] 
and  vigilant  servant  to  his  employers,  the  Wardens  of  the  Hospita 
Baines  even  going  the  length  of  quoting  Scripture  in  his  favoo: 
with  much  unction  and  fervour.  His  client's  virtues,  according  1 
the  learned  Serjeant,  were  manifold,  he  was  a  pattern  <^  evei 
esoellence,  mildness  was  blended  with  firmness,  justice  with  mere 
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in  the  character  of  this  singularly  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  reverse  of  the  picture — the  demand  of 
Baines  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  a  frightful  crash  of  his  fist 
on  the  table,  '*  Who,  think  you,  was  vile  enough  to  slander  this. 
most  worthy  man,  and  to  commit  a  miirderous  assault  on  his 
onofifending  person?  why  who  but  the  brutal  ruffian — for  as  such 
1  must  stigmatise  him— who  appears  in  this  case  as  defendant.!*^ 
After  this  rhetorical  flourish,  Baines  paused  for  a  moment,  passed 
his  white  handkerchief  across  his  forehead,  settled  his  wig,  hitched 
up  his  gown,  and  then  started  again,  in  a  more  measured  and 
impressive  tone.  His  theme  now  was  the  refinement  of  villany 
which  shone  forth  in  the  character  of  the  defendant.  It  had 
required  a  scoundrel  of  the  blackest  dye  to  attack  in  any  manner  so 
estimable  a  man  as  the  plaintiff,  and  lo  !  that  scoundrel  had  been 
forthcoming  in  the  person  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Baines  then 
detailed,  at  some  length,  the  dispute  respecting  the  common, 
making  it  appear  as  though  Okey  had  been  all  in  the  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  then  spoke  of  the  witnesses  who  would  be 
produced,  and  what  they  could  prove ;  but  the  most  eloquent  part 
of  his  speech  was  when  he  came  to  the  assault.  Here  he  sur- 
passed himself,  and  Okey  was  stigmatised  as  a  brutal  ruffian,  who 
would  have  robbed  Chester  of  a  man  whom  that  city  might  be 
proud  to  claim  as  one  of  its  citizens,  who  would  have  cast  a  blight 
upon  that  man's  hearth.stone,  and  would  have  made  his  wife  a 
widow  and  his  children  fatherless.  Baines  concluded,  by  thumping 
the  table  again,  and  calling  on  the  jury  to  show  their  detestation  o 
the  defendant's  conduct,  and  their  sympathy  for  an  innocent  and 
deeply. injured  man  by  awarding  "  good  and  substantial  damages." 

"  How  the  bullying  rascal  rants !"  growled  Norris,  in  an  under, 
tone  ;  "  he  would  make  a  good  actor  at  a  low  minor  theatre." 

*'  Enter  first  witness,"  replied  Thorold,  as  a  tall,  dark  man 
stepped  into  the  witness-box.  Being  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he 
put  his  hat  on  and  was  sworn  on  the  Old  Testatment.  He  announced 
his  name  to  be  Moses  Solomons,  and  that  he  was  a  dentist.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Serjeant  Baines,  that  he  would 
state  all  he  knew  of  the  affair,  he  began  to  do  so  with  great 
fluency  of  speech  and  manifest  complacency,  being  evidently  well 
pleased  at  this  public  appearance. 

•*  I  occupy,"  he  began,  '*  a  room,  or  I  should  say,  rooms  in  the 
same  house  in  Pepper  Street,  in  this  city,  ill  which  Mr.  Sharpe 
has  his  offices.  I  was  seated  alone,  one  morning,  awaiting  the 
visit  of  a  lady,  for  whom  I  was  going  to  perform  a  most  delicate 
dental  operation,  in  short  — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Judge,  who,  seeing  that  he  was 
going  to  ramble  off,   as  voluble  vritnesses  usually  do,  to  some^ 
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matters  quite  uncoDnected  with  their  evidence,  blandly  requeste 
him  to  keep  to  the  point. 

"I  heard,'*  continued  the  witness,  suddenly,  a  cry,  short  an 
sharp,  as  though  of  a  person  in  distress,  or  in  mortal  agony, 
started  up ;  I  heard  the  cry  again,  and  it  resolved  itself  into  tha 
awful  enunciation,  which  once  heard  is  never  forgotten — *  murder 
I  rushed  from  my  room,  I  listened — the  cry  came  again,  from  th 
-direction  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  office.     I  flew  thither,  trusting  I  migb 
not  be  too  late.     I  heard  the  trampling  of  feet,  a  confusion  c 
sounds,  the  gasping  of  breath  of  a  person  on  the  verge  of  suffocatior 
I  dashed  myself  against  the  door  and  precipitated  myself  into  tb 
room,    and  there  I  saw," — here  the  witness  paused,  and  some  ■ 
those  present  in  the  Court  eagerly  awaited  a  dire  revelation — **= 
saAv,"    he   repeated,    **Mr.    SLarpe   in   the   grasp   of  a   man 
Herculean  frame,  \YLom  I  afterwards  understoo^l  to  be  Mr.  Oke^ 
the  latter  had  his  hand  twisted  in  the  plaintiff's  neckcloth,  but    ' 
relinquished  his  hold  as  I  camo  in.     Another  person,  who  was 
the  room,  appealed  to  be  a  passive  spect-ator.      For  myself,  m 
knowing    what  the  cause  of  the  affray  was,   I  essayed  to  caJ 
the  pasb'ions  of  the  opponents  ;  and  I  remarked,  in  a  soothing  ax 
perbuasive  tone,  *  Order,  gentlemen  !  order !" 

Here  the  witness  waved  his  hand  gracefully,  and  paused 
evidently  thinking  that  here  was  a  point. 

'*  I  think,"  observed  the  Judge,  'Uhat  you  implied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that  you  thought  that  murder  wai 
being  committed  in  Mr.  Sliarpe's  office.  Am  I  right  in  sc 
construing  your  words?" 

Mr.  Solomons  bowed  his  head. 

"And  was  that  still  your  impression  when  you  entered  the  roomV 

'*It  was,"  replied  the  dentist.  **  1  thought  I  perceive 
murderous  intentions  written  on  the  defendant's  brow." 

**  The  witness  imagined  he  saw  a  murderous  intention  writte 
•on  the  defendant's  brow,"  said  the  Judge  aloud,  as  his  pen  glide 
over  the  paper,  on  which  he  was  making  his  notes,  "  and  he  wave 
his  hand  and  said,  '  Order,  gentlemen  !  order  !'  " 

Serjeant  Baines  clapped  himself  down   in  his  chair  in  a  rag 
^hen  he  saw  the  effect  Mr.  Solomon's  evidence  had  had  upon  th 
mind  of  the  Judge,   who  was  leaning  back  in   his  seat,   with 
43mile  on  his  face,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  repress,  whilf 
the  jury  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  nodded  and  grinned. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Okey's  counsel,  now  rose  up,  and,  with  a  benigi 
ant  smile,  bestowed  on  the  voluble  Jew,  said,  '^  I  shall  not  troaU 
this  witness  with  any  questions ;  no  doubt  the  jury  are  quite  satii 
fied  with  what  they  have  heard  from  him,  though  I  fear  my  learnfl 
friend  is  not  equally  well  pleased." 
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Spencer  now  sat  down,  and  the  Serjeant,  pulling  his  wig  all 
awry  in  his  ill-temper,  told  Mr.  Solomons  that  he  might  stand 
down ;  then,  shuffling  the  leaves  of  his  brief  about  with  great 
vehemence,  he  finally  called  for  Mrs.  Tulloch. 

**Mrs.  Tulloch!"  shouted  the  clerk  of  the  court,  rising  up  in 
his  seat;  "Mrs.  Tulloch  !"  reechoed  the  javelin  men  assembled 
about  the  Court;  and  **  Mr?.  Tulloch  !'*  resounded  alon^  the  Castle 
esplanade,  as  a  messenger  rushed  oflf  in  search  of  the  missing  wit- 
ness. In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  she  appeared,  looking  very 
heated  and  flurried,  and  was  ushered  into  court  by  a  flourisli  of 
trumpets,  which  happened  to  sound  just  at  that  moment  as  tha 
soldiers  were  about  to  commence  their  morning  drill. 

Mrs.  Tulloch  was  sworn  and  the  wrathful  Serjeant  proceeded  ta 
examine  her,  trying  to  appear  as  mild  as  ho  could,  though  inwardly 
chafing  at  her  prosy,  irrelevant  answers,  and  her  weak,  quavering 
voice,  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  Judge's  powtsrs  of  hearing, 
and  compelled  Baines  to  repeat  over  every  word  of  her  evidence. 
The  substance  of  this  was,  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  house^^ 
in  which  Mr.  Sharpe  rented  rooms  for  offices ;  and  being  then  in 
her  kitchen  heard  cries  of  murder  ;  and  that  on  going  to  Mr.  Sharpe's. 
£ront  PX)m,  from  which  the  cry  proceeded,  she  saw  him  in  the 
grasp  of  the  defendant,  who  was  shaking  him.  It  was  with  evi- 
dent misgivings  that  Baines  sat  down,  after  having,  with  great, 
skill  aiid^nw«e,  drawn  from  Mrs.  Tulloch  an  account  of  the  assault 
damaging  to  Okey ;  but  then  he  knew  that  in  the  hands  of  Spencer, 
who  rose  up  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  Mrs.  Tulloch's  evidence,. 
being  pliable  as  wax,  would  be  moulded  into  quite  another  form. 

Mr.  Spencer  now  began  his  cross-examination,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  siie  soon  became,  as  Baines  had  foreseen,  hopelessly  entangled. 
She  certainly  had  seen  two  men  struggling ;  and  those  two  men 
were  Sh  ^rpe  and  Okey — ^yes,  she  believed  Sharpe  was  struggling 
too— could  swear  she  saw  two  arms  moving — couldn't  swear 
whether  both  belonged  to  Okey — one  man  had  his  hand  in  the 
other's  neckcloth — thought  it  was  Okey's  hand,  but  couldn't  swear 
—did  nt>t  think  it  was  Sharpe  who  had  his  hand  on  Okey's  collar^ 
but  it  ntight  have  been. 

When  Spencer  sat  down,  Baines  dismissed  the  witness,  and 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  summmoned  Dr.  Armytage.  The  Doctor 
was  forti  looming  at  once,  and  marched  into  the  witness-box,  with 
loud  creaking  boots,  and  an  air  of  professional  gravity.  He  was  a 
pompous- looking  gentleman  with  a  bald  head,  as  polished  as  a 
mirror ;  and  he  replied  to  the  questions,  put  by  Serjeant  Baines, 
in  a  sootuing,  persuasive  tone  of  voice,  as  though  that  gentleman 
were  one  of  his  patients. 

From  Dr.  Armytage  the  Serjeant  elicited  the  facts,  embel- 
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Jished  with  much  professional  verbiage,  that  be  bad  &and  K 
Sharpe  considerably  shaken^  suffering  from  nenrous  prostratio 
the  pulse  quick  and  irregular,  the  breathing  short,  the  skin  of  t 
throat  shewing  marks  of  abrasion,  the  muscle  called  the  Jbnj 
coUi^  which  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  transverse  pi 
cess  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrse  of  the  ne 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  swollen.  At  length  the  doctor's  repl 
and  observations  became  so  professionally  learned  and  discursi' 
that  the  Judge  got  up,  and  throwing  back  his  gown,  and  foldi 
his  arms  behind  him,  commenced  pacing  up  and  down  the  back 
the  platform  to  stretch  his  judicial  legs,  and,  at  last,  pausing  behi 
Ids  own  chair,  he  said  to  the  Serjeant,  in  a  half-jocular  tone  : 

*'  Brother  Baines,  is  it  necessary  that  we   should  study  1 
^matomy  of  the  throat  \     If  I  apprehend  you  rightly,  you  prefei 
<case  of  common  assault,  not  of  serious  injury  to  the  vertebrae, 
in  that  event  we  should^  not  have  Mr.  Sharpe  seated  at  the  att 
ney 'stable." 

"  M'  Lud,"  replied  the  Serjeant,  very  curtly,J"  excuse  me ;  I 
I  know  my  own  case,  and  must  conduct  it  my  own  way." 

llie  Judge  smiled  and  bowed,  opened  the  door  at  the  back 
his  seat,  to  let  a  little  more  fresh  air  into  the  heated  Court,  a 
extended  his  rambles  into  this  inner  apartment,  reappearing  wh( 
the  Serjeant,  after  asking  a  few  more  questions  of  the  witnei 
£nally  seated  himself  and  abandoned  the  Doctor  to  Mr.  Spencer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•N  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town,  north  of  the  Forth^ 
Qd  which  we  shall  call  Dalesbury,  there  was,  at  the  date  of  this 
/or J — and  though  building  is  active  in  that  town,  and  new  streets 
in  up  every  year,  there  probably  still  is — a  house  of  considerable 
ze,  situated  in  a  garden,  the  extent  of  which — for  it  occupies  four 
r  five  acres — is  rather  remarkable  in  a  town  where  a  long  period  of 
lanufacturing  prosperity  has  not  only  rendered  ground  exceedingly 
aluabie,but  has  deprived  villa  residences  of  all  amenity.  In  such  a 
own,  villas  which,  when  built  not  very  long  ago  were  in  the  suburbs, 
ecame  year  by  year  more  surrounded  by  stacks  of  chimneys,  till 
ie  proprietor  succumbs  to  the  genius  loci,  and,  selling  his  villa  to 
e  converted  into  a  manufactory,  secures  a  residence  some  miles 
lit  of  town  beyond  the  smoky  circle.  The  villa  of  which  we  speak 
as  already  in  a  state  of  siege.  On  at  least  three  sides  of  the  garden 
lere  was  a  cordon  of  chimneys,  and  on  the  remaining  side  a  large 
3or-house  had  been  recently  erected.  But  the  villa  ground  had  been 
wilfully  laid  out.  A  screen  of  large  trees  shut  out  the  town  from 
le  view  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  but  for  the  fuliginous 
imosphere,  which  in  general  hung  over  it,  the  inmates  looking 
it  from  their  windows  might  have  supposed  themselves  in  the 
jart  of  the  country. 

In  the  large  oval  drawing-room  of  the  villa  two  ladies  were 
at€d  near  the  fire,  just  two  days  prior  to  the  events  already 
irrated.  They  were  evidently  mother  and  daughter.  The  elder, 
»  judge  from  her  dress,  was  a  widow  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
[er  tall  figure  had  an  habitual  stoop,  and  her  face  had  already 
^ntracted  those  lines  which  appear  when  the  human  frame  begins 
F«6ruary— VOL,  vii.,  NO.  xxxvin.  K 
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to  shrink.  In  her  case  the  furrows  were  not  of  that  stereoty; 
nature  which  come  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  were  clear 
fastened  by  ill-health,  or  by  care,  and  a  languid,  melancho 
expression  proved  that  the  latter  was  the  more  probable  caus 
Her  hair,  originally  of  a  bright  auburn,  was  sprinkled  with  grc 
giving  it  a  singularly  rich  appearance.  Her  blue  eyes,  si 
bright  and  lustrous,  had  that  wistful  look  which  speaks  either 
passed  sorrow  or  prophetically  of  trial  to  come.  Blended  with  tJ 
was  that  rare  expression  of  benevolence  which  vouches  its  oy 
sincerity,  and  still  enriches  the  face,  let  time  and  misfortune  c 
what  they  may,  like  the  golden  mist  which  beautifies  any  lane 
scape.  Such  externally  was  Mary  Legh,  a  widow  Catholic  ladj 
who,  with  her  daughter,  had  recently  taken  up  her  abode  in  th 
house  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Her  daughter,  Bella  Legh,  sat  beside  her.  It  was  easy  to  se 
they  were  mother  and  daughter,  for  it  needed  only  to  abstract  froD 
Mrs.  Legh  the  melancholy  expression  to  which  we  have  alluded,  t 
round  her  emaciated  figure,  and  fill  up  the  sunken  contour  of  he 
face,  and  you  had  the  daughter  before  you,  save  that  in  the  lattc 
the  features  were  not  so  regular,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  ei 
pression  was  more  vivacious  and  changeable  than  you  could  suppofl 
Mrs.  Legh's  expression  ever  to  have  been.  There  was  besides  a 
archness  in  the  large  and  not  very  well-shaped  mouth,  and  an  ii 
tellect  in  the  well-developed  forehead,  which  the  elder  lady  nevi 
had  possessed  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  that  indefinable  jot  < 
goodwill,  that  capacity  of  love  and  sympathy,  which  illumined  Mr 
Legh*s  face  be  seen  on  that  of  her  daughter;  on  the  contrary,  the: 
was  a  defiant  air  which  spoke  more  of  independence,  if  not  of  wa; 
wardness,  than  sympathy.  Bella  Legh  has  a  masculine  natur 
which  may  chance  to  degenerate  into  selfish  hardness  or  ripe 
into  that  rich  satisfying  life  which  acts  as  an  invigorating  at 
stirring  influence  on  others,  and  most  on  the  other  sex,  who  coff 
within  the  circle  of  its  magnetic  power.  At  present  her  charact^ 
is  unformed,  rich  in  all  bountiful  possibilities,  and  her  face  reflec 
as  in  a  mirror  every  emotion  cf  her  soul.  These  emotions  were 
rapid  that  her  expression  constantly  changed,  but  it  never  Ic 
an  appearance  of  sound  common  sense  and  of  good  humour.  SI 
was  just  on  the  confines  of  womanhood,  and  her  manners  were  pe 
fectly  natural  and  graceful.  Never  was  there  a  brighter  girl  ths 
B  ella  Legh  at  this  period  of  her  life — the  ring  of  her  laugh  had  i 
effect  on  the  most  sombre.  The  frank  impetuosity  of  her  mann 
carried  hearts  by  storm,  and  blaii  men  found  themselves,  to  the 
surprise,  sympathising  with  a  girl  whose  ignorance  of  the  worl 
with  its  attendant  freshness  and  innocence,  cost  them,  after  the  sp 
had  been  withdrawn,{many  a  pang  of  regret  and  remorse  when  th 
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Teflectel  how  little  in  reality  there  was  ia  common  betwaen  them 
and  her,  But  though  fresh  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  Balla  was 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  other  things.  Her  education,  carefully 
■superintended  by  her  mother,  was  much  b3tter  than  falls  tr>J|the  lot 
of  most  girls.  Her  reading  had  been  strictly  and  scrupulously 
pure.  The  culture  was  not  that  of  Nature,  with  its  variety 
and  exuberance,  but  it  was  the  culture  of  a  well-tended  garden,  very 
pleasing,  and  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  as  yet  without  weads. 
Prench  and  Italian  books,  as  well  as  English,  had  been  selected  for 
her  perusal. 

The  two  ladies  had  sat  some  time  in  silence,  Mrs.  Legh  gazing 
into  the  fire  and  Bella  with  work  before  her,  which,  howevrer  did 
not  appear  to  engross  lier  attention,  for  she  had  a  letter  in  her  hand 
which,  although  already  read  several  times,  was  ever  and  anon  re- 
ferred to. 

"  Mother,"  said  she  at  last,  "don't  youj  think  it  will  be  better 
to  leave  a  day  or  two  sooner.  It  will  be  delightful  to  get  out  of 
this  smoke,  and  Edinburgh  is  so  pleasant  in  winter.  Do  let  us  go 
this  week.  Why  not  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  all  our  preparations 
are  made  sooner  than  we  expected.  I  have  been  on  the  fidgets  ever 
«ince  we  agreed  to  go."  

**  Has  that  letter  nothing  to  do  with  your  wish  to  leave  Dales, 
bury  ?"  said  Mrs.  Legh. 

The  girl  blushed.  "Yes,  mamma,"  she  replied;  "it  is  from 
dear  Darcy,  and  he  writes  me  he  can  be  in  Edinburgh  in  ten  hours 
from  getting  my  answer." 

"My  dear  Bella,"  said  her  mother,  **  I  doubt  if  I  have  acted 
wisely  in  allowing  your  engagement.  What  right  had  either  of  yoa 
to  fall  in  love  so  long  as  both  were  at  school  ?  but  Darcy  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  I  trust  him."  The  sentence  finished  with  a  sigh. 
Mrs.  Legh  thought  of  her  own  girlhood  and  what  had  come  of 
ber  romance  of  life.  "My  only  child,"  she  continued,  "you 
know  I  will  do  anything  for  you ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  now  that 
all  our  things  are  packed,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  going,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  propose  it.  We  will  go  to-morrow,  so  writa 
Darcy." 

"There  is  one  advantage,"  said  Bella,  "incur  position,  that 
we  do  not  require  much  leave-taking." 

There  was,  indeed,  no  particular  attraction  in  Dalesbury  ta 
the  two  ladies.  Mrs.  Legh  had  settled  there  simply  because  Ann- 
hill  House,  the  mansion  we  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  was  untenanted,  and  suited  her  taste  and  means,  but  tbej^ 
had  no  relations  in  the  town,  and  had  lived  a  retired  life,  cultiva  • 
ting  society  but  little. 

Bella's  answer  was  as  follows :— 
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*'  My  DEAR  Darcy, — In  your  kind,  dear  letter  you  say  tou  can  join  ua 
lEklinburgh  at  ten  houie'  notice.  I  vraa  to  have  vritten  asking  you  to  tal 
other  three  hours  and  come  to  us  here  ;  but  I  have  carried  my  point,  and  ^ 
leare  to-morrow  for  Edinburjijh,  so  if  you  start  by  the  first  train  alter  recaivii 
this  you  will  be  iu  Edinburgh  precisely  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  ha* 
studied  the  trains,  so  there  is  no  mistake.  I  shall  not  tell  mamma  when  y< 
are  coming,  but  I  will  delay  tea,  and  you  will  tind  everything  comfortali 
when  you  come — a  good  fire,  a  warm  room^  tea,  and  two  ladies,  one  of  the 
expecting  you.  You  see,  J  am  getting  domestic,  and  have  given  a  little  pi 
ture  of  a  house.  Now,  I  will  be  very  much  disappointed  and  very  angry 
jou  do  not  come  at  the  precise  hour  I  hare  nientione<l.  After  all  these  |)i 
panitiors  I  shall  be  quite  m'serable  if  you  don't  appear.  It  will  spoil  t 
whole  tableau,  so,  on  your  allegiance,  I  summon  you  to  to  appear  at  the  ex- 
hour. 

*' I  have  nothing  to  writs  about.  >Ta.mma  is  quite  well,  though  I  thi 
act  ia  very  good  spirits,  and  that  is  why  I  am  glad  we  are  leaving  ti 
ugly,  smoky  place. 

"  Yours, 

"B-L." 

It  was  this  letter  which  induced  Darcy  to  absent  himself  froi 
the  coroner's  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Grenville  on  the  — t 
December. 

On  his  return  to  the  hotel  he  found  it  waiting  him.  It  ws 
already  4  a.m.,  and  the  result  of  a  long  consideration  was,  ths 
instead  of  going  to  bed  he  put  on  travelling  clothes,  and  packed  u 
in  a  valise  a  few  thinrrs  which  he  thought  would  be  sufficient  fc 
the  brief  stay  he  intended  to  make.  It  was  six  o'clock  before  b 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  start,  and  another  hour  was  consume 
in  fettling  with  the  landlord,  and  in  breakfast. 

Darcy  reasoned  thus  :  He  had  been  an  involuntary  witness  • 
a  murder,  but  beyond  that  fact,  and  the  brief  acquaintance  in  tl 
evening,  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Count  was  abs- 
lutely  unknown  to  him.  He  had  never  iieard  or  seen  him  befor 
He  had  in  his  statement  to  the  policeman  told  everything  he  kne 
of  the  tragedy — everything  which  could  at  all  bear  on  the  captii 
of  the  murderers.  If  he  appeared  at  the  coroner's  in<|uest  he  coa 
only  state  what  he  had  already  stated.  His  appearance  could  1 
of  no  use;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  exceedingly  inco 
venient  to  him,  and  might  be  very  disagreeable.  In  all  probabili 
the  inquest  would  be  protracted  for  fceveral  days,  and  alter  it  w 
over  there  came  the  trial,  supposing  the  murdtrers  were  discovere 
and  at  the  trial  he  would  be  a  principal  witness  and  liable 
the  trained  torture  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  wlio  cuuld  hard 
miss  extracting  a  confession  of  the  gambling  transactions  of  the  pi 
"vipus  evening.  But  what,  taken  in  connection  with  Bella's  lett 
principally  determined  him  was  the  reflection  that  if  he  staj 
away  he  might  not  be  mixed  up  in,  the  proceedings  at  all.  1 
night  had  been  dark,  and  the  gas  was  dim;   he    had  not  giv 
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bis  name  and  address,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  guests  at  the 
Hyperion,  no  one  knew  him  in  London.  True,  these  guests  would 
be  mixed  up  in  the  examination,  whether  he  appeared  or  not ;  and 
^would  not  that  lead  to  his  discovery  ?  Yes  ;  but  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  body  of  Grenville  would  not  be  identified.  It  was  as  well 
to  take  advantage  of  that  chance.  If  it  were  identified,  then  he 
ivould  write  from  Scotland,  or  return  to  London. 

Darcy  was  not  in  the  most  comfortable  frame  of  mini  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  a  first-class  carriaore  of  the  morninij  train.  He  had 
-a  vague  idea  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  Hrj  felt  he  was  sacri- 
ficing something  very  like  a  duty  to  inclination,  and  he  had  & 
perception  that  he  would  suflfer  for  it. 

Other  thoughts  soon  removed  these  uncomfortable  feelings. 
Was  he  not  rich  beyond  his  most  daring  dreams  \  Was  he  not  in 
the  very  beginning  of  life  ?  In  perfect  health  and  in  an  assured 
position.  Moreover,  was  he  not  in  love,  and  was  he  not  soon  to  see 
Bella  Legh  ?  It  was  provoking — very  provoking — this  tragedy  of 
Count  Grenville.  It  was  an  incident  which  had  somehow  or  other 
unnaturally  intruded  into  his  life ;  be  would  banish  it.  He  would 
suppose  it  had  never  happened,  and  he  did  so  for  the  time. 

There  were  three  gentlemen  in  the  compartment  and  a  lady. 
Apparently  they  were  strangers  to  one  another,  and  to  judge  from 
the  first  hour  they  would  have  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  but  when  a  frank,  happy  youth  who  wishes  to  speak  is  ia 
•company,  even  a  party  of  Englishmen  lose  their  national  reserve. 
After  all,  this  reserve  can  hardly  be  called  national  in  the  sense  of 
being  natural.  We  are  reserved  against  our  will.  It  is  the  effect 
of  our  social  system.  English  society  is  essentially  aristocratic  in 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  sense.  We  do  not  know  the  rank  of  & 
•chance  companion.  He  may  be  above  or  he  may  be  below  us.  In 
•€ilher  case  we  might  hurt  his  feelings,  or  he  ours,  and  all  danger  is 
avoided  by  silence.  But  Darcy  was  a  novice  and  careless  of  dignity, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  travellers  were  conversing  with  him,  and 
with  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances.  The  hours 
passed  quickly.  Darcy's  youthful  paradoxes  kept  up  the  conversa- 
tion with  great  animation.  But  it  was  midnight,  and  one  after  the 
-other  relapsed  into  silence,  and  at  York  they  were  all  asleep.  At 
l^ewcastle  one  of  the  gentlemen  left,  and  the  remaining  inmates 
continued  conversing  till  they  reached  Berwick. 

At  Berwick  the  guard  was  annoyingly  particular  about  the 
tickets.     Darcy  and  his  fellow  travellers  had  to  exhibit  them  twice. 

'*  I  say,  Sandy,"  said  a  rough  voice  from  another  carriage, 
-*•  that  lad  tuk  sic  a  glower  at  you.  He'll  ken  you  again,  I'll  be 
-warrant.** 

"  You  may  say  sae,"  was  the  reply ;    **  he  could  not  hae  been 
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mair  inquisitive  had  we  been  bank  robbers.     I  bet  there  is  some^ 
land  louper  in  the  train,  and  the  telegraph  hae  been  at  work.'* 

When  the  quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  at  Berwick  had  elapsed, 
and  the  passengers  had  resumed  their  seats,  the  station-master 
locked  into  the  carriage  where  our  hero  sat,  and  asked  if  anyone 
iad  dropped  a  glove,  and  subjected  them  at  the  same  time  to  the- 
ordeal  of  which  Sandy's  friend  complained. 

From  Berwick  to  Dunbar  the  two  gentlemen  were  not  indined 
t)  resume  conversation,  and  the  lady  shifted  her  seat  to  that 
next  to  Darcy.  That  gentleman  began  to  think  of  Westminster 
Bridge. 

At  Dunlar  a  newsboy  was  heard  proclaiming  the  atrocious- 
murder  which  had  been  committed  at  Westminster  Bridge  by  un- 
known  murderers.  Darcy's  companions  and  he  himself  bought 
copies,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  very  mild  or  prepossess- 
ing countenances,  looked  at  one  another  furtively  as  they  each  read 
the  narrative.  Darcy,  who  flattered  himself  that  the  worst  which 
could  happen  to  him  would  be  to  have  to  go  back  to  London  to- 
give  evidence,  enjoyed  the  pantomime,  for  he  had  read  the  ad- 
dresses oil  the  luggage  of  the  two  gentlemen — the  one  was  William 
Playfair,  Attorney,  Lincoln's  Inn ;  the  other,  James  Brian,  Writer 
tD  the  Signet,  Edinburgh. 

Darcy  read  the  account^Jof  the  murder  in|the  paper.  It  was 
graphic,  but  incorrect.  A  well-dressed  man,  as  yet  unknown,  had 
been  attacked  by  three  men  on  Westminster  Bridge,  about  three 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  He  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  to  knock 
down  one  of  them  ;  but  before  the  gentleman  could  get  up  to  his 
assistance  the  other  two  struck  him  down,  and  then  threw  him  inta 
the  river.  Ko  trace  of  the  murderers  had  been  found ;  the  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  the  assault  saw  them  run  across  the  bridge  ta 
the  Surrey  side.  The  body  had  been  recovered  ;  but  all  attempts 
to  restore  animation  had  proved  abortive.  It  was  not  clear  whether 
robbery  had  been  intended.  A  considerable  sum  in  bank  notes  was 
found  in  the  pockets  of  the  murdered  man ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
his  watch  had  been  wrenched  from  his  pocket,  and  had  been  found 
at  the  scene  of  the  scuffle,  the  murderers  having  probably  dropped 
it  when  scared  by  the  approach  of  the  gentleman ;  this  watch  waa 
in  the  bands  of  the  police.  The  inquest  would  take  place  at  10  A.M. 
This  telegraphic  intelligence  did  not  conduce  to  Darcy's  peace  of 
mind. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  Edinburgh  Darcy  observed  aik 
unusual  number  of  policemen,  and  the  passengers  were  again  sub- 
jected to  a  keen  scrutiny.  At  last  two  mild-looking  men  were 
quickly  arrested,  members  of  the  London  '*  swell  mob,"  as  Darcjr 
was  informed  by  a  policeman — a  profession  the  members  of  wbiciL 
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re  always  liable  to  be  wanted  when  anything  out  of  the  commoa 
an  happens. 

This  arrest  seemed  a  great  relief  to  the  two  lawyers,  and  the 
ppearance  of  a  servant  in  attendance  on  the  Writer  to  Signet  at 
nee  established  his  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  This 
id  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  keen  Scotch  lawyer.  Hia 
3atures  relaxed  into  a  smile  and  then  broadened  into  a  laugh. 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  he  to  Playfair,  **  do  you  know  for  the  last 
hree  hours  I  have  looked  on  you  as  one  of  the  murderers,  and  have 
lad  this  clasp-knife  open  in  my  pocket  to  meet  any  professional 
xperiments  you  might  be  disposed  to  try?*' 

"  And  I,"  said  Playfair,  "  entertained  the  same  flattering  opinion 
f  you  ;  but  I  can  relieve  your  anxiety  satisfactorily,  I  think,  Mr. 
Jrian — nay,  don't  be  surprised,!  observed  your  name  on  your  bag.  I 
m  Mr.  Playfair,  and  my  present  intention  is  to  stay  at  your  house." 

"  Mr.  Playfair,"  said  Brian,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  !  I  had  a  letter  a  day  ago  to  say  you  were 
oming.  I  really  beg  pardon  for  the  opinion  I  formed  of  you, 
hough,  after  all,  the  mistake  seems  to  have  been  a  mutual  one.  We 
lust  be  a  couple  of  rascally.looking  fellows,  for  not  only  do  we 
Lispect  each  other,  but  the  lady  was  afraid  of  us  both.  But  come 
long ;  you  are  my  guest,  and  I  daresay  we  two  murderers  will 
et  through  a  bottle  of  port  peaceably  together." 

Both  shook  hands  with  Algernon,  and  Brian  said — 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  I  don't  kuow  3''ou  ;  but  before  the 
emon  of  distrust  got  among  us  we  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  and 
"our  face  is  in  your  favour ;  for  though  we  two  suspected  each  other, 
be  lady  suspected  us  both,  but  seemed  to  you  as  her  protector.  I 
elieve  in  Lavater — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Playfair  ;  so  if  you 
appen  to  be  in  Edinburgh  any  time,  come  and  see  me  ;  you  will 
nd  us  both  together  all  next  week,  and,  I  think,  not  so  bad  as  we 
K)k." 

Darcy  said  he  would  not  forget  the  invitation. 

Darcy  had  no  difliculty  in  discovering  the  hotel  where  Mrs.  and 
[iss  Legh  resided,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  was  cordially 
jceived  by  both.  Mrs.  Legh  was  a  romantic  old  lady  ;  and  the 
ttachment  between  her  daughter  and  Darcy  was  to  her  as  good  as 
novel.  Nor  did  it  lessen  her  interest  when  Darcy  told  her  of  the 
ood  luck  which  had  befallen  him.  She  had  been  so  long  building 
as  ties  in  the  air  that  she  did  not  look  upon  his  sudden  acces- 
Lon  of  fortune  as  at  all  extraordinary.  It  was  one  of  the 
undred  possibilities  her  fertile  imagination  had  conceived,  and 
he  effects  of  which  she  had  worked  out  in  detail  with  na 
iconsiderable  power  of  invention.  Bella  was  more  astonished^ 
nd  was  not  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  story  till  Darcy  had  stood 
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a  very  searching  cross-interrogAtion.  It  was  not  that  she  don  1 
his  word  when  seriously  given :  but  that  young  gentleman  w 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  a  species  of  wit  the  point  of  which  is 
make  others  believe  incredible  and  ridiculous  things — a  ha^ 
which,  if  I  were  a  moralist,  I  ought  here  to  denounce,  and  coi 
out  with  some  of  those  sounding  propositions  of  the  necessity 
truth  on  all  occasions  with  which  prosaic  people  do  their  best 
destroy  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  No  doubt  hoaxing  is  unpU 
sant  to  the  hoaxed  ;  but  it  does  him  no  great  harm,  and  increase 
as  Ur.  Johnson  would  say,  the  fund  of  harmless  amusement  in  ti 
world. 

Our  hero  could  not  get  apartments  in  the  hotel  occupied  by  th( 
ladies ;  but  he  secured  a  room  in  one  not  very  far  off,  and  maaagei 
to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  their  company. 

The  newspapers  were  still  occupied  with  the  Westminste 
murder,  which  remained  as  mysterious  as  ever.  The  body  had  nc 
been  identified.  The  witness  had  not  appeared  at  the  inquest 
no  one  knew  anything  about  him;  and  the  murderers  had  g 
clear  off. 

One  day  Bella,  who  had  been  reading  the  newspapers  on  tt 
subject,  said  abruptly — 

ll  K  *\I  have  no  doubt,  Darcy,  that  the  murder  will  yet  be  clear 
up.  I  think  I  could  make  a  good  guess  as  to  who  the  murder 
was." 

"  Murderer !"  said  Mrs.  Legh  ;  "  there Vere  two  of  them." 

**  That,"  said  her  daughter,  *'  is  not  so  clear.  We  have  on 
the  story  of  this  invisible  witness,  who,  although  described  as  ave 
young  man  of  fashionable  appearance,  and  good-looking,  may  ; 
have  been  the  murderer." 

*'  How  can  that  be  "  said  Darcy;  **one  man  could  not  thro 
another  over  the  bridge  where  the  parapet  is  five  feet  high." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Bella.  "  Your  fashionable,  ta 
good-looking  fellows  are  generally  athletes.  But  setting  that  asic 
are  not  the  circumstances  suspicious  ?  This  man  saw  the  murd( 
gave  the  alarm  and  told  his  story,  and  then  disappears ;  and  hithei 
there  is  nothing  to  corroborate  his  story.  Besides,  he  had  t 
watch.     I  will  take  you  a  wager  he  did  it." 

Darcy  winced  ;  the  case  was  a  plausible  one  for  the  the  jury 
real  parties  did  not  turn  up ;  and  he  began  to  have  a  disagreeal 
impression  that  if  the  Count  were  once  missed,  he  would  not  be 
a  pleasant  position.  It  was  vaiu  now  to  consider  whether  he  oaj 
not  to  have  appeared  before  the  magistrate.  He  had  not  done 
and  our  hero  did  not  trouble  himself  with  speculations  as  to 
might  have  been. 

Still  he  read  the  papers  every  morning  anxiously ;    and  1 
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days  after  this  conversatioa  an  ominous  notice  in  the  first  sheet  of 
the  Timtz  spoilt  his  appetite  for  breakfast : — 

"  The  case  Segar  vtr%m  Haldea  was  this  day  further  heard  ;  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Count  Grenville,  an  attache  of  the  French  Embassy,  who 
when  French  Consul  at  Hamburg,  had  attested  the  affidavits  of  the  Plaintiff, 
the  case  did  not  proceed,  for  on  sending  to  ihe  Embassy,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Count  had  left  London  no  one  knew  whether." 

The  disagreeable  impression  occasioned  by  this  notice  wore  off, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  accepted  the  position.  It 
was  perilous,  but  by  no  means  desperate.  No  identification  had 
as  yet  taken  place,  and  in  the  society  of  Miss  Legh  he  banished 
the  whole  embroglio  from  his  mind,  and  passed  the  day  and  even- 
ing  as  pleasantly  as  ever  day  and  evening  had  been  passed  by  him 
before.  But  solitude  and  his  hotel  brought  back  the  disagreeable 
subject,  and  long  prevented  sleep.  The  night  was  passed  in  con- 
sidering all  the  possible  phases  in  which  his  adventure  might  result, 
and  he  could  not  hit  on  any  lucky  issue.  Whatever  way  he  looked 
at  it  it  threatened  danger.  He  had  got  within  the  vertex  of  a 
system  of  events  which  threatened  soon  to  break  into  a  violent 
storm,  before  which  he  would  be  helpless.  It  was  not  much  con- 
solation to  him  that  he  was  innocent.  I  don't  know  if,  after 
all,  that  is  any  very  great  consolation  to  anyone  who  suffers ;  it 
simply  adds  irritation  to  the  physical  or  moral  pain  we  suffer. 
It  is  a  counter-irritant  to  abuse  some  living  agent  who  has  per- 
petrated the  crime  for  which  we  suffer;  but  if  that  agent  is 
powerful  and  unasssailable,  there  is  no  great  satisfaction  in 
bafiSed  rage.  But  when  we  are  the  innocent  victims  of  cir- 
cumstances who  have  no  souls  on  which  to  wreak  our  curses, 
harmless  though  they  may  be,  and  no  bodies  even  when  we 
cannot  get  at  them  to  kick,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  in- 
nocence aggravates  the  punishment,  and  that  we  would  take  it 
much  more  quietly  if  we  deserved  it — nay,  that  we  might  even  then 
take  an  ascetic  pleasure  in  it,  regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
to  conscience.  But  when,  besides  being  the  victim  of  unintelligent 
<:ircumstance3,  we  have  brought  ourselves  under  their  power  by 
our  intelligent  folly,  then,  I  take  it,  any  punishment  which  falls 
to  the  lot  we  have  drawn  is  appreciated  in  its  utmost  poignancy, 
for  all  the  satisfaction  we  can  have  is  to  curse  our  own  actions 
which  have  conjured  up  the  fiend,  or  legion  of  fiends,  who  are 
amusing  themselves  with  our  gambols. 

There  was  probably  no  one  in  Edinburgh  next  morning  who 
considered  himself  a  more  miserable  wight  than  our  friend,  and  it 
was  with  a  simple  anticipation  of  disaster  that  he  took  up  the 
Ixmtz  next  morning  in  the  public  room.  There  were  several  people 
there,  and  though  none  of  them  paid  any  attention  to  him,  he 
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thought  they  were  watching  what  he  was  reading,  and  therefore  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  money  article;  but  whether  Consols 
were  above  90  or  under  70,  whether  there  was  a  panic  on  the 
market,  or  a  mania,  were  questions  which  he  could  not  hav€ 
answered.  The  leading  article  next  occupied  him  a  quarter  of  at 
hour.  What  it  was  about  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  To  bin: 
it  was  a  mere  jumble  of  words.  It  contained  no  allusion  to  th, 
Westminster  murder  that  he  was  conscious  of,  for  the  slightest  hiic 
at  that  would  have  burst  out  on  the  paper  before  him  in  type  a  foe 
long ;  but  the  Thunderer  was  silent.  It  was  a  grave  subject 
foreign  policy  to  which  it  was  then  devoting  its  attention,  so  th« 
there  was  no  mention  even  of  London,  no  allusion  to  the  Parlr^ 
ment  in  Westminster,  nor  to  the  Court  in  Westminster  Hall.  B 
allusion  to  the  foetid  state  of  the  Thames,  not  one  word  about  •■ 
police,  embassies  and  their  attaches,  French  or  otherwise.  Da^ 
was  conscious  at  least  of  this.  But  now  he  had  read  the  leadS 
article  and  had  begun  the  police  reports,  when  one  of  the  gen^J 
men  in  the  room  looked  rather  keenly  at  him.  Darcy  turned  bac 
to  the  leading  article,  as  if  something  had  interested  him  ;  the  xnai 
uttered  an  audible  **  humph. * '  He  was  disappointed  he  was  not  to  gel 
the  paper  so  soon  as  he  expected.  At  last  Darcy  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  glanced  over  the  police  reports.  Nothing  in  that 
column.  Not  a  single  allusion — all  safe,  and  he  begun  to  have  the 
feeling_so  common  to  a  gambler  who  is  rapidly  ruining  himself, 
that  the  next  throw  of  the  dice,  or  rather  the  next  venture  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  for  the  dice  is  now  a  worn-out  instrument  of  the 
devil,  must  and  shall  be  a  lucky  one.  But  just  as  the  speculat'^r': 
basket  of  eggs  is  kicked  down  aijid  broken,  so  were  Darcy's  hope 
extinguished  by  the  following  notice  in  the  advertising  sheet  :- 
**  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  Count  Grenville  he  is  requested  to  re 
turn  immediately  to  his  official  duties;*'  and  the  advertisemen 
was  repeated  in  French. 

The  market  had  evidently  a  tendency  against  him.  The  die 
were  throwing  low  numbers.  He  put  down  the  paper  hurried! 
and  left  the  room. 

It  was  against  his  will  that  he  called  on  Mrs.  and  Miss  Leg 
as  usual  that  forenoon.  He  felt  he  could  not  personate  the  free 
joyous  manner  of  the  lover,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  His  attempt 
at  wit  wore  forced  and  unhappy,  and  he  sometimes  forgot  to  laug 
at  his  own  jokes,  and  what  was  worse,  he  did  not  laugh  at  Bella' 
happy  retorts  because  he  did  not  attend  to  them.  His  mind  wa 
exactly  at  the  centre  of  Westminster  Bridge,  intently  contemplatin 
a  dark  object  propped  up  against  the  pier  of  the  centre  arcl 
Spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  get  his  mind  away  from  th 
spot 
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His  abstraction  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  remarked  bj  Bella's 
quick  eje  and  she  took  the  first  opportunity,  on  ber  mother  leaving, 
fi^anklj  to  ask  what  it  was  which  so  obviously  annoyed  him. 

Darcy  said,  ** Nothing  annoys  me,  my  love;  only  a  head- 
ache." 

"  Don't  tell  me  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  know  when  people  in 
iv^liom  I  have  taken  an  interest  have  something  to  vex  them.  It 
s  but  an  imperfect  sympathy  which  cannot  at  once  detect  the  diffe- 
-^nce  between  annoyance  and  illness.  I  don't  want  to  be  your 
Ti^^jidanie  from  curiosity,  Darcy ;  I  have  little  interest  in  what 
pleases  or  annoys  you  lords  of  the  creation,  and  therefore  think 
you  are  often  irrational  both  ways  ;  but  I  promise  to  sympathise 
^rith  you,  and,  perhaps,  woman  though  I  am,  I  may  help  you. 
"Nay,"— and  she  smiled — **  just  because  I  am  a  woman  I  may  help 
you;  for  we  women  take  a  simple,  direct  view  of  a  thing  which  ta 
you  men  appears  clothed  with  a  hundred  consequences  and  effects 
L  wlicH  often  prevent  you  seeing  the  real  figure.  But  I  am  getting 
I  "(hilosopliical  and  grave  as  a  book." 

The  fact  was  Bella  was  alarmed ;  the  gloom  on  her  lover's  brow 
*Bdtheevident  constraint  in  his  manners  assured  her  that  something 
^toward  bad  happened,  or  was  apprehended ;  and  she  had  been 
iodulging  in  such  bright  and  impossible  dreams  of  happiness  that 
htt  mind  was  quite  ready  for  that  relapse  which  ensues  when  the 
^Dcy  has  for  some  time  bid  adieu  to  the  judgment.  The  dust  of 
^  castles  in  the  air,  when  they  tumble,  is  very  apt  to  choke  us 
wmetimes. 

"Tell  me,  dear  Algernon,  she  said;  "let  there  be  no  secrets 
J^weenus.     Believe  me,  I  can  bear  anythiog  so  long  as  I  know 
you  love  me." 
Her  lover  was  silent. 

"Algernon,"  she  resumed,  "is  it  that  fortune  of  yours  which- 
^  disappeared.     If  that  is  all,  believe  me,  I  don't  care  for  myself ; 
joa  are  all  in  all  to  me,  you  know." 
'      "My  fortune  is  all  safe,"  said  Darcy. 

"Then  it  is  something  else,  dearest ;  do  tell  me,  for  in  my  ig- 
Manoe  I  will  imagine  I  don't  know  what  calamity,  and  will  be 
guite  miserable.  Indeed,  I  will  be  unhappy  hereafter  to  think  that 
fou  do  not  trust  me.  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me ;  some- 
hing  has  happened  which,  as  your  betrothed,  I  have  a  right  to 
sow. 

Darcy  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  she  did  not  speak ;  at  last 
e  said,  "  Yes,  Bella,  I  do  trust  you.  Sit  here  by  me,  and  I  will 
U  you  everything."  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
m  insenaibly^and  naturally  entwined  round  his  neck.    Their  lips 
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**  Do  you  recollect,  Bella,  you  were  convinced  that  the  gentl^^. 
man  who  professsed  to  have  witnessed  the  murder  at  Westminsti<^r 
Bridge  was  the  murderer  ?     I  am  that  gentleman  !     Nay,  hear  csnjr 
story,"  said  he,  as  as  felt  her  involuntarily  shrink  from  his  embra^ca 
^*  It  was  literally  true  what  appeared  in  two  papers.     I  did  see  "tie 
poor  gentleman  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  river.     It  was  I  virh 
told  the  policeman ;  and  I  ought  to  have  appeared  next  day ;  hut, 
-dearest,  I  got  your  letter,  and  came  down  here." 

•* Is  that  all  which  annoys  you?"  exclaimed  Bella,  apparently 
much  relieved,  *'  Why,  you  have  done  no  harm  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
see,  there  is  little  chance  of  anyone  being  troubled  about  the 
matter.  The  murdered  man  has  not  been  identified.  But  still—" 
and  she  stopped  suddenly. 

•'But  still,"  interrupted  Darcy  sadly,  "do  you  yet  think thift 
.runaway,  cowardly  witness  the  murderer?" 

**  Ttou  foolish  boy !"  said  Bella ;  '*  how  could  you  suppose  such- 
a  thought  would  pass  my  mind  ?" 

"Simply,"  he  replied,  '*  because  I  know  tlie  same  thought  is  » 
very  common  one  at  present  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people* 
You  yourself  had  that  opinion  when  this  witness  was  a  strangesr 
to  you  ;  and  your  impression  was  exceedingly  natural.  Let  m^ 
state  the  case :  A  man  is  murdered  and  thrown  over  the  bridge- 
Another  man  gives  the  alarm  to  a  policeman,  and  alleges  he  sa^^' 
the  deed  committed  by  two  other  men  who  ran  away.  These  maS^ 
are  not  to  be  found,  after  every  possible  search,  and  the  solitary 
witness  fails  to  appear  before  the  Coroner,  and  is  also  missiiig* 
Moreover,  this  witness  had  the  murdered  man's  watch  in  his  po*- 
session.  Add  to  this,  dearest,  that  it  may  also  be  found  out  th»^ 
this  witness  was  last  seen  with  the  murdered  man,  and  that  1^ 
knew  who  he  was ;  and  just  suppose  yourself  one  of  the  jury,  aotf 
what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  1  would  say  you  were  speaking  nonsense,"  said  Bella,  laugh- 
ing, but  nervously. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  my  dear,  all  I  have  said." 

Bella  was  silent.  At  last  she  said,  "  It  is  a  bad  scrape,  Darcf»  | 
— that  is  all  I  will  say ;  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  uothing  F 
worse ;  but  tell  me  the  whole  story."  \ 

Darcy  did  so.  \ 

Next  day  news  arrived  that  the  body  had  been  identified,  and 
when  Darcy  came  as  usual  to  Mrs.  Legh's  after  breakfast,  bothht 
and  Bella  were  aware  of  it. 

Bella  was  prompt  and  decided.  She  had  already  told  hat 
mother  all  about  it,  and  that  good  lady,  though  at  first  stimndl 
-with  the  news,  took,  as  was  habitual  to  her,  a  bright  view  of  tbt 
:flubject.     "What  does  it  matter,"  said  she;  "you  are  innoooit^ 
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and  all  you  have  io  do  is*  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  till 
the  story  is  forgotten  ?" 

**  Such  stories  are  not  easily  forgotten,"  said  Darcy ;  *'  an  un- 
detected murder  is  a  subject  of  interest  for  half  a  century.  If  a 
clue  could  be  got  to  the  murder,  which  happened  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  in  this  good  city  of  yours,  the  whole  'poBse  comitatus  of 
the  law  would  be  tracing  it  out  with  as  much  industry  as  if  it  had 
happened  last  week.  Your  confounded  novelists  will  get  hold  of 
it ;  and  all  who  delight  in  horror,  will  exercise  their  little  wits  in 
speculation  as  to  who  the  very  interesting  murderer  can  possibly 
be.  My  friends  will  be  recommending  me  to  read  it,  especially 
the  last  volume,  in  which  it  turns  out  that  the  runaway  witness 
is  the  culprit." 

*'  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Legh  ;  **  but  meantime  they  may  never 
find  out  the  murderers,  and  so  the  novel  need  never  be  written,. 
and,  therefore,  I  am  quite  clear  your  prudent  course  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  way ;  aud  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  we  had  better  consult 
Mr.  Brian,  our  legal  adviser.  I  was  to  have  taken  you  there  to-day,. 
at  any  rate,  about  the  marriage  contract ;  but  I  suspect  that  must 
"be  postponed. 

'*  Very  hard  indeed  !"  said  Darcy.  **  A  heavy  penalty,  cer- 
tainly, for  taking  a  walk  along  Westminister  Bridge  in  moonlight  I 
I  used  to  think  the  man  very  illused  who  was  turned  into  an  ape- 
because  he  threw  his  walnut  shells  into  the  air,  and  by  chance  hit 
a  genii  in  the  eye  ;  but  he  in  a  manner  deserved  it,  for  he  had  no- 
right  to  throw  his  shells  into  the  air." 

It  was  a  sorry  attempt  at  wit,  but  Darcy  noticed  the  tear  in 
Bella's  eye. 

Darcy  remained  late  that  evening,  and,  after  all,  it  was  a  happy 
one — one  which  he  often  looked  back  upon  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pleasute  and  regret.  His  buoyant  spirits  soon  dispelled 
the  shadow  of  fear  which  had  come  over  them,  and  Mrs.  Legh's 
Bunny  nature  declined  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  anything.  Bella, 
alone  was  pensive  and  silent;  but  she,  too,  caught  the  prevailing 
humour.  It  was  a  consolation  to  all,  and  especially  to  Darcy, 
that  the  story  had  been  told.  The  unhesitating  belief  of  the  two 
ladies  in  his  innocence  gave  him  courage  for  the  worst.  "  Even  if 
I  am  tried,"  said  he  ;   **  the  jury  will  likely  think  as  they  do." 

Next  morning  the  telegrams  gave  an  abridged  history  of  the 
murdered  man  : — His  career  had  been  adventurous.  Grenville  had 
been  known  by  another  name,  that  of  Ferenzi,but  whether  his  real 
name,  aud  whether  he  was  a  Pole,  an  Austrian,  or  an  Italian,  was 
unknown.  He  was  not  a  Frenchman ;  though  in  any  case  a  refugee. 
He  had  resided  for  several  years  in  Leicester-square,  that  cosmo- 
politan quarter  of  London  and  focus  of  European  anarchy,  under 
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ihe  surveillance  of  the  London  police,  it  was  believed  at  the  si 
lion  of  some  foreign  Court.  They  had,  however,  found  nc 
Against  him.  He  had  supported  himself  decently  by  giving  L 
in  French  and  Italian,  and  as  a  professional  chess-player. 

To  him,  as  to  many  others  in  Leicester  Square,  the  Seconc 
pire  was  a  godsend.  In  some  passage  or  other  of  that  strange 
life  of  Louis  Napoleon  it  had  been  the  good  luck  of  Ferenzi  to  d< 
a  material  service ;  and  as  it  was  at  least  one  redeeming  poi 
that  monarch's  character,  considering  how  studiously  he 
l)lackened  by  a  rather  noisy  school  of  politicians,  that  he 
forgot  a  friend,  Ferenzi  was  sent  for,  and  the  next  trace  o 
was  as  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  diplomatic  service.  His  ab 
and  his  mastery  of  languages  made  him  useful  ;  he 
rapidly  in  the  bureau,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  W 
the  final  winding-up  of  which  he  had  been  diplomaticall} 
ployed,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  or  assume  the  title  of  C 

In  the  train  of  the  French   Ambassador  in   London,  hi 
been  received  into  good  society  without  being  recognised,  an 
lived,  on  the  whole,  a  reputable  life,  so  far  as  the  police 
discover. 

But  here  the  newspaper  became  terribly  interesting  t< 
friends.  It  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  evening  precedic 
murder  Grenville  had  joined  several  gentlemen  at  the  Hyp 
and|had  remained  with  one  of  them  long  after  the  others  had  1 
Clearly,  Darcy  was  nearly  run  to  ground.  By  this  time  it 
be  known  in  London  who  the  latest  companion  of  the  Count 
Hyperion  had  been.  It  would  be  known  that  he  had  accom] 
him  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and  that  he  must  have  bee 
missing  witness.  Already  the  telegraph  would  be  at  woi 
quiring  where  he  had  gone. 

The  game,  however,  was  not  yet,  Darcy  thought,  actuall 

"I  am  tolerably  sure,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Legh  and  Bella 
one  who  knew  me  saw  me  depart  by  the  train.  I  did  nol 
my  name  at  the  hotel.  The  things  I  left  there  will  hardly 
any  one  in  the  attempt  to  find  out  their  owner,  and  I  carri^ 
own  bag  to  the  station." 

Bella  shook  her  head.  **  All  this  may  give  us  some  time 
I  am  sure  the  police  will  soon  ascertain  all  about  you.  Com 
us  go  to  Brian." 

But  Darcy  declined  to  go  till  the  evening.  That  day  had 
set.  apart  for  an  excursion  to  Roslin,  and  Darcy  would  have  it  c 
out.  So  to  Boslin  they  went ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  had  an 
seen  the  two  lovers  and  that  placid  old  lady  together  in  the  wa 
Hawthomden,  they  would  have  thought  that  they  had  nothi 
the  world  to  vex  them.      Hawthomden  is  the  classic  grou 
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£dinbnigh  lovers.  All  the  couples  in  that  learndfi  town  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  have  delicious  reminiscences  of  this 
deep  dell,  its  dirty  stream,  its  thickly-planted  trees,  its  caves,  and 
the  time-worn  waJIs  of  the  old  house  of  the  Drummonds  shutting 
n  the  valley.  It  is  a  quaint  thought  to  an  Edinburgh  gentleman, 
▼hen  telling  to  her  who  is  soon  to  be  his,  the  old  story,  that  in  the 
same  grounds,  probably  at  the  same  spot — for  there  is  a  magnetic 
attract  ion  in  the  caves — his  great  great  grandfather  went  through 
the  same  tragi-comedy. 

Not  a  single  allusion  was  made  by  any  of  the  party  to  the  per^ 
plcxing  embn^lio  in  which  Darcy  found  himself.  It  did  strike  him 
^msionally  that  he  ran  some  risk  of  being  hanged ;  but  he  kept 
that  thought  discreetly  to  himself. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Darcy  went  to  Mr.  Brian's  house* 
He  insisted  on  going  alone.  It  was  not  far  to  the  residence  of  the 
Writer  to  the  Signet.  On  ringing  the  door  was  opened  by  a  maid 
«mnt,  who  might  have  been  tidier.  She  conducted  Darcy,  who 
had  sent  in  his  card,  not  into  the  business-room,  but  ushered  him  at 
<ince  into  the  dining-room. 

There  he  found  Brian  and  Counsellor  Flayfair  sitting  over  a 
hottle  of  port  which  showed  signs  of  depletion ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  rosy  faces  of  the  two  lawyers,  had  not  been  the  first  they  had 
^i«cusseil  after  dinner. 

Brian,  on  our  hero's  entrance,  rose  unsteadily  from  his  seat.  He 
^>s  a  man  of  not  very  pleasing  features.  He  had  a  hooked  nose, 
a  heavy  forehead,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  which  gave  his  keen,  dark 
9^  a  vehement  and  almost  savage  expression. 

*'*So  you  have  come  at  last,"  he  said.  **  Playfair  and  I  were 
jwt  speaking  about  you,  and  wondering  when  you  would  turn  up.  I 
'  ^id  expect  that  I  would  have  business  with  you  ;  for  I  had  an 
iifia  it  was  you  Mrs.  Legh  spoke  to  me  about.  We  will  have 
*  difficult  job  of  it,  my  young  friend;  but  no  business  to-night. 
l^aLegh's  interests  demand  a  cool  head  and  the  forenoon.  Sit 
^wn  and  help  us  with  a  fresh  bottle." 

Darcy  quite  agreed  with  him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  post- 
pone business  for  that  evening,  at  least 

He  found  the  conversation  of  the  two  gentleman  exceedingly 
^ttteiesting.  Both  were  well  read,  and  both  ingenious  and  some- 
^kat  combative  in  argument.  The  subject  which  they  had  been 
^*«c«wring,  and  on  which  they  now  both  appealed  to  Darcy,  was  as 
^the  comparative  merits  of  Byron  and  Scott. 

**Ihave  been  trying,"  said  Playfair,  '*  to  convince  Brian  that 
^pon  is  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  but  his  Scotch  pride  will  not 
WW  him  to  make  the  admission.'' 
"Say,  rather,  my  good  taste,"  interrupted  Brian.      "  Byron's 
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poetry  is  altogether  egotistical — a  perplexel  hero — i  worshippei 
himself,  and  for  qualities  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  haas 
drawn,  and  quartered.  I  don't  mean  to  say  Byron  ever  acted 
the  Qaiour,  or  Lara,  or  Manfred  ;  but  I  really  think  it  was  sin 
from  want  of  opportunity,  not  from  want  of  desire.'* 

**  But  what  of  his  poetry  V  said  Play  fair ;  *'  I  am  not  at  pres 
defending  his  morals." 

"  I  don't  like  the  fellow,"  growled  Brian. 

"You  must  allow,"  said  Playfair,  not  heeling  this  irrelev.* 
interruption,  "  that  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  magnifice 
No  one  who  had  such  a  sympathy  with  nature  could  be  absolut 
egotistical.  Then,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  give  a  passion 
expression  of  passion.  Scott  has  as  good  an  eye  for  scenery  1 
not  so  intimate  a  sympathy.  He  seems  to  me  too  much  a  lai 
scape  painter,  and  then  he  is  never  carried  away  by  passi 
Unfortunately,  Sir  Walter  was  a  Scotchman,  and  respectable." 

"  Scott  was  a  good  man,"  said  Brian,  '*  and  you  can  never  b 
read  the  *  Bride  of  Lammermuir '  if  you  say  he  could  not  touch  iR 
the  hand  of  a  master  every  chord  of  human  passion  ;  and  as  to 
descriptive  powers,  they  are  not  appreciated  now-a-days  from 
base  habit  novel  readers  have  got  into  of  skipping  the  scenery.  C 
fess,  Playfair,  you  have  been  doing  that  with  the  Waverley  nov( 

**  I  generally,"  said  Playfair,  **  read  a  good  novel  (mostof  Sco 
are  good)  twice.  The  first  time  I  read  a  story,  I  confess  I  s 
scenery  and  sentiment  too  ;  but  the  second  perusal  is  for  the  st; 
and  then  I  liLger  longest  on  those  parts  which  I  passed  over  at  fi 
Now  I  have  read  the  best  novels  of  Sir  Walter — and  by  that  I  m 
all  but  those  which,  as  he  said  himself,  smelt  of  the  apople 
and  these  are  only  four  or  live — three,  if  not  four  times ;  but  stil 
remain  of  opinion  that  Scott  had  only  a  delineator's  love  of  la 
S2ape.  He  held  his  word  pictures  up  to  the  light  to  see  if  t 
looked  well,  and  shifted  his  point  of  view  when  necessary  to  t 
in  the  more  striking  features.  It  is  all  art — perfect  art — it  ma] 
but  nevertheless,  quite  conscious.  Wliereas  Byron  writes 
scenery  like  the  God  Pan — himself  almost  a  portion  of  it,  ; 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  its  being  good  or  bal.  Thus  i 
transfused  with  sentiment ;  the  trees  speak  to  one  another ; 
streams,  in  their  ceaseless,  happy  motion,  carry  on  an  argumeni 
the  illogical,  but  forceable  method  of  tlie  poet.  The  sounds  in 
far  mountains  re-echo  the  deep  emotion  of  his  turbulent  nati 
and  the  heavy  cloud,  which  foretels  the  storm,  is  electrical  with 
thunder  of  his  passionate  despair." 

**  Bravo  !"  said  Brian,  **  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  this  rhaps< 
Neither  Scott  nor  I  could  understand  it.  To  us  a  moun 
is  a  mountain,  and  a  river  is  nothing  but  a  river  ;  but  th< 
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hoM  they  arp  much  more  beautiful  in  themsalvea  simply  as 
they  are  in  nature,  than  when  troubled  with  human  feelings 
and  sentiments.  Qi\eme  a  golden  mist,  hanging  on  a  mountain 
bathed  in  every  other  direction  by  the  sun,  and  I  care  not  what 
traditions  surround  it,  or  what  morbid  analogies  it  may  suggest  to 
any  phase  of  human  life.  It  is  difficult  to*  abstract  these  analogies. 
An  artificial  school  has  reared  us  in  its  sentimental  phraseology, 
till  everything  in  nature  is  transfused  with  a  human  colouring ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  severer  style  is  the  better,  and  that  the 
great  features  of  nature  are  grander  in  themselves  dissociated  from 
such  a  puny,  imsatisfactory,  and  changeable  animal  as  man. 
Scott  was  a  master  of  his  statuesque  style.  His  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  always  simple  and  direct,  couched  in  a  simple  and 
primitive  language,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  he 
describes,  and  was  perfected  long  before  artificial  life  began  to  frame 
her  morbid  vocabulary.*' 

Whether  this  controversy  ever  came  to  an  end,  Darcy  never 
knew.  Whatever  effect  it  had  upon  the  disputants,  it  had  a  soothing 
effect  upon  him ;  and  it  was  from  a  sound  slumber  he  was  awakened, 
by  the  noise  of  Flayfair  bidding  farewell  for  the  evening  to  his 
host. 

Brian  and  Darcy  were  now  alone  together,  but  the  'flushed  feu^e* 
and  thick  speech  of  the  former  would  have  prevented  the  latter 
mentioning  the  business  on  which  he  had  called,  had  not  Brian 
abruptly  said,  *'  And  now,  my  lad,  let  us  to  business." 

Our  hero  hesitated.  He  began  about  the  bush.  The  busi. 
ness  I  have  called  to  speak  about  to-night  does  not  concern  the- 
arrangements  with  Miss  Legh  but  it  is  to  me  even  more  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate.  Will  we  begin, 
it  to-night  ?'* 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said  Brian ;  '*  you  think  I  have- 
drunk  too  much  to  attend  to  business.  You  are  quite  mistaken— 
I  grant  you  I  am  unable  to  carry  on  a  critical  or  literary  conversa. 
tion,  except  with  Flayfair,  who  has  had  his  share  of  the  bottle. 
But  come  to  business ;  that  is  my  trade,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  I  think 
I  can  see  my  way  through  a  legal  difficulty  as  well  as  any  one." 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  he  was  right,  for  to  Darcy's  astonish- 
ment the  somewhat  obfuscated  lawyer  seem.ed  suddenly  to  become 
sober,  his  eyes  cleared,  and  his  whole  aspect  changed.  He  took  a 
large  draught  of  water,  and  the  metamorphosis  was  complete.  The 
half  maudlin  bacchanal  was  a  sagacious,  cool^  apparently  perfectly 
sober  man  of  business.  There  was  no  reason  to,  postpone  the 
explanation. 

"You  recollect,"  said  Darcy,  "the  day  when  we  travelled 
together  from  London  to  Edinburgh  1"  ^^   .. 
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"  Perfectly,"  said  Brian. 

*'  And  you  also  recollect  that  on  that  morning  a  murder  had 
been  committed  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  that,  on  that  account, 
the  passengers  by  the  train  were  subjected  to  what  you  thought  an 
impertinent  scrutiny.!' 

**  I  do,'*  said  Brian.  "  Playfair  and  I  each  suspected  the  other 
of  being  the  objects  of  the  scrutiny — thank«,  I  suppose,  to  our 
villanous  legal  countenances  ;  and  the  lady  suspected  both  of  us. 
But  what  have  you  to  do  with  that  business,  my  young  friend  1" 

'*  Why,  only  this,^'  said  Darcy,  coolly,  **  I  am  suspected  of  haviog 
committed  the  murder,  and  I  have  called  to  secure  your  services 
as  my  agent  in  the  defence." 

Brian  was,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  struck  all  a  heap. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  Iiad  he  been  accused  of  the 
crime  himself.  But  after  a  little  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
saying,  **  Not  so  ill  done,  youDgster !  but  James  Brian  is  two  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  with  chafiF. " 

'*What  I  have  said,"  replied  Darcy,  after  he  had  given  fiiU 
time  to  Brian  to  regain  his  composure,  "is  literally  true."  You 
will  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  witness  who  disappeared  so 
mysteriously,  and  whose  story  up  to  this  time  is  all  the  public  know 
of  the  muider,  is  suspected,  and,  I  confess,  on  pretty  strong  grounds, 
of  being  himself  the  murderer.     I  am  that  witness." 

Brian  was  convinced  that  his  companion  was  in  earnest,  but 
contented  himself  with  saying,  **  Let  me  hear  your  story.  " 

Darcy  told  it  clearly,  and  in  detail,  and  mentioned  the  induce- 
ment which  had  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  prevented  him 
attending  the  inquest. 

It  was  clear  to  our  hero,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative, 
that  Brian  was  not  favourably  impressed.  He  listened  attentively ; 
but  with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  when  he  wishes  to  know  yoor 
story,  evidently  only  regards  it,  in  the  meantime,  useful  as  affording 
a  basis  of  getting  at  the  truth  which  it  perverts.  When  Brian  had 
concluded  he  said,  "  Well,  yoimg  man.  It  is  your  wish,  I  suppose, 
that  I  believe  this  story  ?" 

"My  wish,"  said  Darcy,  **  that  you  believe  the  story  !  What 
do  you  mean?" 

••Why,"  said  Brian,  ••I  do  not  believe  it.  Your  story  is 
incredible,  and,  moreover,  if  the  circumstances  be  as  you  have 
narrated  them,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  being  hanged.  But, 
suppose,"  said  he,  "  you  tell  me  the  true  story.  If  I  am  to  take 
up  your  case,  that  is  the  better  way  to  begin." 

••  Zounds,  sir  1"  said  Darcy,  •'  am  I  to  understand  you  believe 
me  guilty  ?  If  so,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  must  get  a  legal 
adviser  who  will  believe  my  woid,  for  any  other  will  bd  working 
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on  a  theory  which  is  not  true,  and  may  commit  terrible  mistakes." 
There  was  a  frankness  in  the  young  man's  expression  and 
manner  totally  inconsistent  with  the  character  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  assign  to  him,  had  Brian's  suspicions  been  well 
founded.     He  wavered  in  his  opinion. 

**  I  will  admit,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  that  you  do  not  look  as 
if  you  were  guilty,  and,  indeed,  had  I  not  in  my  lifetime  met  not  a 
few  very  prepossessing  scoundrels,  I  would  trust  Lavater.     But — ** 

**Stop!"  said  Darcy,  **  either  you  believe  me,  or  you  do  not. 
If  you  do,  I  am  willing  to  follow  your  council ;  if  you  don't,  I 
^assume  at  least  you  will  not  betray  me,  and  I  will  seek  otiber 
advice." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that  made  Brian  a 
-convert ;  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  client  was  innocent 
and  his  story  true.  But  it  did  not  suit  him  to  admit  so  much,  and 
he  was  curious  to  see  how  the  young  man  would  act  if  he  appeared 
«till  unconvinced. 

**  Whether  I  believe  you  guilty  or  innocent,"  he  said,  ^*  is,  after 
all,  of  no  great  consequence.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  I  should  think  you. 
guilty,  for  in  that  case  my  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  get  you  off; 
whereas,  if  you  were  innocent  I  might  rely  too  much  on  that.  So^ 
if  you  please,  we  will  waive  argument  and  assume  your  guilt. 

**  I  will  not  permit  it,"  said  Darcy,  fiercely. 

*'  On  that  supposition,"  continued  Brian,  regardless  of  the 
interruption,  **you  will  see  that  the  strong  point  in  your  favour— 
and,  indeed,  the  only  strong  point,  if  I  am  to  take  your  narrative 
ao  far  as  correct — is  that  no  one  saw  you  commit  the  murder,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is,  of  course,  on  them.  Now,  let  me  see,"  he 
<x>ntinued,  tapping  his  snuff-box  :  "after  you  had  committed  the 
murder  you  told — " 

"Stop,  sir,  I  command  you  1"  said  Darcy.  "  If  you  go  on  in 
this  way  I  may  really  commit  a  murder  in  your  own  house." 
But  here  Darcy  looked  at  his  opponent  and  discerned  signs  of 
unmistakeable  amusement  in  the  keen,  black  eyes  which  were  bent 
on  him,  and  his  wrath  exploded  in  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  he  was 
joined  as  heartily  by  Brian. 

"  Yes ;"  said  the  lawyer,  *'I  believe  your  story— every  word  of 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  as  innocent  of  the  murder  as  I  am. 
But  the  question  is  how  will  we  bring  others — say  a  dozen 
Londoners— to  the  same  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  well-understood 
prejudice  that  a  man  in  ^e  dock  has  no  business  there,  and  would 
not  be  put  there  without  good  reason ;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
▼ery  plausible  speech,  which  Mr.  Attorney  or  Mr.  Solicitor  will 
make  in  the  interest  of  hanging.  Really,  jesting  apart^  and  the 
man  of  business  looked  anxious  and  tboughtiul,  your  case  is  a  most 
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difficult  one.  There  is  no  use  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  circumstantial  evidence  is  strongly  against  you.  If  the  case- 
tad  been  laid  before  me  in  writing,  without  the  advantage  of  havii^ 
seen  and  conversed  with  you,  I  would  have,  come  to  the  conviction: 
•which,  I  admit,  even  with  the  advantiige  of  a  personal  interview, 
was  my  first  impression,  that  you  were  guilty." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  Darcy.  **  I  know  I  am  innocent; 
but  I  don't  like  to  run  a  risk  of  being  hanged.  If  tkat  be  your 
opinion,  I  had  better  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  wish  you  had  asked  my  advice  sooner,"  said  Brian.  "Say, 
the  day  we  travelled  together.  I  would  have  insisted  on  your 
going  back  to  London,  and  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
anyone's  head  to  suspect  you.  But  your  flight,  for  it  will  to 
80  considered,  inevitably  suggests  only  one  explanation  to  outsiden 
-who  know  nothing  of  you  and  Bella,  and  who  would  think 
your  account  of  the  reason  for  coming  down  here  so  suddenly, 
only  a  very  clumsily  trumped-up  story.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  if  you  are  caught  the  chances  are  against  you  as  the  cue 
stands  at  present.  The  mischief  has  already  been  done ;  and,  if  yw 
give  yourself  up  now,  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  accounting  6r 
your  surrender  quite  consistent  with  your  guilt.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  said  that  you  despaired  of  ultimate  escape,  and,  therefore, 
surrendered  voluntarily  to  take  the  possible  benefit  of  such  a  step 
en  the  minds  of  the  jury.  I  counsel  delay  if  possible  ;  you  can't 
be  muchworse  than  you  are,  and  something  may  turn  up  in  the 
interval  which  may  clear  you.  I  confess  I  don't  well  see  what  cm 
t  urn  up  of  this  kind,  as  I  despair  of  the  murderers  being  fbnnd; 
but  you  should  take  the  chance  if  you  can.  At  any  rate,  let  n* 
sleep  over  it.  You  remain  with  me  all  night  In  the  mofming 
my  opinion  will  be  matured,  and  I  will  have  decided  on  what 
ought  to  be  done.  And  now  suppose  we  dismiss  business  and  hare 
a  bottle  of  wine." 

"With  all  my  heart!"  said  Darcy;  "the  business  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  resume  it  to-morrow; 
and  I  have  no  objections  to  a  bottle  of  wine." 

**you  have  plenty  of  nerve,"  said  Brian,  "and  deserve  a 
bottle  of  the  best." 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  relate  the  conversation  which  followed.  Any 
third  party  would  have  supposed  the  Writer  to  the  Signet  and  hii 
young  friend  were  boon  companions,  with  none  but  agreeable 
associations  between  them.  Our  hero  was  a  premature  philosopher, 
and  had  either  acquired  or  inherited  a  profound  belief  in  the 
saying,  that  sufficient  to  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof,  and  Brian, 
a  man  of  the  world  and  of  business,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
more  than  enough. 
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The  moment  business  was  dismissed.  Brian  relapsed  into  the 
•^oaa-intoiicated  state,  in  which  he  had  been  before  the  consulta- 
tion commenced,  and  Darcy,  after  finishing  a  bottle,  was  glad  to 
plead  weariness  and  retire  to  his  chamber. 

Next  morning  Darcy  found  Brian  and  an  elderly  lady,  whom  he 
whsequently  learned  was  his  sister,  waiting  for  him  in  the  break- 
fast-room. There  were  no  signs  in  the  Writer  to  the  Signet  of  the 
eTening's  symposium ;  and  it  did  not  strike  Darcy  as  at  all  in- 
congruous that,  on  the  servant's  coming  up  at  a  summons  from  the 
bell,  Brian  read  a  long  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  delivered  an 
•txtemporary  prayer.  The  ceremony  was  transacted  witli  a  Jecorum, 
and  even  a  fervour,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  siucerity  of  Brian, 
or  of  the  religious  complacency  of  his  audience — and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  curiously  to  dissever  their  ordinary 
fiom  their  religious  life  ;  so  that  a  man  who  during  business  hours 
ks  all  his  energies  devoted  to  the  main  chance,  and  in  general 
porsaes  that  object  with  little  hindrance  from  any  sentimental  con- 
oteration  for  others,  and  at  meals,  and  in  the  evening,  is  wholly, 
4Qd  somewhat  grossly,  devoted  to  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
eoddenly,  when  the  supper  is  over,  and  before  the  toddy  is  brought 
in,  relapses  or  rises  into  a  fit  of  solemn  piety  which  is  very  impres- 
«?e,  and  even  overpowering.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  morning  devo- 
^ns,  any  infusion  of  a  livelier  or  more  gentle  element  such  as  the 
^h  spirits  which  generally  attend  the  first  hours  of  the  morning 
night  lead  one  to  expect.  These  appear  after  devotions ;  and  break- 
fast is  a  light,  social,  refined,  and,  occasionally  boisterous  meal. 
Sat  the  preliminary  **  service,*'  in  a  well-regulated  Scotch  house- 
hold, especially  if  the  master  is  conscious  to  himself  of  being  some- 
thing of  a  lon^vhant,  is  solemn  and  ponderous,  and  must  have  the 
leneficial  eflfect  it  is  intended  to  have  on  the  servants  and  young 
people. 

Brian's  was  a  model  house  on  the  old  Scotch  footing,  and  the 
irix>le  seemed  in  excellent  keeping.     What  was  called,  appropriately 
<<Doagh  by  him,  "  the  morning  sacrifice  "  was  no  sooner  over  than 
frian  relaxed ;  and  you  might  have  failed  to  find  among  the  old 
noblesse  of  France  a  more  piquant  converser  or  a  gayer  and  more 
4d)onmare  manner,  than  that  in  which  he  indulged  during  break. 
£ist.     The  meal  over,  his  sister  curtsied  and  retired,  and  imme- 
diately another  change  passed  over  his  mobile  features.  Qravely  with 
fiaalterable  zang-froid^  he  reviewed  the  position  of  Darcy,  which  he 
liad  evidently  maturely  thought  over.     He  stated  all  the  different 
emtiiigencies  which  might  arise,  and  the  possible  results,  canvassed 
the  several  courses  of  action  which  the  situation  allowed,  and  then^ 
irith   little  interruption  from   Darcy,  who   could  not  deny   the 
'Cogency  of  his  reasonings,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
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one  course  of  action  was  open  to  him,  and  that  was,  to  keep  out 

of  the  clutches  of  the  law  as  long  as  possible. 

It  was  a  hard  alternative.  Darcy,  young,  in  perfect  health,, 
suddenly  enriched,  conscious  of  innocence,  loving  and  beloved, 
was  he  to  incur  all  the  inconveniences  and  disgrace  of  a  fugi* 
tive  from  justice  ?  Was  he  to  skulk  about  the  country  in  the  same 
way  as  one  guilty  of  some  infamous  crime  would  require  to  do? 
And  all  this  for  no  crime  that  he  had  done;  but  simply  owing 
to  a  chain  of  circumstances  which  had  entwined  themselves  round 
him  ?  It  almost  drove  him  mad  to  think  that  the  power  which 
had  him  in  his  clutches  was  nothing  better  than  a  blind  fatality,  a 
casual  connection  of  events,  which  had,  as  it  were,  tumbled  hap* 
hazard  upon  him  and  threatened  to  stifle  him.  It  was  a  waking 
nightmare.  It  would  have  been  far  more  tolerable  had  there  been^ 
some  blood-and-bones  tyrant,  who,  out  of  caprice  alone,  was  sub- 
jecting him  to  all  this  persecution.  He  could  have  cursed  the- 
tyrant  silently,  and  waited  his  time  for  revenge ;  but  there  was 
no  use  cursing  chance  or  fate. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Darcy  should  become  an 
innocent  felon  without  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  the  sole  question  to- 
decide  was,  where  it  was  best  to  go.     On  that  point  Brian  gave 
sagacious  advice. 

**  No  use,"  said  he,  *'  going  to  the  Continent.     No  doubt  the- 
police  there  have  been  communicated  with  ;  and  our  consuls,  eager 
to  be  of  use  to  justify  their  salaries,  would  do  their  best  to  secure- 
the  Westminster  murderer  ;  but  what  do  you  say  to  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.     It  is  not  a  very  likely  place  for  a  fugitive  from  the 
law  to  po  to,  for  though  no  place  is  better  for  concealment  than  a. 
highland  hill,  your  mauvais  sujet  likes  good  living  and  must  have- 
society  of  some  kind  or  other,  and,  therefore,  he  never  goes  to   the 
highlands  of  Scotland.     But  you  will  go  there,  and  I  recommend 
Sutherland  as  the  most  depopulated  and  interesting  of  counties, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fishing  and  shooting.     Moreover,  it  so 
happens  that  I  have  at  present  instructions  from  a  client  to  get 
him  a  tenant  for  a  very  capital  moor.     It  is  large  enough  for  three- 
guns,  and  I  have  already  secured  two,"  said  Brian,  "  and  you  will 
be  the  third.     You  will  find  your  companions  very  nice  fellows^ 
and  if  you  happen  to  be  discovered  and  subsequently  hanged,  I 
believe  they  will  look  upon  it  as  an  uncommonly  good  joke." 

Darcy  at  once  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  terms  of  lease 
were  accordingly  then  and  there  interchanged,  and  Mr.  Seymour, 
the  name  Darcy  selected,  became  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  Ash. 
coram  shootings,  with  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  celebrated  Lake 
of  Ashcoram^  and  the  salmon  river  which  runs  out  of  it. 

Darcy  did  not  venture  out  that  day ;  but  Brian  had  Mrs.  Legh. 
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ella  to  dinner,  when  the  arrangements  they  had  made  were  fully 
sed,  and  very  reluctantly  agreed  to.  The  diflSculty  was,  to 
\  a  plausible  reason  for  breaking  off  the  marriage,  which  had 
ly  been  spoken  of  to  one  or  two  of  the  few  acquaintances 
Legh  had  in  Edinburgh,  but  luckily  without  mentioning  the 

of  the  fiance.  A  good  reasonable  quarrel  must  be  con. 
1,  and  by  Brian's  advice  it  took  place  on  the  settlements. 
.  wrote  a  letter  to  himself  from  Darcy,  highly  indignant  and 
irable,  which  Darcy  copied  out  and  signed.  It  indulged  in 
rery  ill-natured  remarks  about  the  Scotch  nation  in  general, 
Scotch  lawyers  in  particular;  gave  an  absolute  refusal  to 
»rtain  explanations  Brian  was  supposed  to  have  asked,  and 
l.up  by  saying  that  as  he  must  suppose  the  lawyer  acted  on 
structions  of  his  clients,  he  thought  it  due  to  himself  at  once 
ik  off  the  engagement.  The  correspondence  concluded  by  a 
Erom  Darcy  to  Bella,  dictated  by  that  lady,  in  which  Darcy 
3ed  himself,  in  the  most  high-flown  terms,  in  her  favour,  but 
ed  that  he  could  not  give  the  information  required  by  her 

without  forfeiture  of  honour,  but  conjured  her  to  believe 
I  was  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  she  would  never  regret 
;  trusted  him,  but  that  if  she  would  not  confide  so  far  in 
re  word,  it  were  better  that  all  should  be  ended  between 

Lrcy  dictated  Bella's  reply,  in  which,  in  the  most  feeling  aid 
espairing  terms  she  lamented  the  obstinacy  of  her  mother  in 
ing  the  directions  of  Brian,  and  that  she  could  not  marry 
ithout  her  mother's  consent.  As  for  freeing  him  from  his 
tment,  she  plainly  declared  as  she  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
n  it  herself ;  trusting  all  would  come  right,  in  time,  she  would 
«rate  him.  At  the  same  time,  she  must  say  that  she  could 
iderstand  why  he  could  not  give  Brian  and  her  mother  the 
easonable  explanations  they  asked. 

ian  looked  carefully  over  the  correspondence,  backed  up  the 
tter  on  the  series  as  a  copy,  and  tying  them  round  with  red 
K^ced  them  up  in  his  desk,  and  remarked,  that  after  so  painful 
»pondence  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
»ang  gentleman  should  immediately  and  abruptly  leave  Edin- 
^  aiKl  that  he  should  think  a  month  or  two's  seclusion  in  the 
ands  the  most  hopeful  course  to  soothe  his  agitated  feelings. 
Fter  tliis  they  dined  together  at  Brian's  hospitable  board,  in 
spirits  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  and  Brian  next 
ng,  after  packing  his  portmanteau  and  paying  his  bill,  departed 
I  Scottish  Central  for  the  Highlands. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

BY  DE.  ALFBED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

That  the  time  might  soon  come  when  wars  will  cease  and  armies 
be  disbanded  has  long  been  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Christian  and 
the  dream  of  the  enlightened  philosopher.  With  Europe  one  vast 
<;amp,  and  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  continually  distracting  the 
nations,  that  blessed  reign  of  peace  does  not  seem  likely  soon  to 
<x>mmence. 

The  present  century  has  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
its  colossal  armies,  and  hard-fought  and  sanguinary  battles.  The 
first  fifteen  years  were  passed  in  wars  which  cost  the  lives  of  not 
fewer  than  three,  perhaps  even  of  four,  millions  of  men,  and  which 
seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  the  world. 

With  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo,  the  principal  source  of 
danger  was  removed,  and  for  thirty  years  Europe  was  able  to 
breathe,  or,  rather,  it  had  time  to  partially  recover  fiom  the  effects 
of  those  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  iniquitous,  wars,  which  had 
laid  waste  a  large  part  of  the  Continent,  and  had  brought  sorrow 
and  poverty  to  millions  of  homes.  That  brief  period  of  uneasy  re- 
pose  over^  a  new  era  commenced,  one  not  perhaps  so  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  duration  of  its  wars  as  for  the  ceaseless  prepa- 
ration  made  for  war — preparations  little  less  ruinous  and  unwise 
than  actual  war  itself — and  so  vast,  so  well  organised,  as  to  trans* 
form  a  great  part  of  Europe  into  an  enormous  camp,  and  half  the 
men  of  Europe  into  soldiers," 

The  wars  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Europe  has  several  times  seen  a  million,  sometimes  nearer  two  mil- 
lions, of  armed  men  in  motion.  The  United  States,  separated  by 
the  broad  ocean  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  and  fratricidal  conflict,  in  which  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  brave  and  generous  men  were  consigned  to  an  early 
grave.  Battles  have  taken  place  in  which  from  300,000  to  500,000 
men  have  been  actually  engaged.  Science  has  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  improve  the  weapons  with  which  the  mighty  armieB 
of  the  present  day  are  armed,  and  to  render  possible  the  rapid  con* 
centration  of  still  larger  masses  of  troops. 

Firearms  are  in  general  use  as  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  of 
fire  as  for  their  length  of  range.  The  whole  strength  of  a  natiosr 
is  called  forth  by  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and  the  most  tremeoudous 
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-efforts  are  made  to  lose  no  time.  As  soon  as  war  commences  there 
is  little  time  for  further  preparation ;  the  object  then  being  to  turn 
to  instant  account  everything  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
-during  the  busy  years  of  peace. 

Long  before  fresh  bodies  of  men  could  be  properly  drilled,  long 
before  the  destruction  of  valuable  maUritl  could  be  replaced,  the 
war  may  be  over.  While  it  lasts,  short,  sharp,  and  exhausting ; 
but,  fortunately^  soon  over.  Then  once  more  come  the  feverish, 
insane  rivalry  of  preparation,  the  easily-aroused  suspicion,  the  ill 
disguised  fear  of  friends  and  foes. 

On  the  scale  of  recent  wars,  hostilities  could  not  last  long.  In 
a  single  month  many  millions  of  pounds  are  expended,  and  far 
larger  sums  wasted  or  destroyed.  There  is  a  cessation  of  industry 
of  all  kinds,  and  pestilence  and  famine  would  certainly  bo  the  re- 
suit  of  a  great  war  lasting  six  or  seven  years.  In  consequencei 
therefore,  of  the  short  duration  of  hostilities  in  modern  times,  a  war, 
however  terrible  and  sanguinary  while  it  lasts,  would  not  per- 
manently tax  the  resources  of  a  nation,  and  give  rise  to  the  heart- 
rending suffering  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  or  of  the  Seven  Years 
War ;  were  it  not  that  the  preparations  and  expenditure  of  those 
periods  which,  by  an  excess  of  courtesy,  are  known  as  times  of 
peace,  make  it  difficult  for  a  nation  to  recover  from  its  losses  and 
defeats. 

The  wars  of  the  present  generation  have  been  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  The  care  taken  not  to  cause  unncessary  loss  or  suffer- 
ing to  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  seat  of  hos- 
tilities is  in  itself  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  higher  civilisation  and 
more  practical  Christianity  of  the  age.  The  humanity  and  tender. 
ness  with  which  the  wounded  of  both  sides,  and  the  prisoners,  are 
treated  would  have  startled  the  old  Peninsular  armies,  themselves 
far  in  advance  of  the  troops  of  the  middle  ages,  and  would  have 
seemed  to  the  Great  Frederick  a  mark  of  effeminacy.  This  con- 
sideration for  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country,  and 
this  humane,  and  almost  at  times  generous,  treatment  of  the 
wounded,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
towards  that  state  of  universal  brotherhood  which  will  one  day 
make  war  impossible,  and  they  are  the  strongest  proofs  that  the 
unselhsh  labour  of  the  frieods  of  peace  will  ultimately  be  crowned 
with  success. 

Surely,  now  that  the  world  admits  that  the  wounded  are  men 
and  brothers — not  wild  beasts  and  enemies — and  are  entitled  to  the 
tender  care  which  a  suffering  brother  would  claim  and  receive ; 
now  that  the  conquerors,  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  over,  are  the  first 
to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  their  wounded  foes,  and  to  spare  no  pains 
to  remove  them  from  danger,  and  to  provide  them  with  every  com« 
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fort, — there  seems  some  possibility  that  the  nations  of  the  civilised 
world  will  advance  a  step  farther,  and  perceive  and  acknowledge 
that  war  must  be  a  heinous  crime,  and  doubly  iniquitous  now  that 
men  are  beginning  to  admit  that  God  has  of  one  blood  created  all 
the  races  of  mankind,  and  that  He  designed  them  to  be  brothers 
and  friends.  But  this  humanity  and  consideration— excellent  as 
far  as  they  go— ought  not  to  blind  anyone  to  what  war  really  is. 
War  and  destruction  are  convertible  terms^  and  must  always  re* 
main  so. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  man  has  any  knowledge  so  awfully 
destructive,  while  it  lasts,  as  a  great  war.  Men,  horses,  houses, 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  the  costly  materiel  of  war,  are  sacrificed 
with  a  prodigality  which,  even  in  these  humane  days,  is  appalling ;. 
and  which  might  become  ten  times  as  frightful,  were  circumstanoea 
to  arise  which  should  call  forth,  in  wild  fury,  the  darker  and  fiercer 
passions  of  the  combatants.  It  is  certainly  not  likely,  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  in  some  future  struggle  between  two  of  the 
principal  Continental  nations,  success  might  incline  first  to  one 
side  then  to  the  other,  and  then,  again,  iucline  to  the  former  ;  and  . 
that  two  or  three  years  of  bloodsh^  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  a  decisive  termination. 

The  suffering  caused  by  six  months  of  war  is  bad  enough  ;  but 
this  suffering  would,  in  every  succeeding  six  months^  increase  in 
geometrical  proportion.  At  last,  when  the  exhausted  combatants- 
had  to  seek,  in  an  armistice,  the  repose  they  both  sorely  needed,  the^ 
injury  done  to  the  more  unfortunate  might  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  world's  history. 

The  power  for  mischief  which  an  enormous  army,  like  that  of 
Germany  in  the  late  war^  possesses,  probably  surpasses  anything 
which  even  the  strongest  enemies  of  war  have  attributed  to  it.  A 
million  of  armed  men,  exasperated  by  opposition,  privation,  and 
hatred,  might  destroy  dozens  of  flourishing  towns,  and  transform 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Europe  into  a  desert.  Twenty 
years  of  hard  work  would  be  necessary  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to- 
restore  the  country  to  its  normal  condition.  Those  who  set  great 
armies  in  motion  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget  what  maj 
some  day  be  the  consequences  of  a  protracted  modern  war. 

In  one  respect,  the  wars  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been 
very  unlike  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  They 
have  been  sanguinary  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  still,  oon« 
sidering  the  kind  of  weapons  used,  and  the  immense  size  of  the 
armies  engaged,  the  casualties  have  been  comparatively  few. 

In  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  the  percentage  of  killed  and 
wounded  appears,  according  to  the  most  carefully  compiled  sta* 
tistics,  to  have  been  so  much  larger  than  what  has  lately  been  the 
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;  id^  that,  in  spite  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  armies  engaged, 

idoes  not  seem  probable  that  any  of  the  recent  battles  have,  with 

prtaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  cost  as  many  lives  as  the  principal 

littles  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.     A  percentage  of  from  six 

tseren,  to  occasionally  fourteen  or  sixteen,  killed  and  wounded, 

Uj  fairly  represent  the  average  loss  in  recent  battles.     Unless 

^psm  errors  have  been  made  in  the  returns,  generally  accepted  as 

Somrate,  the  peroemtage  of  casualties,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago^ 

)uiged  from  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  twenty  or  thirty.     In  one  or 

wo  cases,  the  percentage  appears  to  have  fallen  little  short  of  fifty ; 

liile  on  one  occasion,  that  of  Albuera,  the  casualties  in  the  vic- 

rious  army,  approached  eighty  per  cent.     The  battle  of  Albuera, 

r  the  way,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  horrors  of  war.     A  most 

utioiis  and  impartial  critic,  Sir  William  Napier,  does  not  hesitate 

say  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  fought,  as  no  possible 

[vantage  could  result  from  it ;  yet  in  that  action  nearly  twenty 

oosand  men  fell. 

The  explanation  of  the  smaller  percentage  of  mortality  of  late 
ars — ^a  result  not  to  have  been  expected — is,  probably,  that  now, 
consequence  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  weapons  used,  a  great 
title  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  number  of  skirmishes. 
xmerly,  large  masses  of  troops  mancBuvred  so  near  to  the  enemy's 
ms  as  to  suffer  terrible  loss  from  weapons  comparatively  rude, 
at  formidable  enough  when  brought  to  bear  on  large  bodies  of  men 
3d  horses. 

The  progress  of  military  science  has  actually  been  of  service  to 
omanity,  though  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  to  make  war  still 
K»e  destructive.  Modern  firearms  make  it  necessary  that  troops 
hoxdd  he  broken  up  into  long  thin  lines,  and  that  advantage 
bould  be  taken  of  any  shelter,  however  small.  Dense  masses  of 
■en  can  rarely  in  these  days  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery 
od  infantry  near  at  hand.  Were  they  to  be  so  exposed,  the  most 
Scig^tfnl  destruction  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Still  greater  improvements  in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  firearms 
rill  probably  lead  to  such  a  further  scattering  of  the  troops  engaged 
bat  the  percentage  of  casualties  will  be  still  more  diminished. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  shown  the 
jDy  of  wars  of  conquest.  Probably,  henceforth  there  will  be  little 
anger  of  organised  attempts  to  wrest  large  tracts  of  territory  from 
fijreign  nation.  When  successful,  the  cost  of  hostilities  would 
ake  the  advantage  gained  a  doubtful  one,  while  the  difficulty  of 
staining  possession  of  a  conquered  tract  of  hostile  country  for 
lore  than  a  very  few  years  seems  to  be  getting  greater  and  greater. 
fhat^  perhaps,  is  still  more  important  is  that  public  opinion,  both 
I  England  aind  elsewhere,  would  no  longer  sanction  attempts  of 
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the  kind,  unless,  indeed,  they  disguised  themselres  under  somemoi 
or  less  plausible  pretext.  From  the  danger^  of  wars  of  oonquesi 
Jlurope  seems  nearly  free. 

Wars  to  preserve  the  so-called  balance*of  power  are  not  likel 
to  be  common  in  future.  There  never  was  a  time,  ancient  c 
modem,  when  the  continent  of  Europe  was  parcelled  out  equall 
among  ten  or  twelve  principal  nations,  all  pretty  nearly  of  the  sam 
strength.  There  never  was  a  time  when  one  or  two,  at  least,  di 
not  possess  far  greater  power  and  wealth  than  the  rest. 

Of  course,  however,  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century  neve 
pretended  to  be  distressed  at  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  Portugal  an 
Switzerland,  or  to  fear  that  the  greater  strength  of  Austria  or  Franc 
endangered  their  safety  and  property.  In  all  their  schemes  for  th 
preservation  or  the  restoration  of  that  ignis  fatuus — the  balance  c 
power — they  only  thought  of  the  four  or  live  principal  states  c 
Europe.  AH  they  attempted  to  do,  all  the  ministers  of  the  laa 
century  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  one  contemplated,  wa 
to  keep  the  great  powers  of  the  world  about  as  powerful  the  one  a 
another.  At  best,  therefore,  the  balance  of  power  was  a  ver 
one-sided  affair.  Experience  taught  them  nothing.  They  woul< 
not,  they  could  not,  see  that  the  balance  of  power,  even  in  the  caa 
of  the  great  empires  of  Europe,  was  yearly  changing,  and  tha 
first  one,  then  another,  came  to  the  front ;  and  for  a  time  was  sc 
preme. 

The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  government  for  the  time  being 
any  nation  was,  of  course,  enough  to  increase  or  decrease  the  pow 
of  that  nation.     Success  in  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  was  oe 
tain  to  give  the  victorious  people  an  amount  of  prestige  which,  fl 
A  time,  overthrew  or  disturbed  the  balance  of  power. 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  England  possesses 
in  all  probability,  more  power  than  any  of  her  rivals.  Once,  . 
least,  in  the  same  century,  France  was  omnipotent.  Once  in  tl 
same  period,  Prussia,  ruled  by  the  victorious  Frederick,  was  almcM 
without  a  rival.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  France  has  seemei 
to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe ;  and  when  her  star  sei 
at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  Prussia  rose  to  the  top,  and  now  can  lool 
down  on  all  her  rivals  and  neighbours.  The  very  attempt  to  pre 
serve  the  balance  of  power  is  certain  to  lead  to  greater  confusioi 
than  ever.  No  nation  can  long  retain  the  supremacy  ;  for  whil 
several  powerful  countries,  all  very  populous  and  wealthy,  divid 
the  Continent  of  Europe  amongst  themselves,  a  turn  in  ^e  whec 
of  fortune  may  lower  one,  and  raise  another.  The  death  of  h( 
ablest  generals  and  statesmen  might  deprive  Germany  of  her  wd] 
earned  pre-eminence. 

The  source  from  which  danger  will  long  continue  to  come  i 
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far  removed  fix>m  ekher  of  the  preceding.     Wars,  in  future,  will 

geierally  either  be  wars  of  revenge  or  wars  intended  to  keep  up 

the  dignitv  or  prestige  of  a  nation.     There  will  be  no  pretence  of 

making  conquests,  though  an  occupied  tract  of  country  may  bo 

permanently  retained.      There  will  be  no  thought  of  restoring 

the  balance  of  power.      Either  ill-feeling  between  rival  nations 

recently  at  vTar  will  rankle  and  smoulder  until  the  loser  in  the 

farmer  conflict  sees,  or  fancies  that  it  sees,  a  favourable  opportunity 

for  re-commencing  the  stnfe,  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  two  or 

Uuee  barren,  though  brilliant  victories,  as  a  set-off  to  the  late 

deCeats ;  or  some  petty  insult  will  be  offered  to  the  flag  of  a  nation, 

orto^some  of  its  people;  and  then,  in  the  first  furious  outburst  of 

indignation  and  blind  rage,  war  will  be  resolved  upon.     Nothing  but 

riTers  of  blood  are  then  able  to  wipe  out  an  injury,  which,  inflicted 

1>y  one  man  on  another,  would  not  always  even  lead  to  a  lawsuit. 

I  Times  have  much  changed  since  Bacon  wrote  that :  Foremost 

I      among  the  matters  over  which  kings  had  to  watch,  were  the  power 

and  advance  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom  it  was  not  to  be  their 

endeavour  to  remain  at  peace ;  but  over  whom  they  were  to  keep 

goard  with  the  easily-aroused  suspicion  of  a  savage  mastiff.     Cer- 

tainlj,  this  is  the  natural  construction  which  anyone  would  put  on 

Bacon's  own  words.    "  First,  for  their  neighbours,"  he  wrote,  **  there 

can  no  general  rule  be  given,  (the  occasions  are  so  variable)  save 

one,  which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  chat  monarchs  do  keep  due  sen. 

tinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow  so  [by  increase 

of  territory,  by  embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,]  as 

tiey  become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were ;  and  this 

is  generally  the  work  of  standing  counsels  to  foresee,  and  to  hinder 

it.   During  the  triumvirate  of  kings,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of 

IngUnd,  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France,  and  Charles  the  Fiflh, 

I    Emperor,  there  was  such  a  watch  kept,  ^that  none  of  the  three 
could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the  other  two  would  straight  ways 
balance  it,  either  by  confederation,  or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war  ; 
tnd  would  not  in  any  wise  take  up  peace  at  interest, — and  the  like 
wa8  done  by  that  league  [which  Quicciardini  saith  was  the  security 
of  Italy]  made  between  Ferdinando,  King  of  Naples,  Lorenzius 
Hedids,  and  Ludovicus  Sforza,  Potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the 
other  of  Milan.     Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to 
be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made,  but  upon  a  precedent 
ngnry  or  provocation  ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  a  just  fear  of 
an  imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful 
cause  of  a  war/' 

What  a  state  of  suspicion  and  hatred  must  obtain  under  such  an 
Older  of  things!  What  hostility  between  nations,  when  their 
goremors  are  intent  only  on  weakening  and  injur mg  one  another ! 
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Was  this  all  that  the  Christian  religion,  whose  motto  is  lore,  C( 
<lo  in  fifteen  centuries  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  one  of 
wisest  and  greatest  of  men?    If  Bacon  had  got  no  farther  t 
iihisy  what  were  likely  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  yeomanry 
peasantry  of  that  period  ? 

In  another  of  his  essays,  the  one  on  the  true  greatness 
kingdoms  and  estates,  Bacon  wrote  something  more,  much 
the  same  style  as  the  above.  ''  No  body  can  be  healthful  with 
exercise;"  so  far  he  is  undoubtedly  right:  ''  neither  natural  body 
politic ;  and,  certainly,  to  a  kingdom,  or  estate,  a  just  and  honoun 
war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed^  is  like  the  heat  ( 
fever ;  but,  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and  sen 
to  keep  the  body  in  health ;  for  in  a  slothful  peace,  both  coun 
will  effeminate  and  manners  corrupt;  but,  howsoever  it  be 
happiness,  without  all  question  for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  i 
for  the  most  part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  ar 
though  it  be  a  chargeable  business,  always  on  foot,  is  that  wl 
commonly  giveth  the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation,  amongst 
neighbour  States ;  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain,  which  hath  had 
One  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army  almost  continually  now  by 
space  of  six  score  years." 

If  Bacon  did  not  perceive  the  evils  of  war,  but,  thought  thfti 
just  and  honourable  war  was  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  and  likely 
keep  it  in  health  and  vigour,  who  can  wonder  that  men  fur  V 
gifted  fell  into  the  same  terrible  error,  and  that  the  vulgar,  at 
times,  have  looked  upon  war  waged  in  a  foreign  land,  as  a  not 
■and  manly  sport?  Bacon  saw  the  advantage  which  disoiplin 
troops  must  necessarily  have  over  raw  and  badly-organised  levi 
But,  though  he  evidently  foresaw  that  the  expeuBO  of  a  lai 
-standing  army  would  be  great,  he  could  not  have  guessed  to  wl 
a  length  the  rage  for  standing  armies  would  one  day  go. 

War,  it  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  who  allow  themselv 
to  be  deceived  as  to  what  its  fruits  really  are,  calls  forth  heroisi 
patriotism,  and  generosity ;  therefore,  it  may  elevate  and  pari 
a  nation.  Were  war  really  to  bring  together  those  classes  of 
nation  usually  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  widely  separat 
from  one  another,  and  almost  hostile,  something  might  be  said 
it.  Were  it  to  give  rise  to  kindlier  feelings  between  classes,  io  gi 
rich  and  poor  one  common  object,  it  would  have  some  ledeemi 
features.  Unfortunately,  war  does  not  promote  good  feeling  e^ 
among  the  non-combatants  who  remain  at  home ;  though  it  d 
give  them  a  fresh  topic  for  conversation,  and  now  and  then  can 
them  great  excitement 

War  separates  nations;  erects  impassable  barriers  betw< 
friends  and  foes;   strengthens  that  narrow,  unchristiaii  love 
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^xnintry,  which  makes  the  inhabitant  of  some  wretched  little  state 
place  the  interests  of  his  fellow-countryman  above  those  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  be-lauded  feeling  of  patriotism  is  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  human  race.  Against  it  every  writer,  preacher, 
and  statesman,  ought  to  fight. 

While  the  people  of  one  insignificant  Italian  commune  looked 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  paeue  as  enemies,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  foreigners,  how  could  Italy,  for  example,  cease  to  be 
broken  up  into  six  or  eight  hostile  countries,  each  in  its  turn  made 
up  of  a  hundred  unfriendly  poew  ?  The  unity  of  Italy  was  impos- 
sible, until  all  the  people  who  inhabited  the  communes  of  Naples 
or  Genoa  felt  and  admitted  that  they  beloDged  to  one  race,  and  were 
bToihers  ;  and  until  the  petty  principalities  and  kingdoms  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  merged  all  their  dififerences  into  the  one  proud 
name  of  Italian.  Peace  and  progress  were  only  possible  when  no 
longer  proud  of  being  Calabrese,  or  Livernese,  or  Genoese,  the  people 
of  Italy  recognised  that  they  were  Italians.  It  was  the  wars  of  the 
middleages  which  kept  up  this  odious  i3olation,this  detestable  enmity 
between  the  people  of  the  same  valley,  an  isolation,  an  enmity, 
which,  until  recently,  made  the  Venetian  suspicious  of,  and  un- 
friendly to  the  Florentine,  and  the  Pisan  jealous  of  the  Milanese. 

It  is  war,  and  the  unwise  speeches  of  narrow-minded  men  which 
make  the  French  jealous  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  Austrians  hostile 
to  the  Germans.  In  other  words,  patriotism — at  least  some  forms 
of  what  passes  for  it — is  of  all  things  the  most  likely  to  lead  to 
deadly  wars,  and  to  interfere  with  the  spread  of  civilisation,  and  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Against  that  patriotism — which  blinds  men 
to  their  duties  to  one  another,  and  makes  them  forget  that  they  are 
brothers— the  strongest  language  may  well  be  used. 

Here  and  there  in  modern  wars,  there  are  heroic  deeds  and 
generous  actions.  But  ought  they  to  be  allowed  to  palliate  the 
excesses  of  war?  Ought  they  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  against 
the  frightful  catastrophes  for  which  every  war  is  detestable  ? 

Frederick  William  Robertson  was  an  accomplished  and  humane 

man;   but    he   fell  into  an  error  not  unusual  among  speakers 

and  writers  on  war.      He  allowed  himself   to   be  carried   away 

by  the  grander  features  of  war,  and  so  forgot  its  horrors.     Perhaps 

lie  looked  upon  war  in  the  light  with  which  those  who  have  only 

seen  reviews  think  of  it?    Perhaps  he  never  attempted  to  picture 

to  himself  its  terrible  realities  ?    At  any  rate,  there  are  passages 

itt  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  those   of  most  authors  who  have 

touched  on  the  question  of  war,  which  are  calculated  to  foster  the 

old  ddosions,  and  to  make  men  think  of  the  battle-field  as  a  scene 

of  heroism  and  nobleness.     Woman,  thought  this  eloquent  man, 

might  gain  by  war,  because  of  the  more  chivalrous  respect  paid  to 
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her.  War,  he  wrote,  was  terrible,  but  it  might  be  better  tl 
peace,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  accumulalioi 
riches  and  the  decay  of  men.  War  might  root  out  coward: 
War  might  unite  those  who  were  separated  from  one  another 
mean  religious  and  political  dissensions.  War  might  revive  entl 
siasm,  and  rekindle  manliness. 

Perhaps  war  may  really  occasionally  do  all  these  things,  I 
only  for  a  time.  But  at  what  a  cost  would  these  blessings 
purchased !  They  would  be  bought  with  sufifering  and  blo< 
They  would  entail  the  separation  of  nations  for  years.  They  woi 
keep  up  patriotism,  but  they  would  lessen  the  love  of  mankii 
They,  would  narrow  the  sympathies  of  those  who  would  seem  to 
gainers.  The  circumstances  which  brought  these  benefits  won 
make  more  distant  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  peace,  not  that  pea( 
ignoble  and  vile,  which  is  synonymous  with  cowardice  and  sensuaiit 
but  better  even  then  than  war,  but,  that  higher  and  nobler  peac 
when  the  love  of  Christ  the  Merciful  will  cover  the  land  as  tl 
waters  do  the  sea,  and  higher  pursuits,  more  unselfish  aims,  wi 
possess  those  who  try  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Him  who  was  the 
great  Exemplar. 

As  soon  as  war  is  over^  and  the  tramp  of  the  war-horse  and  tl 
roar  of  the  cannon  are  no  longer  heard,  then  return  ill-feeling  ai 
hatred  at  home,  the  wider  separation  of  classes,  the  fiercer  enmit; 
the  more  easily-aroused  suspicion.  Where  were  the  unity,  tl 
patriotism,  the  chivalry,  whidi  the  last  great  continental  war  ougl 
to  have  brought  ?  What  were  its  fruits  in  France  ?  Where  the  leig 
oOhe  Commune,  the  destruction  of  the  great  buildings  of  Pari 
and  the  carnage  of  the  fortunately  very  short  civil  war,  all  thi 
the  blood-stained  fields  of  Woerth  and  Gravelotte  could  do  for  tl 
internal  peace  of  France  \  That  war  saved  France  from  the  horro 
of  the  JBonapartist  dynasty ;  but  it  inflicted  on  her  other  miseri 
as  great,  perhaps  as  lasting. 

But  undoubtedly  there  are  opi)ortunities  on  the  battle-field  ai 
in  the  trenches  for  displaying  courage  of  a  kind  never  exercised 
other  times.  Were  there  never  again  to  be  a  war,  the  world  oou 
never  again  see  a  handful  of  heroes  defending,  to  the  very  deat 
some  hotly-contested  spot.  There  would  be  no  more  Yictoi 
Crosses,  no  more  chivalrous  rescues  of  the  wounded,  no  more 
those  tragic  episodes  written  with  the  finger  of  blood,  such  as  t 
one  related  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  In  one  of  Sir  Chad 
Napier's  campaigns  a  small  party  of  English  soldiers,  in  conseqaei 
of  a  mistake,  charged  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  firmly  protect 
behind  a  strong  breastwork.  All  the  English  soldiers  were  kOI 
after  a  gallant  struggle.  Now,  it  seems  that  the  warlike  hilln 
of  that  district  place  around  the  wrists  of  chiefs  and  valiant  soldi 
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who  M  in  battle  a  green  or  a  red  piece  of  cotton,  the  latter  being 
the  most  esteemed.  But  for  war,  there  would  be  no  more  oppor- 
tanities  for  a  chivalrous  foe  to  place  around  hoth  wrists  of  their 
&I]en  enemies  the  highest  badge  of  honour  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  confer,  in  token  of  their  extraordinary  admiration  of  their 
surpassing  courage,  as  happened  to  the  handful  of  British  warriors, 
who  fell  near  the  rocks  of  Trukkee.  No  I  war  alone  renders  theso 
things  possible. 

But  peace  gives  opportunities  for  valour  as  grand,  as  heroic, 
though  of  a  different  kind.  Can  anything  on  the  blood-stained  field 
of  death  surpass  the  matchless  heroism  of  ignorant  English  sailors, 
whe  have  again  and  again  died  nobly  in  the  waves,  trying  to  rescue 
the  perishing,  no  matter  what  their  country  or  creed?  Brave 
English  colliers  l.ave  gone  down  to  certain  death  trying  to  take  help 
to  men  who  were  probably  lying  dead  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

In  great  fires,  and  in  other  awful  catastrophes,  thei-e  has  been 
ten  thousand  times,  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  the 
ttme  constancy  displayed,  the  same  noble  intrepidity  shown.  Let 
but  the  need  for  assistance  arise,  let  It  be  thought  that  twenty  mea 
are  perishing  unassisted  in  a  deep  mine,  from  the  effects  of  aa 
explosion,  another  of  which  might  occur  at  any  moment  and  illite- 
ntemen  would  press  forwards  in  crowds  to  go  down  to  the  relief 
of  their  friends.  The  wealthy  proprietor,  with  all  his  advantages 
of  education  and  culture,  generally  stands  on  one  side,  for  they  would 
only  be  his  slaves  who  were  dying  below;  but  the  ignorant  colliers 
vould  not  hesitate  to  risk  all,  for  every  moment  might  cost  the  life 
of  a  man  and  brother.  Heroism  as  great  as  that  of  the  battle-field 
would  have  been  displayed,  wherever  needed,  because  the  voice  of 
duty  was  beard  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  so  distinguished  them- 
•elves.  The  men  who  fell  at  Trukkee  would  have  died  as  willingly 
in  any  service  of  danger.  Where  heroism  and  chivalry  are  wanting^ 
the  presence  of  danger  cannot  call  it  forth,  whether  danger  presents 
itadfontho  battle-field,  or  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  coal  mine. 

The  causes  leading  to  nvar  are  generally  so  trivial  as  to  make 
Ae  wonder  greater  that  any  attention  is  paid  to  them.  A  third- 
nts  official  seizes  a  small  ship  belonging  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
immediately  the  indignation  of  the  latter  is  aroused.  Every  maa 
and  woman  clamours  for  instant  war,  and  excuses  and  explanations 
bU  on  inattentive  ears.  Or  a  government  fancies  that  it  has  some 
didm  on  a  desert  island,  and  that  some  other  power  is  interfering 
with  these  claims.  Remonstrances  and  counter-remonstrances  ara 
fredy  banded  about,  and  the  ill-feelings  of  the  rivals  are  fanned, 
until  they  find  vent  in  war.  The  designs  of  a  nation  on  some  distant 
and  valueless  part  of.the  world,  schemes  which  might  never  matura 
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into  anything  more  than  empty  designs,  are  sometimes  thought  \ 
justify  another  nation  in  going  to  war,  to  check  the  pride  of  th 
former,  and  to  cripple  its  power.  Sometimes  the  declaration  of  wf 
aflFords  the  very  opportunity  that  was  sought  for  bringing  the  project 
in  question  to  perfection. 

Few  men  could  offhand  write  down  the  probable  causes  of  mos 
of  the  great  wars  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Still  fewer,  afte 
two  years*  study  of  the  question,  would  agree  with  one  another  a 
to  the  causes  of  those  wars.  School  histories  think  it  enough,  as  j 
rale,  to  state  that  in  such  and  such  a  year  there  was  war  betweei 
France  and  England,  or  Spain  and  Germany ;  but  the  causes  ar 
seldom  alluded  to. 

In  (onsequence  of  the  causes  of  war  being  so  trivial  as  usuallj 
to  be  too  insignificant  to  admit  of  being  clearly  committed  tc 
writiD;,S  it  has,  of  late,  appeared  probable  to  many  thoughtful  men 
that,  if  the  iuvestigation  of  the  grievances  which  seemed  likely  to 
plunge  two  nations  into  war  could  be  brought  before  a  properly 
constituted  and  responsible  tribunal,  many  wars  would  be  prevented, 
and  much  crime  and  bloodshed  made  impossible.  The  progress  of 
civilisation,  the  rapid  and  frequent  intercourse  between  nations,  the- 
high  principles  of  most  modern  statesmen,  and  the  horror  with  which 
many  of  the  people  who  clamour  for  war  regard  it  in  their  sober 
moments,  seemed  to  show  that  the  time  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  International  Arbitration  was  come.  Of  late  the  enlightened 
labours  of  several  influential  philanthropists  have  drawn  theatten* 
tion,  not  only  of  individuals  and  commaaities,  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  but  have  compelled  some  governments  and  nations,  Dot- 
merely  to  admit  its  value,  but  actually  to  resort  to  it  on  many 
occasions.  Thus  proofs  have  been  given  of  what  may  some  day  be^ 
the  ordinary  way  of  settling  international  disputes. 

International  Arbitration  is  not,  after  all,  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom 
©  the  present  day.  In  1671  Sir  William  Temple  so  clearly  pointed 
out  the  motives  which,  in  that  day,  might  plunge  France  into  war, 
that  no  one  could  have  spoken  more  plainly  against  the  trivial 
pretexts  sometimes  thought  to  justify  hostilities.  The  recognition 
of  the  trivial  causes  leading  to  hostilities  was  the  first  step  in  tha 
ipray  to  International  Arbitration.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1826, 
President  Adams,  in  a  message  to  the  House  of  KepresentatiTes, 
drew  attention  to  what  had  been  d^ne  in  the  preceding  fifty  yean 
by  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  other  countries,  tx 
diminish  the  horrors  and  the  frequency  of  war.  And,  again,  on  thi 
12th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Richard  Cobden 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  to  taku 
steps  tor  the  settlement  of  future  disputes  by  International  Arbi 
traiiun.      Cobden   was    supported  by  Hobhouse,  Milner  Gibaon 
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Boeback,  and  Joseph  Hume,  and  opposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  In  the  treaty  of  1856,  as  well  as  in  the  twenty- 
third  protocal  of  the  Paris  Conference,  are  clauses  binding  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  use  of  mediation  betbre  appealin.^  to  arms. 
Of  course^  among  the  promoters  of  International  Arbitration  are 
maDy  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  what  could  be  done  by  it,  and  aa 
to  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done.  Briefly  stated,  the  opinion 
ttiat  is  in  most  favour  is  that  quarrels  are  contiuually  arising  of  so 
trivial  a  nature  that,  were  it  to  become  the  rule  to  refer  thein  to  a 
properly-constituted  tribunal,  the  delay  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
long  enough  to  allow  the  ill-feeling  that  had  been  aroused  to 
&  away ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  were  the  rule  of  resorting 
to  arbitration  to  be  established,  no  nation  need  fear  th3  loss  of 
Jiuiige^  were  it  to  make  a  move  towards  a  reconciliation. 

At  the  present  time,  war  is  often  resolved  upon  in  such  a  hurry 
ftat  hostilities  have  actually  commenced  before  people  have  found 
Ottt,  as  they  generally  do,  sooner  or  later,  that  there  was  nothing 
^aaerving  of  a  recourse  to  arms.  In  other  cases,  a  government, 
tkidi  might  try  to  re-establish  good  feeling,  when  the  danger  of 
virwas  imminent,  would  be  branded  as  cowardly  by  its  opponents,. 
inJ  would  lose  the  confidence  of  its  supporters,  and  so  would  imperil 
4edignity  and  prestige  of  the  country,  whose  affairs  it  administered. 
I^t  the  rule  be  once  established  that  all,  or  most  quarrels,  should 
bo  dispassionately  discussed  by  arbitrators,  and  many  wars  would 
k  prevented.  The  interests  of  other  nations,  not  immediately 
ooQoemed  in  the  quarrel,  would  make  them  interfere  to  preserve 
P6ice  and  good-will. 

After  all,  then.  International  Arbitration  is  a  very  simple 
tttter.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principles,  which 
Wjulate  the  conduct  of  individuals,  in  the  concerns  of  nations.  No 
fnnte  person  would  dream  of  breaking  into  a  neighbour's  house  to- 
Mixe  upon  money  that  was  due  to  him.  Public  opinion  would. 
tODsider  such  a  measure  reprehensible,  however  jusb  the  claim 
Bight  be.  No  man  who  Imd  been  injured  by  another  would  be 
iUowad  to  take  his  enemy's  life.  But,  in  the  dealings  of  nations, 
tiungs  are  gravely  and  deliberately  done,  which,  between  indi* 
^Qals,  would  not  be  attempted,  or  at  any  rate,  would  not  be 
Uerated. 

Were  the  arbitrators  to  fail  to  settle  the  dispute,  there  would 
til  be  time  enough  to  resort  to  war  ;  at  any  rate,  the  causes  of  the 
MfeaUng  would  by  that  time  have  been  made  so  generally  known 
ilat  no  one  could  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute.    Nowy 

I  vnfcrtmuitely,  few  people  have  any  knowledge  of  what  the  rights  of 

I  tte  question  at  issue  are. 

[     dearly  stated,  the  question  of  International  Arbitration  is  so 
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.simple  that,  five  hundred  years  hence^  no  one  will  think  it  possi 
that  the  apostles  of  the  movement  in  their  day  encountered  gr 
opposition  and  enmity,  and  had  to  work  so  hard.  In  spite  of 
simplicity  and  justice  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  world  at  large  und 
stand  its  importance. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  with  whose  name  the  matter 
now  honourably  connected,  expects  very  much  from  the  tribui 
he  wishes  to  see  constituted.  Perhaps  he  hopes  that  before  loi 
wars  would  actually  become  impossible.  Whether  he  goes  so  f 
or  not  signifies  little;  for  even  those  who  are  his  opponents,  andwl 
expect  little  from  his  labours,  admit  that  if  a  tribunal  of  the  kii 
he  proposes  should  only  prevent  one  war  in  twenty,  a  great  dei 
would  be  accomplished.  The  last  ten  years  have  proved  that  it 
time  may  come  when  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  Mi 
Richard  will  be  fully  realised,  and  International  Arbitration  iw 
render  war  impossible. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  paper,  to  refer,  at  any  lengtl 
to  what  Mr.  Richard  has  done,  beyond  saying  that  he  has  laid  h. 
-views  before  the  governments  of  many  nations.  In  the  House  c 
Oommons,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  has  brought  the  matU 
uobly  forward. 

In  the  Italian  House  of  Deputies,  Signor  Mancini  introduce 
Aijotion,  in  favour  of  International  Arbitration,  which  was  calml 
and  generously  discussed,  and  was  finally  carried  without  one  diiieM 
tient  vote.  In  two  other  countries  the  greatest  attention  has  bM 
paid  to  the  matter,  and  the  governments  of  these  states  have  dil 
cussed  the  question  publicly  and  fully.  Though  the  same  saooM 
did  not  await  the  supporters  of  the  motions  in  favour  of  intemationa 
tribunals  with  which  they  met  in  Italy,  enough  interest  was  displaj* 
to  prove  that,  both  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  State! 
Mr.  Richard  had  many  friends,  who  felt  with  him,  and  were  det« 
mined  to  promote  the  matter  he  has  at  heart.  Mr.  Richard  nee 
not  fear  a  little  opposition  and  calumny.  He  has  right  on  hisflid 
and  his  labours,  though  he  may  not  live  to  see  them  triumphant! 
finished,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  that  structure  of  peace  & 
which  all  good  men  long. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Richard's  motioDi  0 
the  8th  of  July,  1873,  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  It  wi 
supported  by  many  able  and  distinguished  men.  Among  the  itt 
jority,  which  voted  for  it,  were  John  and  Jacob  Bright,  Donai 
Dalrymple,  Henry  Fawcett,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Edward  Mially  ai 
Mr.  J.  Ilardy.  Among  the  minority  who  opposed  it  were  T.  BraM 
Sir  Charles  Adderley^  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Samiid 
and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Winterbotham. 

Though  Mr.  Richanl  is  a  Nonconformist,  and  sectarianisoi  si 
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party  feeling  are  allowed  to  influence  all  votes  in  the  House  o[ 
Cotoimons,  on  this  occasion  there  was  less  party  spirit  shown  than 
uoal.  The  motion  was  opposed  and  supported,  to  some  extent,  on 
its  own  merits. 

Another  zealous  and  hard-working  friend  of  International  Arbi. 
tation  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Neill,  of  Birmingham,  a  platform 
oitor  of  great  eminence — at  one  time,  perhaps,  better  and  more 
widely  known  than  he  is  now — but  whose  support  would  be  an 
anstanoe  to  any  cause.  Mr.  O'Neill,  whose  suflferings  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  many  years  ago,  have  gained  for  him  the  sympathy  of 
every  firiend  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  whose  earnest  eloquence 
ind  extensive  learning  obtain  for  him  the  respect  of  all  who  come 
i&bis  way,  has  been  working  hard  and  indefatigably  to  do  his  best 
to  disseminate,  in  the  Midland  districts  of  the  country  those  prin- 
eqJes  which  it  is  Mr.  Richard's  privilege  to  make  known  over  a 
mudi  wider  area. 

The  views  of  the  enemies  of  war  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
ittted,  and,  probably,  have  been  sometimes  wilfully  mis-stated. 
Ikere  are  persons  who  look  upon  all  wars  as  unjust ;  and  who  may 
hoalled  peace-at-any.price  men.  These  people  would  disband 
•wry  regiment  in  the  country,  and  would  refuse  to  take  up  arms  to 
Mpdan  invasion.  The  supporters  of  International  Arbitration  are 
iiiti  as  a  body,  disposed  to  go  so  far.  All  they  propose  doing  is  to 
faourage  war,  and  to  devise  means  for  preserving  peace.  Many 
rf  them,  though  they  deplore  the  size  of  modern  armies,  would  not 
•action  the  dis-armament  of  any  nation  unless  others  followed  its 
[•ample,  nor  would  they  refuse  to  take  part  ia  what  they  felt  was 
i»jwtwar.  Some  would  even  go  farther,  and  would  admit  that 
I  iWe  might  be  times  when  aggressive  war  might  be  justifiable  and 
■ttesary.  They  do  not  ask  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  they  do 
•kthat  governments  and  nations  should  never  resort  to  arms  until 
^  hope  of  preserving  peace  is  over.  But  they  know  that  the 
•Kasions  on  which  judicious  friends  and  arbitrators  would  be  unable 
i^lring  about  a  reconciliation  would  be  rare  indeed. 

The  constitution  of  the  International  Arbitration  Tribunal  has 
Wd  made  a  sore  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its  establishment ; 
^  however,  by  Mr.  Henry  Richard  and  his  party.  It  has  been 
BMended  that  a  permanent  court  should  be  establisheJ,  while, 
Igiui,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  a  body  would  not  possess 
he  oonBdence  of  all  parties.  There  are  serious  objections,  at 
Mmt,  to  a  permanent  court,  though  the  time  may  oome  when 
leh  a  body  will  meet,  and  will  work  harmoniously. 

The  aim  of  the  promoters  of  arbitration  is  to  make  it  tho  custom. 
'nations  never  to  resort  to  hostilities  until  the  services  of  umpires 
re  been  pat  into  requisition.     Were  this  rule  established,  when 
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•disputes  did  arise,  umpires  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
appointed.  A  permanent  court  is  not  indispensable-— indeed,  tbei 
are  some  objections  to  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  th 
-custom  established,  the  disputants  would  have  no  difficulty  i 
appointing  judges  of  high  reputation  and  unquestioned  impartialit 
to  weigh  calmly  and  wisely  the  merits  of  the  question.  Such  \ 
tribunal  would  always  be  favourable  to  peace,  for  the  reprc 
:fientatives  of  neutral  countries  would,  in  every  case,  be  anxious  fa 
discourage  war  for  their  own  sake.  A  court  of  impartial  arbitrator 
appointed  when  its  services  were  needed,  and  invested  with  necft" 
sary  powers,  would  be  the  surest  bulwark  of  peace  in  the  worLc 
and  might  be  trusted  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  preser^^ 
amicable  relations. 

In  all  probability  the  uses  of  International  Arbitration  will  b 
more  marked  for  many  years  to  come  in  cases  in  which  the  subjec 
of  dispute  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  arouse  the  fiercer  passioni 
of  the  oiBfended  people.  Were  a  second  Trent  aflfair  to  occur,  if 
might  be  impossible  for  the  wisest  government  to  preserve  peace. 
Otjcasions  may  arise,  when  a  whole  people,  like  one  man,  may 
demand  war,  and  the  ministry  will  find  itself  a  helpless  instrumeal 
for  evil  in  the  hands  of  newspapers  and  demagogues.  But  instanctf 
of  this  kind  seldom  arise.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  an  immediate  war 
though  it  might  long  continue  to  excite  ill-feeling,  and  might,  fei 
years,  furnish  a  fitting  theme  for  inflammatory  newspaper  articles, 
then,  through  the  jealousy  kept  up,  might  one  day  lead  t< 
hostilities,  the  services  of  arbitrators  would,  at  one  period  of  thi 
quarrel,  be  of  great  use. 

In  the  disputes  for  which  the  Alabama  was  responsible,  perhap 
there  were  moments  when  war  between  England  and  the  XJnitec 
States  was  to  be  feared.  As  a  rule,  the  danger  was  remote.  D 
feeling,  however,  was  kept  up,  and  the  two  nations  were  in  such  J 
mood  that  a  war  might,  at  any  time,  have  been  entered  upon 
ostensibly  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  insult  given  by  one  side  o 
the  other ;  but,  in  reality,  in  conseq  uence  of  the  Alabama  afiaii 
A  court  was  j^ppointed  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  partia 
and  to  that  court  the  matter  at  issue  was  referred.  Few  persoi 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  adjudicato! 
had  to  contend.  Under  the  able  presidency  of  Count  Sclopis,a  mi 
of  whom  Italy  may  well  be  proud,  every  claim  was  heard  ai 
settled,  and  now  England  and  America  are  at  peace,  and  a  reoo 
filiation  of  a  kind  that  no  war  could  have  brought  about  has  tab 
place.  In  a  very  few  years  no  traces  will  remain  of  what  threaten 
to  be  a  constant  source  of  peril. 

Though  not  altogether  connected  with  International  Arbitcatk 
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^here  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  the  friends  of  tho  move* 
ment  have  at  heart  The  one  is  the  reduction  of  the  immense 
armies  of  the  present  day.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  rivahry  which  leads  to  the  keeping  up  of  millions  of  armed 
men  is  iniquitous  and  unwise.  Were  half  the  soldiers  in  Europe 
disbanded  there  might  still  be  as  great  danger  of  war  as  ever,  but 
the  evils  attendant  on  great  armies  would  be  reduced  one  half. 
The  relative  position  of  nations  would  remain  precisely  the  sarne^ 
though  thecondition  of  every  nation  would  be  improved.  Tlie  other 
matter  is  to  promote  anything  which  would  be  for  the  relief  of  the 
combatants,  as  well  as  of  the  non-combatants,  in  time  of  war. 
For  instance,  the  soft  lead  bullets,  used  by  the  Snider,  Ch.issepot, 
Mauser,  and  Needle  rifles,  inflict,  at  short  distances,  the  most 
frightful  wounds.  The  aperture  of  exit  may  be  several  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  late  war  the  Prussians  naturally,  though 
-erroneously,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  hal  used 
^explosive  balls  of  small  diameter,  contrary  to  the  Convention  of 
Gteneva.  The  hard  balls  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  consisting  of 
one  part  of  tin  to  twelve  of  lead,  do  not  cause  the  same  dis- 
integration of  tissues.  For  the  sake  of  humanity  eflbrts  might  be 
made  to  induce  all  civilised  governments  to  use  hard  balls,  which. 
d<5  not  give  rise  to  the  horrible  laceration  refen'ed  to.  Surely  it  is 
quite  enough  to  know  that  a  man  has  been  shot  through  the  thigh 
or  the  shoulder,  by  a  Martini-Henry  ball,  to  feel  sure  that  his 
chance  of  recovering  quickly  enough  to  take  part  in  one  of  these 
short  modem  wars  is  incalculably  small. 

A  wound  from  a  hard  ball  would  probably  take,  on  the  average, 
six  months  to  heal,  so  that  the  severer  wounds  of  the  softer  bullets 
are  not  required  to  disable  those  who  have  the  doubtful  honour  of 
being  hit.  Another  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  use  of 
hardened  missiles  would  be  that  fewer  limbs  would  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated, for  fewer  long  bones  would  be  splintered  into  fragments.  Those 
persons  whose  humanity  and  practical  Christianity  are  prompting 
them  to  do  the  utmost  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  wars  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  measures 
which  have  as  their  object  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  relief 
of  the  wounded. 

The  friends  of  arbitration  and  peace  have  been  accused  of  dwelling 
too  much  on  the  money  cost  of  wars,  and  of  forgetting  that  all  the 
money  expended  on  war  would  not  have  been  wisely  spent  by  the 
nation  had  there  been  no  war.  No  doubt  the  cost  of  wars  has  been 
prominently  brought  forward^  while  their  social  evils  have  been  little 
xeferred  to,  so  that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  this  complaint* 
The  fault  may  not,  however,  lie  with  those  who  seem  guilty  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  the  great  towns  that  public  opinion  has 
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pronounced  most  strongly  in  favour  of  arbitration,  and  it  is  in  these 
places  that  money  is  especially  worshipped.  Every  argument  would 
fall  dead  on  the  ears  of  some  merchants  and  colliery  proprietors 
which  did  not  deal  with  money.  In  most  cases,  the  surest  way  of 
reaching  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  a  tradesman  is  through  his 
pocket;  and  those  friends  of  the  movement,  who  have  made 
much  of  the  money  cost  of  war,  have  either  done  so  because,  living 
in  towns,  their  thoughts  were  unduly  full  of  the  importance  of 
money,  or  because  they  have  seen  that  this  was  the  only  way  of  in. 
fluencing  the  employers  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  they  have  done 
well  in  making  much  of  so  potent  an  argument. 

No  human  being,  who  deserves  the  name,  can  refuse  to  sym- 
pathise  with  thaso  who  are  labouring  hard  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  universal  brotherhood.  There  may  be  people  who  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  many  others  who  disbelieve  in 
them  entirely.  No  one,  however,  ought  to  doubt  the  motives  and 
high  principles  of  Mr.  Richard,  and  of  his  unselfish  and  conscientious 
supporters.  No  one  ought  to  venture  to  impugn  the  courage  of 
those  men,  whatever  their  country  or  politics,  who  take  the  lead 
in  an  unpopular  movement.  The  soldier  needs  fortitude  and  per. 
severance,  but  so  does  Mr.  Richard,  who,  for  a  time,  at  least,  met 
with  opposition  enough  to  test  his  metal  thoroughly,  and  whose 
heroic  labours  have  proved  that  he  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  a 
Victoria  Cross,  or  to  be  mentioned  in  despatches,  as  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  gained  those  coveted  honours. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  PEPIN  McNIDGE. 

IN  THBEE  CHAPTEBS. 


BY    EDWARD    MARKWTCK. 


CHAPTER  L 

Uneventful  must  have  been  the  life  that  does  not  record  at 
least,  one  episode  of  romance.  Even  the  dullest  and  most  common- 
place of  us,  when  looking  back  upon  the  undulating  and  motley- 
hued  perspective  of  past  years,  must  note,  among  the  sombre 
greens  and  browns  that  have  formed  the  staple  tone  of  our  in- 
tellectual landscape,  some  spot  where  the  prevailing  tint  is  roseate. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  charactet  of  our  social  environment 
whether  we  vegetate  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  "  great  unwashed," 
finding  courage  for  the  momentous  questions  of  love,  or  solace 
for  the  wounds  of  blighted  affection  alike  in  the  pewter  pot ;  or 
whether  our  persons  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  we 
are  able  to  go  gracefully  down  on  our  knees  on  the  turkey  carpet  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  paternal  drawing-room,  there  to  plead  before 
god  Cupid  with  the  fervid  eloquence  that  is  born  of  the  champagne 
bottle — in  either  case  the  spooney,  sentimental  heroism  that 
animates  us  is  pretty  much  the  same.  There  is  much  the  same 
vague  notion  that  troubles  and  dangers  of  abnormal  proportions 
are,  of  necessity,  to  be  encountered,  overcome,  and  gloried  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  particular  one  who  at  that  moment  happens  to 
personify  our  ideal  of  feminine  excellence.  Nor  can  this  notion  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  fiction,  from  three- volume  novels  to 
penny  biographies  of  highwaymen,  has  for  its  principal  aim  and 
purpose — nay,  often  for  its  only  rawoM  d'ttre — the  delineation  of  the 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  which  invariably  arise  to  prevent 
the  tying  of  the  matrimonial  knot  between  ardent  and  faithful  lovers. 
Even  in  this  romance,  the  birth,  growth,  and  ultimate  fate  of  which 
this  veritable  history  is  designed  to  pourtray,  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth,"  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  exemplified.  And  though  our  hero  was  not  a  knight, 
never  mounted  a  war-horse,  or  ran  a  tilt  for  his  lady-love, — ^yet  the 
feeling  which  impelled  him  to  brave  perils  and  overcome  difiiculties 
in  the  cause  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  was  as  true  and  earnest 
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an  emotion  as  ever  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  mediseval  lovei 
rendered  immortal  by  Tennysonian  idylls. 

Pepin  McNidge  was  tall :  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  aboui 
that.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  were  forced  to  admit  that  he  wai 
decidedly  tall.  But  he  was  also  thin,  and  sandy,  and  short-sighted ; 
which  characteristics,  not  being  generally  regarded  as  graces,  oi 
desired  as  accomplishments,  gave  the  aforesaid  bitterest  enemiei 
the  opportunity  of  particularising  the  tallness  which  they  wen 
forced  to  admit  as  lankiness,  and  of  likening  Pepin  himself  to  suc^ 
common,  well-known  specimens  of  inanimate  nature  or  art  as  be^ 
exemplify  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  straight  line,  leng^ 
without  breadth.  Not  that  he  cared  particularly  for  what  tlkj« 
said  or  thought,  for  he  had  a  soul  above  such  trivial  things,  an 
rather  gloried  in  his  peculiarities  ;  for,  as  he  was  fond  of  oracolaxi 
remarking,  '*  There  never  yet  existed  a  man  who  marked  out  a  deiu 
and  distinct  line  of  action  for  himself,  and  adhered  to  it,  ba^ 
sooner  or  later,  he  became  an  object  for  the  jealousy- winged  aod 
envy-tipped  arrows  of  his  less-enterprising  fellows,  and  for  the 
sneers  of  the  unsympathising  world  at  large.'*  This,  which  wait 
avourite  statement  of  his,  and  had  been  composed  with  much  caro . 
and  regard  for  effect,  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  so  applicable  to 
the  peculiarities  referred  to  above,  as  to  those  which  owethflir 
origin  less  to  birth  than  to  the  later  exigencies  of  time  and  circaQU 
stances  ;  but  as  he  boasted  not  a  few  of  the  latter  as  well,  a  seoooi 
glance  must  convince  us  that  though  referriDg  more  particolail^ 
to  his  acquired  eccentricities,  he  at  the  same  time  aimed  an  odd 
shot  at  the  deriders  of  his  natural  odos.  At  any  rate,  he  bad 
undoubtedly  ''  marked  out  a  clear  and  distinct  line  of  action  for 
himself;*'  and  was  he  not,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  object  £or 
many  "  jealousy- winged  and  envy-tipped  etceteras!*'  BM  he  Bot 
forsaken  the  usages  of  his  class,  thrown  off  the  trammels,  at  least  bj 
night,  which  still  must  bind  him  by  day,  and  even  essayed  to  cUnb 
the  steeps  of  Mount  Parnassus  ?  Of  course  he  had,  or  in  all 
probability  this  history  would  have  never  been  written,  and  tta 
world  would  have  been  less  wise  than  it  is. 

Pepin  McNidge  was  one  of  those  lucky  few  who  are  the  soni  of 
poor  but  honest  parents.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  manifested  hit 
preference  for  the  mental  rather  than  the  physical,  by  retiring  to 
a  corner  of  the  playground  which  was  attached  to  the  school  U 
attended,  there  to  become  absorl)ed  in  the  thrilling  adventuiei  fli 
Dick  Turpin  or  Jack  Sheppard,  while  his  less  studious  schoolfellowi 
were  deep  in  knuckle-down  or  leapfrog.  He  would  not  hat 
demeaned  himself  by  the  low  desire,  so  prevelent  among  boys,  & 
cherry-stones  ;  while  for  buttons  he  had  a  contempt  that  was  UM9 
pressible.      And  this,  to  a  certaio  extent  caused  him  to  be  dialiki 
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f  whom  hOy  at  a  very  early  age,  had  Btigmatised  as 
pleasure." 

IS  not  in  this  way  alone  that  he  rose  above  the  ordinary 
le  was  a  perfect  marvel  for  reciting,  and  would  hold  forth 
)  could  secure  an  audience ;  which,  in  justice  to  his 
'8,  we  are  forced  to  admit  was  not  often.  But  at  last 
ccurred  which  made  bim  famous  to  the  end  of  the  term, 
laster,  who  had  just  managed  to  live  respectably  on  his 
te  salary  in  single  blessedness,  suddenly  determined  to 
to  his  bosom  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  determination, 
ed  ;  and  it  was  to  celebrate  this  happy  event  that  the 
ar  gave  a  treat  to  his  pupils  in  one  of  the  fields  attached 
age,  on  which  occasion,  when  every  one  had  eaten  and 
Q  the  utmost  limits  of  his  capacity,  some  of  the  boys 
tion  of  music,  which,  according  to  custom  from  time 
,  commenced  with  the  doxology,  and  ended  with  **  God 
sen."  Then  came  the  fiict  d$  resistance:  a  recitation 
i'epin  McNidge,  entitled, ''  Selection  from  the  Lady  of 
Many  opinions  were  advanced  by  the  boys  as  to  whether 
hieve  a  success,  or  fail  ignominiously,  tbe  general  feel- 
favour  of  the  latter  :  though  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Cribb, 
'  was  a  bettiug-man,  offered  to  give  odds  that  he'd  win, 
iy  accepted,  as  nobody  knew  precisely  what  it  meant. 
PepiD  verified  the  most  sanguine  predictions  by  reciting 
ming  to  end  without  a  stumble,  and  with  au  energy  of 
that  carried  all  before  it.  And  when  he  placed  his 
out  half  a  yard  in  advance  of  his  left,  lifted  his  right 
bis  head,  knit  his  brows  and  affirmed  that-— 

"  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  flj, 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  J" 

asm  knew  no  bounds,  while  even  the  Vicar  clapped  his 
niled  approvingly.  Ah  I  that  was  a  great  day  for  all 
»ut  greatest  of  all  for  Master  Pepin  McNidge,  the  hero 

,  however,  by  the  way,  just  to  show  that  when  he  left 
with  a  well.earDed  reputation;  and  that,  too,  in  the  sphere 
x)ngenial  to  his  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  would  have 
great  deal  to  have  been  able  to  adopt  some  profession 
fdents  he  felt  he  possessed  would  have  been  brought 
into  play.  But  the  fates— and  the  pecuniary  liabilities 
y  his  father  when  he  had  madly  rushed  into  the  vortex 
md  bacon  trade — forbade,  and  on  leaving  school  at  the 
een  he  was  fain  to  transfer  his  attention  from  the  flowery 
terature  to  the  hosiery  department  in  a^  small  retail 
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draper's  shop  in  the  town  of  Muddleford.  It  was  a  terrible  change ; 
a  small  mind  would  either  have  given  up  the  hopes  and  ambition: 
of  the  past,  and  have  settled  down  into  a  prosaic  hosier  for  the  res 
of  its  days,  or  have  collapsed.  But  the  mind  of  Pepin  McNidg< 
was  not  small ;  and  though  he  despised  the  occupation  of  pandering 
to  the  vile  taste  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  the  shop,  especiall] 
on  a  Saturday  night,  he  nevertheless  saw  the  necessity  of  spending 
all  his  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  those  pecuniary  advantages  whict 
accrued  from  the  sale  of  fag-ends  of  ribbon  and  faded  flowers,  therebj 
increasing  the  very  moderate  remuneration  he  received  for  ai 
unwearied  application  to  business  between  the  hours  of  eight  ii 
the  morning  and  eight  at  night. 

From  the  general  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  p^ 
sonal  appearance  of  Pepin  McNidge,  it  may  be  gathered  that  lb 
was  not  a  perfect  Adonis.  Indeed,  he  candidly  admitted  (to  hinr 
self)  that  he  was  not  what  the  world  called  handsome.  But  ~^ 
felt  that  the  literary  fire  which  burned  within  him,  and  whfi^ 
manifested  itself  in  disordered  locks,  pensive  looks,  and  collars  £^ 
cuffs  with  Byron's  head  printed  thereupon,  gave  him  a  charact 
which  even  red  hair,  angularly-shaped  body,  and  disproportionafcjj 
thin  legs,  could  not  conceal.  Then  he  would  frequently  go  for  Iob^ 
walks  with  a  bundle  of  books  under  his  arm,  and  a  look  of  abstrac. 
tion  on  his  face ;  would  indulge  in  profound  reveries  with  his  eyaj 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  when  aroused  therefrom  would  start  and 
give  such  a  visible  effort  to  bring  his  mind  down  t>  the  lesser 
things  of  earth,  that  you  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that  he  had 
been  cogitating  a  comet  at  least.  All  these  things,  together  with 
the  ease  with  which  he  varied  and  illustrated  his  conversation 
with  apt  quotations  from  standard  authors,  invested  him  with  » 
sort  of  mysterious  charm  that  went  a  long  way  with  the  feminine 
population  of  Muddleford.  But  that  which  made  him,  more  than 
anything  else,  an  object  of  admiration  to  those  of  the  female  cofl^ 
munity  whose  propensities  were  the  blue-stockingest,  was  tho 
superior  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  pervade  him — ^his  literary 
unapproachability,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  He  held  himself  aloof 
from  the  common  ruck  of  girls :  he  was  never  seen  walking  in  tb^ 
park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  with  any  of  the  fashionable  nymphs  A 
Muddleford.  Re  would  be  seen  gloomily  contemplating  the  ga^ 
crowd  of  passers-by  from  some  secluded  nook  among  the  trees ;  ol 
wandering  with  a  slow  and  melancholy  step  along  some  bypath^ 
with  **Shakspeare  "  under  his  arm  and  "The  Origin  of  Man,*^ 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket ;  or  pouring  into  the  attentive  ear  of  hifl 
friend  Tibbins  (his  only  friend)  some  rapturous  eulogium  on  a 
poem  he  had  recently  met  with,  some  startlingly  new  and  origin^ 
theory  he  thought  of  propounding  ;  or  some  excited  denunciation  o! 
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ibe  painted  and  bedizened  multitude,  who  were  disporting  themselves 
within  a  stone's  throw.     He  thought  very  strongly  on  the  latter 
pointy  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  burst  of  eloquence  which,  on  one 
occasion,  fell  from   his  lips  into  the  ever-ready  ears  of  his  fidu% 
Achates  J  Tibbins,  "  Look !"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  crowd  of  both 
sexes  that  was  wending  its  wav  to  the  park  to  participate  in  some 
festivities  goincr  on  there.     "  Look  at  this  thoughtless  multitude, 
who  with  heedless  step  are  passing  by  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  the 
joy  of  poring  over  a  musty  volume,  the  pages  of  which  shine  with 
the  lore  of  ages  gone  by ;  neglecting  the  happiness  that  accrues 
&om  burning  the  midnight  lamp  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  of 
devoting  the  solitary  night,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  to  the 
genius  of  the  present,  or  of  building  an  altar  on  which  to  sacrifice 
A  fervid  adolescence  to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  future.     Poor 
painted  butterflies,  the  creatures  of  an  hour,  how  soon  will  they 
flutter  through  their  little  earthly  span,  and  quit  this  scene  of  wasted 
opportunities  to   be  consigned  to  the  cold  embrace  of  universal 
mother  earth,  'unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung!'"    It  is  need- 
less to  Fay  how  heartily  Tibbins  re-echoed  these  sentiments,  when 
be  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  do  so. 

While  speaking  of  Tibbins  it  may  be  well  just  to  pourtray  his 
most  prominent  characteristics,  among  which  must  certainly  not 
be  reckoned  bis  nose,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  dis- 
covered  a  nose  which  by  nature  was  more  unprominent.  In  figure 
l»was  short,  very  short  and  stout,  with  plump  little  legs  and 
fippin  cheeks,  and  eyes  which  twinkled  with  an  ingenuous 
loguishness  that  was  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  had  an  honest, 
good  heart,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  which  was  love  for  his 
Purents  and  sister,  and  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  his  friend 
Pepin;  an  admiration  which  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he 
possessed  none  of  tliese  qualities  himself,  being  slow  of  speech, 
ttlid  and  practical  in  mind,  and  most  unimaginative  and  un. 
literary.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  na  old-established 
grocery  business  in  the  town,  and  by  perseverance  and  attention 
to  business,  had  accumulated  a  nice  little  fortune,  all  of  which 
^as  destined  to  line  the  pockets  of  his  son  John  and  his  daughter 
Vary  Anne,  when  he,  John  Tibbins  senior,  should  be  gathered  to 
^  Others ;  the  same  having  been  duly  and  legally  set  forth  on 
parchment,  attested  by  divers  witnesses,  and  then  consigned  to  a 
•trong  box  in  the  strong  room  of  Silas  Wrinkelton,  Esq.,  the 
solicitors  who  lived  just  out  of  the  town,  in  the  large  white  house 
^th  the  green  blinds.  John  junior  had,  for  some  time  past,  taken 
an  active  share  in  the  business,  and  hoped  to  continue  to  do  so 
whae  health  and  strength  lasted ;  for  if  ever  he  indulged  in  any 
^7-dreams  for  the  future  it  was  to  see  himself   the  proprietor  of 
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that  snug  little  business,  with  a  comfortable  little  wife  and  such 
pledges  of  affection  as  Heaven  should  be  pleased  to  bestow ;  a 
coterie  of  friends,  chieftest  among  whom  would  be  Pepin  McNidge ; 
the  means  whereby  to  live  in  peace  and  help  the  needy  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  a  seat  in  the  town- council.  Yes !  he  did  hope  some 
day  to  be  a  town-councillor,  to  improve  the  roads,  keep  the  pump 
in  order,  have  the  town  clock  better  regulated,  and  generally 
make  and  unmake  laws  for  the  special  behoof  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Muddleford. 

About  six  months  before  our  story  opens,  some  little  excitement 
nad  been  caused  in  the  town  by  the  appearance  of  the  special 
four-wheeler  attached  to  the  railway  station,  outside  of  which  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  luggage  and  a  parrot,  accompanied  inside 
by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  well-attired  though  weather-beaten 
exterior,  and  a  young  lady,  whose  close  resemblance  in  point  of 
features  to  her  companion  left  no  doubt,  in  the  mindis  of  the 
Muddlefordians  who  witnessed  the  arrival,  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  They  drove  straight  to  a  house  which  had  been  unoo* 
cupied  for  some  time,  called  "  The  Firs  "  (probably  because  not  a 
vestige  of  fir  had  ever  been  seen  within  miles  of  it),  and  entered 
upon  possession .  The  next  day,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  it 
became  generally  known  the  gentleman  was  a  retired  naval  officer 
who  had  seen  service,  named  Captain  Bell,  and  that  the  young 
lady  who  accompanied  him  was  his  only  daughter.  Great  excite, 
ment  had  presently  ensued  among  the  members  of  that  sex  whidi 
is  justly  termed '*  the  softer,"  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Bell  had 
already  appeared  in  divers  coloured  silk  dresses,  and  had  worn  as 
many  as  three  dilBTerent  bonnets  in  one  week.  Indeed,  Miss 
Beatrice  Wrinkleton,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  acknowledged  belle 
of  the  town,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  she  knew  she  was  a 
Creature  ;"  which  strong  language  met  with  the  entire  concurrence 
of  her  large  circle  of  feminine  friends,  who  had  met  in  solemn 
conclave  to  consider  and  devise  the  best  means  to  be  employed  in 
hiunbling  the  pride  of  the  above  mentioned  "  creature." 

Among  the  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  however,  but  one 
opinion  prevailed ;  and  that  was  that  the  dancing  brown  ringlets  of 
Miss  Bell  were  charming ;  that  the  sparkling  eyes  of  Miss  Bell 
were  starlike ;  that  the  figiure  of  Miss  Bell  was  irreproachable ; 
that  Miss  Bell's  to\d  ensemble  was  irresistible.  All  this  occurred  in 
August.  In  December  Mrs.  Tibbins  gave  her  Christmas  party, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  popular  events  in  Muddleford ;  and, 
of  course^  invited  Miss  Bell,  whom  she  had  met  at  a  tea-meeting,  and 
who  promptly  accepted  her  invitation.  Many  of  the  other  young 
ladies,  led  by  Miss  Beatrice  Wrinkleton  had,  thereupon,  privately 
declared  their  intention  of  absenting  themselves  from   the  party ; 
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but  as  the  day  drew  near,  with  that  inconsistency  which  is  such  a 
charming  feature  in  the  mental  phenomena  of  women,  they  had 
changed  their  minds  and  decided  to  go,  relieving  their  overcharged 
bosoms  by  speculating  as  to  what  Miss  Bell  would  wear.  And 
when  the  night  at  last  arrived,  and  Miss  Bell  appeared  in  the 
simplest  of  white  muslin  dresses  and  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  even 
Miss  Beatrice  Wrinkleton  condescended  to  remark  that  '^  white 
muslin  seemed  to  suit  her."  And  when  she  had  played  an  over, 
ture,  sung  one  or  two  songs,  danced  with  the  three  plainest  gentle, 
men  in  the  room,  and  in  many  other  ways  proved  herself  as  amiable 
in  disposition  as  she  was  fascinating  in  appearance,  one  and  all 
were  fain  to  admit  that  she  was  the  most  delightful  person  they  had 
met  for  a  long  time. 

But  where  was  Mr.  Pepin  McNidge  all  this  time  ?  During  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  evening  he  had  retired,  immediately  after  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Bell,  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and 
thence  had  pensively  gazed  at  her  through  his  glasses,  without, 
however,  making  any  attempt  at  a  closer  acquaintanceship.  But 
just  as  supper  was  announced  he  had  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
that  had  enveloped  him,  had  descended  the  stairs  in  close  proximity 
to  her,  had  picked  up  and  returned  her  fan  when  she  dropped  it,  in 
80  doing  touching  her  hand,  and  receiving  a  thrill  which  penetrated 
to  the  small  of  his  back ;  and  finally,  had  seated  himself  on  her 
left  at  the  supper  table,  after  brilliantly  outmanoeuvring  the  fourteen 
other  gentlemen  who  had  individually  aspired  to  that  honour. 

Now  a  flow  of  language  was  one  of  the  special  things  on  which 
Pepin  prided  himself,  and  on  this  occasion  he  surpassed  all  bis 
former  efforts.  Never  had  words  come  so  easily,  puns  been  made 
80  wittily,  repartees  been  given  so  rapidly,  or  an  effect  produced  so 
tiiumphantly  as  at  this  memorable  repast ;  and  when  they  at 
length  rose  to  return  to  the  drawing. room,  it  was  with  proud  satis. 
faction  that  be  felt  he  had  made  an  impression  that  would  be  last- 
ing. And  to  what  further  achievements  he  might  have  been  led, 
had  not  Miss  Bell's  cab  been  directly  after  announced,  it  would  be 
hard  to  determine;  but  he  had  experienced  the  ecstacy  of  seeing  her 
pass  by  many  eager  aspirants,  to  ask  him  to  find  her  shawl  and  place 
her  safely  in  the  cab,  all  which  he  had  done  in  a  perfect  glow  at 
the  distinction,  receiving  at  her  hands,  as  a  parting  gift,  the  flower 
she  had  worn  in  her  bosom  all  the  evening.  Ah !  that  flower ; 
since  that  eventful  night  with  what  fond  rapture  had  he  taken  it 
daily  from  its  resting-place,  in  the  drawer  where  he  kept  his  clean 
dothes,  to  look  at  it,  and  sigh  over  it,  and  smell  it !  for  something 
told  him,  in  tones  that  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  had  met 
his  fflite. 

Since  that  time  he  had  lived  in  a  daily  tremor  of  expectation. 
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hoping,  yet  always  fearing,  to  see  her.     Often,  while  contemplating 
a  distant  but  approaching  object  which  resembled  one  of  the  bonnets 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  had  he  walked  into  the  arms  of 
some  stout  lady  who  was  turning  a  comer,  to  his  own  discomfitun 
and  her  manifest  detriment.     Often,  when  going  to  some  customer*^ 
house,  with  a  brown-paper  parcel  under  his  arm  and  a  yaid-stidr 
in  his  hand,  had  he  fancied  that  he  saw  her  coming  down  the  street 
and  had  thereupon  hurried  down  the  first  turning  and  round  anotlttr 
way,  cursing  in  his  lieart  the  miserable  badges  of  his  trade,  whidi 
fate  compelled  him   o  carry.     Once  he  had  mot  her  face  to  fs^ 
when  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  with  a  flourish,  inclined  his  body  in 
the  approved  style,  and  walked  over  a  small  child  which  stood  in  hil 
way,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.     After  this  occurrence  he  had 
privately  bought  three  candlos,  and  had  burnt  them  in  the  midni^t 
solitude  of  his  bedroom,  while  composing  that  poem  which  oom* 
menced  thus — 

"  A  gentleman  I  easier  can  pourtray, 
But  how  shall  I  by  any  means  convey. 
The  many  phases  of  the  witching  grace, 
The  varied  charms  of  figure  and  of  face, 
The  locks  Hyperion,  or  the  killing  glance 
Of  sparkling  eyes  that  look  at  you  askance 
With  such  deep  meaning  in  their  liquid  gleam. 
That  as  you  meet  the  softly  kindling  beam, 
You  needs  must  yield,  the  magic  spell  obey, 
That  spite  your  reason,  charms  your  heart  away  !" 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  all  of  which  had  appeared  a 
the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  **  Muddleford  Weekly  Chronicle,"  entiOa 
''Stanzas to  A.,"  Aonie  being  the  Christian  name  of  MissBeK 
Public  opinion  had  been  very  much  at  sea  as  to  the  author  of  thil 
sentimental  effusion ;  but  what  cared  Pepin  for  that.  He  knew ;  * 
walked  about  with  the  proud  knowledge  that  in  his  brain  had  gfl 
minated  the  lines  which  agitated  the  breasts  of  all  the  young  Iwil 
of  Muddleford  whose  names  begun  with  an  A.  And  perhaps  i 
knew ;  what  rapture,  what  ecstacy,  that  thought  gave  him  1  i 
his  heart  glowed  with  a  triumphant  fire,  that  even  packages 
hosiery  could  not  damp,  nor  brown-paper  parcels  and  yard-stidd 
extinguish. 

Then  had  occurred  an  incident  which  for  a  time  caused  dH 
reason  of  Pepin  McNidge  to  totter  on  its  throne.  One  morning  Ira 
had  risen  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  had  settled  down  to  a  poed^ 
he  was  writing  ;  but  after  cudgelling  his  brain  for  two  hours  aa^ 
vainly  seeking  for  inspiration  by  the  approved  method  of  hittil4(^ 
his  forehead  and  walking  with  unsteady  steps  up  and  down  bi^ 
chamber,  and  having  only  succeeded  in  writing  one  line,  a  cofr0^ 
spending  line  to  which  seemed  beyond  the  reach  oif  human  ingenuity' i 
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lie  had  relinquished  his  efforts,  had  descended  into  the  shop  and 
commenced  dusting  his  department  with  a  heary  heart.  And  when 
lie  saw  the  postman  entering  the  door,  he  had  gone  to  take  the 
letters  from  him  with  averted  look  and  melancholy  air,  and  had 
commenced  sorting  tbem  in  a  spiritless  sort  of  way  that  was  quite 
pitiable '  to  behold ;  and  when  he  came  to  that  scented  envelope, 
it  was  with  a  listless  curiosity  that  he  turned  it  over  to  see  to 
whom  it  was  directed.  But  his  countenance  changed  when  he  read, 
in  charming  feminine  characters,  the  address,  "  Pepin  McNidge, 
Esq.,  42,  High-street,  Muddleford."  He  drew  a  long  breath,  care- 
^lly  examined  its  exterior,  and  smelt  it ;  then  drew  another  long 
•breath,  opened  it,  and  read — 

"  Miss  Bell  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  McNidge,  and  requests  the 
"pleasure  of  his  company  at  an  evening  party,  on  Friday,  Dec.  26th.  Dancing 
^  commence  at  J)  o'clock." 

Now  if  there  was  one  trait  more  conspicuous  than  another  in  his 
habit  of  mind,  it  was  the  coolness  and  sang-froid  with  which  he 
deported  himself  under  trying  circumstances,  or  on  sudden  emer- 
gencies ;  but  this  momentous  character  of  this  communication,  the 
tremendous  issues  it  involved,  and  the  clear  proof  it  so  unmistakably 
gave  that  he  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  her  whose  absolutely 
•distracting  perfection  had  never  for  an  instant  been  absent  from  his 
mind,  were  altogether  too  much  even  for  his  self-possession.     The 
shop  seem  to  swim  round  him,  and  he  reeled  against  a  pile  of 
prints,  bringing  them  in  confusion  to  the  groimd,  and  was  only 
brought  to  his  senses  by  hearing  the  voice  of  his  master  exclaiming, 
in  harsh  accents,  "  Mr.  McNidge,  sir  !    what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ;  you'd  better  be  careful,  sir!"      And  he  had  mentally  de- 
termined that  he  would  be  careful ;  careful  of  that  precious  letter, 
which  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  kissing  and  then  consigning 
to  the  pocket  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart.     How  he  eat  next  ta 
nothing  both  that  day  and  the  next,  deriving  support  principally 
from  the  continued  reperusal  of  that  letter  ;  and  how  he  spent  two 
whole  evenings  and  wasted  a  quire  of  best  note-paper  in  endeavouring 
to  compose  a  suitable  answer,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  particularise. 
Let  it  suffice  to  narrate  that  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  was  at 
length  written  and  despatched  (and,  of  course,  inunediately  after, 
when  it  was  too  late,  he  remembered  a  very  telling  sentence  that  he 
had  entirely  omitted) ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  any  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  joy  that  refreshed  while  it  agitated  his  soul 
within.  N 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Time  had  come  round,  and  it  was  tlie  evening  of  Christmas  day. 
All  day  long  the  snow  had  been  falling,  accompanied  by  a  fierce 
north-east  wind,  that  whirled  the  snow  flakes  about  in  such  a  mad 
style  that  they  seemed  half  undecided  whether  the  ground  were 
their  destination  or  not,  and  so  kept  making  a  rush  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  and  then  straight  up  in  the  air  like  so  many 
unquiet  spirits.     Nevertheless,  the  ground  had  become  covered  far 
and  wide  with  a  white  mantle  of  considerable  thickness  ;  and  now, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  as  Pepin  and  his  friend  John  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  Mr.  Tibbins'  home,  they  noticed  how 
rapidly  the  wheel  and  hoof  marks  in  the  road  and  the  dirty  track 
on  the  path  were  becoming  filled  up  and  erased  by    those  little 
restless  morsels,  whose  behaviour  was  wilder  than  ever.     Pleasant 
tad  been  the  day  so  nearly  over.     Pepin  had  dined  en  famille  with 
the  Tibbins*,  the  only  other  strangers  being  two  orphan  nieces  of 
his  host's,  who  had  come  to  spend  Christmas  with  them  ;  and  then 
all  had  joined  in  playing  charades,  blindraan's  buff,  family  coach, 
and  other  Christmas  games,  in  which  the  principal  talents  required 
are  good  temper  and  agility.     Pepin  had  joined  in  all  this,  but  it 
"was  with  a  coolness  and  want  of  zest,  together  with  occasional  fit^  of 
abstraction,  that  made  it  but  too  apparent  that  his  thoughts  were 
far  away.     John  hail  not  noticed  it,  being  too  much  engaged  with 
such  ordinary  pleasures  as  are  found  in  eating  and  drinking,  dodging 
about  to  escape  the  pursuer  in  blindman's  buff,  or  disporting  him- 
self in  the  intricacies  of  the  gay  quadrille.     But  Mary  Anne  had 
felt  it  deeply.    There  had  been  a  time  when  the  plump  little  figure, 
rosy  cheeks,  and  laughing  black  eyes,  of  which  she  was  the  happy 
possessor,  had  been  a  great  attraction  to  Pepin ;  when  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  secured  her  hand  for  the  first  set,  which  he 
knew  she  liked,  and  which  he  danced  so  well.    True,  he  had  danced 
with  her  once  during  the  evening,  but  it  was  with  a  coolness  and 
apathy  that  went  to  her  heart.     And  now  the  tea-things  having 
been  cleared  away,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbins  having  ensconsed  them- 
selves by  the  fireside,  she  was  sitting  with  her  two  cousins,  em- 
hroidering^  some  slippers,  and  wondering  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  it  all;  while  Pepin  and  John  were  talking  by  the  window. 

"I've  sanguinary  hopes  of  doing  of  it,"  said  John,  alluding  to 
the  first  attempt  he  had  made  that  evening  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  that  dance  called  the  **  Redowa."  *'  I  shall  have  another  go  at 
it  to-morrow  ;  that  is,"  he  added  dubiously,  **  if  anybody  '11  try  it 
^ith  mc." 
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"Oh!  you  will  do  it  in  time,"  said  Pepin,  turning  from  the 
window;  '*  and  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you  will  have  sanguine 
iopes  for  the  future." 

"Ah !  "  said  John,  apologetically,  "  I  thought  it  didn't  sound 
quite  right,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  And  I  really  do  think 
I  shall  do  it  pretty  soon,"  he  added,  returning  again  to  the  subject 
on  his  mind  ;  "  it's  very  diflScult  at  first,  but  when  I  get  over  them 
twists  I  shall  have  it ;  let's  see,  this  is  how  it  goes,  aint  it  ?  "  and 
he  executed  a  series  of  hops  and  skips  and  false  starts,  which  Pepin 
watched  with  an  amused  look  of  superiority,  for  he  had  mastered 
"them  twists  "  long  ago. 

John  had  discontinued  his  eflforts  to  attain  proficiency  on  **  the 
light  fantastic  toe,"  and  had  resumed  his  occupation  of  watching 
the  snow  flakes,  when  the  silence  was  again  broken,  this  time  by 
Pepin.  *'  John,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  friend,  **  do  you  believe  in 
mental  magnetism?  Do  you  believe,"  he  continued,  without 
givrng  John  time  for  an  answer,  "  do  you  believe  in  that  mysterious 
affinity  that  e.\ists  between  some  people,  drawing,  nay,  forcing  them 
into  close  and  inti«iate  relations  one  with  another  ?  Have  you  ex- 
perienced that  subtle  power  which  makes  us  feel  attracted  or 
lepelled  by  a  person  whom  we  have  never  seen  before  ?  Can  you 
tnalyse  the  spell  that  is  sometimes  cast  over  us  by  a  soul  mightier 
than  our  own  ?  Ah !  I  believe  in  it ;  I  have  experienced  it ;  but 
Tain  is  my  attempt  to  analyse  it !" 

"  Is  it  though  !"  said  John,  in  a  tone  which  implied  incredulity, 
"well,  I  shouldn't  'a  thought  it." 

"Now,"  continued  Pepin,  *'  take  as  a  very  common  illustration 
the  friendship  between  man  and  man ;  take  the  friendship  which 
exists  between  ourselves,  John.     Now,  I  am  tall,  and  you  are  not ; 
I  give  my  entire  leisure  to  the  wooing  of  the  Muses,  you  scarcely 
bow  the  difference  between  a  Muse  and  a.a-a  dromedary.     I  pay 
great  attention  to  verbal  and  grammatical  accuracy  in  my  conver- 
iation,  you  maltreat  the  Queen's  English  with  an  innocent  calm- 
ness and  incoherency  of  articulation,  which  I  assure  you  sometimes 
throws  me  into  a  cold  prespiration ;  and  though  I  know  that  a  better 
e&ct  would  be  produced  when  we  are  out  walking  together,  if  I  did 
not  have  to  double  myself  up  quite  so  much  to  enable  me  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  you  ;  though,  I  must  admit,  I  should  prefer 
foa  to  have  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  mind  for  grammatical 
harmonies, — yet  for  you,  friend  John,  I  cherish  a  feeling  of  friend. 
idp  such  as  I  have  for  none  else !  " 

"  Sodo  I,  old  man,  so  do  I,"  said  John  fervently. 
"  And  can  you  not  imagine  what  it  must  be,"  Pepin  went  on 
rith  increasing  enthusiasm,  "  when  the  other  to  that  sacred  bond  of 
nion  is  of  the  gentler  sex  i  when  the  heart  that  beats  in  response  to 
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your  own  is  feminine  \  Then  what  a  charm  is  thrown  over  you 
life ;  how  brightly  the  sun  shines,  how  sweetly  the  birds  sing,  hoi 
changed  everything  appears  then ;  with  what  increased  energy  d 
you  put  forth  your  strength,  straining  every  nerve  to  rende 
yourself  more  worthy  of  your  alter  egoP* 

**  Don't  you,  just !"  said  John  ;  **  I  believe  you  there,"  and  so 
he  did  from  his  heart,  though  he  had  but  a  very  vague  conception 
what  anybody's  ^^ alter  ego*'  was. 

Pepin  laid  one  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  and  looking  him 
full  in  the  face  was  about  to  say  something  in  hi^  most  impresave 
manner,  when  his  glance,  wandering  for  an  instant  round  the  room, 
encountered  a  look  of  mi  ogled  sorrow,  reproach,  and  a  something 
else  which  he  could  not  quite  understand  from  Pollie ;  while  at  the 
same  moment  he  heard  Mrs.  Tibbins  notifying  that  supper  was  ready ; 
so  in  some  confusion  he  turned  abruptly  away,  and  meeting  one  of 
the  cousins,  made  some  vague  remark,  and  asked  her  to  come  to 
supper,  which  she  did  in  a  slight  flutter  at  the  honour  done  h». 
And  though  his  conscience,  roused  by  that  look,  rather  smote  him, 
it  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  bewildering  character  of  the  knowledge 
that  to-morrow  was  boxing-day,  and  that  really,  without  any  chance 
of  mistake,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  ball  at  Captain  Bell's 
was  to  take  place. 

Dnring  supper  that  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation. 
Both  John  and  Pollie  were  going,  and  great  were  the  anticipations 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  splendour  and  diversity  of  the  enter- 
tainment. It  was  already  known  that  two  violins  and  a  comet  had 
Deen  specially  engaged  to  accompany  the  piano  durintr  the  dancing. 
And  some  real  private  theatricals  had  been  got  up  by  some  of  the 
young  people ;  none  of  your  charades,  which  are  at  the  best  bat 
make-believes,  but  a  real  play,  with  real  dresses,  real  swords,  a  real 
stage,  and  some  very  nearly  real  thunder  and  lightning.  And 
though  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbins  were  not  going,  they  took  as  mnA 
interest  in  the  proceedings  as  if  they  were,  the  only  silent  one  of  the 
party  being  Pollie. 

Poor  Pollie  !  It  certainly  was  very  hard  to  have  to  pretend  she 
was  delighted  to  go,  when  she  would  much  rather  have  stayed  away. 
She  did  not  care  particularly  for  these  grand  affairs  at  any  time^ 
her  taste  lying  more  in  the  direction  of  a  quiet,  cosy,  homely  little 
party  with  no  formality.  And  now  that  Pepin  was  estranged  firooi 
her,  she  cared  less  for  gaiety  than  ever.  For  she  had  seen  throu|^ 
it  all ;  she  had  noticed  his  lately-acquired  depressed  looks  and  bri^ 
coloured  neckties ;  she  had  read  the  piece  of  poetry  to  "  A. ;"  she  hiJ 
heard  and  understood  his  rhapsody  that  very  afternoon  about  '^affiid 
ties' '  and  what  not,  and  had  seen  the  inward  delight  that  moved  himi 
the  prospects  of  the  morrow ;  and  she  knew  only  too  well  that  d 
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must  ie  traced  to  that  fatal  evening  at  her  father's  house  where  he 
had  first  met  Annie  BelL  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondeied  at  that  she 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  festivities  with  feelings  not  joyotis 
but  grievous.  And  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  her  when  supper  was 
over  and  they  separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill  and 
good  wishes  for  the  new  year  just  approaching ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tibbins  and  John  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  she  to  retire  to  her 
chamber  and  shed  many  sorrowful  tears,  and  Pepin  to  wend  his  way 
to  his  l)ack  attic,  there  to  lie  tossing  about  in  vain  endeavours  to 
think  of  the  beat  way  of  saying  what  he  meant  to  ^ay  to  Miss  Bell 
on  the  morrow,  and  finally  to  fall  into  a  troubled  slumber  from 
which  he  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation,  having  dreamt 
that  he  had  attempted  to  say  what  he  rasant  to  say  to  Miss  Bell, 
and  had  made  a  mull  of  it. 

Boxing-day  dawned  at  last,  as  all  days  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  do  in  due  course  of  time,  and  with  it  came  more  snow 
and  more  wind.  And  the  hours  passed  with  their  ordinary  speed 
and  regularity,  though  to  Pepin,  the  anxious  one,  they  seemed  to 
to  drag  terribly.  Often,  when  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  business, 
had  he  thought  of  the  joys  of  solitude,  and  the  good  use  he  would 
make  of  days  of  leisure,  had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  posse.««s 
them.  And  now  that  he  had  what  he  desired,  for  business  was 
suspended,  and  he  had  the  whole  of  the  day  to  himself,  how  vain 
were  his  attempts  to  put  his  good  intentions  into  practice.  He 
got  out  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  set  to  work  on  an  epic  poem 
he  was  writing  in  pentameters  ;  but  the  Muse  would  not  respond, 
and  the  words  would  not  rhyme.  Then  he  tried  blank  verse,  but 
succeeded  even  worse,  producing  nothing  but  blank  paper  which 
was  reflected  in  his  own  blank  face.  Lastly  he  threw  all  his 
energy  into  an  essay  he  had  lately  determined  upon  writing,  having 
for  its  aim  the  proving  that  woman  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  universe  and  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  it  was  no  use 
trying.  When  he  had  just  built  up  in  his  mind  a  very  elaborate 
argument,  before  he  could  put  it  to  paper,  the  thought  of  that  blue 
waist-ribbon  Miss  Bell  had  last  worn  would  come  upon  him  with 
such  overpowering  efifect  as  to  put  to  flight  every  other  thought  in 
his  head,  and  to  reduce.to  chaos  his  reasonings  a  priori,  together  with 
his  deductions  a  posteriori. 

But  the  time  when  he  could,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be;;in 
the  operation  of  dressing  arrived  at  last.  And  when  that  task  was 
completed,  and  he  saw  as  much  of  his  person  reflected  in  the  glass 
as  its  rather  scanty  dimensions  of  six  inches  square  would  permit, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  dress  suit  he  had  hired  for  the 
occasion  fitted  him  to  a  nicety,  and  that  the  white  rosebud  in  hi 
button-hole  was  perfection  itself.     And  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
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proud  satisfaction  swelling  in  his  breast,  at  the  consciousness  th; 
this  evening  a  least  he  would  look  worthy  of  his  choice,  and  be  ah 
more  triumphantly  than  ever  to  carry  all  before  him,  that  1: 
descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  four-wheeler  which  had  bet 
specially  chartered  to  convey  him  safely  to  his  detination. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  of  as  full  ax] 
circumstantial  a  description  of  what  occurred,  on  that  eventfu 
evening,  as  we  should  like  to  write  and  as  our  readers  might  desin 
to  peruse.  And  our  regret  is  the  keener  that  we  cannot  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  graceful  speeches  and  witty  rejoinders  that  Pepin 
made,  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  those  bright  eyes.  And  we 
feel  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  describe  in  detail  how  John 
Tibbins,  having  found  a  young  lady  willing  to  share  the  perils  of  a 
Redowa  with  him,  '*  had  another  go  at  it,"  and  performed  **thein 
twists  "  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  But  inexorable  space,  oi 
rather  want  of  it,  forbids,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  witl 
briefly  mentioning  the  fact,  that  at  last,  being  fortified  aw 
emboldened  by  supper,  Pepin  led  Miss  Bell  out  to  dance  x 
schottische,  in  the  grave  performance  of  which  he  resolved  himsel 
into  a  series  of  animated  geometrical  figures  of  an  exceedingl; 
tasteful  and  intricate  character  ;  and  that  at  its  conclusion  he  to 
his  partner  to  a  cool  and  sequestered  corner  in  the  conservator3 
where  they  both  sat  down. 

**  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  that  charming  dance/ 
said  Pepin,  with  much  empressement ;  *'  will  you  allow  me  to  bria 
you  some  lemonade?" 

'*  Oh,  no !  thanks  ! "  said  liis  companion,  who  was  fanning  herse 
with   her  handkerchief.    **I   am   not  thirsty,  and  this  is  such 
pleasant  spot  to  sit  in — is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,   indeed,*'    he  rejoined    with  an  expressive    look;    " 
yeritable  Eden  to  me,  I  assure  you,  blest  as  it  is  by  the  presence  * 
'Me  who — *' 

'*  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  camellia  bud  T*  she  said,  interrup 
jog  him  and  looking  away.  **  I  wish  you  would  get  it  for  me- 
hen — I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you." 

Pepin  did  not  require  to  be  asked  twice,  and  very  soon  he 
secured  the  bud,  claiming  as  reward  the  privilege  of  fastening 
in  her  dress  ;  which  operation  having  been  at  length  satisfactoril 
performed,  he  sat  down  just  a  shade  closer  to  her  than  before,  aJQ 
prepared  to  listen. 

"Now,"  she  began,  **  before  I  tell  you  a  word  you  must  JW 
mise  me  faithfully  never  to  reveal  it  to  anybody :  not  to  a  liviJ) 
soul !" 

"Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  said  Pepin  solemnly,  i 
llie  same  time  placing  his  hand  upon   his  breast,  *'  I  vow  I  nev^ 
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till.    To  whom  could  I  wish  to  unfold — the  communion  of  two 
iearts — the — 

"No;  I  am  sure  you  will  not,"  said  she,  interrupting  him. 
"lam  sure  you  are  of  too  honourable  a  nature  to  commit  such  a 
breach  of  confidence  (here  Pepin  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart), 
and  there  is  no  one  but  you  in  whom  I  can  confide  (here  he  with 
difficulty  restrained  himself  from  going  down  on  his  knees),  and 
really  I  am  most  unhappy,"  and  she  lifced  her  handkerchief  to  he 
^es. 

In  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  Pepin  besought  her  **  not  to 
distress  herself,  to  dry  her  tears,  to  rely  upon  him,"  and  much 
©ore  to  the  same  effect,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  her  hand 
and  press  it. 

*' You  must  know,"  she  continued  after  having  yielded  to  his 
^treaties  and  become  calm,  '*  you  must  know  that  a — a  very 
particular  friend  of  my  father's  is  in  great  trouble  and  even 
danger.  He  has,  unfortunately,  got  himself  mixed  up  with  some 
political  disturbance,  and  with  others  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
this  country  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  law.  And  this  morning- 
we  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling  us  that  he  has  returned, 
and  is  at  present  hiding  at  Wixley,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  with- 
<»t  money  or  necessaries  of  any  kind,  having  been  compelled  to 
pawn  or  sell  all  he  possesses  for  his  daily  need.  And  he  is  not 
tcU  enough  to  walk  here  from  Wixley  in  this  weather. 

"Dear  me  !"  said  Pepin,  quite  shocked  ;   *'  how  dreadful !" 

"Yes;  isn't  it?"  she  replied;  "and  the  trouble  is  increased 
ij  the  impossibility  of  communicating  with  him.  You  know,** 
de  continued,  in  answer  to  his  inquiring  look,  "  we  dare  not 
«Hre3s  a  letter  to  him  in  his  correct  name,  for  fear  of  making 
lis  whereabouts  known  ;  and  the  foolish  fellow  omitted  to  tell  us 
in  his  letter  what  name  he  was  passing  under ;  and  we  know 
»oKody  whom  we  could  trust  to  go  to  him.  Really,  I  can't  think 
whatever  we  shall  do,"  and  she  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
fyes  again. 

Pepin  comprehended  the  situation  in  a  moment :  he  saw  that 
lere  was  an  opportunity  of  achieving  something  worthy  of  himself. 
Had  the  lady  been  any  other  than  Miss  Bell,  the  chivalrous  regard 
i>rtlie  fair  tex  which  was  such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character, 
Would  have  impelled  him  to  do  his  utmost  on  her  behalf.  But 
when  the  distressed  one  was  his  idol,  his  love  and  his  guiding  star, 
tte  one  whose  presence  haunted  him  by  day  and  marred  his 
slumbers  by  night,  there  was  no  room  for  reflection  or  hesitation. 
So  he  ventured  to  take  her  hand  once  more,  and  said  in  a  voice  of 
trembling  fervour,  "  Dear  Miss  Bell,  if  you  can  trust  me,  /  will  go 
for  you." 
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Miss  Bell  withdrew  her  haDdkerchief  from  her  face,  and  look 
at  him  with  eyes  made  more  beautiful  than  ever  by  the  bewitc 
ing  glitter  of  tears,  and  said  gratefully,  "  Oh,  Mr.  McNidge,  he 
can  I  thank  you  ?  I  was  sure  from  what  I  knew  of  your  charact 
that  you  would  help  us ;  but  what  a  terrible  journey  it  will  be,  i 
this  weather  too !" 

**0h!  pray  don't  think  of  that,"  said  he  eagerly;  "I'm  sun 
I  shan't  care  a  straw  for  it.  I  rather  enjoy  roughing  it,  and  I  an: 
quite  fond  of  snow.  When  would  you  like  me  to  start  ?  Now ! 
Immediately?" 

'*  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.  **  Of  course,  not  to-night; 
but  if  to-morrow  night  will  be  convenient  to  you,  I  should  be  «; 
glad,  as  I  am  so  dreadfully  anxious  to  hear  how  he  is." 

"  To-morrow  night  it  shall  be  done, "  declared  Pepin  with  a 
determined  air  ;  "  to-morrow  night  the  very  natural  anxiety  which 
you  and  your  father  feel  for  the  safety  of  a  friend  shall  be  dissi- 
pated,  whatever  obstacles  array  themselves  in  my  path.  Nothing 
10  the  ^orld  shall  prevent  me  carrying  out  a  request  of  yours." 
And  Heaven  knows  he  meant  it. 

"  We  had  better  now  return  [to  the  drawing-room  or  we  shal 
be  missed,"  said  Miss  Bell,  after  a  short  pause;  "before  you  gc 
to-night  I  will  give  you  this  purse  and  letter,  which  you  have  s( 
kindly  promised  to  give  to  Mr.  Frankly n  ;  that  is  his  name,  Harr] 
Franklyn.  You  will  find  him  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  a  small  public 
house  down  a  place  called  Crabb's  Gardens.  I  don't  know  ho^ 
you  can  ask  for  him,  only  be  sure  you  don't  mention  his  real  name 
But  I  know  I  can  trust  to  your  discretion,"  she  added  with  3 
bright  smile,  the  charm  of  which  sent  a  glow  to  poor  Pepin's  hear 
that  threatened  to  pulverise  it. 

With  what  different  feelings  did  he  lead  her  back  to  the  drawing 
room!  How  indescribably  important  he  felfc  as  he  surveyed  tb 
other  members  of  the  party,  who  were  doing  their  flirting,  or  whi 
not,  in  the  old  humdrum,  commonplace  style,  that  had  equally  pr 
vailed  when  their  grandfathers  were  boys  !  How  he  pitied  the 
as  he  watched  an  ardent  swain  eagerly  fetching  lemonade 
almonds  and  raisins  for  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  thense^ 
ing  himself  by  the  fair  one's  side,  assume  a  look  of  self-complacence 
which  said,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  he  felt  he  merited  some  ^ 
ward  for  his  trouble !  And  how  stupid,  Pepin  thought,  must 
the  position  of  one  born  in  good  circumstances,  who  had  fallen 
love  with  a  lady  of  equally  good  circumstances,  by  whom  hej  yr 
loved  in  return,  and  whose  parents  united  with  his  parents  in  <J 
firing  the  match  !  How  much  more  glorious  it  was  to  have  soar^ 
high  above  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to  have  fixed  b 
choice  on  one  who  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  and 
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thorn  a  Duke  might  be  proud  to  make  a  Duchess — whose  father 
fas  a  weather-beaten  old  sea  captain,  with  an  imperious  manner, 
and  a  way  of  looking  at  any  one  who  seemed  desirous  of  paying  his 
daughter  more  attention  than  the  strict  rules  of  politeness  required^. 
inamaDner  that  seemed  to  say,  ^'Come,  sheer  off,  my  hearties, 
(bn't  think  you've  any  chance  with  that  tight  little  craft  1"     And 
vith  what  proud  anticipation  did  Pepin  imagine  to  himself  how 
the  old  captain's  face  would  relax  when  he  heard  of  his  gallant 
idiievement  in  the  snow ;  how  he  would  **  shiver  his  timbers  "  with 
astonishment,   and  **  splice  his  mainbrace "  with  delight;  then, 
finally,  he  would  say.    "  Take  her,  my  boy — she's  worthy  of  you," 
(ff  something   to  that   effect  !       And  then  Pepin  thought  how 
be  would  take  her  —  and  he  got   so    immersed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  prodigious  thought,  that  he  did   not  notice   the 
gradual  departure  of    the    guests,    until    he    suddenly   became 
sensible  of  the  immediate  presence  of  his  divinity,  who  slipped 
a  letter  and  a  purse  into  his  hands,   and  with  a  hurried   ex- 
planation that  she  must    go   to  look  after  the   comfort   of    her 
departing  friends,  bade  him  good  night  and  God  speed,  and  was 
gone. 

He  was  rather  taken  aback  at   the  abruptness  of  this  leave. 

taking,  for  he  had  meant  to  say  something  tender  at  pai'ting  ;  but 

Ik  comforted  himself  by  thinking  of  their  next  meeting,  auJ  the 

itapendous  results  that  would  then  ensue;  and  he  furthermore 

relieved  his  feelings  by  thanking  Captain  Bell  with  extreme  waraith 

andfenour  for  the  delighful,  enchanting  evening  he  had  enjoyed, 

aad  then  taking  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  him,  which  made  the 

(id  gentleman  jokingly  ask  him   ''whether  he  thought  of  dying 

•fertlyr'  to  which  Pepin  responded  "that  he  sincerely   hoped 

Dot;"  but  did  it  in  a  way  that  left  it  open  to  be  inferred  that  he 

■light  meet  with  a  violent  death  at  no  very  distant  period.     For  he 

Wread  many  authentic  cases  of  people  losing  their  way  and  being 

fezen  to  death  ;  and  he  knew  the  risk  would  be  his  shortly,  and 

ke  gloried  in  the  knowledge. 
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By  the  Author  of  "Tho  Widower's  Wooing,"  **  Maude  CarrinRton's  Mistake," 


"EULES  TO  BE  0BSER\T:D  AT  STANTON  HA.LL  IN  THE 
EVENT  OP  FIRE. 

"Rule  No,  1. — As  Women  .are  certain  in  emergencies  to  lose  the  little 
liead  tliey  have,  they  are  desired,  should  a  fire  occur,  to  cut  a  hole  in  a 
blanket  and  put  their  headfi  through  it,  and  then  to  assist  in  saving  the  moat 
portable  of  the  furniture.  N.B.— The  blanket  had  better  be  kept  ready  fosr 
use  by  each  woman  in  my  establishment/' 

** Absurd!'*  I  cried,  taking  down  a  large  card  which  hung 

over    the    drawing-room    mantle-piece.     *'  We    can't    have  this 

hanging  there,  May  :  it's  too  ridiculous.    I  shall  hide  it  somewhere.'* 

I  had  barely  concealed  the  obnoxious  card  under  the  sofr 
cushion,  when  the  author  of  these  curious  rules  entered  the  room- 
where  May  and  I  were  sitting  enjoying  a  cosy  chat  in  the  gloaming 
of  a  dark  December  afternoon.  Advancing  into  the  bright  fire- 
light, he  exclaimed :  **  Why,  bless  me !  where's  that  card  of  mine  t 
It  was  hanging  here  this  morning.  Who  has  touched  it,  I  should, 
like  to  know?" 

*'I  am  the  culprit/'  I  said.     ^*You  must  blame  me;   and  I 
promise  to  cut  the  blankets  to-morrow." 

The  wind  was  sighing  and  moaning  outside  amid  the  branches 
of  the  old  fir-trees  in  the  now  desolate  garden,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  lilac  bushes  were  swayed  against  the  panes  of  the  low,  old* 
fashioned  windows   of  the  low,  old-fashioned   drawing-room;  fo*" 
everything  at  Stanton  Hall,  saving  our  two  young  selves,  dated 
from   1700  and  something ;  and  Stanton  Hall  itself  dated  from.  I 
don't  know  when,  but  very  far  back,  indeed,  I  should  think;  i* 
never  could  have  had  any  pretension  to  style  of  any  kind,  arehi* 
tecturally  speaking,  either  Norman,  or  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan,  at 
even  Gothic;  but  was  built,  I  suppose,  because  some  one  wanted* 
large  house  to  live  in,  and  was  not  particular  as  to  what  it  looked 
like  from  an  outside  point  of  view.      For  it  was  square,  and  greji 
and  bare,  and    very  ugly,  while    within   the  rooms    were  verj 
numerous  and  comfortably,  if  not  luxuriously,  furnished.    There 
were  old-fashioned  chairs  and  old-fashioned  china,  and  old-fashionei 
mirrors,  which  were  evidently  designed  as  an  antidote  to  vani^. 
Venus  herself  would  have  appeared  a  plain.looking  young  penoi^ 
had  she  ventured  to  peep  into  them.     I  confess  I  avoided  them  on 
principle,  having  once  seen  my  oval  face  puffed  out  like  a  yeDow 
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in;  my  shapely  head — ^for  I  have  a  shapely  head  and  an 
Qce  of  russet-brown  hair — flattened  down  |to  within  one  inch 
little  pointed  chin,  leaving   me  all  eyes  and  a  tumed-up 

0  it  was  a  horrible  caricature  of  Marian  Neville,  my  sprightly 
too  sprightly  to  suit  the  notions  of  Admiral  CufFe,  whose 

ad  ward  I  was.  He  got  on  much  better  with  his  ward  No.  2, 
oesake  and  cousin,  Marian  Neville,  called  May,  to  dis- 
i  her  from  me.     We  might  have  been  twins,  for  we  were 

1  the  same  day,  and,  singularly  enough,  we  had  both  been 
e  same  Christian  name.  Moreover  we  were  left  motherless 
lerless  about  the  same  time,  only  that  my  parents  died  in 
1,  and  May's  father  and  mother  in  India.  Captain  Neville, 
r  brother,  was  in  a  cavalry  regiment  and  comparatively  a 
u ;  while  Captain  Neville,  the  younger  brother,  had  married 
jss — the  beautiful  Miss  Bradley —who  was  May's  mother, 
two  poor  little  orphans  were  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
Fames ;  and  he,*  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  two 
Ipless  charges,  asked  everybody's  advice,  and  then  did  what 
e  blarned  him  for  doing — he  placed  us  in  a  convent,  near 
here  we  remained  until  we  were  seventeen,  with  occasional 

the  homes  of  our  schoolfellows  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  I 
ave  been  May's  senior  by  years,  from  the  care  I  took,  and 
inj/  I  bestowed,  and  the  love  I  felt  for  my  little  May  flower, 
d  to  call  her,  for  she  was  small  and  slight,  and  delicate  and 
he  was  quite  half  a  head  shorter  than  I  was,  and  if  her 
ace  did  not  at  once  take  strangers  by  storm,  and  if  they 
les  rather  overlooked  her,  they  made  up  for  it  when  they 
)  know  her  and  her  childlike,  innocent  ways,  so  full  of 
and  winning  grace.  With  her  dark-brown  eyes  and  her 
lite  skin,  she  reminded  one  of  a  little,  white  kitten,  or  a 
hite  dove,  or  of  anything  that  was  soft  and  white,  and  warm 
ining.  We  had  everything  in  common ;  in  childhood  we 
ur  toys  and  our  bonbons,  as  we  now  shared  the  amusements, 
Misures,    and   advantages,   of  our  young  ladyhood      May 

on  our  continuing  to  dress  alike;  and  as  pink  was  her 
e  eolour,  our  plumage  looked  a  trifle  gay  for  our  sombre 
dings,  and  our  pink  cambric,  pink  cashmeres,  pink  silks,  and 
lies,  used  to  msJce  Uncle  James  inveigh  against  the  extrava- 
f  our  sex. 

:e  in  our  fate,  as  far  as  we  had  hitherto  travelled,  we  were 
rly  unlike  in  our  fortunes.  May  being  an  heiress,  and  I 
portionless  ;  for  she  would  inherit  £100,000  on  her  coming 
ie  dower  of  her  dead  mother,  while  I  should  inherit  £5000 
p"  dear  extravagant  father. 
\  heiress-ship  of  hers  troubled  her  very  much.      She  was  a 
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romantic  little  soul,  and  was  morbidly  fearful  of  not  being  woo 
for  her  sweet  self ;  so  she  had  pledged  me  to  secrecy  as  to  which 
us  two  was  the  rich  Marian  Neville,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
enlighten  the  world  but  Uncle  James,  and  as  his  dislike  of  fortun> 
hunters  ranked  next  to  his  dislike  of,  and  contempt  for,  our  sex,  1 
did  not  attempt  to  discourage  the  notion  that  gained  ground  in  tl 
neighbourhood  that  the  tall,  handsome,  high-spirited  Miss  Nevill 
was  the  fortunate  heiress 

We  had  never  been  separated  but  once,  and  that  once  wa 
when  she  left  us  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  married  school-felb 
of  ours  in  Lincolnshire.  I  had  caught  cold  and  could  not  go  a 
the  last  moment ;  but  I  insisted  on  her  doing  so,  and  how  I  after 
wards  regretted  that  visit  was  ever  paid  !  but  for  that  she  migh 
never  have  known  Mr.  Warburton.  I  don't  say  that  he  was  no 
just  the  sort  of  man  a  girl  like  her  would  make  a  hero  of,  especiall; 
if  he  laid  himself  out  to  please  her,  as  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  b 
afterwards  laid  himself  out  to  please  me.  •  I  can't  deny  his  goo 
looks  either ;  they  were  patent  to  all.  He  fancied,  and,  I  think 
people  fancied,  that  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Crow 
Prince  of  Germany,  and,  I  believe,  he  used  to  cut  his  hair  an 
grow  his  moustache  after  those  of  that  august  model.  Oh,  wb 
did  that  dear,  good-natured,  round-faced,  blue-eyed,  stalwa: 
Harvey  Prescott  invite  such  a  ^volf  in  sheep's  clothing  to  stay  indei 
nately  at  Prescott  Grange  \  Did  his  slight  acquaintance  with  hi: 
warrant  such  a  blunder,  as  I  must  call  it  ?  And  then  he  was 
blind  as  not  even  to  see  that  May  was  all  sparkle,  and  animatio" 
and  coquetry,  whan  that  provokingly  good-looking  Mr.  Warburtc 
was  present. 

Before  Harvey  brought  him  to  our  house  I  suspected,  from  mai 
little  hints  and  half  confessions  dropped  by  May,  how  matters  sto 
between  them.  He  had  laid  sie^e  to  her  tender  little  heart  frc 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  and  though  nothing  of  a  defini 
nature  had  been  actually  said  by  him,  he  had  yet  implied  unutti 
able  devotion.  She  was  as  sure  of  his  affection  as  though  he  b 
actually  and  positively  declared  himself ;  and  it  was  with  unbound 
delight  that  she  heard  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Prescotts. 

Knowing  all  this,  great  was  my  indignation  and  astonishmc 
at  finding  the  whole  battery  of  his  attentions  turned  exclusively 
me.  It  was  on  me,  and  not  on  May,  that  he  bestowed  his  ten* 
glances,  his  low,  whispered  words,  his  hand  pressures,  his  o 
spoken  admiration ;  and  May,  with  all  a  woman's  injustice,  I 
the  blame  of  her  lover's  fickleness  at  my  door,  quite  ignoring 
the  probability  of  his  having  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
heiress.ship.  1  never  for  one  moment  attributed  the  change  in  1 
to  aught  else.     I  had  heard  that  he  was  very  impecunious,  tho' 
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of  good  family ;  and  thought  doubtless  that  he  was  in  search  of  an 

heiress,  that  he  wanted  to  marry  money — ^many  people  do;  it*s 

uroal^  if  not  chivalrous.     Still  I  could  not  forgive  him  for  making  a 

dinttlecock  of  May's  heart,  and  winning  her  love  when  he  supposed 

]ier  to  be  rich,  only  to  throw  it  aside  f o  coolly  when  he  imagined 

lumself  to  have  been  mistaken.     Neither  could  I  excuse  the  insult  to 

ber  as  well  as  to  me — in  his  thus  openly  seeking  me  under  the  eyes 

<j(  her  he  had  so  recently  sought.      I  therefore,  forbore  to  set  him 

light,  feeling  it  would  be  doing  a  wrong  instead  of  a  kindness  to 

May,  and  to  that  honest  Harvey  Prescott  who  so  loved  her,  though 

alently  and  humbly  as  yet.     But  to  return  to  Uncle  James.     He 

inis  always  very  kind  to  us  provided  we  did  not  run  counter  to  any 

ot  his  hobbies — and  he  had  many.     These  rules  in  case  of  fire  were 

his  last.     They  were  written  out  in  a  large  text  hand  on  cardboard, 

j  and  were  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  all  over  the  house,  from 

kitchen  to  attics. 

*'I  am  surprised  at  your  taking  them  down,"  he  continued. 
"Have  the  goodness,  my  dear,  to  put  them  where  you  found  them." 
And  he  placed  himself  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  lire, 
looking  very  combattive.  His  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  irritation, 
kia  white  hair  standing  very  erect,  and  bis  weather-beaten  old 
ikce  looking  additionally  rosy,  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
^,  the  fire,  and  the  heat  of  his  argument. 

''I'll  put  them  up  again,"  persisted  I,  **  before  dinner,  as  soon 
«s  our  rehearsal  is  over,*'  and  I  drew  the  skirt  of  my  pink  cashmere 
*^y  from  too  close  contact  with  his  boots,  which  were  not  guiltless 
<' mud,  and  gently  smoothed  the  brown  fur  with  which  it  was 
trimmed. 

"We  expect  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Warburton  every  minute 
"^n't  we,  May? — Will  you  be  prompter,  uncle,  I  asked,  by 
^y  of  compliment,  though  devoutly  hoping  he  would  refuse.  *'  It's 
^  first  rehearsal,  and  I'm  afraid  we  don't  any  of  us  half  know  our 
P^  as  yet." 

"Thank  you,  no,  my  dear  ;  I'm  too  old  for  such  nonsense.     It's 

^  well  for  you  young  people;  but  in  my  vouni^^  days  young 

^68  had  something  else  to  do  than  act  plays." 

May  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  low  chair,  bending  forward 

^  fo  con  her  part  by  the  fire-light,  her  eyes  bent  down  to  tiie  book 

^ttting  on  her  knees. 

***  Such  devotion  as  yours  deserves  an  adequate  reward/  "  she 

murmured.     **  *  My  happiness,  I  feel,  will  be  secure  in  your  hands. 

Such  devotion  as  yours* — .      Oh,  Marian,  I  can't  get  this  bit  by 

heart,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  you  take  the  book,  dear,  f:nd  let  me  try. 

I'm  sure  I  shall  never  know  it." 

**  Rubbish  !"  cried  Uncle  James,  contemptuously.  **  Can't  you 
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find  anything  better  to  learn  than  that ;  in  my  days  Shakespeai 
was  thought  good  enough." 

**  Shakespeare  is  quite  beyond  us,"  cried  May,  laughing  ;  "  th 
little  comeily  is  almost  too  much  for  me.  You  are  responsible 
I  break  down,  Marian,'*  she  added,  giving  me  the  book. 

It  was  very  well  for  her  to  say  that,  but  I  knew  well  enou^ 
whose  pursuasions  it  was  that  had  induced  May  to  undertake  ih 
part  of  '*  Lady  Alice  **  in  the  clever  and  original  comedy  of  "Tvc 
Strings  to  my  Bow;*'  she  wanted  to  play  Juliet  to  Mi*.  Warren 
Warburton's  Romeo. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  fall  through,  after  all/'  I  said.  **  Certainly, 
we  don't  seem  to  find  any  one  to  take  the  part  of  ray  haughty 
father.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Prescott  to  scour  the  country  for  a 
suitable  parent  for  me,  so  we  must  wait  and  see  what  he  says  about 
it  when  he  comes."  A  ring  at  the  door-bell  informed  us  that  the 
actors  had  arrived,  and  the  next  moment  three  gentlemen  entered 
the  drawing-room.  I  seized  the  poker,  not  as  a  weapon  of  defence 
against  the  advances  of  the  new-comers,  but  with  a  view  of  making 
the  wood  blaze  up  brightly,  that  I  might  see  what  the  stranger 
was  like. 

**Have  you  brouj];ht  me  a  father,  Mr.  Prescott?"  I  exclaimed, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  sorry  for  the  remark,  for  the  blazing 
wood  threw  a  flickering  light  over  the  room,  and  over  the  face  of 
the  stranger — for  it  was  at  him  I  looked ;  and  instead  of  a  young 
Oxford  man  I  had  expected  Mr.  Prescott  woidd  have  captured  from 
that  seat  of  learning,  I  saw  a  staid-looking,  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  short  yellow  moustache,  a  full  face,  tall,  and  round-shouldered, 
and  wearing  his  left  arm  in  a  slini;. 

The  stranger  laughed  a  pleasant  laugh,  quite  the  pleasanteat  * 
had  ever  heard,  as  he  said,  advancing  to  my  side,  with  quiet  self- 
possession,  "  I  believe  I  am  brought  here  for  that  purpose  ;  and  I 
willingly  place  myself  at  your  disposal.  Miss  Neville.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  treat  my  daughter  with  undue  severity,  or 
to  blight  her  matrimonial  prospects,"  and  the  kindest  pair  of  eyes 
in  the  world  scanned  my  face  in  the  flickering  light. 

'•  Miss  Neville,"  cried  Harvey  Prescott,  as  old  Anthony  brought 
in  the  lamp  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  "  you  will  find  Major  Qun- 
thorpe  a  great  acquisition;  I  met  him  quite  by  chance  this  morning; 
he  is  staying  with  a  brother  of  his  at  Oxford ;  he  is  one  of  thl 
Ashantee  heroes,  so  you  must  make  much  of  him  ;  his  name  wil 
look  very  well  in  the  programme." 

Uncle  James  now  came  forward,  and  shook  hands  cordiallj  wit 
Major  Gunthorpe  before  beating  a  retreat,  remarking  that  he  shoal 
only  be  in  the  way  if  he  stayed,  and  we  should  probably  get  < 
better  without  him. 
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ifehearsal  begun  yery  tamely  at  first.  Major  Gunthorpe  read 
iispart  from  his  book,  and  I,  being  his  only  and  much-loved 
daughter,  was  ever  by  his  side,  and  received  much  paternal  patting 
from  him,  which  soon  caused  us  to  be  on  surprisingly  good  terms 
m'th  each  other,  considering  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance ; 
and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  scene,  I  had  to  sink  fainting  in 
Iiis  arms,  on  the  discovery  of  my  lover's  treachery,  and  he  had  to 
exclaim,  "  From  henceforth,  my  child,  we  will  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other;  1  will  remove  you  far  from  this  traitor's  path,"  ho  glanced 
»  beautifully  at  the  traitor — Warren  Warburton — and  looked  so 
tenderly  down  on  me,  sobbing  on  his  breast,  that  Harvey  Prescott 
exclaimed  enthusiastically,  **  Bravo !  Gunthorpe.  Didn't  I  say  you 
would  do  it  first-rate ;  you  are  the  best  father  I  ever  knew." 

His  only  answer  was  a  quiet  smile  at  me,  which  made  me 
somehow  feel  rather  conscious. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  certainly  not  at  his  best  this  evening.  His 
lot  was  to  make  alternate  love  to  *'  Lady  Alice  "  and  *'  Rose  "^ 
Hay  and  myself.  I  watched  him  closely,  and  noticed  how  listlessly 
Mid  mechanically  he  said  his  love  speeches  to  her,  while  she,  with 
ker  cheeks  flushed,  and  a  vibration  in  her  musical  voice,  told  too 
flainly — at  [least,  to  me — that  she  was  not  acting  at  all,  but  was 
^  much  in  earnest.  I  hoped  that  she  would  notice  the  difference 
<if  Iiis  manners  towards  us  both  as  /felt  and  noticed  it ;  and  at  laist 
I  think  she  did,  and  someone  else  also — one  new  recruit, — for  after 
I  and  Mr.  Warburton  had  gone  through  a  very  pretty  love  scene, 
wliich  was  most  affecting  and  effective,  and  where  he  had  to  plead 
^  my  love  on  his  bended  knees,  and  where  he  pleads  with  such 
•wnestness  and  force  as  to  make  me  quite  angry  with  him,  more 
•specially  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  only  trifling  with  my  affections, 
^le  devotedly  attached  to  the  Lady  Alice,  I  felt  inclined  try 
^e  him  for  his  cool  impudence  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
^on  to  make  a  display  of  admiration  of  myself. 

After  this  terribly  compromising  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

Warburton,  Major  Gunthorpe,  from  being  actively  pleasant  towards 

Bte,  became  merely  passively  so,  giving  me  up  to  him  in  every  littlo 

tay  he  could  in  a  most  provoking  manner.      I  felt  inclined  to 

ifpset  and  extinguish  Mr.  Warburton  to  the  best  of  my  power,  but 

then  I  reflected  that  I  should  be  doing  May  a  service,  and  a  great 

one,  if  I  could  help  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  man  she  was 

letting  her  tender  little  heart  grow  fond  of,  before,  by  any  mis- 

^nce,  he  should  come  to  learn  that  she,  and  not  I,  possessed  what 

16  was  in  search  of — money  ;  besides,  Harvey  Prescott  seemed  so 

appy  and  contented  if  allowed  to  be  near  her,  taking  what  I  knew 

ras  only  good-natured  friendship  on  her  part  for  the  feeling  that 

dated  on  his ;  and  thinking,  moreover,  as  I  did,  that  by.and-bye 
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«he  might  favourably  contrast  the  worthlessness  of  the  one  with  th< 
worth  of  the  other,  and  so  allow  herself  to  be  consoled.  I  deter 
mined  that  she  should  be  disenchanted  as  soon  as  possible  if  ii 
depended  on  me,  at  the  risk  of  my  being  reckoned  a  flirt  by— well 
-everybody. 

"  Have  you  met  Mr.  Warburton  1"  I  presently  asked  of  Majo: 
Gunthorpe,  finding  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  cordiality 
between  them ;  "  he  is  reckoned  a  very  good  actor."  He  looked a1 
me  quietly,  as  if  meditating  on  the  motive  of  my  question,  and  then 
answered  slowly — 

'^  I  suppose  he  is  a  good  actor ;  he  seems  to  understand  his  part 
very  well.     Perhaps  he  has  practiced  it  a  good  deal." 

"  Not  with  me,"  I  answered  quickly  ;  **  this  is  the  first  rehearsal 
we  have  had."  I  was  unaccountably  anxious  to  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  impression  that  was  evidently  taking  root  there,  respecting 
myself  and  Mr.  Warburton ;  but  I  fancy  that  I  failed  in  this,  for  he 
only  said,  drily — 

"  If  that  is  the  case  it  does  him  great  credit ;  but  I  am  hardly 
a  competent  man  to  pass  judgment  on  his  merits,  as  I  confess  the 
little  I  know  of  him  has  not  prejudiced  me  in  his  favour.  But 
pardon  me,"  he  added  lightly,  "I  ought  to  find  something  mow 
agreeable  to  say  to  you.     Ought  I  not  1" 

"  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  congratulate  you,"  said  asoft^ 
small  voice  at  my  elbow.  **  My  dear  Miss  Neville,  I  am  channel 
with  your  vivacity  and  espieglerie.  I  was  prepared  for  much,  but 
not  go  much  real  talent  as  yon  have  displayed  this  evening." 

A  rebufif  almost  sprung  to  my  lips  at  this  ill-timed  flattery,  but 
instead  of  which  I  bestowed  upon  him  a  pleasant  smile,  and  sail 
meekly,  **I  hope  your  praise  is  not  satire  in  disguise,  for  lam 
Afraid  I  hardly  played  up  to  you." 

"That  will  come  in  time,"  he  murmured,  bending  over  me; 
**  I  dare  not  hope  for  more  as  yet." 

"  We  are  not  acting  now,  Mr.  Warburton,"  I  said,  annoyed tltf* 
Major  Gunthorpe  should  have  moved  away  in  so  marked  a  manner. 

"  Indeed  we  are  not,  dear  Miss  Neville,"  he  replied.  "  I  nev« 
was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life ;  never  so  desirous  to  please,  and 
never  so  far  from  succeeding  I  fear. 

His  handsome  face  was  very  close  to  mine,  far  too  close  I  thought^ 
as  he  stood  smiling  with  the  conscious  air  of  a  favoured  lover, 
stroking  his  moustache  with  one  hand,  and  idly  playing  with  » 
locket  attached  to  his  watch-chain  with  the  other.  I  felt  we  wa* 
making  a  ridiculous  tableau,  and  that  Major  Gunthorpe  thought  aft 
much.  So  I  laughed  a  little  mocking  laugh,  pausing  before  <snm- 
ing  the  room  to  where  May  and  Harvey  Prescott  were  standing,  to 
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•*  I  don't  beliere  in  your  humility  a-bit,  Mr.  Warburton  ;  and 

ow  you  don't  wish  I  should." 

ilay  and  Harrey  Prescott  were  in    deep   conversation,  their 

Is  bent  close  together  over  the  little  book  they  held,  though  her 

ty  head  hardly  reached  to  his  shoulder.  ^ 

"  You  mustn't  say  that  bit  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Prescott ;  for  I 

s  to  recover  from   my  embarrassment  on  your    unexpected 

iaration,"    May  was   saying;  **  and  you  don't  give  me  time 

;in  again?*' 

"  Since  the  first  moment  I  saw  yon,  dear  Lady  Alice,*'  com 

need  Btirvey,   "  I  have  known  but  one  hope,  one  wish,  one 

)ught— " 

"You  make  me  laugh,  Mr.  Prescott,"  she  said,  taking  the 
ok  from  his  hand;  *'you  run  the  words  all  together.     You  are 

too  great  a  hurry.  We'll  have  a  quiet  little  rehearsal 
•morrow,  that  will  be  best,  won't  it,  Marian?"  she  added,  turning 
me. 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  put  up  with  me !"  Harvey  murmured. 
What  time  shall  I  come?" 

"Whenever  you  like,"  she  answered,  good-naturedly;  and 
ode  James  just  then  making  his  appearance^  with  the  intimation 
at  the  half-hour  bell  would  ring  directly,  the  gentleman  took  the 
nt,  and  after  a  general  and  lively  discussion  as  to  future  rehearsals 
d  invitations  to  be  given  and  costumes  to  be  worn,  they  soon 
A  their  leave. 

The  ten  days  that  followed  threw  us  more  than  ever  together ; 
ae  days  we  met  at  Prescott  Grange,  Harvey's  paternal  home, 
iere  the  people  made  much  of  us,  EEarvey,  their  only  child, 
og  more  like  a  grandson  than  a  son  to  them,  they,  his  parents, 
'ing  married  late  in  life,  as  well  as  others.  We  all  met  at  Stanton 
U.  Nothing  especially  interesting  took  place  on  these  occasions, 
ond  Warren  Warburton  making  himself  horribly  conspicuous  by 

devotion  to  me;  while  May  grew  sad  and  reserved,  with  a 
3b  of  coldness  in  manner  towards  me,  which  was  natural  under 

circumstances;  but  which  grieved  me  very  much.  As  to 
or  Gunthorpe,  the  more  we  saw  of  him  the  more  we  liked  him. 
le  James  took  an  especial  fancy  to  him,  asking  him  to  dinner 
stimes,  and  even  to  stay  the  night,  a  great  mark  of  favour  on 
Hirt  when  this  happened.     I  sometimes  took  a  stroll  with  him 

breakfEist.  There  wasn't  much  to  see  about  the  quiet  old 
»,  but  what  there  was  I  showed  him  ;  the  dogs  and  our  horses, 
the  greenhouse,  and  even  the  pigs,  for  he  said  he  was  fond  of 
ing  ;  so  of  course  I  took  him  to  the  farm -yard,  and  m  ide  him 
re  the  turkies,  and  the  geese,  and  the  pigeons.  I  was  quite 
ised  at  a  soldier  beiug  so  domestic  and  so  easilv  pleaded.     And 

O 
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urith  my  short  gown,  and  my  stout  boots,  and  my  warm  gr^ej 
jacket  trimmed  with  beaver,  I  braved  all  weathers,  taking  \^ng 
walks  with  him  and  Uncle  James,  May  being  too  delicate  to  face 
the  cold  winds  and  the  frost,  and  sometimes  the  snow.      I  did  mi 
know  how  thoroughly  happy  I  was  at  this  time  till  afterwards. 
Uncle  James  made  me  blush  on3  day  by  telling  me,  before  Major 
Gunthorpe,  that  I  was  looking  radiant,  and  even  asked  him,  witlk 
charming  simplicity,  if  it  were  not  so. 

*'  Nothing  like  exercise  for  young  ladies,  is  there,  Gunthorpe!'* 
he  said,  tapping  my  cheek,  for  he  was  in  a  particularly  good  liumour 
this  morning.     *'Youv*e  got  your  mother's  grey  eyes,  Marian,  if 
you  have  nothing  else,  and  you  remind  me  of  her  very  much  at 
tiiues,  poor  thing  !" 

Major  Gunthorpe's  answer  to  this  was  a  pleasant  protectioS 
smile,  offering  me,  at  the  same  time,  his  hand,  in  his  gallant,  semi* 
paternal,  wholly  tender  manner,  to  assist  me  in  crossing  an  unevenly 
muddy  stretch  of  ground,  while  perpetrating  a  little  joke  as  to  lus 
making  the  best  use  he  could  of  the  only  hand  he  had. 

I  thought  him  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  he  had  seen 
and  done  so  much,  he  knew  so  many  people  worth  knowing,  \M 
had  such  a  happy  knack  of  conversing  without  seeming  to  oonver8e> 
It  was  no  wonder  Uncle  James  monopolised  him  in  the  way  li^ 
did,  and  no  wonder  every  one  liked  him  and  I  more  than  all. 

The  evening  of  our  theatricals  found  us  with  a  very  sympathettf^ 
and   good-natured   audience.      The    temporary  theatre  in  otbar 
•words,  the  long  dining-room — was  delightfully  crowded ;  it  mademjr 
heart  beat  on  first  seeing  such  an  array  of  faces.     I  was  sure  baif    : 
the  country  was  there,  with  half  the  country's  friends  ;   and  in  aA   C 
imposing  background  of  domestics,  coachmen  and  footmen,  stabb^   ^ 
boys,  gardeners,  ladies'.maids,  housemaids,  and  kitchen-maids,  alt    i 
were  there  to  admire  and  to  applaud.  \ 

We  all  knew  our  parts,  and  all  acted  our  best,  and  the  gento   A 
Lady  Alice  looked  very  lovely  in  her  rich  dresses,  in  her  robe  of 
black  velvet  and  old  lace,  and  diamoul  stars,  and  again  in  thi 
Tobe  of  pale  pink   silk   and  pearls,    and  lastly,   in  her  sea-{[Mi 
shimmering  valise  ;  for  Lady   Alice  was  the  wealthy  daughter  4L 
a  noble  Cavalier,  while  I,  as  a   Puritan  maiden,  the  daughter  of  ^  ^ 
stem  puritan  parent  was  attired  with  puritan  simplicity,  the  onif    '] 
lelief  to  my  soft  grey  dress  being  my  cuflfs  and  collar  of  white  lintt,   V 
and  my  red-brown  hair  loosely  ^ied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  so  looMiy  . 
tied  that  when  I  was  finally  folded  in  my  father's  arm,  a  stray  tiM 
caught  in  a  button  of  his  coat,  and  my  efforts  to  disentaag^  ft 
only  brought  down  my  wealth  of  hair  over  my  shoulders  in  graoofol  ]^ 
contusion,  adding  to  the  abandonment  of  my  attitude:  the  audienoi  I 
considering  tlie  itiider  manner  in  which  Le  s^moolhed  it  back  firoia  \ 
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mj  face  as  a  part  of  the  tableau,  pronounced  the  scene  an  excellently 
ammged  one  and  true  to  nature,  while  I  foolishly  thought  that 
the  touch  was  a  losing  one,  as  I  looked  up  into  his  face  for  one 
moment.  After  the  play,  when  we  had  all  resumed  our  ordinary 
tttire,  there  was  a  little  dancing  and  a  great  supper,  in  the  interval 
of  which  Warren  Warburton  contrived  to  isolate  me  from  the  others, 
much  against  my  will.  **  Your  uncle  is  looking  for  you,  Miss 
Neville^  I  think/*  he  said ;  ''  I  saw  him  in  the  billiard-room 
list." 

"Thanks  !'*  I  answered  ;  **  I  will  go  to  him,"  and  I  ran  quickly 
dovnthe  old  corridor  to  the  dimly-Iightcd  billiard.room.  One  glance 
showed  me  it  was  empty,  and  I  was  about  to  return  to  the  dra>ving- 
loom,  when  I  turned  and  beheld  Mr.  Warburton  on  the  threshhold. 
He  had  followed  me  there,  and  caught  my  hand  as  I  was  about  to 
psshim. 

**Stay  one  moment,  Miss  Neville,"  he  said;  "  I  never  get  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  Sit  down  here,  won't  you  ?  and  let 
me  talk  to  you." 

No,  indeed,  *'  I  replied ;  ' '  we  can  talk  here — can't  we  ?  then  I  can 
aeewhat  every  one  is  doing."  The  hall  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
wu  lined  with  couches  and  settees,  and  everyone  was  talking  and 
laughing  in  little  groups. 

*'  As  you  like,"  he  answered,  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall ; 
"as  long  as  I  am  with  you  I  don't  much  care  where  we  are^ 
pnnriding  you  will  smile  on  me  ever  so  little." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Warburton,"  I  said,  impulsively.  "That's  one  of 
joor  gallant  speeches,  that  you  have  ready  for  all  occasions.  I 
daresay  you  have  said  the  same  to  many  others,  my  cousin  May, 
perhaps  1"  and  I  looked  at  him  keenly  to  see  how  he  took  my 
thnm. 

A  half  contemptuous  smile  flickered  for  a  moment  over  his  cold 
good-looking  &ce,  and  then  he  said  earnestly — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Marian,  you  can  do  yourself  the  injustice  of  being 
jealous  of  your  little  insipid  cousin,  Mayl"  and  he  shrugged  his 
ihonlders.  *^l(lake  your  mind  quite  easy,  my  dear  girl — I  have 
]M?er  thought  seriously  of  her  for  one  moment ;  she  is  as  tame  and 
childiah  as  yon  arejnjuan/  and  tantalising,  my  bewitching  Marian." 

"You  think  so,*'  I  said  dryly,  controlling  with  diflSculty  the 
indignation  I  felt  that  he  could  so  speak  of  my  beautiful  little  May. 
"Bbwlncky  it  isshe  doesn't  hear  you  I — she  wouldn't  feel  flattered. 
Who  knows  1"  I  added  carelessly,  •*  perhaps  you  will  say  something 
egnaHy  disagreeable  of  me  to-morrow." 

''Do  yon  think  I  should?"  he  cried  bending  his  eyes  down  to 
nine  with  an  impassioned  glance.  ''Can  you  not  read  my  heart 
better  than  ihia—my  beautiful  Marian  1" 
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**  I  wonH  let  you  talk  to  me  like  this/'  I  said  with  affected  play- 
fulness;  **  it's  chilly  here  and  they  are  all  moving  into  the  supper* 
room;  give  me  something  to  eat."  And  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  followed  to  the  supper-room  in  the  wake  of  the  others,  hating 
my  self-imposed  task,  and  yet  glad  that  my  opinion  of  this  man 
was  a  correct  one,  and  thankful  that  my  darling  would  escape  his 
clutches  by  my  means. 


HESPERUS. 

I. 

Pale,  tremulous  orb,  most  like  the  love 
Which,  when  my  mom  of  life  was  done, 
Tet  ere  had  waned  the  westering  sun, 

Smiled  on  my  path  from  Heaven  above* 

II. 

The  garish  joys  of  day  were  fled. 
Youth's  noontide  hour  for  ever  past, 
Shadows  were  falling  deep  and  fast, 

And  many  anyone  I  loved  was  dead, 

m. 

When  in  the  purple-shadowed  sky 

Thy  gentle  radiance  stole  from  far, 

Then  rounded  into  Hesper-star, 
So  bright  because  none  else  were  by. 

IV. 

Yet  even  when  they  thickly  stole. 
Poor  puny  orbs,  upon  the  night. 
Thine  influence  still,  more  full  and  bright. 

Exerted  all  its  old  control ; 

V. 

And  still  will  shine,  when  night  is  deep. 
And,  gathered  to  our  solemn  rest. 
With  heads  upon  the  pillow  press'd. 
We  calmly  rest  in  dreamless  sleep. 

VI. 
Yet  ere  descends  that  certain  night. 

Let  us  the  gende  witchery  own, 

And  wander,  thou  and  I  alone. 
Beneath  the  hallowed  gloaming  light* 

ClodbMoktcb^ 
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THE    HUNCHBACK    CASHIER: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTUKYJ 

CHAPTER  I. 

AFTER  THE  FUNEBAL. 

l^EAB  to  the  City  of  Winchester  lies  the  small  village  of  Little 

Worthy,  a  quaint-looking  place  full  of  associations  with  the  past. 

Here  is  the  old  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  dating  centuries 

heck,  with  the  three  large  ston^ figures  in  front  of  the  door,  supposed 

to  represent  Christ  and  the  two  Marys.     The  broad  meadows,  and 

fidds,  and  green  woodlands  that  lie  all  around  tlie  little  village,  were 

I^Ten  by  the  third  son  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  monks  of  Hyde 

Abbey  eight  hundred  years  ago.     How  things  have  changed  since 

then !    How  many  have  come  and  gone,  and  played  out  the  dream 

rf life  b  that  little  village,  and  in  the  old  cathedral  city — church. 

loen  and  people,  knights  and  burghers,  young  and  old  ! 

Perhaps  thoughts  similar  to  these  were  passing  through  the 
™d  of  a  sorrowing  widow,  who,  with  her  two  orphan  children, 
^t  weeping  on  a  stile,  midway  between  Winchester  and  Little 
Worthy. 

It  was  a  bright  July  afternoon,  and  the  sun  poured  down,  hot 
Mri  glaring,  on  the  sad  group ;  but  the  weary,  heart-broken  woman 
little  heeded  it ;  she  had  seemed  as  one  moving  in  a  dream,  and  had 
scarce  yet  passed  from  her  trance  of  grief.  All  nature,  however 
was  bright  and  joyous,  in  sad  contrast  with  her  sorrow-stricken  face. 
Tte  birds  were  twittering  in  a  clump  of  fine  old  oaks  hard  by, 
Diowers  were  singing  in  a  neighbouring  hay-field,  the  blue  waters 
^ftlieltchen  wound  like  a  band  of  silver  through  the  green  land- 
^pe ;  and  in  the  distance,  melting  away  into  the  golden  clouds  of 
fewest,  lay  the- North  Downs,  a  long  range  of  greyish-white  hills, 
^th  a  stretch  of  heath,  forming  a  dark  purple  patch  amidst  the 
filter  tints  of  the  uplands. 

Mrs.  Berrington  was  young  in  years  and  old  in  sorrow.    On  that 

•  ^  catastrophe  of  this  story  is  founded  upon  fact.  It  is  scarcely  necessaty 
^^ttbwrilep  iheold  say,  that  for  the  allusions  to  manners, customs,  costumes, 
*jd  80  forth,  the  is  indebted  to  old  pamplilets,  newspapers,  magazines,  &c,  of 
ftekHctttwy. 
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bright  summer  afternoon  she  had  followed  the  body  of  her  husbau 
hrough  the  streets  of  the  city  to  its  last  resting-place.  Amoi 
those  old  houses,  with  their  rcxi-tiled  roofs,  she  could  look  upon  tl 
grey  towers  of  the  churchy  beneath  whose  walk  she  had  seen  hi 
laid  in  his  quiet  resting-place.  Oh  the  agony  of  that  stricken  hear 
What  a  luxury  it  was  to  sit  there  and  weep !  He  had  been  all 
all  to  her.  They  had  loved  so  truly  and  fondly,  their  souls  b- 
been  so  perfectly  united,  they  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  h^ 
a  quarrel.  They  had  not  been  rich,  but  they  had  been  context 
with  what  they  had.  Perhaps  their  only  real  sorrow  had  been 
sad  accident  which  had  transformed  their  first-born,  a  fine  noV 
looking  lad,  into  the  pale,  delicate,  misshapen  boy,  with  an  i 
sightly  projection  on  the  shoulders,  who  sits  mournfully  at  I 
mother's  feet,  making  a  cowslip  ball  for  the  tiny  little  sister  by  b 
side — too  young  to  realise  her  loss — while  her  brother  tries  to  sten 
the  torrent  of  his  own  grief,  thai  ne  nmy  prevent  Rose  from  troublinj 
poor  mamma  with  questions. 

Mr.  Berrington  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  until  a  violen 
cold  brought  on  consumption— that  disease  fatal  to  so  many  < 
England's  sons  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Berrington  hoped  again< 
hope,  though  the  sad  malady  made  rapid  and  fearful  strides.  St 
brought  her  husband  to  Winchester,  his  native  place.  All  she  di 
was  unavailing.  Seated  at  the  open  window,  on  a  balmy  summfl 
day,  such  as  that  on  which  he  was  buried,  his  head  resting  on  tb 
shoulder  of  his  faithful  and  loving  companion,  he  passed  quietl 
away  from  life  to  death,  without  sigh  or  struggle — so  gently,  tha 
she  hardly  knew  that  he  was  dead.  Then,  alas  I  she  found  thattb 
jewel  had  gone,  that  the  casket  was  empty,  and  that  John  Be 
rington's  name  should  be  known  no  more.  To  weep  undisturbed 
a  luxury,  but  even  this  sad  privilege  Mary  Berrington  could  c 
longer  enjoy.  She  knew  she  must  be  up  and  doing.  The  staff  ac 
prop  of  her  life  had  gone.  There  was  no  one  now  to  stand  betwee 
her  and  the  rough  usage  of  a  hard  world.  And  then  there  w&s 
her  two  poor  children,  the  little  girl  scarce  four  years  old,  and  tl 
sickly  deformed  boy,  to  whom  her  heart  clung  the  closer  from  la 
very  misfortune. 

She  must  go  home — what  a  solitary  home  now !  though  she  as 
her  children  were  not  its  sole  occupants.  Perhaps  she  would  ratha 
that  she  should  have  been  alone,  for  at  home  was  her  own  c 
uncle,  a  man  reputed  rich,  but  hoarding  what  wealth  he  had, 
though  he  could  take  it  with  him  to  that  shadowy  world  on  t^ 
borders  of  which  his  foot  already  trod.  Some  little  time  before  I» 
husband's  death  Mr.  Pepper  had  proposed  coming  to  live  with  b 
niece.  .The  prospect  was  not  promising,  as  he  had  never  show 
any  affection  for  her,  his  sole  relative.      He  was  known  for  ; 
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<cIose  and  penurious  man,  i*nd  was  accompaDiel,  moreover,  by  a 
cross,  ill-natured  serving-woman.  However,  poverty  rej<»nciles  U3 
to  many  hard  things,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  stipend  he 
oflFered,  Mary  Berrington  received  her  uncle  unler  her  roof,  waited 
on  him  hand  and  foot,  and  bjre  with  the  surliness  aud  taunts  and 
malice  of  Betsy.  The  old  man  threw  out  distant  hints  of  benefiting 
her  children,  of  making  them  his  heirs.  On  her  own  account  his 
niece  would  have  been  too  proud  to  bend  to  the  many  indignities 
the  selfish  old  uncle  put  upon  her ;  but  she  considered  that,  rather 
than  destroy  her  children's  chances,  she  ought  to  bear  the  burthen^ 
however  great  it  might  be. 

The  cottage  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Berrington  was  situated  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  Little  Worthy.  It  was  a  small  white  stuccoed  house, 
ivith  a  porch  covered  with  woodbine  and  dog-rose,  a  little  garden 
dark  with  evergreens,  the  high  road  stretching  away  in  front,  with 
plantations  on  either  side,  and  the  dusky  roof-tops  and  spires  of 
"Winchester  visible  in  the  distance. 

"You've  been  long  of  coming  home,"  said  Mr.  Pepper's  morose 
old  servant,  as  she  met  Mrs.  Berrington  and  her  children  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  cottage.  **  I  gave  him  his  tea  an  hour  syne,"  she 
added,  jerking  her  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  the  little 
4sitting  room  in  which  her  master  usually  sat.  *'  He  could  na  bide 
waiting  so  long ;  aud  now  there'll  be  fresh  tea  to  brew.  I  reckon 
the  master  will  no'  be  for  any  extravagance ;  there'll  be  little 
•enough;  an'  if  we  are  to  waste,  there'll  be  less." 

*'  I  do  not  want  any  tea,  Betsy,"  said  Mrs.  Berrington,  her  voioe 
broken  by  grief  and  an  irritation  which  she  could  not  altogether 
repress  at  the  insolence  of  the  woman ;  "  and  as  to  extravagance  and 
waste,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
but  in  any  case  it  will  not  aflfect  my  uncle,  as  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
keep  either  myself  or  my  children." 

'"Tis  like  he'll  have  to,  though,"  muttered  the  old  woman. 
"  Come  your  ways,"  she  added  aloud,  addressing  the  hunchback, 
^'  I  trow  you'll  be  for  your  tea,  if  your  mother  isn't.  Wi'  all  your 
lank  lean  body  and  famishing  looks,  you  tak  more  meat  and  drink, 
I  warrant,  than  e'er  a  man  in  the  parish.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  feed  i' 
4iich  a  gait,  and  never  to  do  a  stroke  of  work." 

An  imploring  look  from  his  mother  stayed  the  angry  words  on 
the  boy's  lips,  and  he  followed  the  old  woman  in  silence  into  the 
red  flagged  kitchen,  where  a  scanty  meal  of  bread,  thinly  spread 
with  butter,  and  a  little  milk,  was  set  out  on  a  table  for  him  and 
his  little  sister — the  quantity  of  edibles  but  ill  according  with  the 
idea  conveyed  by  Betsy's  words  as  to  the  consumption  of  food  by 
poor  Humphrey.  The  largest  share  of  the  milk  and  the  choicest 
bits  of  bread  and  butter  were  given  by  him  to  Rose,  and  then,  aftd^ 
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tea,  when  the  little  child,  weary  and  exhausted,  had  cried  herad 
sleep  because  she  had  no  dear  papa  to  kiss,  he  stole  in  to  her, 
knelt  down  beside  her  bed,  bowed  his  head  on  his  folded  arms, 
wept  long  and  bitterly.  Then  he  prayed  for  the  dearly  lored  ma 
and  the  little  sister,  and  so  grew  more  composed.  He  rose  from 
knees,  and  standing  by  the  open  window,  watched  the  sun  dj 
away  in  the  west,  till  his  thoughts  gathered  brightness  from  the 
eriroson-tinted  clouds.  A  brief  dream  of  happiness  filled  the  \ 
bay's  soul :  he  would  work  hard,  he  would  make  way  in  the  k^\ 
he  would  win  a  home  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and  all  their  trout 
would  be  at  an  end.  And  so  the  night  surprised  him  still  weav: 
that  bright  web  of  hope.  The  star  were  out,  and  the  glisteoi 
lamp  of  the  tiny  glow-worm  sparkled  on  the  green  turf  under 
shadow  of  the  beeches  in  the  quaint  old  gardeo,  before  the  voio 
Betsy,  calling  him  to  supper,  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 

In  the  little  sitting  room  Mr.  Pepper  was  seated  with 
niece  at  the  open  window,  for  the  night  was  oppressively  hot. 
was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  white  air,  keen  dark  eyes,  and  n 
bushy  eyebrows,  clad  in  a  loose  dressing-gown,  which  he  xisuj 
wore  in  the  house  to  save  his  coat.  As  Humphrey  entered 
room  he  caught  the  words,  uttered  by  Mr.  Pepper,  in  an  ai 
tone,  **  Eating  you  out  of  house  and  home,"  a  remark  whid 
doubted  not  applied  to  himself. 

**  Humphrey  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  work  you  propoi 
said  Mrs.  Berrington,  evidently  in  answer  to  some  proposal  of 
relative's. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done  ;  I  can't  keep  him 
am  only  a  poor  man,  niece,  a  very  poor  man,"  said  Mr.  Pep 
emphitically. 

**  Mamma,  I  can  work,  and  I  will  work ;  I  am  stronger  t 
you  think  me,  indeed  I  am,"  exclaimed  the  poor  boy,  as  he  pla 
his  tbin  transparent  hand  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

'*  You  see  the  lad  has  more  sense  than  you  have,  niece,  i 
Mr.  Pepper. 

"Humphrey  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  of,"  rep 
Mrs.  Berrington,  sadly,  "  you  know  that,  uncle ;  how  could 
carry  heavy  loads  ?  John  Berrington's  son  has  not  the  stren 
to  be  a  grocer's  errand  boy,  even  if  he  could  so  lower  himself." 

*'0h!  as  for  that,  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  remai 
Mr.  Pepper,  with  a  sneer, 

•*  lam  going  to  try  and  get  employment  myself,"  said  . 
PerringtoD,  without  noticing  her  uncle's  taupt,  '*  and  that  : 
lead  to  something  for  Humphrey."  ^ 

^'Indeed  I  this  is  a  new  idea,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  elevating 
Eyebrows;  "and  what  are  your  plans,  may  I  ask!      In   ' 
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ouuuier  do  70a  propose  to  make  a  forttine  that  may  enable  70a  to- 
biog  up  your  son  in  idleness,  for  that  seems  to  be  the  sole  aim  of 
jour  life?" 

"Inmr  prosperity  my  husband  did  not  intend  to  bring  up 
lumphr^  in  idleness/'  replied  Mrs.  Berrington,  her  voice  filtering 
as  sbe  alluded  to  that  dear  one  who  had  gone  from  her  for  ever ; 
'certainly  I  shall  not  do  so  now  that  trouble  and  affliction  have, 
beUlen  me.  I  spoke  yesterday  to  Father  Metham  about  Humphrey, 
ud  probably  he  may  hear  of  something.  He  is  all  goodness  and 
diarity." 

''Oh,  yes!  Father  Metham ?  He's  a  very  good  man,  I  dare- 
aj— a  saint,  perhaps.  But  I  don't  like  saints  in  every-day  life,  *' 
replied  the  old  many  snappishly.  ''  Father  Metham  is  always 
imtjlig  something  for  somebody.  He  would  give  the  coat  off  his 
Wik,  I  dare  say,  if  he  thought  one  of  \m  neighbours  wanted  it ; 
kt  rd  rather  keep  mine,  lest,  in  my  turn,  I  should  not  find  such 
tdiaritably.disposed  person.  But  about  yourself;  you  haven't 
Mttwered  me  yet,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1" 

"I  am  going  to  try  and  get  employment  as  a  teacher,"  replied 
Ma  Berrington.  '^  I  shall  go  and  see  Dr.  Burton  to-morrow ;  he 
Itts  been  very  kind,  and  I  dare  say  he  may  be  able  to  find  me  some 
papils." 

"I  wish  he  may  do  any  such  thing,"  answered  Mr.  Pepper,  im. 
patiently ;  *'  the  most  he  will  do  will  be  to  let  you  pay  him  in  kind 
fcr  the  pills  and  powders,  and  visits  and  drugs,  he  favoured  your 
ittsband  with  and  let  you  teach  those  two  gawky  daughters  of 
lis—but  no  such  luck,  1  shall  have  a  long  bill  to  pay — some  one 
BiUBt  pay  it,  you  know,"  he  added  hastily,  seeing  his  niece  was 
9^  to  speak,  *'  and  that  will  be  me,  if  I  can  find  so  much  as  will 
tttisfyhis  rapacity.  However,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  I  wish 
you  may  be  able  to  keep  your  son  as  a  fine  gentleman,  that's  all  1  I 
doubt  it.  Let  us  go  to  supper.  Clo&e  the  window,  for  the  draught 
will  waste  the  candle,  and  I  shall  have  to  be  careful  of  candle  ends, 
88  well  as  everything  else,  when  I  have  a  doctor's  bill  to  pay  wliich 
fluty  be  measured  by  the  yard,  I  dare  say." 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  SEARCH   OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  early  morning  mist  was  floating  upwards  in  the  clouds  of 

tflv^  vapour  from  the  green  hill.sides  and  woodlands  around 

Windiester  as  Mrs.  Berrington,  on  the  day  after  her  husband's 

Ameral,  made  her  way  thither  from  Little  Worthy.    She  had  started 

€aiiy,  as  Dr.  Burton,  on  whom  she  intended  calling  first,  was  rarely^ 
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to  be  met  with  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  She  entered  t 
old  city  by  the  north  gate,  passing  under  the  turreted  archw^ 
where  the  yellow  sunlight  glimmered  on  the  dark  leaves  of  the  i^ 
And  edged  with  gold  the  sombre  outline  of  the  grooves  made  for  i 
portcullis  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  the  massive  hooks  that  had  ot 
supported  the  gates — those  old  gates  through  which  mailed  knigA 
and  belted  troopers  had  so  ofteQ  passed,  in  those  far-away  time 
when  Stephen  of  Blois  was  crowned  in  the  old  city,  and  when  it  wa 
the  metropolis  of  England. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  stepp,  Mrs.  Berrington  pursued  her  ws] 
along  the  walls,  her  mind  too  preoccupied  with  sad  thoughts  to  noti 
the  many  beauties  of  the  scene  around  her.  Far  beneath  stretched 
Away  the  meadows,  a  sweet  fragrance  rising  up  from  the  heaps  o 
golden  hay  which  the  mowers  were  scattering  around  them  ;  bencat 
her  feet  lay  the  walls,  a  solid  mass  of  flint,  the  greyish  hue  of  tb 
stones  relieved  by  patches  of  moss ;  here  and  there  a  profuse  growtl 
of  ivy,  and  in  many  places  trees,  their  trunks  springing  from  inter 
atices  in  the  walls — oaks  and  ash,  their  boughs  drooping  towari 
the  golden  meadows  beneath. 

Dr.  Burton's  residence  was  in  Great  Minster  Street :  an  ol 
house  with  plenty  of  shade,  that  hot  summer  morning,  from  th 
trees  around  it,  and  cool  and  pleasant  within — at  least  so  though 
poor,  weary,  heavy-hearted  Mrs.  Berrington  as  she  sat  in  tl 
Doctor's  study.  An  old-fashioned  room  was  that  study,  vit 
wainscoted  walls  and  a  great  high  mantelpiece  of  wood,  carved  hffl 
and  there  into  curious  grotesque-looking  faces,  and  with  a  gla< 
<loor  at  the  far  end  opening  out  into  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  gardrf 
shaded  by  giant  oaks  and  beeches  and  elms,  with  grass  plots  grow 
over  with  daisies,  and  beds  of  ail  shapes,  full  of  roses  and  pinks  an 
carnations.  A  sweet  fragrance  from  all  those  many-tinted  flowei 
beds,  and  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  grey  tower  ( 
St.  Lawrence's  Church — the  tower  beneath  whose  shadow  lay  th 
grave  of  John  Berrington. 

"  None  of  you  ill,  I  hope  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  a  pleasant,  genii 
looking  man  of  sixty  or  so,  as  he  bustled  into  the  room,  clad 
professional  black,  with  knee-breeches,  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  8ho< 
with  extensive  buckles,  and  a  portentous  full-bottomed  whit 
powdered  wig. 

"  No,  there  are  none  of  us  ill,  thank  God,"  replied  Mrs.  Beirix 
ton.  "I  only  wanted  to  ask  your  advice — you  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  and  mine.  I  wished,  in  fact,  to  know  whether  ^ 
thought  there  would  be  any  chance  of  my  obtaining  any  papilf 
Winchester,  and  whether  you  would  say  a  word  in  my  favour  to  i 
of  your  friends," 

**  Certainly,  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power,  my  dear  madM 
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innrered  the  good  Doctor,  **  though  I  am  sorry,"'  he  added  with  a 
^^  as  he  gazed  oq  the  slender  orm  and  thin  pale  face  of  the  young 
vibw,  '*  that  you  should  be  compelled  to  think  of  the  laborious 
oecopation  of  teaching." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  mind  the  labour ;  I  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
get  employment,  that's  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Berrington;  "and. 
Dr.  Burton,  will  you  send  in  your  account,  please,  and  I  will 
settle  it" 

Poor  Mrs.  Bcmngton,  before  she  started  on  her  journey  that 
iQonuog,  had  looked  over  a  few  little  trinkets  she  possessed,  and 
determined* on  selling  them  to  pay  the  account. 

"Hy  account  1"  said  the  Doctor,  taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff. 
^  Bless  you !  I  am  a  yery  careless  man.  I  have  never  put  down 
inj  visits  or  my  drugs.  Never  trouble  your  head  about  that 
natter ;  if  you  get  rich  you  can  pay  me  something,  if  not — well,  I 
fcarl  may  be  a  debtor  when  my  last  accounts  are  made  up  in  the 
^  world,  and  this  little  affair  may  make  a  small  balance  in  my 
fcwM.  By  the  way,  I  see  Mrs.  Burton  in  the  garden ;  1  will  go 
sni  ask  her  about  the  teaching,"  and  the  good  man  hurried 
tbugh  the  glass  door,  glad  to  escape  from  Mrs.  Berrington's 
{Ate^  thanks. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  old  beeches  Mrs.  Burton  was  busy 
^Bwngher  flowers.  She  wore  a  large  pair  of  garden  gloves;  a 
Repair  of  scissors  were  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  snippiog  off 
W  leaves  just  as  her  husband  reached  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  breaking  at  once  into  his  subjecti 
•Hshis  wont,  "didn't  you  say  yesterday  that  you  should  like  to 
■^  with  some  accomplished,  experienced   person  to  fiaish   the 
•Plication  of  our  two  girls  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  lady,  *'  but  I  doubt  I  shall  not  find 

•4  a  person  in  Winchester.     Have  you  any  one  in  your  head, 

^1^?"  she  added,  looking  suspiciously  at  him  as  she  spoke, 

because  if  you  have,  I  know  beforehand  the  person  won't  suit. 

mknow  nothing  of  the  essentials  required  in  a  governess." 

**Stop!  my  dear,  pray  1  and  hear  who  the  lady  is,"  ejaculated 
fle  Doctor, "  before  you  condemn  my  suggestion — Mrs.  Berrington, 
I  lave  heard  you  say  yourself,  is  a  highly -educated  woman." 

"Mrs.  Berrington  going  to  teach  !  "  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  in 
tnJagned  astonishment ;  "  but.  Doctor,"  she  added,  in  an  apprehen- 
ve  tone,  and  looking  inquiringly  at  her  husband  as  she  spoke, 
what  about  your  fees  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  see ;  there  is  time  enough  for  that." 
"^ Indeed  I  "  exclaimed  the  lady  wrathfuUy;  *'I  know  what  I 
lU  see,  my  daugbtert  begging  their  bread,  if  their  father  continues 
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to  defraud  them  in  this  way,  being  so  mighty  generous  to  other  Cc 
at  their  expense/' 

"  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  that/'  answered  the  Bocto 
adding,  with  a  tone  of  great  composure,  which  increased  the  annoj 
ance  of  his  fair  spouse,  "  and  ,the  risk  which  you  have  premised  i 
so  slight  that  I  am  willing  to  brave  it,  even  though  the  future  o 
our  children  is  concerned.  However,  to  return  to  the  subject  upoi 
which  I  came  to  speak  to  you,  what  do  you  say  about  engagin{ 
Mrs.  Berrington  to  teach  the  girls  V 

**  I  will  think  about  it ;  indeed,  I  daresay  I  may  decide  upon 
having  her  as  governess,"  answered  Mrs.  Burton  rathe»  hastily- 
the  good  lady  seeming  inclined  suddenly  to  enter  into  her  husband'f 
views,  rather  to  his  surprise.  ''  But  one  thing  I  must  beg  of  yoa, 
that  you  will  not  interfere  with  any  arrangements  I  may  make  witl 
Mrs.  Berrington." 

Dr.  Burton  contented  himself  with  having  won  the  day  so  iiu 
as  to  gain  his  wife's  consent  to  engage  Mrs.  Berrington,  and  h 
simply  said,  as  he  turned  towards  the  house  to  tell  that  lady  the 
result  of  his  embassy : 

"  One  thing,  my  dear,  be  liberal  in  your  salary  to  Mrs.  Ber. 
rington — that  I  insist  on." 

"Do  you,  indeed!"  muttered  Mrs.  Burton,  as  she  hastened 
towards  an  arbour,  where  the  two  Misses  Burton  were  seated. 
"  Well,  you  shall  pay  her  a  liberal  salary,  certainly  ;  but  I'll  take 
care  and  stop  some  of  it  towards  defraying  that  bill,  and  I  shall  gi^ 
it  to  the  girls  for  their  clothes.    Charity  begins  at  home." 

"With  this  benevolent  aspiration  on  her  lips,  Mrs.  Burtoii 
entered  the  arbour,  and  threw  herself  on  a  little  rustic  seat.  Ik' 
two  sisters  were  not  unlike  :  fat,  fair,  and  rosy,  with  hair  powdetrf 
and  frizzed,  and  drawn  up  to  a  stupendous  height  over  a  cusbi<H^ 
innumeralle  pins  and  layers  of  pomatum  being  used  in  the  coft* 
struction ;  dresses  of  sky  blue  French  lutestring,  all  flowers  aw 
frills,  and  expanded  by  wide  hoops,  and  aprons  of  flowered  lawn* 

**  Your  father  will  be  the  death  of  me  1  "  exclaimed  Jl» 
Burton. 

'*La,  mamma!  how  you  terrify  us  I"  exclaimed  both  sister 
in  a  breath. 

'*  You  will  be  beggars  on  the  face  of  the  earth !  Your  father  L 
always  making  bad  debts  and  excusing  people  from  paying  wha 
they  honestly  owe.  I  expected  there  would  have  been  a  goo 
round  sum  to  receive  from  John  Berrington's  widow ;  but  no  sttd 
thing!  She  is  to  be  your  governess  and  have  a  liberal  salary 
forsooth !  Here  am  I,  pinching  and  saving,  so  that  you  girls  ntfj 
make  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  and  here  is  your  father  scatterioj 
his  money  broadcast,  as  you  may  say." 
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*'  I  am  sure  we  doii*t  want  a  governess^"  exclaimed  Miss 
daroline. 

''  I  was  going  to  ask  papa  to  buy  me  that  pink  damask  we  saw 
^t  Mrs.  Button's,"  interrupted  Miss  Sophia;  **  but,  of  course,  if 
nobody  is  to  pay  him,  there'll  be  no  money  for  us.  A  nice  thing 
indeed!" 

'*  Oh !  I  shall  give  Mrs.  Berrington  to  understand  that  I  expect 
lier  to  return  me  a  portion  of  her  salary  towards  de&aying  this  bill," 
said  Mrs.  Burton  in  a  determined  tone.  *'  She  will  be  too  proud  to 
«ay  anything  to  your  papa,  and  I  think,  girls,  you  will  find  her 
useful ;  you  are  not  quite  finished  yet.  And  then  I  believe  she  is 
very  clever  at  her  needle :  she  can  work  in  the  schoolroom — there  is 
my  Mechlin  head  and  lappets,"  added  Mrs.  Burton,  musingly ;  *'  I 
wonder  if  she  can  mend  lace." 

**  Oh  !  mamma,"  interposed  Caroline ;  '*  if  I  have  that  black 
Telvet  suit  she  might  quilt  the  blue  silk  petticoat  for  it." 

*'  Perhaps  she  can  trim  caps/'  remarked  Sophia.  *'  I  want  a  mob 
with  blue  ribbons." 

In  this  way  the  mother  and  daughters  went  on,  laying  out  work 
for  the  new  governess,  till  they  decided  that  her  coming  would  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  mantua-maker. 

*'T  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Furcell  this  afternoon/'  said  Mrs. 
Burton  as  she  left  the  arbour ;  "  and,  by  the  way,  she  might 
perhaps  like  to  take  singing  lessons  of  Mrs.  Berrington.  I  knotv 
Uartha  was  thinking  of  having  some.  I'll  propose  it,  and  if  she 
does  she  might  as  well  give  her  her  dinner  ;  she  can  have  her  lunch 
here ;  I  don't  see  why  she  should  dine  with  us,  as  your  papa 
intends  giving  a  large  salary." 

Unconscious  of  all  the  hard  remarks  that  were  made  about  her, 
Mary  Berrington  sat  in  the  study  in  a  rather  happier  frame  of  mind 
than  she  had  been  in  for  some  time  past ;  for  the  Doctor  had  told 
her  that  Mrs.  Burton  would  most  likely  engage  her  for  her 
daughters,  and  would  see  her  that  morning,  when  all  would  be 
settled.  And  so  she  sat  counting  up  how  much  she  could  earn, 
and  how  happy  she  would  be  in  supporting  her  children^  and  in 
being  no  longer  dependent  on  her  poor  selfish  old  uncle. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A    GOSSIP  OYER  A  DISH  OF  TEA. 

**  My  dearest  firiend,  I  have  come  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  yoa 
this  afternoon,  and  to  hear  all  the  news  from  London,  where  I  expect 
you  have  been  mightily  amused." 

The  above  remarks  were  addressed  by  Mrs  Burton  to  her  bosom 
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friend,  Mrs.  Purcell,  the  wife  of  a  barrister  a  man  of  great  attain, 
ments  and  learning,  but  whose  intellect  had  unfortunately  become 
impaired  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  sunstroke,  so  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  practice,  and  had  settled  in  Winchester, 
his  native  place.  Mr.  Furcell  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  an  old 
family.  The  Purcells  and  Methams — notwithstanding  their  dif. 
ference  of  religion,  for  the  former  were  Protestants  and  the  latter 
Catholics — ^had  been  for  many  generations  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendship.  In  the  dire  days  of  the  first  penal  laws,  when  tbe 
refusal  of  a  Catholic  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  was  made 
treason,  and  the  practice  of  his  religion  involved  heavy  fines  and 
fi^rfeitures,  and  later  on,  when  the  victorious  Puritans  raised  louder 
cries  to  enforce  more  rigidly  those  laws,  and  caused  Commissionen 
to  be  appointed,  with  powers  to  seize  two  parts  of  the  estates  •{«!! 
Papists  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament,  the  Catholic  gentry  vA 
proprietors  throughout  the  kingdom  would  have  been  ruined  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind  feeling  and  friendship  of  Protestant  neigh- 
hours.  These  generously  accepted  conveyances  upon  trust  of  tbe 
estates  of  Catholics,  in  order  to  screen  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  right  honourably  did  they  perform  thetnttt 
reposed  in  them — restoring  the  estates  to  the  rightful  owners  wiMH 
the  danger  was  past.  In  this  manner  had  the  Purcells  often  oomi 
to  the  aid  of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  the  Methams,  in  the  honrof 
need. 

Mrs.  Furcell  was  a  fine  lady,  given  to  hysterics  and  vapotu% 
whose  sole  recommendation  to  her  husband  had  been  a  tolerably 
good  fortune.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  but  though  eht 
had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  first  convent-schools,  the  good  nunii 
do  all  they  could,  had  been  unable  to  prevent  her  growing  up  'xdS» 
a  vain,  affected  woman,  weak  and  vacillating,  and  yet  at  tioMi 
disposed  to  obstinacy. 

Mrs.  Purcell  was  se&ted  in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  room,  panellel 
with  oak,  with  portraits,  in  oval  frames,  hanging  around  of  thi, 
ancestors  of  the  Purcell  family ;  cloth  hangings  of  dark  blue  vett 
drawn  over  the  windows  to  exclude  the  sun,  and  the  room  wasfiUdi 
with  the  faint  odour  of  perfumes.  An  inordinately  ugly  little  li^* 
dog  lay  curled  upon  a  silken  cushion,  and  the  table  was  covered  with 
shreds  of  brocade  and  lace  and  velvet,  Mrs.  Purcell  being  apparently 
engaged  in  selecting  patterns. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  PoreeD, 
languidly  ;  **  I  was  going,  indeed,  to  write  you  a  note  to  ask  yottt» 
do  80,  but  I  felt  unequal  to  the  task.  Travelling  from  London  hai 
quite  exhausted  me.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  in  the  diafiof 
yesterday  before  we  got  to  Winchester." 

"  But  of  course,  my  dear,  you  '^enjoyed  yourself  in  Loodoni'* 
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ohserFed  Mrs.  Barton ;  "  and  I  know  ^ow  you  would  be  sought 
after.  One  does  not  meet  every  day  with  loveliness,  accomplish- 
iDenl^,  and  fortune  combined/'  added  Mrs.  Burton,  administering 
ooe  of  the  usual  doses  of  flattery  with  which  she  was  wont  to  ply 
her  friend. 

**  Certainly,  I  had  great  attentions  paid  to  me,"  replied  Mrs. 
Purcell ;  "  but,"  she  added,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  ''  I  am  much  to  be 
pitied.  Consider  my  position — ^still  in  the  bloom  of  my  youth,  tied 
to  a  madman  !  You  know  he  is  quite  mad  at  times,  and  when  he 
is  not,  his  coarser  nature  and  rude,  uncultivated  ideas  incessantly 
jiron  my  delicate  organisation.  You  know  how  nervously  suscep. 
tible  I  am,  and  that  little  things  quite  prostrate  me  sometimes. 
Piers  has  such  a  loud,  disagreeable  voice,  and  says  such  uncivil 
thiogs  when  he  is  sane,  that  he  is  more  bearable  when  his  delusions 
are  on  him.  The  thoughts  of  my  sad,  uncongenial  home  quite  em- 
bittered my  hours  of  pleasure  in  London.  However,  I  had  some 
Ettle  enjoyment.  I  went  to  a  masquerade  last  week.  I  wore  a 
nstic  habit,  with  a  garland  of  flowers;  and,  by  the  way,  our 
iriend  Metham,  the  banker,  was  there,  dressed  as  a  Spanish  Don. 
Hii  wife  is  no  better,  it  seems,  for  their  travels  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  80  they  are  coming  back  to  Winchester.  They  say  Mrs.  Metham 
lis  pretty  before  she  was  ill,  but  I  never  could  see  any  prettiness  in 
W.    What  do  you  say!" 

*' Compared  to  some  one  else  who  shall  be  nameless/'  replied 
lbs.  Burton,  looking  significantly  at  her  friend,  *'  her  looks  are 
QottiiDg  to  boast  of.  And  have  you  heard  about  Metham,  fighting 
tdaeU  I  saw  his  brother  the  priest  a  while  ago,  and  1  tried  to 
torm  something  out  of  him ;  for,  you  know,  I  like  to  know  the  ins 
I8d  outs  of  everything.   But  he  is  so  close." 

"  Oh !  I  believe,  for  certain,  there  was  a  duel ;  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  about,"  answered  Mrs.  Purcell.  "  There  was  a  talk 
tf  a  quarrel  at  cards,  for  he  is  a  dreadful  gambler,  some  say.  I 
Uppose  he  is  coming  to  Winchester  because  he  has  to  retrench  his 
vzpeoses.  And  that  boy  of  his  is  a  horrible  monster !  What  do 
joa  think  I  heard  him  say  at  Lady  Betty  Qlanville's  \  *  Who  is 
diat  sallow  old  woman  in  the  yellow  brocade  ?  Her  face  is  the 
cokmr  of  her  gown.'     Meaning  me,  my  dear ! " 

•* The  wretch!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Burton,  turing  up  her  hands 
udeyes. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Purcell  entered  the  room.  A  fine-looking 
Will,  over  six  feet  in  height,  of  Herculean  make,  with  a  florid,  good- 
kuDoored  fEWje,  but  a  slight  wildness  at  times  in  his  large,  bright 
Woe  eyes— «n  indication  of  his  sad  malady ;  added  to  which  he  often 
talked  in  a  loud  and  rapid  tone,  and,  when  walking,  strode  along  as 
2  he  were  running  a  race.     He  wore  a  light-coloured  iron-grey  suit 
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of  clothes,  silver  laced,  and  he  had  a  gold  laced  three-oomed  ha 
in  his  hand,  as  he  had  just  come  in  from  a  walk  with  a  staid,  aobei 
looking,  middle-aged  attendant,  who  never  left  him  night  nor  ds] 
though  he  was,  in  truth,  even  when  his  delusions  were  upon  him 
perfectly  harmless.  His  hair  was  powdered  and  tied  up  in  a  lonj 
tail. 

'*  My  dearest  madam,  I  kiss  your  hands  !*'  said  the  barrister,  ii 
affected  rapture.  "  For  what  are  we  indebted  to  the  felicity  of  you 
company  to.day  ?  How  goes  the  world  with  all  our  friends  1  Wh( 
has  been  ruined  at  cards  ?  Who  has  beaten  her^waiting  woman.  \ 
know  you  and  my  wife  must  have  had  some  iniquities  to  mourn  ove 
in  your  mutual  friends.  You  ladies  like  a  little  backbiting  noi 
and  then :  it*s  a  refreshing  occupation." 

''We  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Metham*s  health/'  said  Mrs 
Burton  stiffly. 

'-  And  I  daresay  you  pitied  her  for  Mike  Metham*s  extravagance 
<iidn*t  you?  and  said  he  would  go  to  the  dogs  \  I  can  see  by  you 
faces  you  did.  But  you  re  wrong.  Michael  is  getting  sober  aQ( 
«taid.  He  will  reform ;  but  I  doubt  about  his  boy.  He  has  \ 
•queer  temper,  and  will  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  whether  foj 
good  or  bad." 

**I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  John  Berrington's  death?" 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  as  she  sipped  the  tea  which  a  servant  had  just 
brought  in.  ''  How  unfortunate  some  people  are !  He  gets  ill  ami 
dies,  the  boy  is  a  hunchback,  and  she,  poor  body,  most  go 
out  teaching,  and  my  husband  loses  his  bill — ^a  great  loss ! " 

"I  should  say  so,"  remsrked  the  barrister  ;  ''a  Brussels  iM 
mob  and  mffles  for  Miss  Caroline  gone  at  one  sweep  ! ' ' 

"Really,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton,  vouchsafing  no  reply  to  Mr. 
Purceirs  remark,  "  when  people  do  meet  with  so  many  troublei,  I 
think  sometimes  they  make  them." 

''  Curious  that !  Do  you  think  that  Humphrey  produced  tin*- 
hump  for  the  love  of  it,  then  \  "  interrogated  the  barrister. 

•'  I  don't  say  in  all  cases,"  answered  Mrs.  Burton.  "  HowefV^  ■ 
I  came  here  this  afternoon  to  tell  you,  Winifired,  that  I  am  going 
to  engage  Mrs.  Berrington  to  finish  my  girls ;  she  has,  I  believe,  t 
sweet  finger  on  the  harpsichord,  and  sings  too,  and  I  thoogb^ 
you  might  like  her  for  singing  lessons.  I  know  you  spoke  not  loog 
since  of  her  taking  some.     It  would  be  a  great  charity." 

**  Seize  your  time,  my  dear,"  said  the  barrister,  rubbing  bii 
hands  and  chuckling ;  "  kill  two  birds  at  one  ston9,  do  a  good  iroik 
and  profit  yourself  by  it  at  the  same  time  !  " 

'^  It  would  be  no  great  advantage  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Porodl 
xathor  disdainfully;  "  there  are  plenty  of  singing  mistresses  to  b^ 
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ot.      However,  I'll  take  some  lessons  if  I  feel  capable  of  the 
lertion.     And  what  hours  does  she  come  to  you  ?" 

**  Oh,  in  the  morning,  my  love.  She  would  come  to  you  in  the 
iftemoon,  and  if  you  didn't  always  feel  inclined  to  sing,  you  might 
ind  some  sewing  for  her ;  she  is  a  very  useful  person.  I  believe 
Bbe  can  dress  hair  as  well  as  any  tire  woman.  I  will  get  her  to  do 
nune  when  I  go  to  Lady  Carlton's  ball." 

"How  unfashionable  you  are!"  interrupted  the  barrister; 
"ladies  have  men  now  to  do  all  the  hair-dressing.  Let  me  come 
«id  do  yours,"  he  added,  persuasively. 

"Tes,  it's  quite  true.  In  town  we  have  men  milliners,  and  men 
todomost  things  just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  "and  it's  much 
nicer  than  having  women ;  it's  all  the  fa«?hion,  I  assure  you.  Bring 
tke girls  to-morrow,  and  I'll  show  you  all  the  suits  I  brought  from 
Itfiidon,  and  tell  you  about  the  rout3,'and  balls,  and  assemblies  I 
attended." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ST.  PETER'S  PRESBYTERY. 

Te[e  little  temple  in  which  those  of  the  old  faith  worshipped  in 
^^hester  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  stood  in  St.  Peter's 
^teet  It  was  only  in  1792  that  Dr.  John  Milner  built  his  church 
^  the  site  of  the  one  we  are  now  speaking  of.  All  honour  be  to 
^  memory  1  It  was  he,  and  such  as  he — those  single-hearted, 
^-working  old  priests — who  kept  up  the  faith  they  taught  in 
^  troublous,  weary  days,  of  which  those  who  live  in  this  liberal 
1x1  enlightened  age  can  form  no  conception.  Father  Metham,  the 
riest  who  tended  the  little  vineyard  in  Winchester  when  John 
flrrington  died,  was  a  good,  kind-hearted,  old-fashioned  priest, 
luch  respected  and  esteemed  even  by  his  Protestant  neighbours. 
b  was  an  old  man,  the  eldest  surviving  member  of  an  ancient 
^^lic  family.  He  had  passed,  in  his  early  manhood,  through  a 
itter  ordeal ;  he  had  seen  those  days  when,  in  disguise  in  some 
ectet  place^  almost  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  the  priest  celebrated  the 
Utt.  Those  had  been  days  in  which  the  members  of  the  old  faith 
voold  see,  perchance,  a  priest  but  rarely  in  a  lifetime,  when  they 
voold  walk  for  many  a  weary  mile  in  the  snows  of  winter,  or  the 
'lonung  heats  of  summer,  to  hear  the  mass  once  before  they  died 
laihe  oratory  of  some  loyal  old  Catholic's  house,  where  there  was  a 
lriest*ft  hiding  hole  and  a  secret  staircase  from  the  oratory. 

^p«rt  spoke  not  too  highly  of  Michael  Metham,  the  priest's 

J(mT\ger  brother  by  some  twenty-three  years;  he  had  been  a  dissi 

\  yt^^^  extravagant  man,  and  had  certainly  never  let  religion  stand 

p 
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in  the  way  of  bis  road  to  fortune  ;  he  had  left  the  management  c 
Ills  bank,  the  oldest  in  Winchester,  to  a  confidential  clerk^  fortn 
nately  for  him  a  most  honest  and  worthy  man ;  but  now,  middle 
aged  and  broken  in  health,  he  had  returned  to  Windieeter^  an* 
seemed  to  be  settling  down  into  the  quiet  routine  of  a  oountr 
banker's  life.  However,  it  is.  not  with  him  we  have  to  do  just  yet 
but  with  his  brother,  the  good  old  priest  whom  Mrs.  Berrington  hac 
come  to  see  one  fine  spring  morning  in  the  year  following  that  ix 
which  her  husband's  death  occurred. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  May.  There  had  been  a  few  spring 
showers,  and  the  rain-drops  glistened  like  pearls  on  every  blade  cl^ 
grass  and  on  every  leaf  in  the  dazzling  flood  of  sunlight  which  fit 
up  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  old  City  of  Winchester.  Along  tta 
narrow  streets,  witii  the  tall  houses  towering  up  on  either  side,  tfafr 
mother  and  son  pursued  their  way.  She  was  pale  and  thin,  with  % 
jaded,  harassed  look  on  her  sweet  face.  The  boy's  figure  was  shrank 
and  attenuated,  his  mourning  garments  hung  loosely  upon  him,  and 
the  clothes  of  each  were  poor  and  scanty  and  threadbare.  It  had 
been  a  hard  winter  for  them :  they  had  known,  alas !  often  tha^ 
cravings  of  hunger  and  the  pangs  of  cold — but  Mrs.  Berrington  ii 
going  to  the  good  old  priest,  and  we  shall  hear  how  it  has  fSued  witk 
her,  and  what  she  is  doing  now,  from  her  own  lips. 

Up  the  High  Street  they  wended  their  way,  past  the  City  CroiV 
where  the  yellow  sunlight  lit  up  arches,  niches,  and  pinnada^- 
glimmered  on  the  slender  and  exquisitely  sculptured  shaft  support!^ 
the  cross,  and  played  like  a  halo  round  the  head  of  the  statue  of  8y 
Lawrence,  with  the  palm  branch  in  his  hand — emblem  d|) 
martyrdom.  ** Glorious  and  noble  martyr!  what  a  fiery,  crttij 
ordeal  he  passed  through  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven  !"  said  MnU 
Berrington,  as  they  paused  a  moment  beneath  the  statue.  "0I|^ 
Humphrey !  I  have  called  my  daily  life  a  martyrdom ;  but  whatait^ 
our  sufferings  to  those  the  saints  of  old  endured?  If  I  could  onlf^ 
be  more  patient/'  sighed  the  poor  woman^  as  she  went  on  her  waj^ 
''and  bear  these  crosses  better  that  produce  flowers  and  frwt 
for  eternity  V* 

*'  I  do  not  think  you  are  very  impatient,  mother,"  replied  tbi 
boy ;  ''  I  wish  J  were  half  as  good  as  you.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  hail 
my  uncle,  and,  as  for  Betsy,  I  could  almost  have  killed  her,  what 
she  has  seen  poor  Bose  cry  for  a  mouthful  of  bread,  and  would  ndt 
give  it  her;"  and  the  boy's  hollow  eyes  burned  with  a  fierce lif^ 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Hush,  Humphrey  I "  exclaimed  his  mother,  in  a  rebukiil 
tone ;  ''  where  did  you  learn  such  sentiments  ?  Think,  my  pcNf 
boy,  of  the  martyrs  of  old,  who  prayed  for  their  tormentoca^.  av 
of  One  greater  still,  who  prayed  for  His  murderers  on  the  Uool 
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ghts  of  Cal  vaiy !  Here  we  are  at  St.  Feter*s :  what  would 
er  Metham  think  to  hear  you  talk  so  ? " 
nch  like  a  Catholic  church,  or,  indeed,  a  church  at  all, 
odest,  unpretending  edifice.  It  conveyed  the  idea  simply 
)  house,  and  that  was  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey ; 
)eeu  built  in  those  times  when  it  was  prudent  for  Catho- 
)  in  the  background,  to  screen  their  worship  as  much  as 
m  the  public  eye — in  those  days  when  the  priest  was 
istmct  the  ignorant  in  some  roadside  alehouse  or  inn,  in 
*a  &rmer,  with  a  tankard  before  him,  as  a  blind. 
a  quaint,  still,  retired-looking  place.  Great  iron  gates 
3  the  street ;  then  there  was  a  paved  yard,  wide,  and  of 
b,  with  a  roomy  stone  porch  at  the  end,  and  large  double 
•  windows  were  to  be  seen  on  that  side,  and  there  were 
life  in  that  still  courtyard,  as  Mrs.  Berrington  and  her 
through  it,  except  the  clear  notes  of  a  thrush  among 
saves  of  the  walnut-trees  that  bordered  either  side  of  the 

mg  a  bell,  and  were  admitted  by  a  pleasant,  hearty- 

I  woman  into  a  rather  large  hall,  widi  seats  about  it, 
e  end  like  those  of  ordinary  rooms,  and  on  the  right,  in  a 
,  a  wide  and  spacious  entrance  which  led  into  the  Catholic 
Winchester.  A  lingering  fragrance  of  incense  and  the 
me  of  flowers  stole  through  the  open  doorway  ai  Mrs. 
.  and  her  son  knelt  a  moment  in  prayer.  Within  all  was 
ilent,  dim  and  shadowy,  even  in  broad  daylight,  save 
ever.buming  sanctuary  lamp  cast  a  crimson  glow  on  the 

beneath,  and  one  solitary  sunbeam,  stealing  in,  lit  up 
the  dying  Christ  in  one  of  Murillo's  darkly  splendid  altar- 

II  find  Pather  Metham  in  the  garden,"  said  the  old  house- 
she  led  Mrs.  Berrington  across  the  hall,  after  the  latter 
her  brief  but  heartfelt  and  earnest  prayer ;  ' '  he's  saying 
here.  Let  me  take  your  boy  to  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  give 
SB  of  cowslip  wine  of  my  own  making,  and  some  plum 
ord  Bakes  I  he  do  look  but  poorly,  and  he's  most  as  thin  at 
la'am,  and  that's  sajdng  a  great  deal." 

ierrington  thanked  the  old  dame,  and  made  a  sign  to  her 
e  should  accept  her  kind  offer,  which  was  doubly  welcome 
Bha  knaw  her  poor,  half-famished  lad  would  get  a  oomfbrt. 
,  and  that  she  had  that  to  say  to  Father  Metham  which  it 
B8  well  he  should  not  hear. 

ng  Master  Basil  is  here,  isom  the  Great  House,"  said  the 
wr,  aB  ahe  opened  a  door  leading  into  the  garden.  '*  Eh  t 
a  wild  lad,  and  a  daring  and  bold  one  too  for  his  years ; 
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he'll  want  a  deal  of  care  and  watching  to  keep  him  in  the  strai; 
Toad.  See,  the  Father's  yonder ;  you  can  rest  ye  in  yon  lit 
summer-house  till  he's  done." 

The  summer-house  was,  in  fact,  a  pleasant  little  room,  built 
the  garden,  which  served  the  priest  as  breakfast  room,  study,  an( 
know  not  what  besides  in  the  long  days  of  summer.  A  large  < 
pear-tree  overshadowed  it :  it  had  been  full  of  bloom  in  the  eai 
spring,  and  some  of  the  pure  white  blossoms  yet  mingled  with  t 
<lark  green  leaves ;  moss  and  purple  scented  violets  grew  about  t! 
base  of  the  walls,  and  a  fine  pink  honeysuckle,  twining  up  eith 
side  of  the  doorway,  formed  an  arch  at  the  top  of  fragrant,  hrigh 
coloured  foliage. 

Mrs.  Berrington,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Father  Methain 
entered  the  little  room  and  seated  herself  on  an  oaken  bench  plaoei 
in  a  recess  beneath  the  latticed  casement,  which  was  open  that  sof 
spring  morning. 

Very  erect  was  Father  Metham,  for  his  eighty  years  and  q> 
wards ;  his  blue  eyes  were  bright  and  undimmed,  his  step  firra,anc 
his  brow  serene  and  placid.  The  light  breeze  just  stirred  the  snoir 
white  locks  that  fell  around  his  broad,  open  forehead,  as  he  paoec 
up  and  down  a  narrow  gravel  walk  shaded  by  chesnut  trees,  beaa 
tiful  in  that  lovely  spring  time  with  their  broad  dark  lea^es^  anc 
their  fragrant  pink  and  white  blossoms. 

The  old  priest  showed  but  little  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  hisoostam^ 
—the  times  rendered  such  a  display  unadvisable  in  the  Catholv 
priest.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  suit,  the  waistcoat  with  lappets  reach 
ing  to  the  thighs,  large  cut  steel  buttons  on  his  coat,  ruffles  at  hi 
wrists,  a  white  cambric  stock  buckled  behind,  and  silver  buckles  t< 
his  shoes  and  his  knee-breeches. 

At  length  Father  Metham  closed  the  dingy  little  volume  hehii 
been  reading  from^  crossed  himself,  and  then  advanced  towards  Mn 
Berrington,  who  had  come  out  of  the  little  room  to  meet  him. 

**  Well,  my  poor  child,  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  Are  Hum 
phrey  and  Rose  well?  You  do  not  get  any  nxore  flesh  on  yoa 
bones.  See  !  Peggy  is  taking  my  breakfast  into  my  little  snugger; 
here  in  the  garden ;  you  must  come  and  pour  out  my  oo£fee,  an 
take  some  with  me.  I  have  not  breakfasted  yet,  and  you  miif 
want  something  after  your  long  walk.  How  do  you  get  on  withtfa 
Burtons  and  that  poor  little  painted  doll  called  Martha  Puroelir 
said  the  good  father,  when  they  were  seated  at  breakfast,  utterin 
the  last  few  words  rather  contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  Father,  I  am  in  great  trouble,"  replied  poor  Mrs.  Bo 
rington,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  aa  she  spoke ;  '*  I  am  indee 
very  unfortunate ;  I  have  lost  all  my  teaching." 

'^  How  is  that  ?"  asked  Father  Metham,  in  some  dismay. 
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"Mrs.  Barton  has  beard  of  some  French  lady  in  London  whom 
fbe  is  going  to  have  for  her  daughters.  She  thinks  that  it  will  enable 
th«n  to  speak  with  a  pure  French  accent." 

"  Piddle !"  replied  the  priest,  pettishly.  "  Some  French  waiting 
WDznan  Mrs.  Barton  has  picked  up.  I  know  her  ;  she  wants  some 
one  who  can  adorn  her  daughters'  heads  inside  and  out ;  and  as  for 
Hartha  Purcell,  though  she  is  one  of  us,  if  she  gives  me  anything  for 
a  Testment,  it  is  sure  to  be  some  old  brocade,  too  shabby  to  wear  as 
isaoque.  Grod  forgive  us  1"  said  the  old  priest,  sorrowfully,  •*  that 
we  should  be  so  niggardly  in  our  oflFerings  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
gifts.  But,  Mary,"  he  added,  with  kiud  earnestness,  **do  not  be 
cast  down.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do— an  idea  has  just  crossed  my 
mind — ^I  think  I  may  hear  of  something  advantageous  to  you.  I 
till  let  you  know  in  a  few  days.  And  what  about  Martha  Purcell  ? 
Touhave  lost  your  employment  there?" 

"  She  seldom  took  a  lesson  lately ;  she  said  the  exertion  made 
ker  quite  ill  when  she  sang." 

**  And  what  did  you  do,  child,  when  you  went ;  did  you  comb 
ber  poodle?" 

'*  No,  £aither,  I  generally  sewed  for  her  ;  it  did  not  matter  to  me 
riat  I  did.  I  do  not  mind  work,  I  would  not  care  for  anything  i 
it  were  not  for  that  poor  boy  with  his  sad  affliction." 

**  Oh,  as  for  Humphrey,"  replied  the  priest,  **  he  will  make  his 
way  in  the  world  yet ;  he  is  a  sharp,  intelligent  lad,  and  very  quick 
at  accounts,  I  know ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  him  too — who 
knows  ?  I  am  only  a  poor  old  priest  myself,  passing  away  from  life 
rapidly  now — ^and,  indeed,  my  pilgrimage  has  been  a  long  one ;  1 
wily  trust  I  may  be  working  in  the  vineyard  to  the  last.  But,  my 
poor  tried  child,  I  have  some  few  friends  who  are  rich  and  powerful, 
«id  among  them  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Have  a  good 
fcaart,  Mary  Berrington ;  He  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  will 
not  abandon  you  in  your  need." 

"  I  do  not  often  have  these  sad  fits,  Father,  and  I  take  shame  to 
myself  for,  troubling  you  so  often  as  I  do.  I  have  only  my  poor 
ibanks  to  oflFer  you  for  the  eflforts  you  so  kindly  promise  to  make  on 
"tty  behalf,  but  you  know  they  come  from  my  heart.  God  will 
leward  you,  Father  Metham  ;  your  charity  has  often  given  a  meal 
to  me  and  my  two  poor  little  wretches  this  last  winter.  My  earn- 
ings have  been  but  paltry.  God  only  knows  what  would  have  be. 
^omeofus  without  you."  And  here  poor  Mrs.  Berrington's  emotion 
overpowered  her. 

^  "And  what  about  your  uncle  ?"  hastily  interrupted  the  priest^ 
Wtthful  to  turn  the  conversation. 

'*  He  has  appeared  to  be  more  turned  against  us  than  ever 
^^y/*  leplied  Mrs.  Berrington,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak—* 
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*'  he  is  breakiDg  up  fast,  too,  I  fear ;  but  he  won't  see  a  doclxr^ 
and  he  keeps  bis  room,  and  will  let  no  one  in  except  Betsy,  and  shte 
is  less  civil  than  ever — and  you  know,  father,  her  tongue  wa.9 
always  rather  hard  to  bear." 

**A  two-edged  weapon,"  responded  the  priest  with  a  smile 
"  Do  you  encourage  any  hopes  in  that  quarter,  Mary,  fori  fear 
Betsy  will  be  the  residuary  legatee  after  you  have  received  a  shilling, 
perchance,  and  I  the  old  horn  snuflf.box,  which  Mr.  Pepper  set  sudi 
great  store  by.  I  fear  he  will  not  send  for  me,"  added  the  good 
priest,  with  a  sigh,  **  and,  alas  for  him  !  the  night  is  drawing  oa 
in  which  no  man  can  work.  Do  you  think  he  would  see  me,  Mary, 
if  I  called  ? " 

**  I  can  hardly  say,  father ;  Betsy  has  such  a  control  over  him; 
and  she  admits  or  denies  who  she  pleases." 

*'  Well,  I  think  I  will  try  to-morrow,  if  I  can  get  so  far,"  said 
the  priest,  as  he  rose  with  Mrs.  Berrington  from  the  table.  "  I  hav« 
to  call  on  the  Purcells — a  good  man  that  husband  of  hers — pity  b6 
has  lost  his  senses,  and  pity,  too,  that  he  has  not  a  more  sensible 
wife  than  poor  Martha.  We  have  all  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  ba 
you  thankful,  Mary,  for  all  the  crosses  God  sends  you.  If  you  wcie 
as  rich  as  Martha  Purcell,  maybe,  child,  you  would  set  your  thoughts^ 
like  her,  on  bnicades,  and  powder,  and  perfumes,  and  I  wot  not  what 
else,  instead  of  the  things  of  heaven.  Alack  !  the  wise  woman  of  the 
Canticles  has  not  many  imitators  in  these  days,  when  Christiaa 
wives  and  mothers  paint  and  stick  patches  on  their  faces,  and  caa 
hardly  ever  open  their  hand  with  an  alms  to  God's  poor.  And  the 
men  are  as  bad,  child — I  know  that  from  sad  experience.  The 
future  generation,  also,  will,  I  fear,  be  no  better,"  and  the  prie* 
heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Mrs,  Berrington  concluded  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  hrotha, 
who,  indeed,  had  led  a  most  dissipated  life,  and  only  now  eeeoed 
sobered  down  by  age,  for  he  was  verging  on  sixty.  The  only  fc^it 
of  a  late  marriage  was  one  son,  who  came  bounding  towaids  the 
priest  and  Mrs.  Berrington  as  they  left  the  summer-house.  Hewie 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  tall,  but  slightly  built,  with  jet 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  an  olive  skin.  Basil  Metham  was  generally 
considered  a  handsome  boy,  but  an  unpleasant  curl  of  the  lip  and* 
frequent  contraction  of  the  brows  detracted  much  from  the  beauty 
of  his  features. 

"  This  is  my  nephew,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  head,  the  latter  shaking  it  off  with  an  impatient  gesture ;  ''he 
has  come  to  stay  with  his  old  uncle  for  a  few  days,  while  his  parents 
are  away  again  on  a  brief  visit  to  London." 

**  Where  they  might  as  well  have  taken  me,"  said  the  boy,ii^* 
short,  hasty  tone,  "  instead  of  leaving  me  mewed  up  here— my  cot**'*' 
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\  best  part  of  the  day  an  old  woman,  who  is  saying  her 
I  morning  till  night." 

r  now,  jackanapes !  an*  jou  have  no  worse  complaint  thaa 
Qg  against  my  poor  Peggy,  you  had  better  be  silent." 
spoils  all  my  sports,"  replied  the  boy,  defiantly.  '*  I  was 
;to  make  a  couple  of  cocks^ght,  and  she  came  in  shriek, 
owling,  and  divided  them  just  as  one  had  torn  t'other'a 
smd  so  spoilt  my  fun." 

[,  you  are  a  worse  lad  than  I  thought  ye,"  said  the  old 
rowfuUy. 

B  sport,  that's  all,"  replied  the  boy  defiantly.     "  I'll  see 
I'm  a  man ;  it's  very  well  for  my  father  to  talk  ;  he  en- 
elf  as  long  as  he  could.     I  shall  just  follow  his  example, 
m  good  when  I  get  old." 

!  "  said  the  old  priest  impressively,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
oulder,  **  you  talk  folly,  in  the  conceit  of  your  heart, 
t  your  days,  for  their  number  is  known  but  to  God.  May 
;  mercy,  grant  that  your  life  be  not  short,  and  your  end 
i  violent." 

ears  after,  when  the  white-haired  old  priest  was  sleeping 
It  of  his  ancestors,  his  words  came  back  to  Basil  Metham, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  spirit  of 

Ubye,  my  child,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  said  the  priest, 
ise  of  some  few  minutes,  during  which  time  they  had  been 
in  silence  towards  the  house.  "  I  daresay  you  will  find 
'  with  Peggy,"  and,  pressing  Mrs.  Berrington's hand,  he 
k  into  the  garden. 

n't  mean  to  vex  him,"  said  the  boy,  gloomily.  "  But  it's 
iching  to  me, — ^I  can't  ba  good,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ; 
lOt  going  to  pretend  to  be.  I  like  all  sorts  of  fun  and 
I  say !  is  that  boy  in  the  kitchen  with  old  Peggy  your 
lat  a  pity  he  has  got  that  beastly  hump  on  his  back  !  He 
in  the  face — that  was  how  I  guessed  who  he  was." 
s  a  good  boy ;  and  goodness  of  the  heart  is  better  than 
,"  replied  Mrs.  Berrington. 

{,  I  daresay ;  but,  all  the  same,  who  wouldn't  be  pretty  if 
I  \  He  might  be  just  ^  good  without  his  hump  as  with 
3w,  and  then  he'd  be  nicer  to  look  at.  But  I  don't  object 
hink,  loo,  I  should  rather  like  Humphrey.  I'll  ask  my 
et  him  come  up  to  the  house." 

5 boy  finished  speaking  he  and  Mrs.  Berrington  entered  the 
ned  spacious  kitchen  of  the  presbytery,  in  which  poor 
7  had  just  finished  a  very  substantial  repast. 
M  a  pretty,  quaint  scene,  striking  enough  for  one  of  Ho- 
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garth's  pictures,— the  sunlight  flickering  through  the  leaves  of  thi 
laburnum,  with  its  long  golden  tendrils,  that  overhung  the  cases 
ment  window,  and  falling  in  broken  gleams  on  the  dusky  red-tilet 
floor,  and  lighting  up  here  and  there  the  dark  massive  beams  tha 
crossed  the  ceiling.  The  high-backed  oak  chairs  with  cushions 
green  stuff,  the  hunchback  seated  at  the  little  table  spread  wit 
white  earthenware,  his  thin,  pale  face  tinged  with  a  touch  of  oolouj 
since  he  had  xnade  his  meal.  Old  Peggy  leaning  back  in  her  chai 
before  a  great  fire,  dropping  ber  beads,  in  truth,  but  watching  tlM 
the  turning  of  the  spit  as  well,  laden  with  a  joint  of  mutton,  and 
the  wretched  little  turnspit  dog  performing  his  office—capital 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  caricaturist.  The  spit,  as  long  as  the  old 
two-handed  sword,  the  dog  in  the  hollow  wheel,  or  large  circular 
box,  with  his  long  back  and  short  legs,  and  the  mournAU  look  ia 
his  eyes  as  he  went  round  and  round  the  wheel,  always  slipping 
from  under  bis  feet,  and  that  savoury  smell  in  his  nostrils  of  th» 
roast — not,  alas !  for  him. 

**  Has  she  given  you  plenty  to  eat  ?'*  asked  Basil  Metham,  con* 
fronting  the  hunchback,  and  nodding  his  head  towards  the  house- 
keeper  as  he  spoke, 

'^  For  shame !  Master  Basil/'  ejaculated  the  old  dame,  angiilf'^ 
**  You  have  a  very  forward  tongue." 

"  Don't  be  cross,  old  sweetheart,"  replied  the  boy,  laughing. 
"But,"  he  added,  turning  again  to  Humphrey,  "you  come  up t> 
the  house  next  week.  I'm  going  back  there  as  soon  as  my  father 
and  mother  come  home.  I  know  it  will  be  plaguey  dull,  and  T 
should  like  to  have  a  companion.  You  don't  look  very  jovial,  anl 
I  like  plenty  of  fun  and  frolic  ;  but  I  think  we  could  be  friends,  if 
you  don't  tell  your  beads  all  day  like  Peggy,  or  preach  like  mj 
uncle.  But  tell  me,  what  can  you  do?  Do  you  know  how  to 
ferret  rats  or  rabbits  \  or  can  your  dog  draw  a  badger  ?  Can  yon 
give  your  horse  a  ball,  or  make  him  a  good  bran  mash  1" 

Humphrey  shook  his  head,  and  replied  :— 

"  I  know  nothing  of  country  sports.  Master  Basil,  nor  am  I  fl 
for  them.     I  can  write  a  good  hand  and  cast  up  accounts." 

^'That  would  be  a  recommendation  to  my  father,' '  lepli^^ 
Basil,  with  a  derisive  laugh  ;  '^  but  as  for  me,  all  I  care  to  kno* 
about  money  is  to  have  plenty  of  it  to  spend.  Well,  at  any  rat^ 
come  up  to  the  house  next  week,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  nq 
father.  If  you  are  such  a  knowing  hand  at  figures,  he'll  majh 
make  you  one  of  his  clerks." 
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A  HOBNINQ  BAMBLE. 

SNiNG  recently  from  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  chanced* 
16  writer  of  these  pages  was  induced  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
►aks.  This  lorely  part  of  Kent,  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
scenery  may  vie  with  that^of  many  of  the  Continental  Edens 
:^h  the  English,  at  the  great  annual  July  and  August  migra- 
re  accustomed  to  resort,  happened  then  to  be  veiled  in  thick, 
I  mists,  which,  with  heavy  rains,  that  continued  three  days 
t  intermission,  made  walking  or  driving  a  misery,  and 
ally  checked  every  attempt  to  explore  the  charming  woodedi 
id  dales  of  the  neighbourhood. 

B  ancient  town  of  Sevenoaks^  with  its  numerous  small  inns,, 
peaked.roofed  cottages,  and  old.£ekshioned  houses,  projecting 
latticed  panes,  and  low,  narrow  porches,  looked  then  dreary 
smal  indeed.  While  in  the  upper  part  of  it— the  sedate- 
\  grey  hotel,  the  old  grey  stone  church,  the  large  grey  house 
«,  the  grey  grammar  school,  and  the  old  grey  almshouses, 
le  leaden  grey  sky  over  all,  the  persistent  steady  downpour 
sr,  and  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  or  a  sound  to  be  heard,  besides 
»notonous  pattering  of  the  raindrops, — made  up  a  scene  most 
d  depressing ;  and  especially  so  when  fancy  compared  it 
lat  of  a  bright,  sunny  land  and  cloudless  blue  skies,  which 
t  so  lately  been  exchanged  for  it. 

lat  wonder,  at  such  a  moment,  if  one  should  have  been  ready 
3rse  all  that  has  been  written  or  said  by  ourselves  against 
bominable  climate  of  England,"  and  the  abuse  that  foreigners 
eaped  upon  it ;  to  declare  their  belief  in  the  eternal  fogs  in 
our  island  is  supposed  to  be  enveloped  well  founded,  and 
Y  to  wish  oneself  far,  far  arway  from  it ! 
;,  at  last,  there  came  a  night  when  the  wind  veered  round, 
in  ceased ;  the  birds  began  to  twitter  and  carol  merrily  on 
>u8h  and  tree ;  the  sun  rose  gloriously  bright  and  beaming ; 
sty  veil  that  had  obscured  the  earth  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
nature  was  revealed  in  full  beauty.  What  a  change!— 
i  contrast !  What  magic  there  is  in  sunshine  1  To-day  all 
ivity  and  smiles,  where  yesterday  there  was  naught  but 
ness  and  gloom.  And  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the 
1  world,  for  as  sunshine  often  revives  Itie  drooping  spirit  as  the* 
ig  calix  of  the  rain-beaten  flower,  and  chases  dark  thoughts- 
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from  the  troubled  mind  as  dark  clouds  from  the  &ce  of  the 
But  let  us  hasten  to  enjoy  this  bright  sunny  morning — ^foi 
pleasant  things  in  this  world  are  so  fleeting,  it  is  well  to  i 
the  most  of  them  during  their  stay. 

It  is  fair  time  in  Sevenoaks !  But  the  staid  quietude  is  b 
means  disturbed  by  it.  None  of  the  wonderful  sights,  or  the  so 
of  revelry  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  fair  are  to  be  seen  or  1 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  old-chartered  fairs, 
here  and  there  still  linger  on.  This  one  gives  very  few  signs  o 
now ;  but  once  upon  a  time,  that  is,  before  railways  were  tho 
of,  when  London  was  not  so  easy  of  access,  and  before  Seven 
possessed  its  own  resident  mercers,  drapers,  &c.,  itinerant  mercl 
brought  their  linen  and  woollen  goods  to  it,  and  various  house 
wares,  and  the  inhabitants  supplied  their  wants  from  those  st 
It  was  a  merrier  time,  they  say,  in  those  bye-gone  days  than : 
Business  and  mirth  joined  hands  ;  the  xdile  and  the  dulce  were( 
bined.  There  were  booths,  there  were  shows,  where  wond( 
monsters  and  other  startling  objects  were  on  view,  and  there 
plenty  of  fun,  for  fair-time  was  then  the  general  holiday-t 
Now,  as  a  Calvinistic  tradesman  observed,  "the  whole  thic 
become  a  mere  nuisance,  merely  a  pleasure  fair,  attracting  thei 
population  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  doing  the  work  of  Satai 
leading  the  unwary  into  sin." 

A  very  humble  sort  of  sinful  pleasure  it  is — a  dozen  or  i 
travelling  carts — those  small  houses  on  wheels,  each  the  habits 
of  a  wandering  family,  and  generally  well-stocked  with  ragged 
dirty,  but  rosy-faced,  rollicking  children,  are  ranged  close  toge 
on  one  side  of  the  High-street.  Before  each  is  a  stall  on  a 
limited  scale,  supplied  with  stale  gingerbread,  and  a  mass  of  a  i 
uninviting  compound,  ticketed  "preserved  dates;**  or  a  sc 
stock  of  common  toys  is  spread  out  to  allure  the  pence  from 
pockets  of  the  few  juvenile  lookers-on.  At  night  the  country 
and  lasses  of  the  villages  around  have  a  dance  in  the  large  roo 
the  Black  Boy  Inn,  and  the  fair  is  ended — the  wandering  gii 
bread  and  toy  merchants  departing  before  dawn. 

Let  us  walk  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  There  is  ai 
of  venerable  repose  and  dimness,  not  to  say  dulness,  about  it 
minding  one  of  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  town;  somet 
monastic,  which  it  owes,  perhaps,  to  the  style  and  grey  coloi 
its  buildings.  The  grammar  school  is  a  handsome,  substa 
structure,  occupying,  with  the  almshouses  on  either  side  of  it 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  portions  of  some  relij 
edifice,  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  It  is  said  to  have 
founded  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Sir  W\ 
de  Sennoke,  a  poor  foundling  boy,  brought  up  by  a  chari 
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&mi|7  of  this  town,  and  who,  by  his  industry  and  honesty,  from  a 

gtooears  apprentice,  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  in 

the  City.     On  being  knighted  and  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

lie  bestowed  on  the  town  to  which  he  owed  his  education  and  first 

ftart  in  life,  a  free  school  and  almshouses. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  grammar  school,  this  part  of  the 
own  seems  to^id  in  a  cul^de-sae^  owing  to  a  wall,  with  an  arched 
tone  entrance,  crossing  the  road  and  enclosing  the  ground  of  a 
omewhat  dingy  house — the  last  in  this  part  of  Sevenoaks.  But 
ist  at  this  point  the  ground  makes  a  sudden  dip,  at  the  side  of  the 
Imshouses,  and  skirting  Knole  Park,  you  get  on  the  high  road  to 
^lnhridge,  passing  through  Sevenoaks  Common.  The  scenery  here 
5  80  exceedingly  pretty,  the  grass  is  so  green,  the  ground  so  gently 
indnlated,  so  beautifully  wooded,  that  one  may  be  thankful  to  have 
^ee&  it  before  the  tract  marked  out  there  for  building  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals  who  will  disfigure  it  with  their 
frightfully  fantastic  "  genteel  suburban  villas." 

Following  a  road  to  the  right,  you  come  upon  two  pathways 
ovenrched  by  the  broad-spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  the  beech, 
the  sycamore,  and  other  trees — shady,  fresh,  and  fragrant  and 
€Qli?ened  by  the  songs  of  so  many  birds  that  this  would  seem  to 
^  a  {jAvourite  retreat  of  the  feathered  tribe.  One  path  winds 
^und,  forming  a  sort  of  leafy  bower  that  seems  ever  to  recede  as 
JOQ  ^roach  until  you  come  to  the  very  pretty  lodge  entrance  of 
Ur.  Hodgson's  seat.  The  other  path  leads  towards  the  White 
Birt,  an  old.fashioned,  comfortable  roadside  inn.  Close  by  are 
^ few  detached  houses  with  charming  gardens  and  grounds;  the 
<evea  oaks  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name ;  and  at  no  great 
diitaDce,  River  Hill.  But  no  river  is  in  sight,  and  a  landscape 
without  water  is  truly  said  to  be  wanting  in  one  of  the  chief 
leqaisites  for  perfect  beauty.  Yet  the  indiscribably  lovely  view 
^  the  summit  of  this  hill  goes  far  to  contradict  that  theory. 

The  hills  of  Kent,  always  ''in  verdure  clad,"  are  seen  in  their 
^^  attractive  garb  at  the  season  of  autumn.  Few  leaves  have 
J«t  &llen,  and  golden  brown,  dark  red,  and  bright  yellow,  now 
Uend  their  tints  and  tinge  the  dark  foliage  of  every  tree  and  shrub ; 
in  exquisite  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  soft  velvety  carpet 
^gnm  stretched  beneath  them. 

k  rambler  may  here,  if  he  chooses,  enter  Knole  Park  by  a 
little  gate  near  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and  return  to  Sevenoaks  by  a 
^di^tful  walk  through  a  woodland  glen ;  so  still,  so  lonely  that 
tbedeep  silence  is  rarely  broken  but  by  the  rustling  of  the  ferns,  or 
the  blling  leaves,  the  plaintive  notes,  or  the  joyous  song  of  a  bird, 
hobtbly  the  sound  of  no  footfall  will  be  heard  but  his  own. 
Id  echoes  may  startle  the  deer —apparently  less  tame  than  in 
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more  frequented  parks — or  the  rambler  himself  may  be  startled,  bjr 
the  sudden  fall — a  heavy  fall  it  will  seem  here— -of  so  small  a  thing 
as  an  aoom,  as  it  drops  beside  or  upon  him  as  he  passes  along. 
Issubg  from  the  silent  glen,  his  way  wiU  lie  over  'broad  greeiw^ 
slopes,  and  under  avenues  of  lofty  trees. 

Knole  Park  is  near  seven  miles  in  circumference,  the  ground  ia 
greatly  diversified  by  gently  rising  and  wooded  hills,  long  verdaiiit 
slopes,  dark  glades  and  shady  groves.      Its  sycamores  and  beechei 
are  of  wondrous  growth.      On  every  side,  lovely  views  meet  the 
eye ;  the  fine  old  house  forming  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  sceoeij, 
whether  glimpses  of  it  can  only  be  caught  in  the  distance  throng 
some  opening  in  the  tall  trees,  or  its  venerable  front  be  revealed  m 
its  full  extent.     A  portion  of  this  noble  and  ancient  baronial  seat 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  John.     Usually  the  state  i^»r(* 
ments  may  be  seen  by  visitors  three  days  in  the  week.      Tbqr 
contain,  besides  many  most  interesting  memorials   of  royal  ani 
historical  personages,  a  large  and  very  valuable  collection  of  painW  , 
ings  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  ani  | 
English  schools.      There  is  also  some  good  sculpture,  and,  coverbg 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  some  curious  specimens  of  ancient  tapestry. 
In  the  music  room  is  an  organ,  said  to  be  the  first  that  was  mato  i 
in  England. 

The  gardens  and  shrubberies  are  extensive  and  well  planted, 
and  there  is  an  avenue  of  magnificent  beeches  on  either  side  of  th^  3 
garden  walls.     Descending  the  hill  on  which  Knole   House  stanli 
you  pass  under  a  group  of  forest  trees  to  a  pathway  leading  to  a  - 
valley,  where  is  the  principal  park  entrance — a  large  gate  betwesi  .^ 
two  lodges.     Here,  leaving  the  park,  you  pass  through  an  avenat " 
of  lofty  spreading  trees,  rising  from  a  steep  bank  on  either  sida-^ 
At  the  end  of  the  road  another  gate  opens  on  the  upper  part  of  4t.' 
town,  and  just  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Here  you  may  chance  to  fall  in  with  the  town  crier — quite  at 
original  in  his  way.     Should  there  be  any  meeting  or  local-boaii 
matters  to  announce,  or  should  any  sale  of  goods  or  furniture  ta 
taking  place,  his  bell  and  his  solemn  **  O  yez  !"  will  probably  ba 
heard.      His  description  and  pronunciation  are  unique  and  moii 
amusing.     He  will  tell  of  ^^  soots  of  dem^marsk  curtins ;  japu4^ 
wares,  culnry  articles,  &c.,  &c.,"  concluding,  when  he  has  jumUrf 
through  his  list,  with  "  God  save  the   Queen — and  the  crier  r 
This  Sevenoaks'  oddity,  who  apparently  is  about  sixty  years  of  agl» 
is  the  son,  but  looks  more  like  the  brother,  of  the  old  lodge-keepiif" 
of  Klnole  Park — a  veteran  soldier  of  the  Pensinsular  and  Watedfl^  ^ 
days.     He,  too,  is  in  some  sort  a  character.     When  the  weather  ^ 
fine,  he  may  be  seen  sunning  himself  at  the  door  of  his  lodge,  9if^ 
gossiping  vrith  the  passers-by. 
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Cross  over  to  the  church.  It  is  a  rather  lat^  Gothic  building, 
•erected  in  the  tenth  oentur  y,  at  least  so  it  is  supposed ;  for  Seven- 
oaks  possesses  but  few  recoids  of  its  past  history,  and  none  that  fix 
with  certainty  the  dates  connected  with  the  building  of  the  church 
or  the  foundation  of  the  grammar-school. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
town^  and  its  castellated  tower  forms  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object  in  many  a  landscape  for  miles  round.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  plain,  and  except  a  few  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Amherst,  Bosville,  and  Lambard  families,  there  is  little  in  it  to 
inspect.  The  rectorship  is  worth  near  a  £1000  a  year.  In  the 
churchyard  are  many  old  tombs  and  a  few  quaint  epitaphs* 
Probably,  no  burials  now  are  allowed  there,  as  tliere  is  a  large 
piece  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  churchyard  called  the  cemetery, 
An  iron  railing  separates  it  from  the  adjoining  field.  It  is 
prettily  laid  out  and  planted  with  yew  trees  and  bright  flowers,  but 
as  yet  it  contains  but  few  graves  or  monuments.  From  the  lower 
part  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  hills,  the  intervening  park, 
like  grounds  and  neighbouring  villages. 

Leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  town  for  the  railway-station,  the 
road  soon  after  divides — the  High  Street  on  the  right,  Tubb's  Hill 
on  the  left.  Taking  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Crown  Hotels  a  path 
branching  ofif  to  the  left  leads  to  the  same  point,  but  by  a  higher 
and  prettier  road.  The  view  it  once  commanded  is  now  in  parts 
interrupted  by  some  new  detached  villas.  The  brick-and-mortar 
invasion  has  not  hitherto  made  any  great  inroad  at  Sevenoaks ; 
but  an  entrance  has  been  effected,  and  the  greatest  advance  made 
is  at  this  particular  spot,  which  overlooks  a  beautiful  valley  studded 
with  groups  of  fine  trees,  beyond  which  the  gradual  rise  and  fall 
of  the  ground  affords,  where  an  opening  allows  of  a  view  being 
obtained,  a  very  pleasing  and  diversified  prospect.  Upstart 
dwellings  of  the  most  pretentions  kind  are  erected  or  are  in  course 
of  erection  hereabouts. 

It  is,  however,  reported  that  the  tradespeople,  as  well  as  other 
inhabitants  of  Sevenoaks,  greatly  discourage  the  building  of  new 
houses.  As  they  are,  of  course,  willing  that  their  business  should 
increase,  they  do  not  object  to  see  the  number  of  visitors  increase 
**  in  the  season  ;"  but  they  would  have  them  be  content  with  the 
very  limited  and  inferior  accommodation  the  town  now  affords.  For 
a  feeling  of  cxclusiveness,  it  appears,  prevails  here,  Sevenoaks 
and  its  environs  being  considered  a  decidedly  aristocratic  district. 
Should  it,  then,  offer  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a  lodging 
"  probably  there  would  be  an  influx  of  inferior  people ;  even  mobs 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday  excursionists  might  come  to  look  at  Knole 
.Park,'*  and  the   town  and  its  sedate    and  its  highly-respectable 
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community  would  thus,  alas  I  sink  in  the  social  scale.  At  presei 
there  are  three  or  four  hotels,  if  good  yet  small.  The  inns,  indee 
are  so  numerous  that  one  wonders  how  the  innkeepers  contrive  \ 
make  a  living  in  this  quiet  little  town ;  for  these  inns  are  of  tl 
low-roofed,  •'cabined,  cribb'd,  confined"  type,  where  the  stag< 
coaches,  waggons,  and  other  vehicles  of  a  past  age  were  wont 
stop  for  the  retreshment,  en  route^  of  "man  and  beast."  Tl 
houses  where  apartments  are  let  are  feur  from  numerous.  Son 
of  them — and  the  most  desirable  of  them  too — ^pretty  little  doll 
houses^  neatly  furnished,  that  take  their  place  side  by  side,  or 
a  line  with  the  few  substantial  residences  in  the  upper  ten  thousa^ 
circle  of  the  Knole  Park  and  Grammar  School  district — are 
diminutive  and  antiquated  that  the  street  doors  open  into  tl 
sitting  rooms ;  broad  wooden  beams  cross  the  low  ceilings ;  and  i 
arrive  at  the  bedrooms  you  must  pass  through  the  kitchen,  wbenc 
the  ascent  is  made  by  means  of  a  companion,  ladder-like  stair 
case.  Yet  for  these  "a  high  figure,"  as  one  of  the  owners  phrasec 
it,  "  is  asked  and  obtained  in  the  Sevenoak's  season." 

Knole  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  attraction  at  Sevenoaks ;  and  no 
pleasanter  excursion  could,  well  be  planned  for  a  fine  day  than  a 
visit  to  this  charming  spot.  Yet  in  summer,  or  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  a  week,  or  fortnight— or  longer,  if  the  visitor  is  a  lover  of 
the  country — may  be  very  agreeably  spent  in  rambling  about  thii 
lovely  part  of  Kent.  The  walks,  the  rides,  the  drives  in  all  direc- 
tions are  most  beautiful,  and  there  are  several  fine  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  adjacent  villages — Riverhead,  Seal,  and  otbera 
— are  quaint,  pretty,  and  primitive,  and  delightfully  situated. 

In  the  more  rural  districts,  something,  perhaps,  is  wanting  ffy 
enliven  the  picture ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rustic  popu- 
lation— stolid,  boorish  in  manners,  and  dowdy  in  attire — ^unlike  the 
picturesquely-clad  and  vivacious  peasantry  of  other  climes,  lend  ne 
animation  to  the  beautiful  scenes  amidst  which  they  are  dwdleis. 

The  gipsy  tribe  seems  not  now  to  wander  near  these  parts,  and 
tenant  the  woods  and  the  copses,  as  in  days  of  yore,  for  none  of 
its  dark-eyed  women  meet  you  in  the  shady  lanes,  and  promise  yoa 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  if  you  will  but  cross  their  palms  with  e 
sixpence.  But  if  neither  in  dusky  hollows  nor  verdsjit  nooks  yoQ 
should  espy  the  red  cloak  of  the  gipsy,  yet  you  will  see  what  is  b 
more  pleasing,  more  refreshing  to  the  eye — especially  to  those  wbc 
dwell  mostly  in  large  towns,  or  who  have  long  been  familiar  niA 
scenery  more  bold,  rugged  and  bare— the  fresh  green  grassy  mantk 
of  nature,  covering  every  meadow,  every  hill,  and  every  dide. 

C.  C.  J. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni.     {Continued.) 

"I  SHALL  only  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  questions,"  re-^ 
iDarked  Mr.  Spencer,  addressing  the  witness  with  a  bland  smile, 
viiikt  the  Judge,  who  taking  his  seat  again,  leant  back  in  it  with 
^airoferident  relief  on  hearing  this  announcement.  ''After 
}QQ  had  seen  Mr.  Sharpe,  on  the  day  of  the  assault,  how  soon  was 
it  then  you  saw  him  again  1" 

Dr.  Armytage  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  replied  that  it  was 
(boat  three  wedu  or  a  month. 

"Three  weeks  or  a  month !"  repeated  Mr.  Spencer.  "  Then  in 
^teof  those  alarming  appearances  which  you  have  so  minutely 
described  to  us  as  resulting  from  the  assault,  you  did  not  think  Mr. 
Sliiipe's  state  required  e?en  a  second  visit  1" 

"Tes,  I  called  the  next  morning,"  answered  the  Doctor,  rather 
^y,  **  but  Mr.  Sharpe  had  started  oflF  very  early  to  attend  the 
Qurter  Sessions  at  Flint. 

"Very  good  I"  replied  Mr.  Spencer.  '*  Now,  may  I  ask  you  to 
Ilium  us  why  you  thought  it  requisite  to  see  Mr.  Sharpe  again 
Im  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  injuries  he  had  received  firom  the 
Ueodant  1  No  doubt  you  found  he  had  suffered  a  relapse  of  a 
ienons  nature." 

*'Mr.  Sharpe  called  upon  me  about  giving  my  evidence  in  this 

**Very  good,  again!"  said  Mr.  Spencer.  "  Will  you  now  be  so 
^  as  to  tell  the  Court  what  remedies  you  gave  Mr.  Sharpe  after 
ywr  first  visit  to  him  r 

'^I  8ent  him  a  composing  draught." 

*Uay  I  ask  what  were  the  ingredients  of  that  composing 

ightr 

^  Dr.  Armytage  paused,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
^J-*why— ajiwr  einnamo"^** 

B«re  Hr.  Spencer  interrupted  him  with  a  smile,  and  said,  ''  I 
^UA  trouble  you  to  explain  any  further.    Aqua^  or  water,"  he 
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added,  turning  to  the  jury,  '*  is  evidently  an  exceUent  remedy,  a] 
I  don*t  suppose  that  the  addition  of  a  little  colouring  matter  did 
rany  harm.  In  this  case  its  effects  as  a  composing  draught  we 
perfectly  marvellous,  for  it  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  go  early  in  tl 
morning  of  the  next  day  to  Flint,  in  spite  of  the  severe  injury  doi 
ix)  the  l(yiiguM  colli P* 

Mr.  Spencer  now  resumed  his  seat ;  and  Serjeant  Bainas  risinj 
called  for  his  last  witness,  the  policeman.  The  testimony  of  tl 
latter  was  of  no  great  weight,  as  he  had  not  witnessed  the  assau] 
having  unfortunately  arrived,  as  the  poUce  often  do,  just  too  late. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Spencer  now  rose  up  to  do  battle  for  his  client,  and 
certainly  in  point  of  vehemence,  declamatory  art,  brilliant  figaras 
of  speech,  and  tender  and  affecting  allusions,  he  proved  hinuelf 
quite  equal  to  Serjeant  Baines. 

**  Never,"  be  began  in  a  voice  which  made  the  court  ring, 
^'  had  a  charge  more  unworthy  of  credence  been  trumped  up;  it 
/was  monstrous  in  its  barefaced  falsehood,  and  it  really  amAttl 
liim  that  his  learned  friend  should  have  meddled  with  so  absurd  at 
affair.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  He  certainly  wouU 
admit  that  there  had  been  an  assault,  but  he  believed  that  bi 
jshould  be  able  to  prove  Mr.  Sharpe  the  aggressor.  Who  as  tta 
plaintiff?  a  man  whom  he  was  sorry  to  see  disgracing  the  honooiabb 
j)rofession  to  which  he  belonged  by  an  attempt  at  extortion,  anlr 
in  this  case,  by  an  act  of  matchless  injustice.  He  had  wronged 
this  worthy  farmer  out  of  his  hard-earned  gains,  earned  by  tin 
jsweat  of  his  brow,  earned  often  in  grievous  anxiety  of  mind  aod 
weariness  of  body,"  here  Spencer  became  pathetic^  as  heartfa!|j 
addressed  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  of  Cheshire  fetrmn 
*'  when  piled-up  masses  of  cloud  in  the  sky  threatened  peril  t» 
his  ungamered  treasures  of  hay,  or  when  a  rainy  winter  caused  rout 
to  his  corn  crops.  Sharpens  conduct  had  been,"  he  went  on  to  saji 
*^  that  of  an  usurer,  in  sending  in  such  a  bill.  But  his  infamy  had 
not  ended  there,  the  edifice  of  his  villany  was  not  yet  complete. 
When  his  victim  went  mildly  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to  beg 
for  a  return  of  some  small  portion  of  the  money  he  had  been 
swindled  out  of,  this  master  in  craft  and  cunning  trumps  up  » 
charge  of  assault  against  him, — a  charge  which  he  believed,  how- 
-ever,  would  turn  back  upon  himself." 

Here  Spencer  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  to  take  breath,  wfailit 
Baines  looked  up  at  him  with  a  humorous  smile. 

"  And  who  is  the  victim  of  this  false  charge,  I  ask  ?"  continoil 
Spencer ;  and  then,  having  aaked  the  question,  he  proceeded  t» 
answer  it  himself,  by  stating  Reuben  Okey  to  be  a  true*heartedy 
))rave,  and  upright  Englishman,  a  defender  of  his  country ;  one 
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fIio  had  fought  under  tropical  suns,  who  had  sustained  the 
horrors  of  forced  marches,  who  had  slept  iu  frozen  trenches,  who 
Ittd  soffnred  hunger  and  thirst,  and  had  shed  his  blood  for  his  dear 
OAtive  land ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plaintifif  is  a  man  who 
his  fattened  at  home  on  the  wholesale  plunder  of  his  neighbour." 

"No,  no,  Spencer — not  fattened,"  remarked  Baines,  in  a 
derisiye  undertone,  as  he  glanced  at  the  lank  figure  of  his  client, 
&e  attorney. 

Spencer  then  asked  the  jury  what  they  thought  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  was  worth.  There  could  be  but  one  opinion 
concerning  that  of  Mr.  Moses  Solomon,  a  gentleman  wha 
would  wish  the  Court  to  believe  that  he  had  witnessed  an 
attempt  to  murder,  and  had  averted  the  crime  by  the  talis. 
mnic  words,  "Order,  gentlemen!  order!"  The  poor  woman, 
Kn.  Tulloch,  evidently  did  not  know,  with  any  certainty, 
whether  Okey  was  assaulting  Sharpe,  or  Sharpe  Okey.  Dr. 
Armytage  had  given  them  a  lesson  in  anatomy,  and  a  strong 
fioof  of  the  medicinal  power  of  pure  water ;  but  his  evidence  had 
|BDe  no  further.  As  to  the  policeman,  he  could  not  imagine  why 
hii  learned  friend  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  guinea  for  his 
iteidance  in  court,  when  he  positively  knew  nothing  of  the 
aaatdt  Mr.  Spencer  then  added,  that  the  facts  were  really  these  ; 
iBfteoiperate  words  were  spoken,  probably  on  both  sides,  then  the 
phuntiff  rose  from  his  seat  and  seized  hold  of  the  defendant  to  turn 
Ini  Qfut,  upon  which  a  scuffle  took  place,  which  had  been  magni. 
M  into  a  violent  assault  and  battery ;  but  he,  Spencer,  would 
hoDg  forward  a  witness  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  would 
|nTe  tiiat  the  defendant  was  quite  passive,  and  did  no  more  than 
iMt  being  roughly  turned  out  of  the  office  without  receiving  any 
utirfskction  for  the  injustice  done  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ONE  FABTHIKG  DAMAGES. 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Spencer's  speech  the  Court  adjourned  for  a 
ihort  time,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and  when  the  Judge 
>KQmed  Us  seat  again,  Spencer  sunmioned  the  only  witness  he 
ainided  to  call,  namely,  Jacky  Hayes. 

Botfi  NoiTis  and  Tbcorold  were  amused  at  the  firm,  soldier-like- 
Ind  witk  which  he  mardied  into  the   witness-box,   where  he 
ily  todc  up  a  position,  as  if  he  just  heard  the  word  of 
"Attentwn!" 

Mr.  Spencer  received  from  him,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  an 
«mnt  of  the  meeting  between  Sharpe  and  Okey,  very  favourable 
deed,  to  the  latter.    And  the  witness  appeared  still  as  cool  and 

Q 
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-self.possessed  as  ever,  when  Serjeant  Haines  rose  up,  fierce  a 
threatening,  to  commence  his  cross-examination. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Serjeant  gazed  at  Jacky  with  stem  a 
menacing  look,  but  the  ex-drummer  quailed  not  beneath  that  ga 
which,  like  the  glare  of  the  basilisk,  usually  fascinated  more  tin 
^witnesses. 

'*  What  is  your  business  ?"  asked  Baines  at  length,  in  thund 
ing  and  imperative  tones. 

*'  Unless    I've    been    wrongly    informed,"    replied    Hay 
with  a  slight  smile  upon  his  face,  ^*  I  am  here  to  give  evidence 
Ihis  case." 

"Come,  fellow,  no  fooling  with  me,"  exclaimed  the  Seijes 
angrily ;  "  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  What  is  your  ca 
ii^gi  your  trade^  your  employment!  that  of  a  knave  I  shrewd 
suspect,  from  your  looks." 

*'  I  am  employed  about  nowt  but  farming  matters  just  noir, 
replied  Jacky  very  quietly,  **  I  have  beard  tell  that  one  Benjami: 
Franklin  said  as  how  agriculture  was  the  only  honest  calling,  s 
I'm  afear'd  you  are  in  a  wrong  boxj  sir." 

"  Brother  Baines,"  said  the  Judge,  amidst  the  laughter  of  tb 
court,  ''  have  a  regard  for  our  feelings  in  examining  thi 
witness.'* 

Baines  smiled  savagely,  and  then  began  to  question  Jack 
about  the  assault. 

How  came  your  friend  and  employer,  Mr.  Okey,  to  take  yo 
with  him  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  ?  Like  every  bully,  he  is  a  cowax 
at  bottom,  I  suppose,  and  afraid  lest  he  might  get  worsted  in  hi 
prenieditated  murderous  assault." 

^»  Nay,  nay  ;  you've  gotten  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick, 
answered  Jacky,  very  composedly ;  "  it  was  not  fear,  but  pruden 
like.  Mr.  Okey  would  face  odds,  but  not  such  unequal  odds  i 
that     One  lawyer's  enough  for  six  honest  men,  any  day." 

"  Have  you  any  more  compliments  in  store  for  us  ?"  asked  i 
-Serjeant,  in  a  derisive  tone. 

''Well,  compliments  are  not  much  in  my  line,"  replied  t 
witness,  to  the  amusement  of  the  court. 

**Now/'  said  Serjeant  Baines  impressively  and  sternly,  **y< 
i^ere  a  witness  to  the  whole  of  this  affair,  from  beginning  to  endr 
a  passive  spectator,  as  you  describe  yourself— you  took  no  pMt 
in  it,  and  therefore  you  had  the  better  opportunity  of  notiog  i 
that  passed.  Now,  on  your  oath,  did  not  Mr.  Okey  seiie  It 
Sharpe  by  the  throat,  and  shake  him  violently,  and  swear  wi 
other  ruffianly  threats,  that  he  would  knock  h^  teeth  down  1 
4ihroatr' 

^^He  wears  feJse  uns,"  replied  Jacky. 
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**Tliat  is  no  answer  to  my  question, "  thundered  Baines,  amidst 
much  laughter  from  the  gallery  of  the  Court. 

**  Silence,  there  !"  said  the  Judge  in  a  stem  voice,  extending 
i^ishaod  towards  the  place  where  the  delinquents  were  seated. 
"Silence!  silence  I''  shouted  the  javelin  men. 
Afrer  silence  was  restored  Jacky  replied  very  emphatically — 
**I  didn't  hear  Mr.  Okey  say  nothing  of  the  sort.      He  just 
▼alked  into  the  office  quite  tame-like,"  he  added,  turning  partially 
towards  the  Judge,  **  and  he  asked  for  some  of  his  money  back. 
I  can't  remember  his  very  words,  but  I  think  he  said  in  a  very 
polite  sort  of  a  way,  *  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  think  as  how  youv'e  made  a 
Httle  mistake  about  my  money;'  and  then  up  gets  Sharpe,  in  a 
terrible  rage,  and  he  shouts,  *  Be  off,  you  blackguard  scoundrel !' 
which  wasn't  civil  noways,  and  then  he  seized  hold  of  my  master 
^  drove  him  towards  the  door,  and  then  my  master  resisted  him, 
but  not  with  no  violence  or  hard  words,  because  he  just  wanted  to 
^oiet  him,  and  make  him  hear  reason." 

Serjeant  Baines  received- this  account  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
^  then  said, 

"Mr.  Okey  is  an  old  soldier,  I  believe  1" 

Jack  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  He  has  been  in  battle  no  doubt  ?" 

"I  can't  say,"  answered  Hayes  very  cautiously,  "  I  warn't  with 
iini;  but  he  may  have  been ;  I  don't  deny  it,  it's  as  like  that  he 
V  as  that  he  hasn't." 

"Answer  my  questions  with  a  simple  yes  or  no^  sir;  and  don't 
^tttethe  time  of  the  court  with  your  idle  definitions." 

"I  am  doing  my  best,'*  replied  Jacky,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
^plaint,  *'  and  no  man  can  do  more  nor  that." 

''Is  your  master  such  a  meek,  inoffensive  man,  that  he  would 
^^  from  assaulting  any  one  whom  he  thought  had  affronted 
^r  asked  the  Serjeant. 

''He's  a  good-natured  man,  is  Mr.  Okey,"  observed  Jacky. 

"That's  no  answer." 

**He'8  a  very  kind  master." 

"Come,  come,  fellow,  this  is  trifling,"  said  Baines.  **Now 
j^tdl  me,  if  Okey  was  struck  on  one  cheek  do  you  think  he  is 
^man  to  turn  the  other  for  a  blow  1" 

Hayes  looked  up  at  the  ceilmg,  then  at  the  Judge,  and  finally  at 
^«At  Baines.  Now  two  considerations  occupied  Jacky's  mind ; 
Ift^ras  unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that  his  master  was  a  coward, 
^  yet  did  he  like  to  say  or  admit  anything  that  might  compromise 
^imin  this  law-suit ;  so,  with  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  wink 
*t  that  learned  gentleman,  he  said — 

'*  1  ibibk  ray  master  would  d  j  just  as  you  would  do  yourself,  if 
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that  gentleman  sitting  next  you/'  here  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Spen 
*'  was  to  give  you  a  bob  in  the  eye — would  you  turn  t'other  to  hit 

**  The  witness  has  given  a  very  direct  answer  to  your  qu^ti 
Brother  Baines,"  said  the  Judge,  when  the  ill-suppressed  laug! 
of  the  court  had  subsided ;  for  Jacky's  remark  had  the  greater  pr 
from  the  fact  that  the  Serjeant  was  a  notoriously  irascible  and  '. 
tempered  man. 

**  fou  have  been  in  the  army  yourself  if  I  mistake  not,"  s 
the  Serjeant,  again  addressing  the  witness. 

**  Yes,  I  have  served,"  replied  Jacky  rather  proudly.  "  I ' 
in  the  Peninsular  War." 

**  Well,"  remarked  Baines,  interrupting  him  rather  sharf 
**  I  don't  want  you  to  go  through  your  campaigns,  but  I  want ; 
to  answer  me  a  question.  Have  you  not  occasionally  tasted  the 
for  insolent  answers  and  being  mixed  up  in  brawls  and  quarrels 
Jacky  shook  his  head. 

*'  We  were  very  quiet  and  well  agreed  in  our  regiment — you  j 
we  hadn't  no  lawyers  among  us ;  and  as  for  the  cat  I  never  was  ma 
acquainted  with  it  myself,  but  I  have  made  many  a  prettier  nu 
than  you  acquainted  with  it." 

Serjeant  Baines  having  no  beauty  to  boast  of,  this  reply 
Jacky's  was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  some  of  his  former  ones  had  bee 
However,  the  Serjeant  professed  not  to  credit  the  assertion  of  tl 
cx-drummer,  that  he  had  never  tasted  the  cat,  and  remarked  tb 
he  should  have  known  him  for  an  old  soldier  by  the  lies  he  told,  b 
that  he  should  not  come  old  soldier  over  him. 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  this  boast,  the  Serjeant  obtained  i 
triumph  in  his  cross-examination,  and  most  of  those  in  cou 
thought  that  the  victory  rested  with  Hayes.  The  latter  w( 
about  to  descend  from  the  witness-box,  when  the  Judge  observe 
that  he  should  like  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions ;  aiM 
accordingly,  Jacky  faced  about,  and  put  himself  into  a  militai 
attitude  again. 

''  You  said  in  your  evidence,"  began  the  Judge,  reading  froi 
his  notes,  '*  speaking  of  Sbarpe  '  he  siezed  hold  of  my  master,  so 
drove  him  towards  the  door,  and  then  my  master  resisted  him 
''Now,  how  did  he  resist  him?"  continued  the  Judge,  lookii^ 
fixedly  at  Jacky.  ''  What  did  he  do  ?  did  he  take  hold  of  Mi 
Sharpe  by  the  collar  or  the  arm?" 

''  He  just  resisted  him,"  answered  Jacky. 
''  But  how  did  he  resist  him  t"  persisted  the  Judge. 
••  Well,  he  just  wouldn't  let  him  put  him  out  of  the  roomi' 
answered  Jacky,  ''but  he  was  quite  quiet  over  it.*' 

"Where  was  Mr.  Okey  standing  when  Mr.  Sharpe  seuMdhik 
of  him  ?"  asked  the  Judge. 
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'*  Well,  he  w<as  nigh  agaia  the  desk,"  replied  .Tacky  **  and  then 
llaster  Sharpe  palled  him  towards  the  window,  and  then  he  pushed 
^  towards  the  door,  and  about  the  room,  and  my  master  was  quiet 
enough  the  whole  time." 

** Very  well,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  **  you  may  go  down.*' 
After  Serjeant  Baines  had  replied  upon  the  whole  case  and  made 
»iM  observations,  whereby,  he  attempted  to  throw  utter  discredit 
on  Jacky's  evidence,  the  Judge  proceeded  to  sum  up. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence,  he  obs^ved,  that  it  appeared  to  him 

that  the  only  two  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  of  much  value, 

were  llr.  Solomon  and  John  Hayes,  and  that  even  their  evidence 

oust  be  viewed  with  some  qualification.     "We  will  take,"  said 

^6  Judge,  Mr.  Solomon's  first :  he  hears  a  great  disturbance,  cries 

of  murder — indeed,  rushes  to  Mr.  Sharpens  room,  bursts  open  the 

<loor,  thinking  murder  is  about  to  be  committed ;  and  then,  with 

^mirable    coolness    and    self-possession,    says    to  the  would.be 

murderer  and  his  intended  victim, '  Order,  gentlemen !  order ! '  and 

tke  Judge  waved  his  hand  gracefully  towards  the  jury.      Here 

the  gravity  of  the  Court  was  in  some  degree   disturbed  by   this 

uuitation  of  the  action  of  the  witness,  and  the  Judge  himself  could 

scarcely  repress  a  smile.      '*Well,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed,  **I 

^k  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  whatever  this  witness  may  have 

^ght  afterwards,  he  did  not  at  the  time  believe  that  any  great  or 

<mto^u8  violence  was  intended  by  the  defendant." 

The  Judge  next  proceeded  to  review  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses,  which  he  observed  was  not  very  important,  and  then  he 
Pi^  to  that  of  Jacky  Hayes.     "  John  Hayes,"  he  said,  "  was  an 
^witness  of  the  whole  affair.     This  witness  would  have  us  to 
''dieve  that  no  assault  was  committed  by  Mr.  Okey  at  all.     But  I 
^iok,  considering  carefully  the  whole  evidence,  and  the  circum- 
^ces  of  the  case,  there  is   little  doubt  that  an  assault  was 
Emitted,  and  most  probably  by   the  defendant,  though  not  of 
^t  aggravated  nature  with  which  he  is  charged.      According  to 
Bayes'  testimony,  Mr.  Sharpe  got  up  to  turn  Okey  out  of  the  room. 
W  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  and  even  to  lay  his  hand 
S^ntly  on  the  intruder's  arm  to  enforce  his  departure.     It  was  then, 
^btless,  that  the  assault  was  committed."     The  Judge  next 
l^ioceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  medical  evidence,  and 
^ntinued — ** There   were  slight  marks  on   Mr.  Sharpens  neck; 
probably  Okey  seized  him  by  the  collar,  when  he  may  have  pressed 
^is  knuckles  i^inst  his  throat.     But  Hayes  tells  us,   that   his 
^^ter  was  quite  passive,  and  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  on  the  other  hand, 
bulled  him  towards  the  window,  then  pushed  him  towards  the  door, 
^  then  pushed  him  about  the  room,  and  in  short,  pulled  him 
^liisway,  wd  pushed  him  that  way,  and  did  whatever  he  liked  with 
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him.  **  Now,"  added  the  Judge  humorously,  "  you  must 
mind,  gentlemen,  that  this  meek  and  passive  man,  so  pusl 
jostled  about,  is  a  strong-built  man,  over  six  feet  high,  and  mc 
has  served  in  the  army,  and  seen  much  active  service  too,  I 
stand ;  while  the  person  who  bandied  him  about  in  this 
manner  is  a  feebie-looking  man,  of  slight  frame,  below  the 
height,  and  from  weak  health,  probably,  a  nervous  and  timi 
Searing  these  facts  in  mind,  you  will  draw  your  own  conciui 
to  who  was  the  most  likely  to  commit  the  assault." 

The  Judge  then  made  a  few  more  remarks  for  the  guid; 
the  jury,  observing  that  the  slightest  touch  would  in  point 
amount  to  assault  and  battery  ;  and  after  begging  them  to 
from  their  minds,  in  considering  their  verdict,  all  the  flowery 
of  speech  which  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  counsel  on  eitb< 
he  concluded  by  telling  them,  that  if  they  thought  that  Mi 
was  wrong  throughouti,  and  was  the  only  person  wrong,  ai 
Mr.  Sharpe,  was  not  wrong  at  all,  then  they  would  give 
Sharpe  what  were  called  substantial  damages,  to  show  the! 
of  Mr.  Okey's  conduct;  but  if  they  thought  the  parties  wei 
wrong,  why,  then,  they  would  probably  be  of  opinion,  th 
Sharpe  being  also  wrong  himself,  ought  not  to  have  broug 
case  into  court,  and  therefore  they  would  give  him  onl} 
damages. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  jury  consulted  toge 
the  box,  and  there  was  much  whispering  between  them,  getl 
from  their  seats,  and  sitting  down  again,  and  shaking  of 
nods,  and  other  pantomimic  gestures.  One  old  fellow  a[ 
very  obstinate  over  some  point,  and  would  not  be  convince 
the  juryman  next  him  held  him  by  the  button  for  five  minut 
hud  laid  down  the  law  by  striking  the  palm  of  his  hand  w 
finger  for  another  five  minutes.  At  last  the  jury  resume 
seats,  and  being  asked  for  their  verdict,  the  foreman  replied 
Lord,  we  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,   with   ONE   fai 

DAMAGES." 

Thereupon,  up  started  Serjeant  Baines,  and  with  a  sc 
suppressed  smile  on  his  grim  countenance,  which  gave  gr( 
gust  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  addressed  the  Judge, — **M'  lud,  I 
may  ask  you  to  certify  for  costs  on  behalf  of  my  much- 
client?" 

* '  Brother  Baines, ' '  replied  the  learned  Judge,  with  mock  { 
**  I  think  I  had  better  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  de  minin 
curat  Ux^  Brother  Baines, — one  farthing  damages,  ] 
Baines,  one  FABXHiNa  damages  " 
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CHAPTER    L. 

DOHALD  NOBBI8. 

monih  of  September  was  drawing  towards  its  completion, 
;h  all  that  important  law  business  which  had  summoned 

London  had  been  long  ago  concluded,  he  and  Mrs. 
d  not  jet  returned  to  Edinburgh.  During  their  absence 
g  people  and  the  servants  had  kept  house  in  their  own 
n  Georges-square,  to  the  great  scandal  of  some  of  their 
i  quiet  neighbours.  But  amongst  these  disorderly  boys^ 
ho  enjoyed  the  worst  reputation  was  Donald.  He  had  a 
U  their  tricks,  in  all  their  mischief,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
mover  in  every  misdemeanour ;  so  that  whatever  happened 
\  was  laid  upon  him,  and  usually  not  without  cause. 
Maclvor's  cat  came  home  shod  with  walnut-shells,  and 
CuUoch,  a  timid  lady,  the  next-door  neighbour  to  these 
K>ys,  was  terrified  nearly  to  death  by  the  appearance  of  a 
liking  about  in  her  garden,  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 

Both  ladies  were  not  slow  in  denouncing  Donald  Norris,. 
thor  of  these  enormities. 

)right  afternoon  Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  dropped  in  at  the 
Gleorges  Square.  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  indeed,  without 
ing  this  visit,  which  they  held  in  the  light  almost  of  a 
r  the  poor  things  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  it  is 
miserable  and  sad,"  so  spoke  Mrs.  Thorold,  as  she  and 
itde  their  way  up  into  the  drawing-room,  dispensing 
attendance  of  a  rheumatic  old  woman,  whom  Mrs.  Norris 
jed  before  her  departure  to  England,  as  cook-housekeeper, 
laughter  from  the  drawing-room  did  not,  however,  denote 
ery  or  sadness  amongst  the  young  people  ;  and  certainly^ 
3.  Thorold  and  Teresa  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  unob- 

the  occupants  of  the  room,  they  felt  more  inclined  to  join 
lirth,  than  to  look  grave  or  feel  any  emotions  of  sorrow. 
he  boys  were  there,   Mark   and   Charles,   and  Richard. 
I,   Oliver  and  Donald  Norris,   and  the  two  little  boys, 
i  Tommy. 

le  far  end  of  the  drawing-room,  under  cover  of  the  noise 
iter,  Walter  Ayleworth,  a  fine  sunburnt  young  man,  with 
good-humoured  .face,  was  making  love  to  pretty,  girlish 
[e  is  the  most  tender,  and  kind,  and  affectionate  of  lovers. 
ilready  confided  the  fact  of  his  attachment  to  his  sister 
J8.  Thorold.     It  is,  however,  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one^ 
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now,  for  the  two  young  people  do  mot  try  to  hide  it.  They  f 
deeply  and  earnestly  in  love;  each  thinks  the  other  per 
Teresa,  whom  Flora  holds  in  the  highest  esteem,  secretly  the] 
approves  their  attachment.  Mrs.  Thorold,  to  Walter,  has 
spoken  in  favour  of  it.  "  Papa  and  mamma  are  sure  to  oo 
argues  Flora,  ''  for  Walter  is  so  good  and  so  clever,  and  so  ha 
and  amiable. ' '  Feeling  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  they  are  liv 
sort  of  paradise ;  whilst  Teresa,  who  sees  without  their  enth 
fears  that  Cousin  Robert  will  not  be  quite  so  complaisani 
young  daughter  thinks. 

The  boys  are  sitting  grouped  together,  Mark  in  the  m 
them,  all  watching  Donald,  who  presented  a  strange  figur< 
wandered  up  and  down  the  drawing-room.  The  old  fustia 
with  the  leather  pockets,  which  had  figured  long  ago  at  Fish 
at  Boroughbridge,  and  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  had  been  draw 
the  old  chest,  to  which  it  had  at  last  been  consigned  by  Noi 
a  relic  no  longer  wearable,  and  now  adorned  the  youthful  f 
his  son.  The  boy  was  a  capital  mimic,  and  could  twist  h 
.  into  almost  any  expression ;  so  that  though  he  bore  no  par 
resemblance  to  his  sire,  he  looked  on  the  present  occasion 
counterpart.  He  strutted  about,  hammer  in  hand,  chipping 
furniture  as  though  he  were  amongst  rocks,  whilst  every  nc 
then,  he  with  great  gravity  consigned  something  to  his  poc 
though  it  were  a  mineral. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  suddenly  pausing,  and  facii 
brothers,  whilst  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  lecturer,  "  I  have  to 
to  you  of  the  fossils  of  the  fresh. water  limestone  format 
Burdiehouse,  which  is  only  four  miles  firom  this  town.  In  • 
the  specimens  I  now  submit  to  you  may  be  seen  impress! 
ferns  and  other  plants,  and  this  other  contains  remains  of 
fish  and  the  tooth  of  a  monster  sauroid  fish.  This  is  a  rema 
tooth ;  it  is  the  tooth  of  the  Megalichthys  Norrisii.  I  have  i 
it,  you  will  observe,  after  that  incomparable  and  matchless  ge 
'  Bobert  Norris,'  whose  fame  and  renown  shall  spread  to  thei 
comers  of  the  earth.  You  see,  we  men  of  science  entertain  no 
petty  jealousies  of  each  other,  and  with  the  magic  wards 
lichthys  Norrisii  mothers  shall  henceforth  hush  their  ba 
sleep!" 

"  Unfortunate  little  wretches  !"  groaned  Mark. 

"The  expansion  of  the  jaws  of  this  monster,"  con 
Donald,  in  the  same  grandiloquent  strain,  and  not  noticing  I 
interruption,  ''  must  have  been  prodigious — it  could  have  swal 
a  horse  with  ease — the  magnitude  of  its  eye  was  enormoui 
enabled  it  to  descry  iti  prey  at  the  distance  of  miles." 

''  Eh,  Master  Donald,  dinna  ye  be  telling  sic  lees,"  exd 
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housekeeper,  who  had  just  entered  the  back  drawing-room, 
xelazed  his  gravity  for  a  moment  at  this  unexpected 
d  then  ^continued  his  oration,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a 
ne  in  a  glass  case  over  the  chimney-piece.  '*  There  is  a 
imen  containing  several  small  teeth  of  the  Hoi —  Holop — " 
speaker  bungled  a  little—''  Holoptychus  Norrisii.  Tes, 
—they  are  curoiusly  fluted  at  the  base,  you  will  observe.'* 
is  to  be  hoped  mothers  will  know  that  wonderful  word 
AD  you  do,"  said  Mark,  '^or  they  won't  be  able  to  hush 
»es  with  it." 

\m  sorry,  ladies,  you  have  arrived  just  too  late,"  said 
^ho,  having  discovered  Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  at  the 
anced  towards  them,  &s  he  si>oke,  with  aD  air  of  mock 
•*'  the  lecture  is  now  over ;  but  I  shall  give  another  to* 
on  the  petrified  stomach  of  a  fossil  fish." 
annot  help  laughing,"  said  Teresa,  as  she  sat  down  with 
rold,  ''at  the  i^pearance  of  the  lecturer,  or  at  the  hard  words 
but  I  don't  know  what  my  cousin  would  say,  if  he  knew 
of  bis  boys  made  fun  of  his  favourite  science. — Why 
'  she   added   *'  does  not  your  papa  want  you  to  study 

,  but  I  shall  not,"  replied  Donald  in  a  very  deter- 
lanner.  '*  I  haven't  told  him  so,  because  I  should  never 
end  of  it  if  I  did  ;  but  I  don't  care  a  suap  of  my  finger  for 
about  all  these  old  stones  and  fossil  fish.  I  tell  you  what 
[ike — I  should  like  to  go  all  round  the  world  like  Captain 
i  to  find  out  desert  islands  and  see  real  savages. ' ' 
11, 1  don't  wonder  the  boy  doesn't  want  to  be  a  geologist, 
observed  Mrs.  Thorold—**  it  must  be  the  driest  of  all  dry 
but,"  she  added,  addressing  the  boy,  **  it  is  very  wrong  of 
iricature  your  father,  and  we  ought  not  to  have  laughed ; 
old  woman  in  the  next  room,  too,  may  perhaps  tell  tales — 
irere  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  two  little  boys." 
J,  Peter  and  Tommy  have  gone  out  with  old  Barbara," 
rk,  **  so  that  there  is  no  one  to  tell  tales  of  us. 
you  fancy,  now,  that  you  were  actually  looking  at  the 
imself  I"  he  added,  laughing,  as  Donald  resumed  his  per- 
,  poking  out  his  chin  every  now  and  then,  as  if  spas. 
r.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  boy  put  down  his  hammer 
peared  to  change  his  dress.  Walter  and  Flora,  who  had 
•me  aware  of  the  arrival  of  visitors,  hastily  vacated  their 
ccumer;  and  Teresa  asked  Mark  when  the  master  and 
>f  the  house  were  expected  home  again, 
a  fortnight*  they  say ;  but,  you  know,  I  never  believe 
7  say.    They  were  last  at  a  place  called  Bosehill,  near 
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Carlisle.  The  doctor  was  deep  in  an  old  Roman  bath  there,  a 
mj  mother  was  sketching  for  him.  I  suppose  they  mean  to  tra 
the  Roman  wall  all  the  way  from  Solway  Frith  to  Tynemoc 
before  they  come  back ;  but  Flora  had  the  last  letter  from  i 
mother,  and  this  is  a  summary  of  its  contents  :  *'  it  may  be  a  w^ 
or  ten  days,  or  even  a  fortnight,  before  we  return ;  we  have  foand 
much  more  to  examine  than  we  expected  in  this  neighbourhoo 
In  fact,  the  letter  is  just  to  inform  us,  that,  to  use  a  comma 
phrase,  we  may  expect  them  when  we  see  them.  However,  it's  n 
matter  ;  we  get  along  very  well.     We  have  had  no  more  balls !" 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Teresa.  "  You  ought  to  be  a  sort 
of  master,  Mr.  Unsworth ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  rather  encourage 
Donald.  He  is  a  wild,  restless  spirit;  and  he  requires  carefol 
watching  and  training." 

•*  He  is  an  odd  little  fellow,  certainly,"  replied  Mark  musingly, 
'*  and  one  can  never  tell  what  strange  fancy  he  may  take  into  hu 
head ;  but/'  added  the  speaker  with  great  emphasis,  **  though  bei 
full  of  mischief,  he  is  a  good-hearted,  affectionate  lad  as  ever  lived, 
and  he  will  harm  no  one  but  himself." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is,"  said  Teresa.  *'  Who  shall  say  what  troubh 
he  may  get  into,  with  all  his  wild,  daring,  and  sudden  freaks  anc 
fimcies?" 

"  What  a  pity  Dr.  Norris  will  not  let  him  go  to  sea!"  re 
marked  Walter ;  *'  that  is  all  his  cry." 

**  Pray,  don't  listen  to  it !"  said  Teresa.  •*  Cousin  Robert woulc 
never  forgive  you,  Walter,  if  he  thought  you  had  encouraged  sud 
an  idea.     Pie  has  settled  that  Donald  is  to  be  a  civil  engineer." 

**  A  most  stupid  and  wrong  thing  for  parents  to  do,"  remarket 
Mrs.  Thorold  emphatically,  **  to  force  their  children  to  enter  a 
profession  they  dislike.  No  good  ever  comes  of  it.  I  shall  talk  t« 
Bobert,  and  try  to  convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  the  decision 
You  smile,  Teresa ;  don't  you  agree  with  mel" 

''Entirely.  But,  my  dear  madam,  I  smiled  because  I  know 
and  you  too  know,  how  Robert  is,  when  he  has  set  his  mind  oi 
anything." 

"  As  hard  as  his  petrified  fish,"  observed  Mark. 

**  Well,  if  I  were  Donald,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  I  would rui 
away,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold  jestingly. 

"  Dear  madam,  pray,  don't  let  Donald  hear  you  say  such  i 
thing,"  exclaimed  Teresa,  '*  or  he  might  take  your  jest  for  earnest' 

Here  Donald's  re-appearance  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  whid 
was  not  again  renewed  ;  but  it  was  painfully  remembered,  onlj^ 
few  weeks  later,  by  both  the  ladies. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

KISSING. 

luTUHirAL^  gales  had  began  to  eweep  the  yellow-tinted  leaves 
^m  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  Esk,  then  a  lovely  trout 
stream,  bore  many  of  these  relics  of  the  past  summer  on  its  waters^ 
Mthej  flowed  on,  pure,  clear,  and  unsullied  over  their  stony  bed. 

Flitting  clouds  now  and  then  chequered  the  blue  sky,  with 
heiTj  patches  of  sombre  hue,  till  the  sun,  suddenly  emerging  from 
>bBCQrity,  burst  in  full  and  dazzling  radiance  over  Musselburgh  and 
ipoD  the  heights  of  Inveresk. 

The  old  stone  bridge,  spanning  the  river,  casts  its  shadow  on  the 
vaters  beneath,  running  round  the  solid  foundations,  laid  iu  ages 
(one  by,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  workmen  of  the  Csesars.  Looking 
urther  on,  down  those  green  banks  on  either  side,  bordered  by  trees 
irith  giant  trunks  and  wide-spreading  branches,  there  is  a  broad 
expanse  of  water,  of  the  true  ocean  green,  edges  of  water  foam  on 
incoming  waves,  and  every  breath  of  ah:  tells  that  yonder  lies  the 
sea. 

A.  quiet,  still  place  enough  now  is  Musselburgh,  and  only  the 
pages  of  history  calls  back  the  recollection  of  those  stormy  times  of 
our  Sixth  Edward,  when  not  far  from  the  shady  trees  and  the  flow- 
ing waters  of  the  beautiful  river,  the  din  of  war  resounded,  and  the 
peen  turf  was  dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  many  a  brave  Scottish 
soldier  who  fell  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Pinkey. 

High  Street  and  Fisher  Row,  with  dingy  old  houses,  moss- 
grown  red.tiled  roofs,  and  overhanging  gable  ends,  have  an  interest 
of  their  own  in  their  very  quaintness  and  simplicity  in  the  links 
^Uch  they  form  between  the  present  and  tiie  past ;  but  Inveresk 
is  beautiful,  romantic  in  its  situation,  its  scenery,  its  every  aspect. 
And  here  Mrs.  Thorold  had  come  to  spend  the  autumn  months  with 
Teresa. 

Tbe  house  she  had  taken  stood  on  a  steep  ar.d  commanding 
^nt.  To  the  right,  from  -amidst  the  beautiful  woods  that  sur- 
round Inveresk,  rose  the  high  church  spire,  whilst  the  monuments 
^  the  grave-yard,  lying  o^  the  green  sloping  of  the  hill-side,  looked 
^te  and  dazzling  amidst  the  dusky  foliage  of  the  yew-trees  and 
bs.  The  road  up  the  brae  leading  from  Musselburgh  to  Inveresk, 
^  buried  in  shadow,  except  where,  now  that  the  leaves  were 
^ioiudi^,  broad  flashes  of  simlight  penetrated  through  the  branches 
of  the  tall  sycamores  ;  rising  far  above  the  high  moss-grown  stone 
^  on  either  side  the  road,  their  branches  interlacing  each  other, 
>od  forming  an  arch  of  foliage. 
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The  house  Mrs.  Thorold  occupied  stood  alone  amidst  beautifii 
grounds ;  and  on  this  October  morning  she  was  seated,  in  compaoj 
Avith  Teresa,  in  a  small  elegantly  furnished  parlour,  with  a  Frenci 
window  opening  on  to  a  broad  sweep  of  green  turf,  lit  up  with  beds 
of  scarlet  geranium    forming    patches  of  bright   glowing  colour, 
amidst  the  more  uniform  tint  of  the  grass. 

Both  Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  looked  anxious  and  troubled,  the 
cause  we  may  soon  know  by  a  glance  at  that  printed  bill  whidi 
Teresa  has  placed  on  the  little  work-table  by  her  side,  after  reading 
and  re-reading  it  a  score  of  times  to  her  friend. 

"  Missing. — A  young  gentleman  who  left  his  house  on  the  morning  of  till 
15  th  of  October.  He  is  supposed  to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  Glaagov. 
He  wore  a  blue  sailor's  jacket,  blue  waiscoat  and  trousers,  and  a  yellow  sttl- 
ftkin  cap.  He  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion,  with  dark  browa 
hair,  and  grey  eyes.  A  handsome  reward  will  be  given  to  any  one  fumiihiqg 
information  by  which  he  may  be  found .  A pply  to  Mr.  MacBae,  W  S., Prinm 
Street." 

Now  this  young  gentleman  was  no  other  than  Donald  Nodi. 
Mrs.  Thorold  had  said  in  jest,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  last  chaptei^ 
**I  would  run  away!"  and,  alas!  Donald  had  run  away;  hend  < 
the  sorrow  and  distress  of  mind  of  the  two  ladies  at  Inveresk.  Hi  = 
had  turned  up  there  a  few  days  previously,  to  Mrs.  Thorold's  greit 
astonishment,  and  had  owned  that  he  had  been  playing  truant  fiofll 
his  classes ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  sometime 
and  that  now  he  had  feared  to  go  home,  as  his  father  would  bait 
found  him  out,  and  would  be  very  angry. 

Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  had  talked  to  him,  promised  that  thflf 
would  intercede  with  his  father,  and  finally  had  despatched  hifl^ 
under  the  care  of  a  servant,  to  the  coach  office  at  Musselburgh,  ml 
taken  a  place  for  him  to  Edinburgh,  without  the  faintest  sospidflA 
on  their  part  as  to  any  further  attempt  at  running  away,  for  Donali 
liad  expressed  himself  quite  willing  to  follow  their  advice  and  retoi 
borne.  However,  home  he  had  never  gone,  and  when  they  ft* 
preparing  to  set  off  to  Georges  Square,  expecting  to  meet  di 
<3ulprit  there,  Robert  Norris  arrived  in  the  greatest  distress,  t» 
learn  if  they  had  heard  anything  of  the  young  run-away. 

Of  course  they  told  him  all  they  knew,  which  was  that  Donill 
had  been  there,  had  confessed  his  faults^  and  that  ihey  had  senl 
him  home  again. 

Here  was  a  sad  state  of  things.  Norris  exhausted  himsdf  S 
conjecture  as  to  where  the  boy  could  have  gone,  what  Ub  plan 
were,  and  who  had  been  his  instigators,  for  he  seemed  firmly  ooi- 
vinced  that  some  one  had  encouraged  and  abetted  Donald  in  tlii 
wild  plan,  though  Mrs.  Thorold  and  Teresa  felt  equally  oanTiBfllll 
ihat  he  had  acted  solely  from  his  own  impulse. 

Backwards  and  forwards  went  Robert  Norris  in  soxe  dioUea  qC 
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ziizxf,  between  Ebinbuigfa  and  Inveresk,  for  be  hoped  that  Donald 
%ht  again  seek  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Thorold.  Thus  Georges 
]uare  was  his  head  qaartere,  but  Inveresk  was  an  outpost  to  be- 
)ited  daily ;  and  the  two  ladies  longed,  and  yet  dreaded  to  see 
n,  hoping,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hear  news  of  Donald,  and 
mented,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  indirect  insinuations  which 
irris  threw  out  against  Walter,  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Norris  evi. 
lUy  half  suspected  to  be  the  guilty  person  who  had  encouraged 
)  boy  to  run  away. 

''  There  is  Robert,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  as  the  distant 
Agof  Uie  door-bell  was  heard;  ''  Heaven  grant  he  may  bring 
oegood  news!*' 

Her  conjecture  was  correct,  aa  Norris  speedily  made  his  appear* 
ce,  accompanied  this  time  by  his  wife ;  but  his  countenance 
licated  no  good  news,  and  Mrs.  Norris  looked  imutterably  ill, 
:ewom,  and  miserable,  as  she  sunk  down  in  a  seat  placed  for  her. 
If  possible,  Mrs.  Norris  felt  more  this  abrupt  flight  of  Donald 
m  his  home  than  his  own  father,  for  two  reasons ;  firstly^  real 
,iiid  for  the  boy,  which  made  her  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
at  might  happen  to  him  away  from  home  and  friends;  and 
ODdly,  the  painful  idea  that  probably  the  world  would  accuse  her, 
stepmother,  of  being  the  real  cause  of  his  leaving  his  home, 
nr,  the  truth  was,  that  Donald  really  liked  his  stepmother  very 
II.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  pleasant  and  good-tempered ; 
)  had  shown  no  undue  preference  for  one  child  over  another ; 
i6over,  she  had  always  been  scrupulously  considerate  towards 
r  husband's  children.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  she  proved  that 
le  aie  certainly  exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  for  she  did  not  show, 
hff  dealings  with  the  two  boys  or  their  sister,  the  faintest  trace  of 
it  injustice  and  harshness  so  often,  alas !  exercised  by  the  woman 
ondes  in  the  quality  of  stepmother.  Still,  though  Mrs.  Norris 
nr  that  she  was  guiltless  of  any  unkindness,  either  in  word  or 
d,  she  imagined,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  the  blame  would  fall 
mher. 

"No  news,  I  fear,  by  your  looks,  Robert?"  said  Mrs.  Thorold, 
Norris  accepted  her  invitation  to  take.a  seat  by  the  Are,  and  com- 
fioed  scorching  his  shins. 

"None  ;  ab«)lutely  none,"  he  replied,  with  a  gloomy  air.  "  I 
pn  to  feel  hopeless.  Such  a  time  of  misery  I  never,  indeed, 
night,  to  bear  and  I  can  see  no  end  to  it." 
"Well,  my  dear  soul," replied  Mrs.  Thorold,  "  you  really  must 
take  this  affair  so  much  to  heart.  Donald  is  not  the  first  boy 
)  has  run  away  from  borne,  and  yet  has  turned  out  very  well 
r  on.  I  think  he  is  a  Ix^  who  can  take  care  of  himself,  and 
mi-bye,  when  he  is  tired  of  his  frolic,  he  will  come  back." 
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**  You  see,  I  feel  go  particularly  miserable  about  it,"  said  M 
!Norris,  with  an  air  of  deep  dejection,  and  shedding  some  tears 
she  spoke.    *'  I  am  sure  I  Lave  never  been  unkind  to  Donald,  as  I 
seemed  to  like  me ;  but  everyone  will  say  that  had  his  own  motlK 
been  living  this  would  not  have  happened." 

'' Ikly  dear  Mrs.  Norris,  Donald  might  have  acted  in  just  th 
same  way  had  his  mother  been  now  alive,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  sadly 
*'  There  is  many  a  son  who  brings  grief  and  bitterness  to  the  hearl 
of  the  woman  who  bore  him  and  watched  over  his  infancy.  Doyoo 
not  agree  with  me,  Teresa  1" 

The  latter  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  a  faltering  voice,  &r, 
like  yesterday,  came  back  the  remembrance  of  that  stormy  inter. 
view  at  Brewood  Park,  when  Piers,  in  his  wild  passion  and  pride^ 
had  spurned  the  love  of  his  mother,  had  left  her  in  anger,  without 
one  word  of  farewell,  and  had  let  years  elapse  before  he  sought  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  caused. 

"  I  think,"  said  Teresa,  speaking  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  that  Donald 
is  naturally  of  a  roving  turn  of  mind ;  he  will  not  be  contented  at 
home,  I  fear ;  but  even  if  we  grant  that,  are  there  not  many 
who  have  won  for  themselves  distinction  and  honour  in  foreign 
lands?" 

"Yes,  but  they  did  not  begin  by  running  away  from  home," 
answered  Norris,  gloomily.  *'He  has  not  half  completed  Ui 
-education  yet.  I  intended  him,  as  I  do  Oliver,  to  be  a  civil  eDgi> 
neer.  I  can  foresee  very  clearly  that  fortune  and  position  will  be 
gained  by  those  men  who  embrace  that  profession,  for  these  railroads 
that  are  now  commencing  will  increase  rapidly,  and  there  will  be 
an  ample  field  for  engineering ;  but  I  have  been  thoroughly  disip- 
pointed  in  Donald.  I  thought  I  knew  his  disposition  perfectly." 
Here  Norris  made  a  pause,  whilst  he  drew  away  his  trouser  froo 
his  shin,  the  cloth  having  become  unpleasantly  hot  from  dose  oon- 
tact  with  the  bars  of  the  grate. 

*'  I  thought  you  intended  Donald  for  a  geologist."  said  Tereaei 
in  a  tone  of  slight  surprise. 

*'  No,  no,"  replied  Norris ;  ''  but  I  tried  to  impress  upon  bott 
him  and  Oliver  the  advantages,  and  even  the  necessity  of  tiiestnif 
of  that  science,  or  at  all  events  of  some  general  knowledge  of  itr 
but  both  Mrs.  Thorold  and  yourself  know,  I  believe,  what  tto 
fruits  of  my  recommendations  were." 

Here  Norris  paused,  and  lopked  searchingly  at  the  two  ladiee-^ 
"  I  know  that  Donald  did  not  like  the  study  of  geologji  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorold ;  and  I  must  cob-* 
fess  that  it  seems  to  me  a  dry  study  for  young  lads." 

"  I  know  your  prejudices  of  old,  my  dear  madam,"  answen' 
Norris,  who  had  never  forgotten  how  Mrs.  Thorold  had  agreed  witb 
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fle  reriewer  in  his  jadgment  of  the  geological  portions  of  his  work 
«  the  Shetland  Isles ;  "  but  Donald  need  not  have  turned  his 
Ather  into  ridicule.  It  reached  my  ears/'  ho  added,  looking 
Kratinisinglj  at  his  cousin  and  Mrs.  Thorold,  ''  that  he  amused 
lis  brother  and  his  sister,  and  some  idle  visitors,  by  masquerading 
B  my  old  geologising  coat,  chipping  the  drawing-room  furniture 
rith  a  hammer,  and  making  buffoon-like  observations  upon  geology, 
lutt  is  the  only  result,  that  I  can  see,  of  my  frequent  admonitions 
>  both  the  boys,  that  men,  in  most  situations  and  occupations, 
rooldbe  benefitted  by  investigating  this  science,  and  more  especially 
liners,  engineers,  agriculturists,  and  roadmakers.  The  health  of 
lumsands,"  continued  Norris,  warming  on  the  subject,  ''is 
apendent  on  the  geological  conditions  of  the  ground  they  build 
beir  houses  on,  and  on  the  wells  and  ^springs  that  supply  their 
later.  Geology  is  a  science  which  every  State  ought  to  eucourage, 
ad  jet  that  xmhappy  boy  has  only  made  it  the  subject  of  bis 
xnr  jests/' 

*' I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  science,"  replied  Mrs. 
IWald,  ''  or  the  probabilities  that  Donald  might  make  his  fortune 
bf  engineering ;  but  Robert,  it  never  does  any  good  trying  to  force 
«bo7*8  inclinations.  Donald  does  not  like  engineering  or  geology, 
iDd  he  would  like  to  be  a  sailor.      You  had  better  let  him  go  to 

**!  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  done  so  already,'* 
Wfiied  Norris  abruptly. 

'*Why,  Robert!"  exclaimed  ^Teresa,  *'you  said  you  knew 
nothing,  when  you  came  in  ?" 

"Notdirecdy  from  Donald,  but  from  another  person,"  answered 
Sonis,  mysteriously,  ''who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  knows  all 
kb movements,  and  encouraged  his  flight." 

"Oh  dear,  Robert,  I  suppose  you  have  still  that  idea  in  youfr 
W  about  Walter  1"  said  Teresa  in  a  tone  half  vexed  and  half 
ttnwed.  "  r  assure  you  youfare  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
nj  brother  has  ever  uttered  a  single  word  to  bias  Donald  in  favour 
of  the  aea ;  he  has  always  been  most  careful  not  to  do  so,  knowing 
^  your  wishes  were.  Walter  is  as  innocent  as  myself  of  any 
<adi  attempt." 

"  I  wish  it  were  so ;  but,  my  dear  Miss  Ayleworth,  you  have 
keen  deceived,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris,  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully ; 
tvjour  sake,  I  wished  to  believe  your  brother  innocent,  but  he  has 
coadenmed  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth." 

"Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Teresa,  in  a  tone 
«f  apprehension,  "  that  Walter  has  told  you  he  persuaded  Donald; 
*nm  away  1  Oh !  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  Tb^e  is  some  absurd  mistake,"  observed  Mrs.  Thorold. 
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**  My  dear,  just  relate  all  that  has  passed  in  connection  w\ 
Walter,"  said  Norris,  "and  let  Mrs.  Tborold  and  my  cousin  decjc 
for  themselves.** 

"  I  must  premise  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris^ 
"  by  informing  Miss  Ayleworth,  that  our  esteem  and  affection  for 
her  and  the  feelings  of  friendship  we  entertain  for  her  brother  ha?e 
made  us  wishful  to  overlook  every  suspicious  circumstance,  and  it 
is  only  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  upon  evidence  that  we  cannot 
resist,  that  we  feel  unfortunately  compelled  to  judge  Mr.  Ayle. 
worth  guilty.** 

Teresa  simply  bowed  her  head,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment.  Mrs.  Thorold  smiled  behind  the  little  screen  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  Oliver,"  contmued  Mrs.  Norris,  resuming  her  discourse,  **  wi» 
going  to  his  classes  at  the  College^  and  we  told  him  to  ask  yoor 
brother  to  come  and  see  us.  We  wanted  to  find  out  if  he  knew  any 
of  Donald's  acquaintances.  You  see.  Miss  Ayleworth,  since  yonr 
brother  has  taken  that  room  near  the  College  for  the  study  rf 
chemistry,  he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  all  our  boys.  He  told  OlifV 
he  had  not  seen  him,  and  appeared  surprised  ;  but  he  never  cant 
to  us,  which  was  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Howev^,  f» 
decided  upon  sending  a  message  to  his  lodgings,  to  say  that  Br. 
Norris  wished  particularly  to  see  him.  We  did  so,  he  was  not  at 
home.  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Cowan,  said  that  he  usually  came  in  aft 
half. past-one,  but  that  it  would  not  be  later  than  two,  and  shepio* 
mised  to  give  him  the  message  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  We  seoi 
again  in  the  evening, — same  answer, '  Not  at  home.'  Mrs.  Cowat 
promised  again  to  give  him  the  message,  at  whatever  time  he  ctfDt 
in.  The  next  morning,  as  Mr.  Ayleworth  did  not  appear,  weaeift 
a  third  time  to  his  lodgings— the  same  answer,  *  Not  at  home/  he  had 
never  returned  all  night.  Now,  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss  Ayleworth, 
was  not  this  very  strange.  Did  it  not  look  as  though  your  brothff 
feared  to  face  us  ?  Did  it  not  seem  as  though  he  were  keeping  oat  tf 
the  way  purposely  1" 

As  Teresa  did  not  attempt  to  utter  a  word  in  face  of  this  0f9* 
whelming  evidence,  Mrs.  Norris  went  on. 

''  We  also  sent  our  attorney,  Mr.  MacRae,  in  the  course  of  thi 
day,  to  see  if  he  would  be  more  fortunate  in  meeting  with  yo0. 
brother." 

**  Why,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  unable  to  keep  from  Uwi|^: 
ing,  '^  you  had  better  have  sent  the  baili£&  at  once." 

''Most  unexpectedly,*'  continued  Mrs.  Norris  seeming  aUidt 
ruffled  at  this  interruption, ''  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  AybmoA 
made  his  appearance.  The  Dr.  and  I  were  in  the  drawiiig.xooiii,tffc 
Hark  was  with  us^— for  which  I  was  sorry,  for  I  do  not  hedtite  tl 
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aj,  tbat  I  believe  that  my  graceless,  firowaid,  rebellious  young  man 
iaa  liad  also  a  great  hand  in  Donald's  flight" 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorold«  ^'but 
Jtm  leally  go  too  fiar ;  you  surely  do  not  mean* to  accuse  Mr 
Dnsworth  of  encouraging  Donald  to  run  away  from  home." 

''Mark  has  no  feelings  no  judgment,'*  replied  Mrs.  Norris, 
Kverely. 

*'  He  is  a  young  man  yery  deficient  in  respect  for  his  elders,  and 
ihoin  filial  affection,'*  remarked  Norris  with  much  solemnity. 

'*I  was  sorry,  I  repeat,  that  Mark  was  in  the  room,"  continued 
Mn.  Norris,"  for  I  knew  that  he  and  your  brother  were  bosom 
friexMls,  and  that  they  would  act  in  concert  to  deceive  us.  However, 
I  had  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of  every  suspicion  of  Mr.  Ayle- 
vorth,  and  to  suppose  even  that  his  absence  was  purely  accidental ; 
ind  Dr.  Norris  was  equally  determined  not  to  suspect  him.  When 
I  first  saw  him,  the  predominant  hope  was,  therefore,  that  this 
might  be  the  case ;  so  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  I  positively 
tit  sorry,  at  the  time^  that  we  had  just  sent  one  of  our  servants  to 
Ui  lodgings,  with  Captain  Smith  the  king's  messenger,  to  make 
inquiries  of  him.  However,  I  might  have  spared  my  regret.  Now 
IviQ  tell  you  exactly  what  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  questions, 
ui  if  you  will  bear  it  in  mind,  you  will  see  how  it  tallies  with 
ihat  came  to  our  ears  afterwards.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  met  our 
Mrrant.  He  answered  that  he  had  not,  that  he  had  not  been  at  his 
lodgings  since  yesterday  morning  (Tuesday),  having  gone  direct 
im  his  class  into  the  country,  where  he  had  dined,  and  that  he 
bd  only  just  returned  to  town  and  had  come  straight  to  us,  without 
{oing  to  his  lodgings  at  all" 

"He  has  friends  at  Dalkieth,"  observed  Teresa, ''  and  he  some* 
^bes  spends  a  day  or  two  with  them." 

*<But  he  was  not  at  Dalkieth  on  this  occasion,  cousin,"  inter- 
'iQtol  Norris,  in  a  severe  tone,  anticipating  his  wife's  revelations 
^  to  Walter's  deceit 

"  He  said,"  remarked  Mrs.  Norris  very  emphatically,  *'  that  he 
jd  not  had  any  of  our  messages,  not  having  been  at  his  lodgings 
iUce  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  Then  he  said  that  he  was 
^  sorry  to  bear  about  Donald,  that  he  had  sometimes  met  him 
taderingin  the  streets,  always  alone.  After  this  I  told  him 
hout  Donald's  deceit,  how  he  had  habitually  played  truant  from 
bdasses,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  us  all  he  was  doing  in  the 
iawing.^da88,  when  he  absolutely  never  attended  it  at  all.  I  then 
IV  Mr.  Ayleworth  and  my  son,  Mark,  exchange  glances ;  and  Mr. 
Ijlewnrth  said,  ttiking  the  clue  from  me  probably,  ''  That  several 
ioKs  when  he  had  met  Donald,  he  asked  him  to  come  to  his 
.  loom,  bat  he  always  said  that  be  was  going  to  his  drawing- 
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"  Jast  then  Mark  looked  at  your  brother,  Miss  Ayleworth,  wil 
something  very  much  like  a  wink,  and  then  said,  with  an  air 
the  greatest  rudeness  and  efiBrontery,  addressing  me,  *You  se 
when  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play.'  " 

^y  The  insinuation  was  palpable,  and  the  insolence  of  ^ 
manner  even  surpassed  that  of  his  words,"  observed  Norris ;  "  s^ 
seeing  that  Mrs.  Norris  was  quite  overcome  by  his  r\ideness 
audacity,  I  rebuked  him  severely  myself,  and  took  the  opportikj 
to  read  him  a  lesson  on  his  habitual  want  of  respect  towards 
mother,  and  I  ended  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  take 
heart  what  I  had  said^to  him,  as  coming  from  a  father. 

*' Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  my  husband' 
manner,"  observed  Mrs.  Norris,  pathetically  ;  "  but  what  was  tl 
answer  given  by  this  audacious  young  man,  with  a  scornful  laugh 
*  You  my  father !  Well,  that  is  a  piece  of  news !  I  alwa; 
thought  my  father's  name  was  XJnsworth,  and  that  he  was  burie 
at  Liverpool.'  I  really  felt  so  shocked  and  overcome  that  I  scart 
knew  where  I  was ;  Dr.  Norris  left  the  room  quite  abruptly,  1 
was  so  affected  by  this  insolence,  and  when  he  returned  Mark 
apology  was  but  another  form  of  insult.  *  Dr.  Norris,  I  am  ve 
sorry  I  have  offended  you  ;  if  I  had  imagined  for  a  moment  th 
it  was  essental  to  your  happiness  to  claim  paternity  over  tl 
possessor  of  these  stumps,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  denied  it.' 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thorold,  smiling,  '*  Mark  was  quite  right 
saying  Robert  was  not  his  father." 

•*I  am  afraid,  my  dear  madam,  you  would  encourage  the 
rebellious  boys,"  observed  Mrs.  Norris  reproachfully.  *'  However 
she  added,  '*  I  will  make  an  end  to  my  story,  for  I  fear  you  a 
Miss  Ayleworth  are  both  weary  of  it ;  but  it  was  necessary  y 
should  know  all,  that  you  might  not  blame  us  for  the  decision  ' 
have  been  compelled  to  come  to.  I  had  occasion  to  leave  t 
room,  and  then  Mr.  Ayleworth  said  to  the  Doctor,  alluding  to  1 
fact  of  Donald's  having  carried  olF  with  him  a  gun  and  a  bag 
shot,  *Do  you  think  he  would  have  novae  to  sell  the  gui 
Then  he  and  my  son  looked  at  each  other  and  grinned.  I 
Norris  repeated  this  question  to  me  when  I  came  in  again,  for 
thought  nouse  a  low  word  for  a  gentleman  to  use, — indeed,  it  is 
be  feared  that  Mr.  Ayleworth  is  not  quite  particular  enough  in  l 
associates."! 

"If  you  have  no  accusation  weightier  than  that,"  said  Mn 
Thorold,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  eyebrows,  and  an  amiiiB 
expression  of  countenance,  *'  I  don't  think  Walter  very  culpttbk>' 

"  Unfortunately  we  have,"  interposed  Norris :  **  low  expre«oi> 
are  objectionable  to  my  ears,  but  falsehood  and  deceit  are  bcjov 
comparison  worse.    I  was  forced  to  admit,  when  your  brother  ka^ 
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&ojie,  Teresa,  that    his  manners  and  condact   had  been  most 

^^aapicious.     Neither  Mrs.  Norris  nor  myself  can  recollect  exactly 

=sQ]  that  passed,  he  several  times  answered  in  a  confused  manner  ; 

T>i:itoar  suspicions  became  tenfold  greater  when  we  heard  afterwards 

from  Captain  Smith  and  our  servant,  that  he  had  been  at  his 

lodgings  at  four  o'clock   on  Tuesday  afternoon;    that  he   had 

laughed  when  his  landlady's  maid  gave  him  our  message;    and 

Ihat  he  had  desired  Mrs.  Cowan  to  say,  if  he  was  again  sent  for, 

ihat  he  had  never  been  at  home.     We  also  ascertained  that  he 

^ined  in  town  with  other  young  men  and  that  he  was  up  all  night.'* 

"I  do  not  wish  to  make  excuses  for  Walter,"  said  Teresa  gently, 

^'  or  to  pronounce  his  private  conduct  and  mode  of  life  as  always 

irreproachable ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  fact  of  his  keeping 

late  hours  proves  that  he  encouraged  a  little  boy  to  run  away  from 

home." 

"Nothing  can  now  alter  my  opinion,"  said  Norris,  gravely. 
**  I  believe  that  Walter  abetted  Donald  in  his  wish  to  go  to  sea  ; 
that  he  arranged  his  flight,  and  that  he  probably  secreted  him 
somewhere  till  he  could  get  him  ofif." 

'^I  am  certain  you  are  quite  mistaken,  cousin,"  said  Teresa, 
"Warmly;  "You  do  Walter  great  injustice;  and,  besides,  what 
motive  could  he  have  ?" 

"He  has  talked  of  foreign  service  himself,"  answered  Norris, 
**aiid  I  suspect  he  has  deluded  that  boy  away  to  get  him  into  the 
Russian  navy.  Nothing  that  you  can  say,  my  dear  Teresa,  will 
•Iter  my  opinion,  and  I  am  compelled,  with  deep  regret,  to  close  my 
doors  against  Walter  till  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  We  were  denied 
^him  this  morning." 

CHAPTER    LII. 
tannek's  close. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1828 — a  year  memorable  in  the 
«naal8  of  the  old  City  of  Edinburgh. 

For  some  time  past  there  had  been  strange  rumours  afloat,  and 
P^le  appeared  possessed  by  some  vague,  indefinable  dread,  of 
^t  they  scarcely  knew.  Their  fears  assumed  no  tangible  form, 
iQspicion  was  aroused  on  every  side,  but  at  present  it  was  but  sus- 
ficioiL  Under  their  breaths  almost,  in  publichouses,  or  cowering 
<^«r  their  own  hearth-stones,  strong  men,  with  pale  cheeks,  spoke 
<jf  bands  of  miscreants  bound  by  oatii  to  destroy  human  life,  who 
Iiowled  about  the  streets  at  night,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
tttati  upon  their  victims,  and  afterwards  slaughtered  them ;  or 
^gttn,  ottiers  would  hint  at  something  more  monstrous  and  awful, 
otfuuBhing  wretches  whose  prey  and  food  was  human  flesh.     The 
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error  and  apprehension  of  the  people  had  risen  to  its  utmost  height, 
before  the  first  insight  was  obtained  into  the  soenes  of  indetGrib* 
able,  appalling  horror,  which  rendered  Tanner's  Cloee  bo  ftwftdlj 
memorable. 

An  universal  panic  seized  upon  societj,  for  it  seemed  impossiUe 
by  any  natural  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  persons,  some  of  them  well  known  in  the  city,  of 
whom  not  the  slightest  clue  or  trace  could  be  discovered.  Justice 
herself  appeared  baffled ;  the  conspirators  trading  in  human  life 
could  not  be  discovered,  all  reasonable  surmise  was  exhausted ;  but 
the  wildest  range  of  fancy  scarce  came  up  to  the  awful  reality,  to 
the  depths  of  horror  associated  with  the  name  of  William  Burke. 

What  a  bloody  drama  had  been  enacting  for  months  past  in  that 
city,  when  young  and  old  had  been  lured  into  the  human  shamble^ 
in  Tanner's  Close,  where  after  a  brief  scene  of  revelry  and  dissipa^ 
tion  the  victim  was  led  into  the  little  dark  room  at  the  back,  wher^ 
the  light  of  life  was  quenched,  and  another  unit  abstracted  froc^ 
the  sum  of  human  existence !    Then  at  night  forth  went  the  ghastly 
burthen,  borne  by  murderous  hands,  some  girl,  perchance,  who,  gay, 
careless,  and  light-hearted,   in  spite  of  poverty  and  want,  had 
blithely  trod  the  streets  at  noon-day,  and  whose  cold,  lifeless  form 
was  doomed  to  deck  at  nightfall  the  dissecting-table  in  Surgeons' 
Square. 

Here  was  the  great  emporium  for  Burke  and  Hare's  traffic  io 
human  life.      When  diirkness  fell,  creeping  under  the  shadow  of 
the  walls,  these  two  ghost-like  men  stole  along — their  burthen  a 
scarcely  stiffened  corpse  in  a  tea.chest  or  a  sack — past  scattered    \ 
groups  in  the  Grassmarket,  who  little  recked  the  ghastly  secM  i 
of  that  burthen,  and  up  Candle-maker  Bow,  and  then  along  the  ^ 
quiet,  unfrequented  thoroughfares  of  Brown  Square,  Argyle  Squtf«i   S 
and  North  College  Street,  jostling  sometimes  against  passers-bf-"   :* 
incidents  to  be  remembered,  later  on,  by  these  latter,  with  shuddff.  ^, 
ing  horror,  when  time  brought  to  light  the  different  acts  in  the   f 
drama,  the  day  and  hour  of  each  performance,  and  the  route  takea  j 
by  the  actors.      Then  into  that  dim  silent  room,  with  its  luAing  ^ 
terrors,  the  atmosphere  of  death  in  every  breath,  they  carried  tiwir 
victim,  and  here  Knox  or  his  assistants  scrutinised  their  intended 
purchase  before  completing  the  bargain. 

Never  before  had  their  dissecting-table  been  so  well  supplied. 
Merrilies,  or  Merry  Andrew,  so  called  from  his  peculiar  gait  and 
the  contortions  into  which  he  tvvisted  his  face,  and  the  Spune,  tvo 
retainers  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  had  been  ink- 
fatigable,  clever,  and  fertile  in  resources,  particularly  the  fonnert 
wherewith  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  bodies  in  Surgeons'  Sqotft^ 
Their  only  field  was  the  gravey  wl,  or  the  Infirmary.    This  inetiti^ 
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niUeB  wonld  haunt  daily,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of  the 
ling diaoliitmi  of  some  poor  patient;  and  when  this  event 
oe,  if  xelations  were  not  immediately  forthooming.  If exrilies, 
ft  Boit  of  rosty  blacky  would  make  his  appearancei  mount 
3  deepest  grief  over  the  body  of  his  loved  relative ;  oarry 
ir  interment,  and  deposit  it  that  night  in  the  hall  in 
s'  Square. 

ilies  traded  only  with  the  dead ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
ere  of  equal  importance  to  the  fiendish  inmates  of  the  house 
Br's  Close.  Each  one,  no  matter  how  poor,  how  degraded, 
ikeuj  represented  ten  pounds,  to  be  obtained  for  his  or  her 
Constant  practice  made  the  murderers  skilful  in  their  dark 
berious  deeds  of  blood.  They  became  bolder,  more  daring, 
I  foolhardy  at  last ;  blind  to  the  ever. watchful  eye  upon 
I  the  gaze  of  an  all-seeing  God,  patient  and  long.suffering, 
ie  judgments  descend,  soon  or  later,  with  unerring  aim. 
diall  say  how  many  human  lives  were  blotted  out  in  that 
gruesome  house  ?  how  many  waifis  and  strays  were  lured 
fate — ^hapless  beings,  who  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to 
^er  them  or  deplore  their  loss  ?  God  alone  knows  this ;  but 
;  is  certain,  that  Burke  and  his  fiendish  companion,  Hare, 
oed  to  all  their  victims,  possibly  not  to  one-half  of  them, 
the  white  mice,  which  for  many  a  long  day  haunted  the 
inity  of  that  blood-stained  spot  inidicated  the  cruel  fate 
yt  little  Italian  boy,  far  firom  the  sunny  skies  of  his  native 
ne  of  the  poor,  faded,  soulless  beings,  called  cinder,  women, 
irly  dawn,  like  pale  shadows,  haunted  the  streets  to  gather 
IS  of  a  wretched  existence  firom  cinders,  refuse,  and  gar- 
K>sitively  known  to  have  swelled  the  list  of  Burke's  con- 
i  to  Surgeons'  Hall ;  but  who  shall  say  how  many  of  these 
creatures  may  not  have  gasped  out  their  last  sigh,  in  the 
ouse  in  Tanner's  Close  I 

ing  opened  the  eyes  of  the  surgeons,  neither  the  number  of 
.i]i8hed  by  their  new  contributor,  nor  any  marks  upon  them 
ay.  Day  after  day  firesh  burthens  were  laid  on  the  long 
he  dissecting-hall,  many,  most  of  them,  to  be  heard  of  no 
»ut  the  names,  the  death  scenes  of  a  few  were  to  be  re- 
3d  later  on,  amidst  the  sighs  and  shuddering  pity  of  a 
x>urt,  where  the  eyes  of  strong  men  dropped  tears  of  pity, 
grief  struggled  with  their  hate  of  the  fiendish  men,  as  they 
he  death  agony  of  the  beautiful,  unfortunate  Mary  Patter- 
>  poor  old  lAh  grandmother,  and  the  dumb  grandson,  carried 
ime  barrel  to  Surgeons'  Hall;  and  of  daft  Jamie,  the 
ipered,  gentle  imbecile,  whose  sunny  smile  and  radiant 
10  Wi^ljfty  to  all,  whose  well-known  figure  had  haunted  the 
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streets  of  th«  old  city  for  years— one  of  the  most  Iiarmless  and  in. 
offensive  of  beings,  whose  very  misfortune  should  haye  been  his 
shield.  He  struggled  hard  for  his  life  with  the  tigers  who  thirsted 
for  his  blood,  but  all  in  vain,  and  daft  Jamie  also  figured  in  the 
drama  which  was  then  drawing  to  its  close.^ 


I  The  atrocities  of  Burke  and  Hare  are  narrated  in  Leighton's  '^  Court  oC 
Cacus." 
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E  FALLEN  DAUGHTER  AT  HER  FATHER'S 

GRAVE. 

She  stood : 

The  eye  that  once  was  softly  blue, 
Was  DOW  so  wild,  that  no  one  knew 
When,  with  Tirtue's  modest  gaze, 
She  coyly  listened  to  men's  praise. 
None  would  know,  or  see  a  trace 
On  that  haggard,  painted  {lEtce 
Of  blooming  innocence ;  for  there. 
Guilt  had  written  dull  despair. 
Yet  the  scalding  tear  had  made 
Marks  not  easily  to  fieule ; 
Her  hand  in  agony  were  pressed 
Upon  her  quivering,  heaving  breast. 

'*  Oh  I  God,'*  she  cried ;  and  turned  aside. 
Thoughts,  as  the  rolling,  rushing  tide, 
O'erwhelmed  her  writhing  soul.  ^ 

''  Oh !  God,  that  I  could  kneel 
Upon  my  father's  grave,  and  feel 
That  he  who  lies  so  cold  and  lone 
Could  hear  his  child  in  anguish  groan- 
Could  place  his  hand  upon  my  head  "— 
Then  speaking  aloud,  '^  But  he  is  dead !" 

She  ceased. 

Ah !  reason  now  has  snapped ; 

And  as  the  moonbeams  sofdy  wrapt 

The  church,  the  father's  grave>  the  child. 

From  the  tower,  screaming  wild,  ^ 

The  owl  flew  by ; 

And  the  breeze,  with  mournful  sigh, 

In  pity,  fanned  her  brow. 
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The  morning  came,  with  all  its  bright  airay. 

In  bursting  splendour  of  an  autumn  day ; 

And  darkly  crept  the  owls  away. 

The  peasant  passed  with  vacant  stare. 

For,  lo !  the  maniac  was  there. 

Who,  laughing  shrill,  with  stxeaming  hair. 

Told  to  the  world,  *^  Tm  mad  with  care." 


Ltba. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

L.ORD  Grahame  Falconer,  besides  being  a  leader  of  ton,  had  for 
SL  hhoTt  time  held  the  responsible  office  of  Whip  of  the  Conscr. 
T-ative  party,  and,  although  long  retired  from  office,  its  habits 
Rtill  cliiDg  to  him,  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than 
to  Fociire  a  political  recruit  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  great 
National  party.  His  party  appreciated  his  zeal  and  tact,  paid 
considerable  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  occasionally 
asked  bis  assistance  when  it  was  an  object  to  bring  to  the  vote  the 
Saducees  of  the  Clubs.  Lord  Grahame  knew  that  at  present  the 
.  ICinister  was  anxious  to  secure  the  active  support  of  Sir  Philip  Warden, 
I  and,  therefore,  on  that  memorable  occasion  at  the  **  Hyperion," 
lie  had  been  delighted  to  witness  what  he  fain  hoped  was  his  return 
to  public  life.  Better  than  any  one  else  his  lordship  knew  the 
msons  of  his  friend's  seclusion,  and  he  was  not  surprised  it  had 
,  emtinued  so  long.  But  now,  if  appearances  were  to  bo  trusted, 
1  Sb  Philip  had  recovered  from  his  affliction,  and  regained,  in  some 
degree,  that  keen  interest  in  public  afiairs  for  which  he  had 
leen  remarkable.  Nor,  to  judge  from  his  converBation  that  even- 
jiq^,  had  there  been  any  falling  off  in  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
ivfts  the  same  keen,  sarcastic  observer  he  used  to  be  ;  and  if  he 
did  not  show  any  ambition  for  rank  or  power  any  more  than  before, 
bere  was  bis  ward,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  take  so  deep  an  interest. 
Might  not  this  be  an  inducement  to  Sir  Philip  to  return  to  public 
life,  in  which  he  could  bo  powerfully  promote  that  career? 
and  miorht  not  this  object  have  the  effect  of  effacing,  or  at 
least  of  concealing;,  that  cold  egotism  which  had  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  his  attaining  that  lead  in  the  great  popular 
m/fxmhly  which  his  talents  seemed  to  ensure.  Lord  Orahanie's 
^lecalatioDS  went  a  little  farther.  He  was  one  of  those  who  bad  an 
viBCooHcioasgnidge  ac^ainst  the  talented  Leader  of  the  party ;  for  Lord , . 
JJarch — ^^Ol-  VII.,  KO.  XXXIX.  8 
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draliame  v  as  rot  a  man  to  appreciate  the  really  noble,  thoca 
very    subtle   nature,   of  that  remarkable    man.       He    felt,    ^ 
at  the  same  time  resented,  his  ascendancy;  for  it  was  an  ascenda^ 
purely  of  intellect,  in  despite  of  those  advantages  of  connection  aj 
hereditary  prestige  which  generally  accompany  the  leaders  of  me 
in  England.     He  compared  notes  with    other   polished    polit/cai 
fogies,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  could  be  done  witiout 
injuring  the  party — that  was  always  a  saving  clause — a  new  and 
natural  leader  would  be  an  advantage, — a  man  with  antecedents^ 
a  man  of  old  English  stock,  who.se  family  was  historically  connected 
with  the  Constitution,  and  in  whom  the  party  might  rely ;  but  itwa» 
essential,  at  least  to  Lord  Grahame*s  clique,  that  this  ideal  leader 
should  not  be  a  mere  patrician,  dependent  for  his  influence  on  his 
rank  in  the  Peerage.      He  had  a  proud   contempt   for  one  half 
that  body  of  which  he  was   an  off-shoot,    knowing  the    majority 
to  be  the  grandsons  or  great-grandsons  of  unscrupulous  politician* 
of  either  sex.     Sir  Philip  Warden  was  just  the  man  for  them.    His 
family  was  older  than  that  of  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  merged  in  that  body  solely  because^ 
for  several  generations,  the  Wardens  had  refused  to  exchange  the 
weighty  position  of  the  oldest  baronetcy  in  England  for  a  modem 
I)eerage.     Moreover,  Sir  Philip's  intellectual  qualities— cold,  unim- 
passioned,  logical — were  just  those  which  imposed  on  men  like  Lorl 
Grahame,  who,  having  little  imagination  themselves,  fail  to  appreciate 
the  immense  blank  the  want  of  imagination  makes  in  any  one  wba 
would  try  to  carry  with  him  the  support  of  any  large  body  of  hie  fellow- 
men.     There  are  only  a  few  who  can  consider  a  measure  solely  on  ita 
merits ;  and  there  are  yet  fewer  who,  looking  to  a  measure  in  thi* 
abstract  view  only,  can  get  up  that  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  iti 
favour  which  leads  to  persistent  advocacy.   Certainly,  Lord  GrahanM^ , 
though  the  most  amiable  man  alive,  was  not  of  this  number,  Imt 
rather  of  those  who  instinctively  cling  to  the  slow  but  sure  politic 
Gians,  who  generally  efiect  a  reform  when  it  is  too  late.     To  I^Jid 
Grahame,  then,  Sir  Philip  seemed  the   fit  Leader  of  the  party. 
His  lordship  accordingly  had  sounded  Sir  Philip  on  the  occasioft  , 
of  the  dinner,  and  was   glad  to   find  that    the  latter   met  hil 
suggestions  at  least  half  way.      He  admitted  at  once  his  intereat  in  | 
Darcy^  and  that  his  return  to  public  life  would  enable  him  poirer* 
fully  to  promote  his  career  ;  but  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  suggestiool ; 
of  private  ambition.     To  Sir  Philip  wealth  and  pleasure — whiA  \ 
wealth,  spite  all  the  preaching  of  all  philosophers  since  the  time  of  i; 
Solomon,  is  supposed  to  purchase — ^were  absolutely  indifferent 
So    far,  he    had    fully   realised    the    convictions  of  the   Great 
King — it  was  all  vanity  and  vexation   of  spirit ;   but   ambitiott 
is  the  latest  weakness  of  a  sated  as  weill  as  of  a  noble  mindr 
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and  power  had  still  an  attraction  for  Sir  Philip.  He  was  a  patriot 
after  a  sort.  Conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  abilities,  he  was 
anxious  to  use  them  in  the  service  of  the  public,  provided  always 
the  public  would  allow  him  to  exercise  his  abilities  as  he  thought 
best.  He  would  be  a  beneficent  legislator,  provided  he  had  his 
own  way.  And  thus,  when  Lord  Grahame  hinted  at  the  want 
of  the  Constitutional  party  of  a  leader  in  harmony  with  their  ante, 
cedents  and  associations,  Sir  Philip  had  no  difficulty  incoming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this,  the  grandest  position  of  the  empire,  was  one  to 
which  he  might,  without  being  chargeable  with  egregious  vanity, 
fairly  aspire.  In  fact,  though  Lord  Grahame  wcw  cautious  enough,, 
and  did  not  in  any  way  commit  himself.  Sir  Philip  gave  him  to  under» 
stand  that  if  such  a  career  were  once  open  to  him  his  seclusion 
from  the  world  was  at  an  end.  Action  on  a  grand  scale,  the  excite- 
ment of  debate,  the  lofty  sense  of  responsibility,  would.  Sir  Philip 
thought,  be  a  better  anodyne  to  his  sorrow,  than  the  gloomy  and 
somewhat  sulky  seclusion  in  which  he  had  recently  lived. 

It  being  thus  well  understood  that  Sir  Philip's  objections  to 
return  to  public  life  were  got  over.  Lord  Grahame  was  very  much 
surprised,  on  calling  the  next  morning,  to  find  that  Sir  Philip 
bad  gone  to  the  Continent,  and  had  left  no  address.  It  was  true 
that,  as  he  learned  from  his  landlord.  Sir  Philip  had  arranged  the 
day  before  to  leave  town ;  but  Lord  Grahame  had  expected  that  the 
interest  he  would  take  in  ministerial  changes,  which  were  then 
imminent,  would  have  chained  him  to  the  spot. 

Lord  Grahame  did  not  doubt  he  would  soon  hear  from  his  friend^ 
and  meantime  he  sounded  the  party  on  their  change  of  allegiance. 
He  was  glad  to  find  his  suggestions  eagerly  taken  up  by  not  a  few 
Df  those  whom  the  Premier  considered  his  surest  supporters.  He, 
therefore,  fretted  impatiently  for  a  word  from  Sir  Philip.  Ha 
sient  down  to  the  country,  but  Sir  Philip  was  not  there,  and  had 
DOt  f*iyen  any  hint  when  he  might  be  expected  back,  nor  had  ha 
[eft  any  address. 

At  last  his  lordship  did  hear  of  Sir  Philip.  He  had  been 
seen  by  Sir  Hugh  Grey  at  Amalfi ;  and  although  Sir  Philip  did  not,. 
>r  would  not,  recognise  Sir  Hugh,  this  was  what  Sir  Hugh,  owing 
x>  his  yery  amiable  qualities,  was  accustomed  to  from  time  to  time^ 
)n  the  part  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  contented  himself  by 
dlowing  Sir  Philip  to  see  that,  on  his  part,  there  was  no  mistake  in 
the  recognition ;  and  surmising  that  Sir  Philip  was  anxious  to  remain 
incognito,  he  therefore  communicated  the  intelligence  by  telegraph 
to  Lord  Grahame. 

The  session  would  soon  1  egin,  and  his  lordship's  credit  was 
ommitted  to  the  appearance  Jof  Sir  Philip  in  the  political  arena^ 
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as  member  for  Blankshire,  and,  as  his  lordship  was  a  r 
decision,  he  started  the  evening  of  the  day  he  reoeivi 
telegram. 

Let  as,  before  he  arrives,  see  what  Sir  Philip  was  abot 
was  winter  in  England,  but  spring  at  Amalfi.  The  little 
which  lies  semicircularly  in  a  small  bay  of  the  Mediterranea 
lighted  up  by  the  Italian  sun  shining  in  an  atmosphere 
of  haze,  and  reflecting  so  brilliant  a  colour  on  the  sei 
northern  artists,  mindful  of  their  patrons,  would  have  i 
from  producing  it  on  canvas.  The  perfect  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  Italy,  devoid  of  moisture  and,  as  yet,  of  tl 
-diant,  shining  heat,  which  in  summer  clothes  the  scenery  in 
golden  mist,  brought  out  the  outlines  of  the  houses  so  cleai 
sharply  that  each  looked  like  a  Dutch  toy.house,  so  perfec 
its  outlines  against  the  green  sky ;  and  more  remote  objects  ? 
distinctly  seen  in  minutest  detail,  that  the  sense  of  distance,  i 
brought  out  in  our  hazy  climate,  was  at  Amalfi  almost  lost, 
thought  you  could  cast  a  stone  at  the  hills,  which,  witb 
weather-worn  scarpments,  partially  covered  by  acacia  tree 
vines,  shut  in  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  this  pictui 
town,  and  on  the  summits  and  broken  pinnacles  of  those 
columns  of  Roman  art  and  arches  and  buttresses  of  the  ] 
ages,  could  easily  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye. 

At  a  window  of  the  principal  hotel  sat  Sir  Philip  V 
He  is  gazing  on  the  Mediterranean — the  mirror-like  mo 
of  which  is  unbroken  by  a  single  sail  or  a  single  bre 
wind.  His  head  reclines  on  his  right  arm.  The  attituc 
expression  are  suggestive  of  deep  thought.  Though  only  six  i 
have  elapsed  since  we  saw  him  last,  there  is  a  considerable  * 
in  his  appearance.  His  dress,  if  not  slovenly,  is  loosel 
carelessly  put  on ;  his  beard,  which  he  has  allowed  to  gi 
shaggy  and  irregular ;  and  the  hair  on  his  head,  which, 
grizzled  by  time  and  care,  used  to  be  arranged  with  scrupuloi 
seemed  now  to  lie  anyhow  on  his  pale  and  lofty  forehead.  ( 
forehead  and  under  the  eyes  there  were  furrows  which  one  w 
carefully  scanned  his  face  six  months  before  would  not  the 
detected,  and  there  was  a  slightly  perceptible  increase 
descending  lines  about  the  mouth. 

A\\  this  would  not  have  been  remarked  except  by  a 
observer,  and  an  ordinary  acquaintance  would  have  accom 
the  eccentricity  of  his  garb  by  that  laiaaez  aUez  which  son 
transforms  the  Englishman  of  fashion,  when  abroad,  into  th< 
mian ;  and  his  graver  and  sadder  aspect  might  have  been  i 
to  the  effect  of  that  lassitude  which  is  apt  to  assail  one 
insular  race  when  in  Italy. 
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As  it  is  our  daty  to  explain  matters  to  onr  reader,  we  will 
inform  him  how  it  happened  that  the  change  above  described  had 
come  over  Sir  Philip. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  he  had  married  an  Italian  lady,  and 
that  the  union  had  been  an  unhappy  one.  It  led,  as  we  have  men. 
tioned,  to  a  separation 

Now,  Sir  Philip  bad  made  up  his  mind,  some  time  before  the 
dinner  at  the  "  Hyperion,"  to  leave  England  for  some  time.     Two 
motives  had  impelled  him  to  that  resolution.     The  first  was  the 
one  he  avowed  to  himself.     It  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain  distraction 
from  the  painful  thoughts  which  oppressed  him,  and  wiiich  solitude 
had  intensified.  The  second,  the  real  motive,  was  one  he  did  not  avow 
to  himself,  and  which,  had  any  one  asserted  to  be  that  which  really 
determined  his  decision,  he  would   indignantly  haTi  repudiated. 
But  in  his  inward  soul  the  desire  to  see  again  the  scene  where  ha 
first  met  his  wife  had  become  so  great  that  he  could  not  resist  it. 
Sir  Philip  still  loved  that  wife — not  as  he  believed  she  was  now,  but 
as  she  had  been  when  first  he  saw  her.     As  he  believed  her  to  be  a 
traitress  to  his  love,  he  had  long  discarded  her  from  his  heart,  and 
could  not  think  of  her  without  indignation,  nor  without  a  fierce  feel- 
ing of  revenge  towards  the  man  who  had  broken  his  beautiful  idol ; 
but  as  she  had  been  the  bride  of  his  youth,  his  first  and  only  love, 
pure  and  spotless,  he  worshipped  her  hopelessly.     Even  although  it 
would  occasionally  break  in  upon  his  solitary  musings  that  there  was 
no  such  being  as  her  he  idolised  ;  though  his  reason  forced  him  to 
admit  that  his  ideal  was,  in  reality,  the  same  as  that  woman  who 
had  made  him  hate  her  sex  and  his  own,  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  he  lived,  thought,  and  felt  as  if  the  two  had  no  relation  to  each 
other ;  or  if  there  were  any  association  in  his  mind  between  the  two 
lines  of  thought,  it  was  one  of  contrast — the  contrast  between  light 
and  darkness.    Nor  is  this  treasuring  of  the  ideal  uncommon.    Not 
unfrequeutly  a  man  in  his  youth  has  passionately  loved  a  young 
girl,  and,  clothing  her  with  the  rich  imagery  of  his  own  mind,  has 
conceived  her,  not  merely  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  much 
superior  in  moral  purity  and  beauty ;  and  it  has  happened  that  time 
and  chance  has  separated  them,  and  in  after-life  he  meets  her  again » 
worldly,  frivolous,  and  coarse — it  may  be,  depraved.   Does  he  imme- 
diately  banish  from  his  memory  the  vision  of  his  youth  1     It  is 
often  impossible  to  do  so.     In  foreign  travel,  in  the  heat  of  India, 
in  northern  cold,  in  battle  and  privation,  that  image  has  been  ever 
present  to  him — the  centre  of  all  his  aspirations  after  happiness-^ 
the  loadstar  which  protects  his  heart  from  sin.     He  cannot  cease  to 
love  her.     But  the  real  woman  he  now  sees  before  him  is  another 
being — ho  never  loved  her.     It  may  be  that,  with  all  the  fire8hne8s> 
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•of  an  uncontaminated  soul,  he  loathes  and  hates  her.  Bat  f 
joung,  the  beautiful,  the  glory  of  his  youth — she  must  eve 
enshrined  in  bis  heart,  the  dearer,  perhaps,  because  he  k 
'was  mistaken  and  that  it  was  not  the  woman,  but  the  refl< 
his  own  fresh,  ingenuous  heart  he  had  worshipped.  The  in 
is  indelible,  it  is  the  impersonation  of  his  vanished  youth,  ti 
round  which  clings  the  memory  of  pure  and  noble  tho 
unselfish  aspirations  of  the  poetry  of  life. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  the  brooding  mind  of  Si 
and  it  was  this  reason  which  had  decided  him  to  make  a  pil 
to  the  place  where  he  first  saw  her.  Lord  Grahame  knew 
he  was  Sir  Philip's  only  confidant,  and  he  had  long  a 
from  inquiring  after  him,  notwithstanding  the  political  im; 
which  attached  to  his  name.  But  Sir  Philip,  as  we  have  ei 
at  last  wore  out  Lord  Grahame' s  patience. 

Sir  Philip  did  not  go  direct  to  the  Abruzzi.  For  som< 
or  other  he  lingered  in  Paris.  Then  he  went  to  Naples,  ai 
he  remained  a  month,  in  the  strictest  privacy  and  seclusi( 
last  he  had  gone  into  the  Abruzzi. 

He  found  external  nature  the  same.  Every  large  bouk 
every  tree,  every  watercourse  was  there,  the  same  wild 
tion  of  nature  ;  but  there  was  one  change  which  addec 
dreariness  of  the  scene — the  population  had  disappeared 
brigand  villages  existed  no  longer,  and  the  Chateau  of  th 
monte  and  Amaldi  were  both  tenancless  and  in  decay. 

With  some  difl&culty  Sir  Philip  found  out  a  goat-herd, 
tary  inhabitant  of  a  district  which,  when  he  last  saw  it,  o 
300  or  400  men. 

What  had  become  of  them  ?  True,  they  were  robb€ 
robbers'  wives,  and  robbers'  sons  and  daughters ;  but  si 
were  human  beings.  The  goat-herd  could  explain  little, 
not  long  ago  since  he  had  come,  and  things  were  then  as  no 
fact  was,  the  population  had  been  civilised  otf  the  face  of  the  ( 
!Many  had  gone  across  the  frontier  into  the  State.s  of  the 
where  robbery  is  still  an  institution ;  a  goodly  proportion  h 
iBhot  or  hanged ;  the  remainder  were  nowhere. 

As  to  the  Capelmonte,  his  goat-herd  knew  nothing,  exc 
an  old  priest,  who  visited  the  district  once  a  year,  was  callec 
Capelmonte,  and  he  had  once  or  twice  gone  with  him  to 
chateau,  where,  said  the  goat-herd,  the  Father  had  always  I 
adieu.  He  added  that  this  was  about  the  time  when  the 
came  here  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  and  as  he  had  not  mu 
since  he  himself  had  come  to  the  country,  he  did  not  expe 
30  this  year. 
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Sir  PJiilip  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  goat-herd  to  give- 
lim  shelter  in  his  hut  till  the  priest  should  come. 

He  spent  a  week  in  this  humble  abode.     He  wandered  about 

■all  dajin  the  desolate  country,  and  always  before  he  returned  to  the 

hut  he  visited  the  chateau  and  the  green  where  the  village /<?^«  had 

taken  place.     It  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  memory ; 

lie  could  reproduce  the  whole  scene  in  its  remotest  detail.     This 

airy  company  kept  him  from  wearying ;  and  though    everything 

tended  to  sadden  his  feelings,  though  the  reactions  which  followed 

his  day-dreams,  when  reclining  in  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  castle, 

with  his  eyes  closed,   he  repeopled  the    desolate  scene,    left  him 

utterly  hopeless,  he  did  not  experience  that  ennui  which  had  been 

tt  insupportable  at  home.     All  these  eight  days  he  saw  no  one 

except  the  goat-herd,  whose  conversation  did  not  disturb  hLs  gloomy 

reverie. 

At  last  the  priest  came.  He  was  a  venerable-looking  man, 
pobably  about  seventy.  He  seemed  surprised  and  displeased  t<> 
meet  anyone  with  the  goat-herd,  and  did  not  show  himself  disposed 
fc  conversation ;  but  Sir  Philip  took  the  initiative,  and  introduced 
Kmself  as  an  Englishman,  who  had  come,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
to  visit  a  part  of  Italy  of  which  so  little  was  known,  and  he  would 
le  much  obliged  if  the  father  would  give  him  some  information  re- 
larding  the  district. 

"  There  is  little  to  give,"  said  the  father.  "  We  three  are  all 
the  inhabitants  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  and  my  friend  Sasio 
18  the  only  resident.  He  can  tell  you  about  his  goats,  and  when 
4atis  told,  you  know  all  which  is  to  be  known.*' 

"  Hardly,"  said  Sir  Philip.  **  Excuse  my  curiosity,  but  I  have 
^marked  close  at  hand  the  ruins  of  a  village,  and  there  are  two 
«4Stles  not  far  from  it,  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  of 
importance." 

"  What  have  we  to  do,  my  son,"  said  the  father,  **  with  the 
^gs  of  the  past? — the  present  is  the  scene  of  our  duties." 

*'  True  V  said  Sir  Philip  ;  "  but  not  the  scene  of  our  affections, 
nor  of  our  hopes.  These  are  often  with  the  past — the  affections  never 
to  be  again  reciprocated,  the  hopes  gone  for  ever.  But  even  were  it 
iwtso,  Uie  past  interests  me  with  its  associations.  1  like  to  re-create 
scenes  that  have  long  gone  by,  and  to  try  and  conceive  how  human 
iMsions  expressed  themselves  in  the  actions  of  those  who  have  left 
^  stage.  There  is  a  unity  in  history :  the  same  motive  power 
''Da  through  the  whole  ;  happiness  and  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  play 
"ttflir  parts  with,  on  the  whole,  an  equal  iutensity  in  one  country  a* 
'^  another.  Fundamentally,  mankind  is  everywhere  the  same ; 
and  the  differences  in  results  which  we  see — the  varied  history  oc 
nations,  the  different  destiny  of  peoples— arise    altogether    froia 
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external  causes ;  it  is  in  the  tracing  the  effect  of  these  into: 

upon  the  same  plastic  element  of  humanity  that  history  < 

Therefore,"   he  continued,    **  when  in  the  course  of  my 

I  come  on  a  scene  like  this,  I  read  on  it  do  traces  of  vice,  or  i 

crime  on  the  part  of  those  who  once  lived  here.  I  take  it  for 

they  were  much  like  other  people,  but  I  conclude  that 

stances     of    an     extraordinary     and    tragic    nature    havi 

introduced  abeo'ira^   which  has  broken  up  the  uniform  p 

the  monotonous  course  of  ordinary  events.    This  missing  lii 

necting  cause  and  effect,  becomes,  then,  an  object  of  curios 

interest,  and  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  till  I  take  it  up,  and  realL 

after  all,  it  is  the  same  eternal  drama  which  has  been  enact< 

"In  the  present  case,  at  least,"  said  the  priest,   "  your 

sophy  is  at  fault  in  two  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  people 

Abruzzi  differ  from  all  other  Italians,  and  are  the  very  antij 

that  phlegmatic  race   from  whose  history  you  have  derive 

most  imhistorical  creed.    If  there  be  no  essential  difference  b 

the  passions  and  motives,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  but 

each  other,  I  will  still  hold  up  the  Abruzzi  as  an  exceptioi 

tiresome  monotony.     You  tread  on  a  volcanic  soil.     The  e 

aspect  of  nature,  elsewhere  so  permanent,  is  here  transito 

mutable,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  various  races  who  have  att( 

to  take  root  in  it  have  partaken  of  its  volcanic  nature  am 

vicissitude.     And  yet,  even  in  the  desolation  you  see,  thei 

corroboration  of  one  aspect  of  your  philosophy.     No  cause 

the  inhabitants,  at  least,  deemed  extraordinary  or  provident! 

caused  their  ruin.     These  villages  have  been  burned  and  des 

by   the  Neapolitan  or  Papal  troops,  and  their    inhabitants 

or  dispersed — ordinary    causes  which  have   been    working 

Abruzzi  since  the  fifth  century,  in  one  shape  or  another  ;  tl 

difference  is  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  many  epochs  o: 

plete  desolation  which  the  history  of  the  locality  records. 

Neapolitans   have    only  done   now   what   Lombards,    Hun 

Burgundians  and  French  did  at  intervals  before.     As  for  the  i 

tants,  they  have  been  disposed  of  even  more  summarily  than  in 

days  of  violence.     These  villagers  happened  to  be  robbers,  i 

what,  I  admit,  was  rather  an  extraordinary  concurrence,  i 

pened  lately  that  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  Governments  hel 

very  brief  period  the  eccentric  idea  that  robbery  should  be 

stop  to,  which  they  accordingly  tried  to  do  by  the  natural  exj 

of  exterminating  the  robbers." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Philip,  **  the  people  in  the  two  chateaux, 
very  unpicturesque  ruins  we  see,  were  they  robbers,  too? 
somewhat  of  an  antiquarian,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
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the  right  was  the  residence  of  the  Capelnionte,  and  the  other  of  the 
•Amaldi.    I  would  willingly  hear  their  story." 

"Let  us,  then,  sit  down,"  said  the  priest,  "  in  front  of  the  Capel- 
monte  Castle ;  its  dilapidations  will  be  found  to  harmonise  with  its 
iistory." 

The  priest  was  right,  there  could  be  no  drearier  accompaniment, 

*  house  of  any  pretentions  allowed  to  go  naturally  to  decay,  or 

jttstened  by  fire  or  by  war,  is   one  of  the  most  depressing  and, 

indeed,  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  sights  during  the  earlier  stage 

rf  its   ruin.      Afterwards,  when  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and    the 

wnllsare  shattered,  and  Nature  has  kindly  sheltered  and  beautified 

It  with  her  mantle  of  ivy,  festooned  with  wall-flowers,  it  is  beautiful 

*nd  picturesque;  but  when  the  walls  are  still  standing,  when  the 

"oors  are  stilJ  on  their  rusty  hinges,  on  which  they  never  turn  ;  when 

every  pane  of  glass  is  broken  in  the  windows,  when  the  woo<l-work 

outside,  which  formerly  was  a  balcony,  has  fallen  half-way  down, 

*ndi8  only  suspended  l)y  having  been  intercepted  by  a  buttress ; 

when  the  ornamental  iron  railings  are  broken  and  rusty  ;  when  all 

«e  lighter  tracery  of  the  masonry  is  defaced,  blurred,  and  stained ; 

when  the  walls  appear  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  for  years  to  the 

tmoke-laden  rain  of  a  manufacturing  town  ;  and  when,  looking  in 

*t  the  windows,  the  void,  spacious  rooms  are  seen,  with  their  worm- 

•aten,  but  still  unbroken,  floors,  with  the  painting  on  the  walls  and 

^  the  roof  still  extant  and  fresh — for  we  suppose  the  house  to  have 

heen  simply  deserted  and  shut  up — and  Italy  is  essentially  a  dry 

Country, — there  is  no  drearier  sight  in  nature.      You  pull  the  bell  at 

^door,  and,  to  your  surprise,  you  hear  the  ring  sounding  with  that 

^tote  which  tells  that  there  is  nothing  within  but  the  bell  itself— no 

people,  no   furniture — nothing  but    imprisoned   space.     But  this 

thorough  emptiness  is  not  always  literally  true.     In  these  decaying 

Country  houses  there  is  generally  one  inhabitant — an  old  woman,  who 

^es  care  of  a  whole  army  of  hens  and  turkeyp,  to  whose  use  the 

Wer  rooms  of  the  chateau  is  devoted,  and  who  wander  about  the 

place,  crowing  and  cackling  with  that  wierd  tameness  which  animals 

who  never  see  the  human  face,  or  who  see  only  one,  always  exhibit. 

The«e  are  the  tenants  who  have  replaced  the  lord  and  his  lady  their 

Numerous  family,  their  obsequious  retainers,  their  chaplain,  butlers, 

^tmen,  ladies'-maids,  and  all  the  establishment  of  luxury.    These 

%iK>ble  fowls  monopolise   the  rooms   which   used  to  be   thronged 

with  the  gay,  the  rich,  and  the  well- bom ;  the  scene  of  so  many 

/fei,  so    many    brilliant    conversations,    so    many    love   stories. 

fi'ich  in  reality  was  the  state  of  the  chateau  of  the  Capelmonte, 

^y  tiiat  no  old  woman  took  care  of  the  feathered  tenantry.     They 

W  remaioed,  untended  and   uncared-for,  the  casual  offspring  of 

^  or  two  which  the  rapacity  of  the  marauder  had  overlooked ;  and 
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now  their  offspnDg  bad  it  all  to  themselves,  and  only  suffei 
the  occasional  requisitions  of  the  goat-herd,  who  treated  hi 
a  chicken  or  a  pullet  when  he  wanted  either,  but  who  was  too : 
any  market  to  make  a  more  wholesale  appropriation  prcfita 

It  was  in  front  of  this  uncomfortable-looking  mansion  1 
Philip  and  the  priest  sat  down. 

The  latter  began  the  story.     "Yonder,"  said  he,  poii 

the  ruined  village,   **was  once  a  happy  community,  and 

Castle,  in  my  own  recollection^  lived  a  nobleman  who  held  ] 

state;  and  to  let  you  at  once  into  my  history,  and  so  ii 

perhaps,  the  interest  of  what  I  have  to  tell,  I  may  at  one 

that  the  nobleman  was  my  own  brother.     My  brother,"  ooi 

the  priest,  **  was  unfortunately  aflfected  by  the  sceptical  s 

of  the  age.     He  became  a  Liberal,  and  was  deeply  committe 

the  designs  of  the  Revolutionists.     It  was  in  vain  I  argued 

the  ruinous  course  in  which  he  had  embarked.     The  Cape 

are  obstinate  and  rash.     The  Count  was  convinced  of  the  re 

of  his  designs,  and  of  the  corruption  of  the  Government. 

am  a  servant  of  the  Church,  had  little  interest  in  canvassii 

questions,  for  it  must  always  be  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to 

revolution,  and  support  legitimate  rule.      I  did  not  betr 

brother,  but  there  were  no  want  of  spies.      Some  of  his  doi 

and  some  of  the  villagers  were  in  the  pay  of  the  police ;  anc 

ever  true  your  proverb,  *  that  there  is  honour  among  thieve? 

be  in  England,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  relied  on  in  Italy.  Had 

in  the  council  of  the  authorities,  I  believe  I  would  have  ' 

him  to  escape ;  luckily,  I  was  not  so,  for  undoubtedly,  as 

proceeded,   it  became  clearly  the  interest  of  my  party  th 

government  of  the  Ferdinand  should  be  maintained,  and  I  ai 

I  was  spared  the  contest  between  duty  and  inclination.      Th< 

<5ame  unexpectedly  to  me.     1  was  in  the  Castle  when  the 

arrived,  accompanied  by  several  traitors  from  the  village.    Th< 

entrance  into  the  Castle,  and  took  possession  of  the  gates,  and 

lialf-an-hour  had  elapsed  the  Count  and  his  lady  were  on  the 

to  Naples.     I  thank  God  his  daughter  (my  niece)  was  not  t 

the  Castle,  though,  after  all,  worse  may  have  happened  to  he 

I  had  an  opportunity  given  me  to  save  the  Count's  son. 

the  Sbirri  arrived,  Roberto  had  escaped.     Where  tJiat  lad  is 

do  not  know.     It  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  Nea] 

territory,  for  even  the  Abruzzi  is  only  a  secure  hiding-pla< 

man  who  has  rendered  himself  atrocious  by  unheard-of  crime 

3uch  a  one,  there  is  no  place  so  secure  as  this  country ;  i 

brigand. traitors,    all,  are   also  cowards,  and  hesitate   to  inj 

man  who  they  know  will  not  scruple  to  avenge  himself  by  trei 

•or  cruelty  worse  even  than  their  own.     But  the  Abruzzi  ia  i 
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iiidiDg.pIace  for  a  political  refugee,  who  has  commited  no  other 
crime  than  conspiracy  against  Gtovernment." 

Sir  Philip,  who  had  all  along  listened  attentively  to  the  priest's 
stoiy,  had  become  nervously  excited  towards  the  close,  and  had  the 
Honk  seen  his  face,  he  would  have  observed  a  sudden  pallor 
come  over  it     Still  it  was  with  a  firm  voice  that  he  said — 

*'I  am  deeply  interested,  sir,  in  your  story,  because  I  think  I 
iave  met  somewhere  in  England  your  nephew.  Was  he  a  tall, 
slight-formed  man,  unlike  the  Italian  type  in  being  fair,  and  with 
blue  eyes  ?  Had  he  not  a  slight  stoop  in  his  figure  ?  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  did  he  not  walk  slowly  and  draggingly,  as  if  there 
was  a  want  of  elasticity  in  his  frame  ?" 

"  You  have  described  him  not  inaccurately,"  said  the  priest. 
**  It  is  certain  he  was  in  England  at  one  time,  though  that  is  long 
ago,  and  I  have  since  lost  all  trace  of  him.  Poor  fellow  !  I  hope 
he  is  dead,  for  there  is  little  to  console  him  here.  His  father 
and  mother  in  prison,  if  alive ;  and  his  sister,  God  only  knows 
where ;  his  property  sequestrated,  his  house  a  ruin.*' 

"Could  you  recollect,"  said  Sir  Philip,  **  about  the  time  when 
he  was  in  England )" 

"  I  can,''  said  the  priest ;  *'  for  it  was  in  1848,  the  year  of  the 
revolution,  that  a  friend  of  mine  recognised  him  in  London." 

Sir  Philip  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  a  deep  sob 
€Kaped,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  at  command.  The  priest 
turned  round.  Sir  Philip's  face  was  averted  and  covered  by  his 
hand  but  the  whole  frame  quivered  with  emotion.  The  curiosity 
of  the  priest  was  deeply  excited.  He  ceased  his  narrative  and 
gazed  on  Sir  Philip. 

At  last  Sir  Philip  turned  round,  and  the  priest  was  surprised 
*t  the  paleness  of  the  face  and  the  rigid  compression  of  the  lips. 
&  Philip  saw  his  surprise,  and,  recovering  himself  with  an  effort, 
•ild,  •*  Forgive  me,  sir ;  but  I  am  liable  to  severe  spasms,  and  have 
heen  suffering  ;  but  it  is  over  now,  and  I  am  better." 

'Fhe  priest  did  not  reply  for  some  time ;  a  shade  of  thought 
pused  over  his  impassive  features.  In  a  little  while  he  resumed 
Ittft  narrative. 

'*  I  sometimes  think,"  said  he,  "  that  Roberto  will  return,  and 
^t  the  old  house  will  be  restored  to  its  pristine  state.  We  are  an 
old  iiuxiily — the  Capelmonte, — and  if  Roberto  be  dead,  I  am  the 
Iwiof  the  name,  and,  of  course,  it  will  terminate  with  me.  Per- 
haps, aooording  to  your  English  notions,  it  is  as  well  it  should ;  for 
I  •dmit  that  a  family  whose  retainers  were  professed  brigands,  is  out 
rf  place  in  this  age  of  the  world.  And,  indeed,  the  relation  of  the 
*"^J  to  its  retainers  was  itself  an  anachronism,   for    although 
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the  people  around  us  were  robbers,  we  were  courtiers— educated,  tl! 
of  us,  abroad,  and  civilised  by  travel, — and,  therefore,  out  of  ke^ 
ing  in  the  Abruzzi.  But  this  anomalous  state  of  society  is  now 
broken  up.  The  robbers  still  remain — not,  indeed,  lu  this  district, 
for  our  friend  Sasio  is  a  peaceful  fellow ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the- 
Abruzzi  they  are  not  uncommon.  But  the  nobles  have  vanished^ 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  want  of  the  little  control  they  exercised,  whi(^ 
has  made  the  Abruzzi  the  resort  of  all  that  is  most  savage  and  cruet 
in  Italy.  I  have  often  doubted,  familiar  as  I  am  with  brigandi^ 
whether  the  chivalry  and  romance  with  which  your  English  legencb 
associate  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood,  or  the  Highland  Caterans,  areoot 
the  embellishment  of  romance.  Certainly  they  do  not  exist  amoig 
the  genus  robber  of  this  country.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  thor 
favour  is,  that  they  are  devoted  Catholics,  and  thorough  believoi 
in  the  virtue  of  absolution  to  save  from  punishment  in  the  next 
world  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  But  we  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject, and,  indeed,  my  story  is  finished." 

Sir  Philip  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  said,  '*  One  of  j 
the  personages  in  your  history  you  said  little  about,  and  yet  your  \ 
allusion  interested  me.  If  it  do  not  distress  you  to  tell  me  what  j 
became  of  the  Count's  daughter " 

The  brow  of  the  priest  contracted,  and  his  lips  were  compressed* ' 
"  Of  her,"  said  he,  *'  I  would  rather  not  speak.  And  yet,  why  not!  I 
She,  too,  I  suppose,  is  dead ;  and  as  you  seem  interested,  I  will  tell . 
you  all  I  know.  Once  there  came  to  our  village  a  young  Englidt  | 
man.  Why,  I  do  not  exactly  know,  for  our  district  had  an  eii 
reputation ;  and  few  foreigners,  and,  least  of  all.  Englishmen,  cami  1 
there  voluntarily.  Some  did  come  against  their  will,  and  were ^  I 
to  get  away  again  at  any  price.  But  this  gentleman  came  of  ^\ 
own  pleasure,  and  this  it  was  that  attracted  us  to  him.  It  wasatlJ 
village  ye/e  he  first  made  his  appearance,  which,  perhaps,  was  itoj 
reason  why  he  had  come  there  in  safety,  for  the  Abruzzi  had  one«ivags| 
virtue  then — they  did  not,  in  general,  murder  on  fete  days.  Indeed,  (ii| 
these  occasions  a  stranger  would  have  thought  them  the  most  peafit*  *: 
ful,  gay,  and  harmless  of  people.  It  might  have  been  different  tfc^ 
day  after  out  fete ;  for  the  stranger,  though  he  had  come  unattendeili 
had  the  appearance  of  one  who  could  have  paid  a  good  ransoiii* 
But  my  brother  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  invited  bimt*>  i 
stop  a  few  days  at  the  Castle.  I  met  him  there  frequently.  THOI^ 
was  something  in  him  which  both  attracted  and  repelled.  He  y 
proud  and  reserved  ;  but  this  seemed  to  spring  from  a  melandi(4^ 
disposition  rather  that  from  any  feeling  of  superiority.  His  co*>^ 
▼ersation  showed  a  depth  of  thought  and  a  breadth  of  observatif^ 
which  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  meet  with  in  the  aomei 
unintellectual  society  at  the  Castle  ;  while  the  sportsman  habits  i 
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( iDstincts  of  my  brother  and  nephew  were  attracted  by  the 

r's  narrative  of  his  incidents  of  a  life  passed  apparently  in 

)f  danger  and  adventure.     These  were  the  attractive  phases 

character ;  what  repelled  you  from  him  was  a  want    of 

hy  with  anyone  else — a  cold  indifference,  which  you  could 

selBshness ;  for  he  was  not  self-indulgent,  but  ascetic,  and, 

;,  esteemed  himself  as  little  as  he  did  other  people ;  but  it 

to  arise  from  a  Solomon  feeling  and  a  Solomon  experience  of 

turn  of  mind  common  enough  with  you  Englishmen,  and 

ixplains  your  suicidal  reputation,  but  unknown  to  us  of 

But  there  was  one  of  our  family  in  whom  he  did  feel  an 

and    that  wa^  my    brother's    daughter   Alicia.       I  can 

mderstand  the  attraction.      She  had  barely  passed   from 

id,  and  was  perfectly  innocent,  happy,  and  artless,  and  the 

s  of  her  mind  was  something  new  to  the  Englishman,  as  it 

luisitely  attractive  to  me.      Now,  I  daresay  you  have  re- 

that  a  gloomy,  haughty  man,  especially  if  good-looking,  is 

attract  the  fancy  of  a  girl  such  as  I  have  described  Alicia 

onte.     She  thinks  there  is  an  unknown  and  inexhaustible 

thought  and  feeling  hid  in  these  self- concentrated  natures, 

perception  that  they  are  not  happy  attracts  that  feeling  of 

lich,  I  believe,  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  woman.    Whatever 

)e  the  process,  my  niece  became  attached  to  the  Englishman, 

,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  returned  her  passion  with  an 

y  which  made  me  modify  the  unfavourable  impression  I  had 

of  his  heart.    It  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  an  under- 

5,  and  the  stranger  immediately  followed  it  up  by  demanding 

)rother  the  hand  of  his  daughter.   This  my  brother,  however, 

reckoned  on.  A  hearty  sportsman  and  a  man  of  pleasure  my 

was,  nevertheless,  a  Capelmonte,  which,  if  you  were  not  a 

r  to  Italian  history,  would  tell  you  was  a  family  with  whom 

F  birth  was  almost  a  mania.    Even  I,  a  servant  of  the  Church, 

A  the  hereditary  spirit  tingle  in  my  veins  when  I  see  all 

me  the  ancient  in  name  trodden  under-foot,  and  men  of 

ay,  men  of  the  Bourse,  or  of  the  gambling-room,  thrust  into 

lace." 

Philip  felt  a  momentary  sense  of  amusement  at  this  ebullition 
worldly  spirit  in  tlie  priest,  but  he  knew  Italy  too  well  to  be 
surprised  at  it.  *'  I  respect  your  feelings,"  said  he.  **  We 
h,aIso,have  our  family  pride,  mushroom, as  our  best  names  are, 
red  with  those  in  Italy,  which  date  from  the  Roman  Empire.'* 
ke  priest  was  y)lease(i,  and  continued  his  narrative. 
I  daresay  it  took  your  countrymen  by  surprise  when  the  Count 
im  that  his  alliance  was  out  of  the  question.  He  revealed  his 
^Sir  Philip  Warden — to  my  brother,  and  attempted  to  explain 
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that  in  his  own  country  the  position  of  his  family  was  of  the  1 
But  my  brother  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  him, 
they  were  both  passionate  men  the  result  was  a  quarrel,  : 
order  for  Sir  Philip  to  leave  the  Castle.  He  did  so,  and  \ 
saw  Alicia  smile  after  that  day.  She  went  about  the  ho 
usual,  fulfilling  her  duties  listlessly,  but  her  spirits  were  gon 
was  evident  her  heart  had  been  given  to  Sir  Philip,  and  his  s 
only  deepened  the  impression  he  had  made  by  allowing  socpe 
fancy  to  endow  him  with  qualities  which,  no  doubt,  he  d 
possess.  I  think  so  because,  had  he  loved  her  as  she  loved  \ 
had  he  been  an  Italian  and  not  an  Englishman,  he  would  nc 
piven  up  the  pursuit  ;  but  we  never  heard  of  him  again  for 
It  may  detract  from  your  notions  of  Italian  fidelity  when  I  Xi 
that  a  year  after  the  Englishman's  visit  Alicia  became  the 
an  Italian  nobleman.  It  may  console  you  to  know  that  the 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  that  none  of  her  relatives  felt  much 
when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived.  After  that  we  had 
things  to  attend  to,  for  it  was  then  that  my  brother  was  an 
and  the  family  ruined.  It  was^  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  su 
and  satisfaction  that  I  learned,  soon  after,  that  Alicia  an 
Englishman  had  met  ac^ain,  and  been  married.  They  w( 
England,  where  Sir  Philip  had  large  properties,  and,  as  I  h 
from  a  priest  who  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  we 
some  time  happy  ;  but  our  family  is  an  unlucky  one,  and  fro 
same  source  I  learned  afterwards  that  a  quarrel  had  taken 
and  a  separation  ensued." 

**Did  your  correspondent  tell  you  the  reason  of  separat 
asked  Sir  Philip. 

"  He  did  not,"  said  the  priest ;  **  he  saw  my  niece  by  my 
after  the  separation,  and  she  declined  to  give  him  any  explan 
She  affirmed  her  innocence,  but  said,  she  was  content,  for  th< 
of  Sir  Philip,  to  be  considered  in  the  wrong.  She  could  not 
herself,  she  said  without  betraying  other  people;  and  ( 
herself.  *  What  am  I,'  she  said  '  in  this  country  ?  No  one  will  b 
me  ;  and  Sir  Philip's  reputation  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  owi 

•*  That  isall,"  he  continued,  **  I  know  of  Lady  Warden,  ] 
since  several  times  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  but  without  r 
She  had  left  that  part  of  the  country  under  a  borrowed  name 
my  conviction  is  she  is  dead.  And  here  concludes  x 
have  to  say  of  those  to  whom  this  castle  once  belonged, 
who  had  lived  there  for  many  centuries,  and  now  I 
leave  this  place.  You  have  extracted  this  lone;  story  from  c 
mentioning  that  at  one  time  you  had  met  Roberto,  who,  if  all 
still  the  head  of  my  house.  Perhaps  you  may  meet  him  again, 
tell  him  there  is  still  one  living  who  feels  for  him,  and  who 
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after  may  be  able  to  assist  him  and '*     The  narrator  paused,  and 

»id,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  "  and  one  who,  though  a  priast,  still 
€0D8iders  himself  a  Capelmonte,  and  bound  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 

ferace." 

Sir  Philip  glanced  at  the  face  of  his  companion.      The  subdued 
»mewhat  stolid  look  of  the  ecclesiastic  had  vanished,  and  there  was 
*  proud  bearing  and  a  flash  in  the  eye  which  showed  that  the  old 
fefgand  blood  yet  boiled  beneath  the  serge. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  conversation  that  Sir  Philip  had  gone 
o  Amalfi.  Since  his  arrival  he  had  kept  mostly  to  his  apartments 
*^  the  hotel,  and  had  excited  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the 
*Jidlord  by  his  settled  melancholy  and  the  care  with  which  he 
•hnimed  all  intercourse.  At  night,  too,  he  had  often  been  heard 
••Bdng  for  hours  in  his  bed-room,  and  the  landlord  doubted  whether 
"ft  slept  at  all.  The  opinion  of  the  landlord  and  his  wife  was  that  their 
pwst  was  not  altogether  in  his  proper  senses — a  conclusion  in  which 
^  friends  of  the  landlord  concurr^jd,  when  they  learned  that  the 
Snglishman  had  taken  for  himself  alone  the  whole  of  the  little  hotel. 

Lord  Grahame  Falconer  was  informed  by  che  landlord  that  his 
pest  had  given  strict  orders  he  should  see  no  one.  But  his  lordship 
^Mnot  to  be  denied  ;  and  a  Napoleon  quietly  introduced  into  the 
■odlord's  hands,  coupled  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  sure  Sir 
ftilip  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  with  a  positive  assertion  that 
iiewas  determined  to  get  in,  overcame  his  scruples. 
:  His  lordship  entered  the  room  where  Sir  Philip  was  sitting, 
ittttimounced.  He  was  more  taken  by  surprise  than  Sir  Philip,  so 
Wich  was  he  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance. 
■  "  What  the  devil  have  you  been  about  ?*'  was  the  first  saluta- 
tion of  bis  lordship.    **  Have  you  had  fever,  or  what  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  said  Sir  Philip,  coming  forward  with  his 
*«nal  gentlemanly  manner  and  shaking  hands  with  his  friend — 
**nothiDg  whatever;  only  I  am  somewhat  knocked-up  with  the  heat, 
ttd  I  have  not  been  very  well.     I  am  glad,  very  glad,  to  see  you." 

Lord  Grahame  had  bis  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  this  statement. 
To  judge  from  Sir  Philip's  expression  efface,  his  sentiments  might 
oe  supposed  the  reverse ;  but  this  was  only  at  first.  The  strong 
control  Sir  Philip  exercised  over  his  emotions  soon  banished  every 
^'•oo  of  annoyance. 

I«rd  GnJiame  began  his  attack  upon  Sir  Philip  by  explaining 
to  him  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  career  which  x^os  open  to  him  if 
bilked  to  avwl  himself  of  it.  He  found  Sir  Philip  quite  disposed 
*>lii«  projects.    "  I  will  do  anything, ' '  he  said,  '*  which  will  distract 
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my  attention,  and  I  will  try  again  whether  the  game  of  politics  can 
have  that  effect.  It  answered  well  at  one  time  of  my  life,  and, 
believe  me,  my  lord,  I  need  it  now." 

**May  I  be  your  confidant?"  said  his  lordship;  "  perhaps  T 
could  assist  you  ;  at  all  events,  I  would  not  betray.  There  is  sonv. 
heavy  secret  on  your  heart.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  have  alwa^ 
taken  an  interest  in  you.  Is  it  the  old  sorrow  again,  my  frienci 
I  often  thoufjht  you  never  entirely  got  over  it ;  but  I  thought  \xtxit 
was  gradually  healing  the  wound." 

"You  have  a  right,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "if  any  one  has,  to  m/ 
confidence ;  but,  believe  me,  what  I  have  recently  suffered  cannot 
be  assuaged  by  any  sympathy.  I  will  bear  it  better  alone.  I 
must  so  bear  it  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  or 
the  past.  Let  us  look  only  to  the  future.  I  accept  the  proposition 
you  have  made  me.  I  will  return  to  England  and  if  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  life  can  secure  me  the  confidence  of  our  party 
tliey  may  rely,  at  least,  on  that :  for  henceforth  I  have  no  other  life. 
I  will  return  with  you  when  you  please,  to-morrow,  if  it  suits  you." 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Lord  Grahame; 
**  we  will,  at  any  rate,  leave  this  hotel  to-morrow ;  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  direct  your  steps,  we  will  go  to  Paris.  It  is  a  better 
place  for  getting  rid  of  evil  thoughts  than  here." 

The  two  friends  accordingly  went  to  Paris  ;  but  Sir  Philip  was 
not  more  at  peace  there  than  in  Amalfi.  The  amusements  of 
Paris,  as  they  are  called,  were  to  him  only  so  many  sources  of 
fatigue  and  ennui ;  and,  indeed,  sorrows  which  we  cannot  forget, 
and  which  have  their  root  in  our  own  evil  passions,  become  mors 
poignant  amid  scenes  which,  to  a  mind  untainted  by  remorse 
and  unembarrassed  by  anxiety,  excite  laughter,  or  gratify  curiosity,  i 
For  the  pleasure  or  interest  displayed  by  others,  only  reveals  more 
clearly  to  the  victim  of  remorse,  and  unavailing  regret  hie 
isolation,  and  adds  to  his  sufferings  the  painful  effort  which  even 
the  proudest  insensibly  makes  to  hide  his  feelings  firom  others,  and 
to  make  believe  that  he  sympathises  with  the  rest.  Ah !  in  such 
scenes  full  many  a  laugh  which,  to  those  fresh  and  young  heart! 
which  are  really  interested  in  what  is  going  on,  appears  natural  and 
in  harmony  with  their  own  thoughts,  is  detected  by  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  experience  of  misfortune  or  folly — that  ii 
to  say,  by  the  majority — by  a  certain  falsity  in  its  key,  to  be  aa 
index  to  feelings  and  thoughts,  which,  if  expressed  in  language 
sufficiently  graphic,  would  arrest  the  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  moet 
careless  and  most  innocent  of  the  audience.  There  is  an  attnic* 
tion  in  real  sorrow  which  compels  attention.  Its  force  consists  ia 
this — ^that  the  man  possessed  by  a  great  sorrow  belongs  to  another 
world  of  thought ;  and  when  it  is  discovered  that  such  is  the  C8£% 
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P«)ple  turn  round  to  gaze  at  this  traveller  from  a  far  country,  who 
las  bronght  with  him  llie  very  air  of  the  desert. 

Lord  Grahame  could  not  understand  Sir  Philip.     Pretty  well 
accustomed  to  the  genus  hlaw^  there  was  something  in  the  way 
ifl  which  his  friend  met  all  the  variety  of  Parisian  life  which  sur- 
passed every  indiflferentism  he  had  yet  seen ;  and  when  he  hinted  his 
^iffprise  at  this  listlessness,  there  was  a  weary  smile  came  over  Sir 
ftiilip's  face,  and  a  brief  attempt  to  appear  amused  or  interested^ 
^hich   depressed  even    the   triply-polisheil   Epicurianisra   of  his 
'oidship.    Obviously  the  simple  distraction  of  \\\q  flaneur — generally 
he  most  potent  dissipator  of  disagreeable  thoucrhts  in  a  town  like 
i^aris,  or  rather  in  Paris,  for  there  is  no  town  like  it — would  not 
0.    Lord  Grahame  tried  other  means.    But  Sir  Philip  had  lost  all 
aterest  in  gaming.     It  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  him  whether  he 
ained  or  lost,  and  as  for  intrigue.  Lord  Grahame  was  too  old ;  and 
ir  Philip  was  so  cold,  so  silent,  and  so  indiffcjrent  that  a  younger 
icerone  would  have  failed  to  lead  him  into  temptation. 
Sir  Philip  was  unamuseable  and  Lord  Grahame  was  bored. 
*'  This  will  never  do !"  said  his  lordship.     **  You  will  be  floating 
mo  the  Seine  or  exposed  in  the  Morgue,  if  we  don't  get  out  of 
lis.     Let  us  go  to  London — business  is  what  you  require.     After 
i,  ambition  is  the  best  antidote.      I  don't  ask,  Sir  Philip,  what 
is  that  weighs  so  on  your  spirits.     You  may  toll  me,  if  you  like, 
id  if  I  can  help  you  know  I  will ;  but,  one  way  or  another,  you 
ust  cheer  up." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sir  Philip,  with  almost  a  successful 
tempt  at  gaiety,  **  what  tragic  notion  is  this  you  have  taken 
to  your  head  \  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me  at  all.  My 
oney  matters  you  know  are  all  right,  and  I  have  a  career  before 
e.  What  more  can  I  ask  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  no  longer 
boy,  and  feel  no  zest  for  the  dissipations  of  Paris, — that  I  can't 
ugh  at  their  stupid  vaudevilles  nor  be  interested  in  their  miles 
pictures?" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  as  well  as  I,"  said  his 
riship,  "  who  might  be  your  father.  I  still  can  laugh,  thank 
od,  and  still  appreciate  a  picture.  I  still  like  a  dinner  at  thb 
aison  Dore,  and,  above  all,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  in  this  miserable 
orld — the  Boulevard  Italian.  I  can't  understand  a  man  beinor 
ihappy  among  the  men  we  meet  there,  some  of  whom  think 
Bjwill  never  die.  I,  for  one,  can't  help  catching  their  spirit. 
)lesR  one  has  turned  revivalist ;  unless  one  has  killed  one's  fither 
brother ;  forged  a  bill  which  is  stopped  at  the  Bank  ;  lamed 
's  favourite  liunter;  tired  of  one's  favourite  mistress,  who  will 
take  the  hint ;  or  any  other  of  those  tragic  ills  that  flesh  is 
•  to, — so  long  as  I  have  a  goou  conscience — 1  mean,  so  long  as 
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I  keep  on  tlie  ivincly  side  of  the  lane,  and  have  given  no  exci 
ghosts  to  disturb  my  waking  or  sleeping  dreams,  and  so  long 
am  in  good  health, — I  ran't,  for  the  lite  of  me,  see  why  amai 
help  l)eing  amused  in  Paris.  If  I  had  the  direction  of  an  a.< 
of  melancholy  madmen,  I  would  engage  to  cure  them,  i 
gendarmes  would  allow  me  to  parade  them,  in  straight  jack* 
course,  nnd  becomingly  fettered,  up  and  down  the  Italian 
eveniuiT." 

•*  Well,"  said  Sir  Philip,  *'  I  fear  I  am  one  of  the  incun 
for  I  confess  the  most  insiped  si-ht  of  all  the  insipid  sights  of 
is  these  same  Boulevards  filled  evening  after  evening  by  poopl 
find  felicity  in  eau  sucre,  ices,  and  lemonade.  1  am  sick  of  the 
afiair,  I  confess.  Allans  /  let  us  to  England.  There  you 
in  contact  with  real  interests  and  real  passion  ;  and  the  oppc 
of  men  in  dead  earnest  fighting  for  their  lives— that  is  to  st 
their  interests — will  perhaps  elict  a  sparkle  or  two  in  the  smoul 
lieap  of  ashes,  which,  to  speak  h  la  tragique,  at  present  cov( 
the  volcano  of  my  heart." 

And  again  Sir  Philip  laughed  gaily. 

Jbiext  morning  they  left  for  London. 
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SCOTT'S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS. 

BY  DR.  ALFBED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

^HE  deep-rooted  and  paixlonable  prejudice,  which  the  licentious- 
ovels  of  the  last,  and  of  the  preceding,  century  excited  against 
rorks  of  fiction,  is  rapidly  dying  away.     If  it  lingers  at  all,  it  is 
onfined  to  narrow-minded  circles,  into  which  broader  and  more- 
nlightened  views  have  not  succeeding  in  penetrating. 

To  the  narrative  form  of  literature,    as  such,  no  reasonable 
bjection  can  possibly  be  made.     Nor  is  fiction  itself  necessarily 
l>jectionabIe.      The  accurate  and  learned  historian  is  most  read. 
ble  and  instructive,  when  he  thoroughly  throws  himself  into  the 
pirit  of  his  subject,  and  describes,   pleasantly   and  vividly,   the 
ctions  of  the  real  persons   the  story  of  whose  eventful  lives  he- 
^^  narrating.     He  is  most  successful,  when  he  enables  his  reader  to 
i^cover  for  himself,  from  the  actions  and  event-s  he  is  describing, 
'^^  motives  and  circumstances  which  led  to  these  events.     The- 
^^fitorical  novelist,  on  his  side,  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  when 
^^  contrives  to  give  life  and  substance  to  the  shadowy  persons  and 
^^1s  which  uncertain  tradition  has  handed  down,  and  compels  the* 
^(ler  to  sympathise  with,  and  for  his  heroes  and  heroines. 

A  well-written  and  successful  history,  ostensibly  confining  itself  ta 
^hat  has  actually  taken  place,  must,  therefore,  produce  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  much  the  same  effect  as  that  at  which  the  novelist  aims. 
Tliere  are,  however,  certain  marked  differences  between  these  twa 
Forms  of  literature.      The  graphic  and  learned  historian  is  closely 
)ouij(l  down  by  facts,  which  he  dares  not  alter ;  he  is  not  permitted  to 
ive  his  imagination  any  latitude,  nor  to  introduce  into  his  narrative 
urely  fictitious  personages,  though  by  so  doing  he  might  greatly 
nbance  the  interest  of  his  work.     The  novelist,  on  the  other  hand^ 
as  much  more  freedom,  though  after  all,  not  as  much  as  he  is 
jnunonly  credited  with  having,  for  he  too  must,  above  all  things, 
lake  his  characters  act  consistently  and  naturally.     To  reproduce- 
ature  faithfully   is  the   greatest  triumph  of  art;  the  endeavour 

>  do  so  must  keep  the  literary  artist,  whether  historian  or  novelist^ 
rithin  the  bounds  of  reason  and  propriety. 

A  novel  may  be  defined  to  be  the  history  of  persons,  generally 
ctiilous,  but  whether  real  or  fictitious  so  pourtrayed  as  to  be  trua' 

>  U.c  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  of  human  character.     A  history 
Q  the  other  hand,  is,  or  professes  to  be,  an  unvarnished  account  of 
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the  lives  of  real  persons  and  of  the  events  in  which  they  actually 
took  part.  Occasionally  the  novelist  takes  for  his  heroes  and 
heroines  real  persons  and  adheres  closely  to  the  story  of  their  lives 
as  related  in  authentic  histories ;  but  if  he  purposely  departs  from 
the  known  sequence  of  events,  if  he  introduces  fictitious  characters, 
if  he  relates  conversations,  which  pn^bably  took  place,  but  which  he 
cannot  prove  did  actually  take  place,  his  work  is  only  classed 
among  novels,  though  it  may  give  a  better  description  of  the  past 
than  half  the  so-called  histories  in  existence. 

Shakespeare's  historical  plays  are  brilliant  pictures  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  past,  and  some  of  the  scenes  he  has  reproduced 
are  more  exact  representations  of  what  occurred  than  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  Hume  and  some  other  historians.  Still  it  is  not 
felt  that  Richard  III.  and  Henry  V.  ought  to  be  classed  among 
histories,  properly  so  called. 

The  historian,  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  traveller  one  and 
all  have  the  same  great  object  to  accomplish,  though  each  adopts  a 
different  method.  They  have,  one  and  all,  to  describe  to  the  reader 
either  what  has  taken  place,  or  what  he  may  suppose  has  occurred,  in 
fact,  though  each  adopts  a  peculiar  method,  the  description  of 
men,  manners,  customs,  events,  and  places  is  the  object  they  all 
keep  before  them,  and  which  they  try  to  accomplish.  The  more 
skilfully  the  narrator  throws  himself  into  his  subject,  the  more 
vividly  he  describes,  the  more  clearly  he  seems  to  see,  what  he  is 
committing  to  paper,  the  greater  his  triumph,  the  more  useful  his 
labours,  the  more  lasting  his  influence  for  good  or  evil. 

How  especially  true  is  this  of  the  traveller  I  He  must  throw 
himself  into  his  work,  heart  and  soul.  He  must  describe,  as  if  lie 
understood,  everything  he  saw.  Nay,  more,  he  must  compel  his 
readers  to  see  those  scenes  and  places  which  he  is  describing. 

All  novels  of  necessity  deal  with  the  lives  and  histories  of 
persons  ;  the  principal  difference  between  the  historical  novel  and 
the  ordinary  work  of  fiction  is  that  though  the  former  introduces 
Teal  men  and  women,  who  have  actually  lived  and  died,  fictitious 
personages  and  conversations  are  also  made  use  of  to  heighten  the 
interest  of  the  narrative :  the  latter,  that  is  to  say  novels  not 
commonly  classed  as  historical,  concerns  itself  with  persons  not 
historically  famous,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  are  the  creations 
of  the  writer's  imagination  from  first  to  last,  but  who  are  intended 
to  represent  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age,  and  usually  of 
the  country  to  which  the  writer  and  the  reader  belong.  Practically, 
therefore,  well-written  novels,  whether  treating  of  the  past  or  the 
present,  have  much  in  common  with,  and  are  not  necessarily  less 
useful  in  their  place,  than  histories.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  much  of  what  has  until  recently,  been 
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\  sober  history » has  been  less  tmstirorthy  and  not  mors 

1  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  finest  novels. 

er  who  attempts  to  describe  the  manners  and  customs 

0  delineate  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  nations,  must 
rt  overflowing  with  love  for  bis  fellow-creatures  ;  must, 
dl  of  sympathy  for  all  that  belongs  to  man.  Unless 
generous  love,  this  far-reaching  sympathy,  he  may 
3tble  and  valuable  work — he  may  bring  commanding' 
great  learning  to  his  labour^ — ^but  he  fails  to  touch 
his  readers;  he  does  not  cause  a  chord  to  vibrate 
;hem  and  him  in  unison.  It  was  this  kindness  of 
bis  wonderful  sympathy  with  and  for  all  men,  women, 

for  their  woes  and  joys,  which  made  Charles  Dickens 
ular  novelist  of  his  day. 

re  than  a  century  ago,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  novel  was  limited,  and  that  it  always  must  remain 

fiEmcied — they  could  hardly  have  thought  seriously 
itter — ^that  a  novel  might  be  readable  and  instructive, 
)uld  be  nothing  more.  How  it  came  about  that  they 
eive  that  any  book  which  was  unusually  interesting 
3  must  command  many  readers,  and  must,  consequently, 

exercising  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  over  the 
ly  of  those  who  read  it,  is  inconceivable.  That  the  novel 
iGome  a  favourite  form  of  literature;  that  it  would 
read  by  all  classes  and  occupy  the  pen  of  some  of  the 
D  every  age  and  country, — seemed  to  them  imposHible. 
t  novels  had  already  been  produced,  the  history  of  which 
e  taught  the  critics  wisdom.  The  one,  Don  Quixote, 
respects,  revolutionised  the  opinions  of  Spain,  and  had 
the  dying  embers  of  Spanish  chivalry ;  the  other,  Gil 
and  intellectually  far  inferior  to  the  work  of  Cervantes, 
>me  an  universal  favourite  in  France,  and  had  helped 

1  the  affectation  and  heartlessness  of  its  people.  Dean 
JO  published  his  marvellously  powerful,  though  un- 
Etrse,  satires  in  the  form  of  novels,  and  still  the  critics 
ptical. 

t  until  long  after  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett 
lir  hands  at  writing  novels,  and  had  commanded  the 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  eager  and  interested  readers, 
r  Johnson  had  produced  *'  Rasselas,"  and  Goldsmith 
Bvorld  his  genial  and  touching  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'* 
ics  began  to  waver.  It  was  not  until  Voltaire  had 
Jandide,"  Goethe  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and 
[eister's  Apprenticeship,"  Mauzoni  "The  Betrothed 
Scott  the  •'  Waverley  Novels,"  that  public  opinion 
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and  the  reluctant  critics  confessed  that  novels  must  henceforth  rank 
high,  not  merely  as  works  of  art,  but  for  the  enormous  influence, 
for  good  or  evil,  they  would  exercise  over  the  opinions  and  morals  of 
•classes  and  nations.  * 

A  novel  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  can  convey  lessons  as  im- 
pressive as  any  which  the  preacher  desires  to  inculcate.  It  may 
•expand  the  sympathies  of  its  readers,  and  raise  their  thoughts  to  a 
higher  level.  It  may  fill  their  hearts  with  love  for  the  beautifal, 
the  noble,  the  good.  It  may  teach  the  history  of  past  times  and 
place  before  the  reader  vivid  pictures  of  what  has  been,  or  it  may 
enable  him  to  see  the  temptations  and  sorrows  which  deep  down  ia 
the  abysses  of  modern  society  exist  in  so  many  homes.  It  may 
Ifive  new  impulses  to  actions,  new  motives  to  life,  and  may  place 
new  aims  before  the  reader.  It  may  ennoble  those  who  come 
under  its  powerful  influence,  and  mould  the  lives  and  colour  the 
thoughts  of  millions.  Therefore  it  may — nay,  it  often  Is  a  powerful 
agent  for  good.  But  it  may  be  a  deadly  instrument  of  fivil,  in 
other  cases.  It  may  narrow  the  sympathies,  pervert  the  affections, 
fill  the  heart  with  low  and  sensual  tastes,  and  degrade  all  those  who 
Jrink  in  its  baneful  lessons.  It  may  excite  admiration  for  vice, 
and  arouse  disgust  for  virtue.  It  may  unfit  a  man  for  the  every- 
<[ay  duties  of  life,  and  make  him  repine  at  that  which  he  ought 
calmly  to  bear  and  resist.  The  novel  may  as  surely  degrade  as  it 
can  exalt.  All  depends  on  the  tendencies  of  the  work  and  the 
-objects  and  principles  of  the  writer. 

Those  who  find  that  they  cannot  any  longer  deny  the  power  of 
the  novel  are  sometimes  disinofenuous  enou^^h  to  assert  that  the 
novel  lives  only  on  sufferance,  and  that  ic  owes  its  immense  power 
to  the  follies  and  ignorance  of  a  frivolous  and  irreligious  age.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  such  statements. 

In  sober  earnest,  the  novel  is  now  the  most  powerful  engine  fisr 
good  or  evil  which  modern  literature  possesses.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  well- written  .nnd  moral  novel  should  not  have  the  greatest 
power  for  good.  *^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  this  country  at  any 
rate,  struck  a  chord  which  has  never  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  whidi 
forceil  the  English  to  feel  for  and  with  the  down-trodden  slaves  of 
America.  No  sermon,  no  book  of  travels,  could  have  produced 
£uch  an  effect. 

The  greatest  tcdents  and  the  ripest  scholarship  have  sometimes 
been  found  among  novelists.  The  most  lasting  influence  has  been 
•exerted  by  some  of  them.  The  loftiest  morality  aud  the  most 
unblushing  profligacy  have  equally  found  advocates  among  them. 
The  soundest  philosophical  and  political  views,  the  deadliest  and 
most  overt  attacks  on  religion,  the  most  generous  invectives  against 
despotism, — one  and  all  have  found  in  the  novel  a  fitting  dress,  and 
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iliemirsst  means  of  approaching  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Of  course  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  literature,  it  is  only 
lie  nrell-written  work  which  can  exercise  [rreat  power  for  fjoo  1  or 
•«riL  The  inferior  writer,  whether  he  tries  his  unskilful  hand  at 
lermons  or  novels,  poetry  or  philosophy,  though  he  may  blacken 
•loores  of  reams  of  paper  with  ink,  fiuds  that  his  arrows  are  pointless, 
tbt  bis  words  fall  dead  and  unheeded.  There  muse  be  something 
•of importance  to  impart ;  there  must  ba  the  power  to  impart  it. 
Whether  the  form  adopted  be  that  of  the  novel  or  the  history,  tlie 
poem  or  the  sermon,  unleas  the  m  itter  and  style  are  good  the  elTjJt 
fill  be  ephemeral  and  trifling. 

The  &ct  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  n  ')vel  is  a  wonderful  wirk 
-ofart;  that  its  good  or  bad  influence  is  far  reaching  and  lasting 
\  The  finest  novels  of  the  past  are  eagerly  read  by  all  classes  u\\\ 
i  eootinue  to  influence  all  ranks  and  conditions.  No  other  wrir,er 
tan  command  such  a  constituency,  no  other  teacher  so  many 
iDtirasiastic  disciples,  as  the  novelist  of  genius.  In  all  probabiliiy 
fte  power  of  the  novel  will  for  many  years  to  come  continue  ta 
4ii|^ent,  as  Uie  number  of  intelligent  readers  increases  and  the 
iRJudice  against  this  form  of  literature  diminishes. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  weil-written  novel  which  is  entitled  t3 
'pnise  and  respect.  The  sensational,  badly- worked-out,  and  worth- 
less stuff,  which  is  poured  into  the  circulating  libraries,  is  perhaps 
tagerly  read  by  excitable  girls  and  thoughtless  shopboys,  but  is 
speedily  forgotten.  A  worthless  book,  because  it  is  in  the  novel 
:&nn,  may  chance  to  be  read,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  influence  the 
Bannem  and  opinions  of  the  age.  It  may  ruin  the  young  peoplo 
who  read  it,  but  will  not  influence  the  masses  of  the  nation  unlesii 
a  work  of  real  geniuj^. 

Although  only  one  novel  in  twenty  may  rise  above  mediocrity, 
4ad  only  one  in  fifty  may  take  a  lasting  place  in  literature,  and  no& 
«Be  in  five  hundred  may  continue  to  exert  a  marked  influence,  the 
Bomber  of  novels  written  in  a  decade  is  so  enormous  that,  admitting 
'ttat  the  above  figures  represent  the  proportion  of  the  works  of  merit, 
^permanent  and  important  additions  are  yearly  made  to  the  book  » 
which  are  deserving  of  attentive  perusal.  For  variety  of  subjects, 
learning,  and  numbers,  the  novel  literature  of  this  country  deserve:* 
eomdderaiion. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  permit  children,  at  any  rate,  to  read  novels ; 
aor  should  anyone  allow  fiction  to  form  the  greater  part  of  his  read- 
ing. Those  who  never  read  works  of  fiction  are  not  of  necessity  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men  and  woman  ;  while  those  who  only  rt-ad 
Bords  axe  assuredly  domg  their  best  to  unfit  themselvei  for  the 
work  of  life.     Perhaps,  however,  it  b  better  to  read  nothing  but 


tx)iiege.  xn  aue  course  ne  uecame  a  mmisier*  rxe  was  u 
the  ^alk  in  life  his  ambitious  friend j  bad  chosen  for  him.  Na 
vicious,  profligate,  and  untruthful,  be  needed  close  and  bealthj 
to  keep  him  within  due  bounds.  Unfortunately,  he  gave  '. 
up  to  reading  the  veriest  trash  which  the  cheap  circulating  li 
placed  within  his  reach.  The  books  he  read  still  more  unfitt 
for  the  ministry,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  consummated  hi 
intellectually  and  morally.  He  was  ultimately  driven  in  d 
from  the  ministry.  Since  then  he  has  led  a  vagrant  and  dc 
life,  some  episodes  in  which  have  been  far  from  creditable  1 
He  continues  to  devour  nothing  but  novels  of  the  worst  stan 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  when  he  has  a  little  leisure,  can  I 
stretched  on  a  sofa  reading  the  daily  volume.  His  ill- 
children  have  faithfully  followed  in  hiii  steps.  Their  educat 
bt^en  completely  neglected,  and  their  accomplishments  coi 
being  able  to  read.  They  used  to  have  five  or  six  tickets 
free  library  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived.  At  all  houn 
day,  and  occasionally  half  through  the  night,  these  childr 
oldest  a  half-educated  girl  of  twenty-two,  the  youngest  a 
seven  or  eight,  are  to  be  seen  with  novels  before  them.  Of 
they  select  books  destitute  of  ability  and  artistic  skill,  and 
themselves  to  most  objectionable  works.  From  the  father 
youngest  child  they  are  novel  mad,  and  they  think  of  nothio 
for  nothing  but  c<nrupt  literature.  Perhaps  it  is  such  ci 
this  which  set  some  people  strongly  against  all  novels,  I 
abuse  of  anything  cannot  fairly  be  urged  against  its  moden 
discreet  use.  Great  novelists  do  not  claim  for  their  works 
sive  attention.  They  only  seek  for  them  a  place  by  the 
other  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  they  are  right  in  pleac 
them  that  they  are  useful  in  their  place,  and  that  they  j 
inferior  to  other  works  of  genius.  It  is  not  the  author's  fai 
the  fascination  which  novels  have  for  all  persons  leads  man] 
people  astray,  nor  should  novel  literature,  in  consequei 
t)ani8hed  from  its  right  place,  until  it  is  shown  that  it  nee 
ollows  that  the  perusal  of  really  well- written  and  moral  n< 
.  JDJurious,  and  that  it  more  often  do^s  evil  than  good. 

The  characters  delineated  by  great  novelists  with  consv 
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5ii7I  and  fidelity  ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  A  fine  novel  is  not 
t  book  that  should  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  read, 
dike  a  fine  picture,  it  should  be  examined  again  and  ac^ain,  a^ 
eoood,  even  a  third  perusal  may  be  found  necessary.  The  cha- 
BCter  of  the  good  and  magnanimous  knight,  Don  Quixote,  in 
pite  of  his  absurdities,  well  repays  careful  study,  and  teaches  the 
tudent  as  many  lessons,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  study  of 
he  character  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  Richard  III.  Charles 
he  Bold,  though  for  different  reasons,  is  as  deserving  of  study,  in 
Jcott's  "  Anne  of  Qeierstein,"  as  *'  Othello,"  and  though  the  cold. 
learted  and  revengeful  Balfour  of  Burley  was  the  creation  of  an 
kiUst  whose  genius  fell  below  that  of  Shakespeara,  his  character 
8  not  without  deep  interest  for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate- 
Ebunlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Coriolanus.  Dickens's  Joe  Gargory 
the  blacksmith,  may  call  forth  as  many  emotions  as  Froude's 
aooount  of  Anne  Boleyn,  though  the  former  is  pure  fiction  and  the 
Utter  thoroughly  reliable  history. 

Any  faithful  delineation  of  character  and  manners,  whether  it 
occurs  in  histories,  in  plays,  or  in  novels,  is  almost  equally  instruc- 
ti?e  and  valuable,  any  difference  there  may  be  being  due,  not  to 
tb  intrinsic  differences  in  these  classes  of  composition,  but  to  the 
differences  in  the  genius  of  the  artists.  A  great  novel  as  well  re- 
pajs  study  as  Froude's  history  or  Macaulay's  splendid  fragment  of  a 
bistory.  The  most  learned  student  may  be  interested  in  the  thread 
ofthe  narrative  and  in  the  artistic  union  of  incidents,  character,  and 
UttDuers,  so  as  to  form  one  connected  and  harmonious  whole  ;  but  he 
will  find  greater  pleasure  in  dissecting  the  characters  delineated,  in 
comparing  their  conduct  at  one  time  with  their  conduct  at  another^ 
informing  estimates  of  their  characters,  not  from  what  the  novelist 
tiyi  they  are,  but  from  the  actions  which  they  are  made  to  commit, 
in  judging  of  their  motives  from  their  characters,  and  in  seizing  upon 
«ery  sentence  which  from  its  wisdom  and  truthfulness  strikes  him 
u  deserving  of  special  attention. 

The  character  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  one  of  Scott's  master, 
pieces,  is,  apart  from  the  general  interest  of  the  wonderful  tale  to- 
ibidi  it  belongs,  a  perfect  gem.  No  one  who  knows  how  to  read 
iK)?el8,  and  reads  t^em  to  educate  himself,  and  to  give  himself 
lioader  and  truer  views  of  human  nature,  could  weary  of  this 
ooan's  foibles  and  selfishness.  Then,  again,  Nanty  Ewart  is  a 
diaracter  so  true  to  life,  so  full  of  pathos,  so  strange,  but  withal  so 
Baimal  an  union  of  vice  and  generosity,  that,  so  far  from  wearying- 
fl«  reader,  the  tenth  perusal  of  *•  Redgauntlet "  would  only  in  ten. 
ofy  and  strenghten  his  interest. 

Scott's  novel's  are  full  of  sentences  which  convey  far  more  to^ 
tbe  Qund  tfi^n  can  be  always  gathered  from  one  or  two  perusals. 
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A  singular  instance  occurs  in  "  Redgauntlet,"  when  Nanty  I 
describing  the  character  of  two  amiable  and  worthy  Catholic 
"These  Misses  Arthciret/*  said  the  poor  smuggler,  '"ft 
hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  such  like  acts,  which  n 
father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himself  o\ 
as  many  of  them  as  most  folk."  In  twenty  words  the  pr 
novelists  has  described  the  practical  piety  of  these  two  goo( 
as  well  as  the  simple-minded  purit}*^  and  worth  of  the  old 
minister — Nanty  Ewart's  father. 

Scott's  female  characters  are  even  more  remarkable,  we 
possible,  than  his  male  ones.  Of  their  kind  they  are  unriva 
power  and  faithfulness ;  with  some  exceptions,  however,  they 
80  pleasing,  though  undoubtedly  far  more  skilfully  drawn,  tha 
of  Dickens.  Scott  depicted  remarkable  women  acting  in  i 
and  eventful  dramas.  Dickens  described  girls  and  women 
present  day,  and  chiefly  belonging  to  the  humber  classes.  1 
little  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  latt 
their  several  parts.  There  may  not  often  be  anything  out 
common  run  in  their  abilities  or  tact,  but,  there  is  a  swee 
gentleness  about  them,  which  are  unrivalled.  Dickens  de 
in  describing  the  domestic  virtues.  Woman  is,  in  his  book? 
at  home,  doing  her  appointed  work,  soothing  and  cheeri 
stronger  sex.  In  the  works  of  Scott  woman  is  not  troubl( 
home  anxieties,  but  has  loftier  destinies.  She  is  the  repos 
state  secrets,  the  counsellor  of  kings,  the  support  of  falling 
Dickens  paints  woman  as  she  is  seen  in  ten  thousand  hous 
as  she  might  be  seen  in  every  well-ordered  family  circle, 
describes  her  as  she  might  be  seen,  once  or  twice  in  a  centui 
his  are  the  grander,  the  more  majestic  pictures,  though  Di 
are  the  more  natural  and  elevating. 

Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  were,  at  the  very  least,  c 
successful  in  their  portraitures  of  women  as  the  two  greatest 
novelists  of  England,  while  all  three  have  described  wome 
pleasing  and  amiable  than  Jane  Austen  and  Marian  Evai 
done.  The  former,  though  she  described  to  the  life  the  i 
and  customs  of  ladies  of  the  upper  middle  classes,  has  not  e 
the  literature  of  her  country  with  any  remarkable  and  \ 
characters,  certainly  she  has  not  approached  the  descrip 
Scott. 

Marian  Evans,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  not  very 
in  genius  to  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  though  she  1 
duced  many  remarkable  works — works  which  place  her  at  1 
head  of  all  the  female  novelists  of  the  past  and  present—' 
•equalled  some  of  Dickens's  sketches  of  female  character  for 
.and  certainly  has  not  approached  the  finest  creations  of  S< 


I  arc  iiUL  gt;ut;raii^  uiuust^.      ouu  una  givcu  buo  iimu  uuu  ■■M 

an  imtight  into  the   homes   of  the  peasantry,  into  the  fWH^IJ 

rles  of  farmers  and  shopkeepers.     Some  of  her  pictures  luliill 

ch  of  their  fascination  and  interest  from  dealing  with  mmi  \\ 

/ely   unfamiliar  objects.      It  is  doubtful   whether  the  ^Hl 

'  a  small  yeoman  would  appreciate  the  description  of  Mrs.  nHil 

*•  Adam  Bode,"  as  it  would  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  WE&m 

nates  of  the  hall  or  the  rectory.     It  is  not  likely  that  Hum 

At  "  would  receive  the  same  earnest  attention  in  the  poor  ^^H 

underpaid  Dissenting    ministers   as   in  the  mansions  ^^^H 

'  gentlemen  and  Church  dignitaries.     Large  as  is  Miss  ^^M 

nstituency,  it  cannot  equal  that  of  which  Dickens  boasted.  ^^M 

ten  people  could  read  ao^ain  and  again,  with  unfading  *^^| 

le  lives  of  Nancy  and  of  little  Nell,  for  one  who  would  ^^M 

undiminished  deli^^ht  to  tlie  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Holt.  ^^H 

yh  Marian  Evans  delights  her  more  intelligent  readers,  ^^H 

Dot  insensibly   draw  all  classes  together;  she  does  not  ^^^H 

hearts  and  elevate  and  purify  the  feelings  of  rich  and  ^^| 

and  low.     All  this  Dickens  does  to  perfection.  ^^H 

in  the  last,  and,  in  some  respects,   the  finest  work  that  ^^| 

from  her  gifted   pen,  there  is  wanting  that  power  of  ^^^H 

a  living    interest  to  her   heroines,   which   Scott   and  ^^| 

ssessed  m  an  eminent  degree.      With  all  its  merits,  as  ^^| 

ably  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  female  intellect  in  ^^H 

there  is  a  coldness  in  *'Middlemarch,"  which,  perhaps,  ^^^H 

Talue  of  this  magnificent  philosophical  dissertation  on  ^^H 

id  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  provincial  town.  ^^H 

Bind  Celia  may  be  admired,   and  their  faithfulness  to  ^^^^ 

nttfArl   •     Kilf    fatar    vvAfe/\rt«     will     1rkt70     fVlom._4^01ir     DVllI      foal 
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"  My  Novel/' aiKi  "  What  wm  he  do  with  It  r  are  signs  of  splendi 
genius,  and  of  a  sympathy  and  love  for  all  mankind  seldoi 
equalled.  Among  the  many  brilliant  pictures  of  pure-hearted  an 
generous  women,  to  be  found  in  these  three  works,  what  ca 
surpass  the  description  of  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  of  Mrs.  Dale,  of  Mn 
Caxton,  of  Blanche  ?  What  is  there  finer,  in  the  ndiole  range  • 
novel  literature,  than  the  beautiful  companion  pictures  which  F 
has  given  in  **  My  Novel  "  of  Helen  the  Consoler,  and  Violai:^ 
the  Exalterl  What  more  touching  is  there  than  the  ten^ 
pictures  of  home  which  he  has  given  in  these  three  pure  ^ 
beautiful  creations  of  his  genius  ?  Some  of  his  later  novels  n^^ 
than  redeem  his  fame  from  the  indiscriminate  chaiges  broi:^c 
against  it. 

By  far  the  most  perfect  and  lovely  of  all  Scott's  charactei^, 
male  and  female,  is  Bebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  h 
this  one  instance,  at  least,  Scott  painted  a  character  absolutely 
perfect  and  free  from  .blemish.  There  is  a  moral  dignity,  a 
piety,  an  earnestness,  in  the  heroic  Jewess,  which  are  only  fully 
realised  when  the  reader  has  gone  over  her  life  again  and  agaio.  In 
all  the  strange  scenes,  in  which  she  plays  her  eventful  part,  she 
preserves  the  same  incorruptible  integrity.  Few  of  Scott's  femalfl 
characters  are  remarkable  for  tenderness  and  religious  feeling,  fe^ 
seem  as  if  they  would  be  quite  at  home  in  the  ordinary  sphere  o1 
their  sex.  But  Rebecca,  whether  in  the  gallery,  at  the  lists  cf- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  or  in  her  father's  home,  whether  in  the  powei 
of  her  brutal  captors,  or  at  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  Knight  oi 
Ivanhoe,  is  always  true  to  herself,  and  faultless.  When  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  tried,  at  Templestowe,  before  the  stem  and  bigoted  Sir 
Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  on  the  frivolous  charge  of  witchcraft,  where 
on  every  hand  stood  professional  churchmen — men  proverbially 
distinguished  for  their  hardness  of  heart  and  cruelty  of  disposition-^ 
she  was  as  unmoved  as  if  she  had  been  surrounded  by  friends. 
That  the  crafty  and  licentious  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  should 
have  tried  to  obtain  her  affection,  and  to  make  her  his  wife,  that 
Ivanhoe  should  be  eager  to  risk  his  life  in  an  unequal  conflict  in  ber 
defence,  was  perfectly  natural,  considering  what  she  was.  Had  W 
beauty  and  purity  not  p)werfully  affected  those  who  came  withia 
her  magic  influence  the  wonder  would  indeed  have  been  great. 

The  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the  Jewish  maiden,  though 
it  is  very  probable  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should.  Examined 
critically,  there  are  flaws  in  the  tale  which  detract  from  i^ 
excellence  as  a  work  of  art.  No  maiden  placed  in  such  circuJ** 
stances  as  those  in  which  Rebecca  lived  could  possibly  have  \i^ 
pure  and  faultless  ;  no  man  exposed  to  the  perils  which  beset  h*' 
father  could  have  heaped  up  riches,  and  lived  to  become  the  eo^ 
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of  bis  neighbours ;  the  resuscitation  of  Athelstane  is  unnatural, 
^oid  inst^  of  adding  to,  takes  from  the  interest  of  the  story. 
These  are  trifling  faults,  and  cannot  afifect  the  position  and  reputar 
tion  of  the  mighty  intellect  from  whose  inexhaustible  mines  of 
wealth  the  character  of  Rebecca  was  drawn.  It  was  reserved  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  produce  the  grandest  conception  of  a  perfect 
^sA  unselfish  woman  which  exists  in  literature. 

The  description  of  Rebecca  has  touched  the  hearts  of  many 
men  and  women  not  addicted  to  strong  emotion  of  any  kind— 
iu)t  easily  affected  by  the  creations  of  the  novelist.  Thackeray, 
not  surely  of  all  men  the  softest  hearted,  though  in  his  bosom 
there  was  a  vein  of  tender  humanity  to  which  he  scarcely  did 
justice,  has  recorded  that  he  allowed  the  thought  of  Rebecca  to  fill 
his  mind,  for  he  longed  to  see  her  united  to  Ivanhoe, — the  faithful 
wife  of  a  noble-hearted  knight :  *'  Indeed  I  have  thought  of  it,"  he 
said,**  any  time  these  four  and  twenty  years,  ever  since,  as  a  boy  at 
school,  I  commenced  the  noble  study  of  novels,  ever  since  the  day 
when,  lying  on  sunny  slopes  of  half-holidays  the  fair  chivalrous 
figures  and  beautiful  shapes  of  knights  and  ladies  were  visible  to 
tte,  ever  since  I  grew  to  love  Rebecca,  the  sweetest  creation  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  and  longed  to  see  her  righted." 

The  lady  Rowena  is  a  cold.hearted,  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting woman  compared  with  the  far  nobler,  fur  more  perfect, 
ftough  most  unhappy  Rebecca. 

Jeanie  Deans  is  usually  considered,  next  to  Rebecca,  the  finest 

<^haracter  in  Scott's  novels.     The  intense  truthfulness  which  she 

^^ed  to  such  an  unusual  length  as  to  endanger  her  only  sister's 

We  by  refusing  to  tell  a  falsehood,  when  public  opinion  would  have 

i^Id  her  justified  in  departing  from  the  strict  truth,  her  heriosm  in 

Wrying  up  to  London  from  Edinburgh,  at  a  time  when  such  a 

journey  was  thought  more  of  by  people,  in  her  humble  position, 

4an  a  journey  round  the  world  would  be  in  these  days,  and  her 

<X)urage  in  forcing  herself  into  the  royal  presence  to  intercede  for 

ker  sister's  life, — these  things  have  made  her  famous.    Jn  other 

tespects  she  is  not  so  interesting  as  some  other  female  characters, 

who  might  be  instanced.     There  is  a  quiet  Scotch  homeliness,  a 

primness,  indeed,  about  Jeanie  Deans,  which  aie  not  so  taking  with 

^e  generality  of  people  as  the  greater  polish  and  refinement  of  the 

'wihappy  girl,  her  hister.    The  character  of  Jeanie  Deans  will  always 

^main  a  favourite,  and  her  perseverance  and  intrepidity  will  long 

**held  up  as  models. 

I  Third  in  the  list  certainly  comes  the  incompwarable  Die  Vernon. 
^  this  accomplished  woman  Scott  has  combined  many  apparently 
^tradictory  features.  Almost  any  other  writer  would  have  failed 
^  the  attempt;  but  h3  was  completely  successful  in  making  ihU^ 


right  thiDjs^  at  the  right  momeDt.  She  captivates  even 
reads  the  history  of  her  life.  Her  introduction  to  Frank 
St  one,  her  courteous  and  kind  protection  of  him  in  his  unci 
her  skill  in  extricating  him  from  the  toils  which  Rashleigh  1: 
about  him,  her  sorrow  and  firmness  at  parting  from  him,  i 
lieved  for  ever,  on  the  evening  when  he  had  just  escaped 
party  which  had  been  conveying  Rob  Roy  to  what  seemc 
death, — all  are  worthy  of  her,  though  they  would  appear  i 
if  recounted  of  any  other  woman. 

"You  know,  too,  how  long  and  happily  I  lived  wit 
You  know  how  I  lamented  her,  but  you  do  not  know 
know,  how  much  she  deserved  her  husband's  sorrow."  T 
touching  words  so  thoroughly  express  what  anyone  woul 
the  husband  of  Diana  to  feel  that  they  are  not  likely  to  im 
reader  of  them  properly  until  he  has  pondered  them  well 
they  convey  volumes. 

Flora  Maclvor,  the  heroine  of  **  Waverley,"  is  in  man; 
a  noble  character :  though  as  skilfully  delineated,  she  h 
trinsically  so  noble  as  the  three  preceding.  Her  blind  c 
to  the  frivolous  and  tyrannical  house  of  Stewart,  quite  nat 
sidering  her  education  and  temperament,  savours  somewha 
of  reason.  Viewed  as  the  type  of  elevated,  unselBsh  loy 
is  perfect ;  had  the  object  of  her  worship  been  nobler, 
serving  of  respect,  she  might  have  delighted  the  thoughtfi 
As  it  is,  no  one  can  thoroughly  admire  a  woman  who  ] 
what  she  thought  a  sense  of  duty  to  blind  her  eyes  to 
ness  of  the  party  with  which  she  was  siding,  and  for  whicL 
sacrificing  her  happiness  in  life. 
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"©  oriinary  reader  a  more  vivid  conception  of  wliat  she  was,  and  of 
"e  inconsistency  and  eccentricity  of  her  character,  than  the  perusal 
^  all  the  histories  in  the  language.  Scott  draws  the  line  with  such 
^quu^ite  skill  that,  while  freely  exposing  her  immense  self. 
•nceit,  her  passionate  love  of  flattery,  her  aflfectation,  and  her 
bles,  he  compels  the  reader  to  preserve  his  respect  for  her,  and  to 
ufess  that,  though  in  many  particulars  she  was  a  thoroughly 
Qtemptible  specimen  of  humanity,  she  was,  in  others,  every  inch 
queen,  and  more  than  a  woman.  The  other  character  is  poor 
nay  Bobsart,  the  plaything,  and  ultimately  indirectly  the  victim 
her  husband,  the  wily  and  unprincipled  Leicester.  The  fato  of 
nay  Robsait  naturally  excites  a  great  deal  of  pity,  but  she  has 
tie  moral  dignity,  and  no  true  heroism  and  nobleness.  As  the 
X^e  of  a  frivolous  and  vain  woman,  ready  to  sacrifice  her  honour 
kd  sense  of  duty  to  wealth  and  rank,  she  is  perfection.  All 
e  incidents  in  her  i^hort  and  troubled  career  prove  this.  Dazzled 
''  appearances  she  deserts  her  amiable  and  aged  father,  spurns  the 
anly  and  unselfish  lover,  who  would  have  made  her  happy  and 
otected  her  from  herself,  and  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
vvless  and  ccntemptible  Leicester.  She  is,  in  twenty  ways,  the 
T7  opposite  of  the  truthful  and  open-hearted  Rebecca.  Scott  was 
r  too  skilful  a  delineator  of  character,  too  stern  and  conscientious 
rnoralist,  to  let  her  enjoy  in  comfort  and  peace  the  reward  of  such 
miserable  course.  Indirectly  she  brought  upon  herself  the 
^sgence  of  Heaven,  and  died  as  soon  as  her  presence  interfered 
t  ^^\  her  husband's  ambitious  projects  for  his  self-aggrandisement. 

In  "  St.  Eonan's  Well  "  are  two  women  who  have  nothing  in 

^minon.      Both   are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the   wonderful 

karacter  of  the  one  is  exquisitely  drawn.     In  Meg  Dods,  Scott 

^scribed  one   of  the    most   singular  compounds  of  sturdy  inde. 

s^^ndence,  irritable  generosity,  and  sterling  goodness  which  even  his 

oagination  was  able  to  create.     There  is  so  nothing  about  Meg 

^ods  which  compels  the  reader  to  like  lier,  and  to  adaiire  her.     As 

type  of  a  class  of  Scotch  women  no  longer  existing,  she  is  of  more 

ban  ordinary  interest.     She  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 

5cott's  creations.     The  other  woman  described  in  this  tale  is  the 

K'ayward  and  sadly-afflicted  Clara  Mowbray.     There  is  something 

inexpressibly  touching  in  her   blighted   life  and  dreadful  death. 

Uappiness,  under  the  circumstances  in  which^  her  own  want  of 

pnidence  had  placed  her  was  impossible.     To  have  permitted  her 

»iid  the  high-spirited  young  earl,  whom  she  loved  so  devotedly  and 

^nselfchly,  to  end  their  days  in  quiet  and  joy  would  have  required 

><ich  an  unnatural  combination  of  cir  umstances,  such  a  perversion 

<itl« Older  of  natiue,  that  Scott  could  not  have  been  pardoned  had 
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he  made  all  come  right     St.  Ronan's  is  a  tale  of  sin  and 
Almost  as  well  written  as  **  Kenil worth." 

In  another  of  Scott's  novels  are  introduced  three  master 
female  character ;  two  of  the  three  are  described  with  h 
felicity.  Margaret,  the  heroine  of  the  '•  Fortunes  of  Ni 
certainly  a  sly  and  artful  young  woman,  and  does  not  des 
ultimate  good-fortune,  and  one  almost  grudges  it  to  he 
poor  Dame  Nelly,  who  is  not  so  bad  as  she  seemed  to  be 
an  object  of  pity  than  aversion,  while  Martha  Trapbois  is 
compound  of  uprightness  and  virtue.  There  is  somethii 
affecting  in  this  heroic  woman's  character,  and  in  the  unselfi 
tion  with  which  she  protected  and  restrained  her  wretchet 
Beneath  a  rough  exterior  were  hidden  many  of  the  noble 
of  womanhood,  and  examined  dispassionately  Martha  Traplx 
comparison  with  nearly  any  heroine  that  any  other  nov( 
immortalised. 

In  the  ••  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  Catherine,  the  glover's  d 
is  a  beautiful  and  gentle  character.  She  is  too  good  for  tb 
and  bloodthirsty  age  in  which  she  lived,  perhaps  unnaturalb 
and  pure ;  but  she  is  a  grand  picture  of  a  true  woman, 
quiet  resignation  with  which  she  brought  her  influence  to 
Henry  Smith,  and  then  uncomplainingly  became  the  partn( 
life,  has  something  almost  divine  in  it. 

In  the  longer  poems  which,  with  marvellous  skill,  th 
novelist  produced,  are  two  or  three  really  fine  women.  Perl 
most  attractive  and  amiable  is  Ellen,  who  sheds  such  undying 
over  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Is  not  the  thoughtful  study  of  these  characters  certai 
attended  with  good  ?  But  these  are  not  all  the  true  wome: 
Scott  has  described,  while  the  works  of  other  great  novelists 
in  characters  little  less  interesting  and  instructive.  Say  ^ 
opponents  of  novels  can,  they  will  never  be  able  to  destroy 
fluence  a  great  novelist  must  exercise ;  they  will  never  be 
show  that  men  and  women  are  not  gainers  by  studyii 
characters  as  Rebecca  and  Diana,  provided,  of  course,  that 
not  allow  their  passion  for  fiction  to  make  them  neglect  ot 
more  important  studies  and  pursuits. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  PEPIN  ilcNIDGE. 

IN   THREE  CHAPTERS. 


BY    EDWARD    MARKWICK. 


CHAPTER  III. 

:  the  morning  that  succeeded  the  events  narrated  in  our  last 
r,  Pepin  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  and  immediately  got  out  of 
look  out  of  his  window,  when  he  discovered  that  the  snow 
eper  than  ever,  but  that  the  wind  had  considerably  abated, 
ow  that  he  could  coolly  contemplate  what  was  before  him, 
Qsider  the  sober  reality  unbiassed  by  the  vagaries  of  an  ima- 
D  heated  by  excitement  and  wine,  the  prospect  of  walking 
miles  after  eight  o'clock  at  night  in  that  deep  snow  did  seem 
ertaking  of  a  somewhat  difficult  and  perilous  character.  And 
that  sweet  feminine  influence  was  as  potent  as  ever  in  cheer 
I  inspiriting  him,  yet  he  could  not  prevent  a  touch  of  iiielan- 
•ervading  all  the  business  transactions  of  that  dav,  or  a  feeling, 
e  tied  up  a  bundle  of  stockings,  that  perhaps  it  was  for  the 
le.  And  he  felt  quite  thankful  when  the  time  arrived  for 
tters  to  go  up,  so  that  he  could  turn  all  his  attention  to  the 
I  out  of  his  project. 

had  partially  taken  the  cook  into  his  confidence  ;  at  least 
told  her  thnt  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  out 
sry  late  that  night,  and  had  got  her  to  promise  that  she 
ome  down  and  open  the  door  for  him,  when  awakened  by 
.ing  of  a  piece  of  string,  one  end  of  which  was  to  be  tied  to 
mb,  while  the  other  hung  out  of  the  window.  Then  he 
himself  in  his  thickest  coat  and  boots,  encased  his  legs  in 
;,  and  drew  his  Scotch  cap  tightly  on  to  his  head  ;  and  having 
precious  letter  and  purse  at  the  bottom  of  his  trousers 
grasped  his  thick  stick  and  sallied  forth. 
wind  had  again  risen  and  was  blowing  furiously,  whirling 
1  flakes,  which  still  continued  to  fall,  in  his  face,  and  down 
,  and  up  his  sleeves,  in  a  most  unpleasantly  persevering 
while  hus;e  masses  of  cloud  scudded  across  the  face  of  the 
th  a  rapidity  that  made  its  welcome  gleams  of  silvery  light 
and  hi  between.    Altogether,  the  night  seemed  to  be  get-^ 

u 
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ting  blacker  an  1  murkier  than  ever.  At  first  ^he  path  i?as 
easy  to  walk,  owing  to  the  beaten  track  made  by  prev 
passengers.  But  presently,  as  he  left  the  town  far  behinc 
got  into  a  less  frequented  roarl,  this  track  entirely  disapp 
he  had  to  walk  in  snow  up  to  his  knees,  sometimes  makir 
fitep,  and  then  plunging  in  up  to  his  waist.  Luckily, 
besides  bein:»  long,  were  thin,  which  enabled  him  to  cu 
the  snow  with  comparative  ease ;  and  never  before,  in 
€)ourse  of  his  existence,  had  these  legs  displayed  their  c 
to  greater  advantage ;  they  strode  on  with  a  reckless  det< 
and  devil-may-care  sort  of  bearing  that  would  have  insti 
into  the  breast  of  the  most  faint-hearted  of  travellers. 

Now  Pepin  had  only  travelled  that  road  once,  and  tl 
the  summer  ;  so  his  remembrance  of  its  general  bearings  ^ 
vague  and  indistinct.  However,  before  starting  he  had  mad 
in  a  roundabout  and  diplomatic  way,  and  had  ascertain 
only  had  to  keep  quite  straight  up  the  main  road,  to 
Wixley.     This  he  thought  would  be  quite  easy,  as  tl 
hedge  along  both  sides  of  the    road,  which  even  by  ni 
serve  as  a  guide  in  default  of  anytliing  more  trustworthy 
had  yet  to  discover  how    fallacious   the  "keep   quite 
direction  is.     Before  he  had  gone  two  miles,  he  came 
where  the  road  divided  itself  into  two,  both  appearin 
same  size,  and  both  having  hedges  on  either  side.     Bu^ 
last  discovered  a  signpost,  he,  with  his  stick  carefully 
the  snow  that  had  collected  on  the  face  of  this  board 
patiently  waited  for  a  glimpse  of  the  moon  to  enable  bin 
the  directions  ;  but  he  waited  in  vain,  for  when  he  sai 
£ace  for  a  moment,  before  he  could  turn  round  and 
hoard,  it  had  again  hidden  itself  beneath  a  cloud. 
last,  he  did  get  a  glance,  and  a  gleam  at  the  same  t 
to  his  disgust,  that  even  when  the  glance  could  be 
the  gleam  was  not  strong  enough ;  so,  finally,  in  des] 
to  climb  the  post,  and  after  many  disheartening  f? 
succeeded.     Then  he  had  to  hold  on  with  one  hand 
the  other  into  his  pocket,  get  out  a  box  of  matches  £ 
\o  strike  one.     Most  of  them  obstinately  refused 
others  that  did,  gleamed  for  an  instant,  and  then 
at  last  one  burnt  long  enough  for  him  to  discern  th 
finger-post,  bore  a  name  that  commenced  with  a 
and  a  Y,  scattered  somewhere  after,  which  was 
that  he  had  gained  the  information  he  desired. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  pourtray  minutely  wt 
occurred  during  the  rest  of  his  march,  especiall; 
to  the  unseen  and  invisible  department  of  natur 
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»ved  their  existence  more  to  the  distempered  imagination  of  our 
m  than  to  those  logical  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  of  which 
nence  can  take  cognisance.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  narrate  that  he 
eaiily  trudged  on,  thinking,  as  he  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  what 
mighty  power  love  was  :  and  as  he  met  the  full  force  of  the  chilling 
ast  whose  one  object  seemed  to  be  to  insinuate  the  snow  flakes  into 
reij  crevice  that  presented  itself,  at  the  same  time,  and  on  its  own 
)coant making  his  eyes  water,  his  nose  bum,  and  his  ears  tingle; 
s  be  felt  that  the  snow  which  had  long  since  penetrated  his  boots, 
inidiously  creeping  over  the  tips  of  his  gaiters  and  running  down 
is  legs— he  quite  hugged  himself  as  he  thought  what  a  glorious 
bing  it  was  to  endure  fatigue  and  danger  for  the  being  he  loved 
•etter  than  all  the  world  besides.  And  he  felt  from  the  bottom  of 
lis  heart,  that  had  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  the  undertakings 
Ken  multiplied  by  ten  times  he  would  have  overcome  them  as 
jravely  and  willingly  as  he  was  doing  now. 

He  had  just  painfully  surmounted  about  the  ninth  hill,  when 
» heard  a  clock  strike,  but  the  same  time  saw  far  down  in  the  valley 
he  glimmer  of  lamps.     Cheered  by  this  sight,  which  instilled  new 
^or  into  his  tired  limbs,  he  quickened  his  pace  and  soon  found 
liiDself  yi  what  seemed  to  be  the  principal  street  of  the  village, 
le  walked  on  until  he  saw  a  light  in  a  window,  when  he  approached 
he  door  and  gently  tapped.     No  one  answering  he  tapped  again,. 
kis  time  rather  louder,  and  immediately  a  harsh  voice  responded 
*Who^a  there  ?"     •*  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  where 
public  house  called  the  Wheatsheaf  is  situated  ?"  he  answered,  in 
wne  trepidation.     *•  First  turning  on  the  right,"  said  the  voice,  and 
tay  he  went  in  the  direction  so  uncivilly  pointed  out.      The 
■miDg  found,  he  stumbled  down  it,  until  he  saw  something  loom- 
ig  tall  and  gaunt  in  the  darkness,  which  he  would  have  guessed 
*»  the  sign-post  of  a  public  house,  even  had  he  not  been  assured 
^  that  fact  by  the  dismal  creaking  which  came  from  aloft,  and 
itified  plainly  to  a  board  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.     There 
18  no  light  down  below,  for  the  shutters  were  up,  but  he  could 
ainly  hear  tiie  sound  of  uproarious  merriment  within,  so  he 
refiidly  drew  out  his  glasses,  fixed  them  on  his  nose,  pushed  open 
e  door  and  went  in.     The  place  was  nearly  full  of  country  people 
ttii^  their  annual  Christmas  drop  too  much^  who  forbore  their 
rousing  for  a  moment  to  regard  him  with  curious  and  someiwhat- 
fpicious  eyes.    Not  heeding  them,  however,  he  walked  straight  up 
the  landlady,  and  said— 

'•  Have  you  a  gendeman'staying  here,  if  you  please  1" 
••  Lots  on  'em,  but  they're  all  a-bed  this  time  o'night.    Whe 
B  want  1"  she  answered  brusquely. 
Pepin  was  rathw  staggered  at  this,  for  he  had  not  given  a^ 
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thought  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  more  gentlemen  th 
staying  at  that  out-of-the-way  place ;  but  he  put  the  best  i 
could  upon  it,  and  said,  "  Well,  I've  temporarily  forgotten  his 
but  I  know  he  has  only  recently  come  here." 

"Is  his  name  Sturge,"  said  the  landlady,  "or  Binks 
o*  them's  just  come." 

"  Ah  1"  said  Pepin,  looking  reflectively  at  the  ceiling ;  "  p 
i  t  is  Sturge,  or  perhaps  Binks,  oi^— 

"  Has  he  got  a  wooden  leg  1"  interrupted  the  landlady. 
"No,"  said  Pepin,  decisively. 

*rhen  it  ain't  Sturge,  'cos  he  'as.     'As  he  got  a  wall  eye 
"  N — ^No,' '  said  he  again,  though  not  quite  so  assuredly  as 
for  he  was  not  quile  sure  what  constituted  the  di£ferenoe  bet^ 
**  wall  eye  "  and  an  ordinary  eye. 

"  Then  it  ain't  Bmks,"  'cos  he  'as.  Well,  I  dunno,"  con 
the  landlady—**  I  'ave  it !  It's  Jones ! !  Why  didn't  I  th 
it  afore.     That's  who  it'll  be  !" 

"  Yesy  that  is  he,"  said  Pepin,  catching  at  the  name, 
thought  it  not  an  improbable  one  to  be  assumed  as  an 
**  Would  you  mind  telling  hiin  Fm  here  ?" 

"  What  name  shall  I  say?"  said  the  landlady,  preparing 
"  Well— er — ^he  wouldn't  know  my  name ;  but  if  you  jus 
gentleman  wishes  to  see  him,  please.     Say  I  must  see  hie 
have  walked  all  the  way  from  Muddleford  on  purpose." 

**  Dear  me,  all  that  way  in  such  a  night  as  this  !"  said  hi? 
locutor  compassionately.  **  You'd  better  take  oflf  your  wet 
"while  I  go  to  see  if  he's  awake." 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  said  Pepin,  and  he  proceeded  t( 
timself  of  his  soaking  wet  upper  garments,  while  the  othe 
pants  of  the  bar  regarded  him  with  admiring  eyes  as  a  ^ 
phenomenon.  The  landlady  returned  in  a  minute,  and  said 
Jones  was  awake,  but  could  not  see  anyoue  except  it  wa 
important ;  would  the  gentleman  send  up  his  name? " 

"  Pepin  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  for  he  knew  if  he 
liis  name  he  would  not]be  known  ;  but  a  happy  thought  stru 
iind  he  searched  his  i)ocket  for  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote  hi 
lipon  it,  and  underneath  wrote,  "  A  friend  of  Captain  Bell's 
having  carefully  folded  it  up  and  asked  the  landlady  to  gi 
Jtfr.  Jones,  he  sat  down  and  confidently  awaited  the  result. 

Success  smiled  upon  him  this  time,  for  when  she  retr 
^as  to  ask  him  to  step  that  way,  and  then  to  conduct  him  i 
stairs  and  through  some  passages,  and  finally  to  usher  hii 
very  small  room,  which  was  dimly  illuminated  by  a  vei 
candle  in  a  very  large  candlestick  upon  the  mantlepieoe 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  bed,  and  sitting  upon  it  was  i 
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3UU1,  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  old,  with  dark,  curly  hair 
lod  a  dark  beard  and  moustache ;  a  decidedly  good.lookiDg  young 
DuiQ,  Pepin  thought.  He  immediately  opened  the  conversation  by  , 
ipologising  for  receiving  his  visitor  in  bed,  saying,  in  explaDation^ 
diat  for  some  days  past  he  had  been  suffering  from  an  exceedingly 
bad  cold,  which  seemed  to  have  settled  on  his  chest,  and  that  he 
fas  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  it  by  going  to  bed  early.  He  spoke 
in  a  husky  voice,  and  when  Pepin  looked  closer  he  saw  from  his 
pardied  lips  and  feverish  cheeks  that  he  was  far  from  well.  He 
therefore  besought  him  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
making  his  cold  worse ;  and  then,  having  carefully  closed  the  door, 
be  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  explained  the  character  i)f  his 
mission.  The  narration  was  frequently  broken  by  expressions  of 
giatitude  from  Mr.  Franklyn  for  the  kindness  Pepin  had  shown  in 
80  readily  complying  with  Captain  Bell's  request. 

"Oh,  pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  Pepin  for  about  the  sixth 
time.  **  It  was  at  a  party  at  Captain  Bell's  last  night  that  Miss 
M  asked  me  to  come  to  you,  saying  you  were  a  particular  friend  of 
ker  father's,  and  that  she  knew  no  one  but  myself  whom  she  could 
Inist  sufficiently.  And  of  course  she  knew  she  had  but  to  ask  to 
kve  her  wishes  carried  out,"  he  added  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Franklyn  smiled  a  curious  smile  as  he  said,  5"  Of  course  ;" 
ttd  added  fervently,  "  Dear  Annie,  it's  just  like  you !" 

"Eh  1"  said  Pepin,  who  thought  this  rather  strong  language  for 
» friend  of  Captain  Bell's  to  indulge  in  when  referring  to  his 
^Qghter. 

**I  say,  it  was  worthy  of  her  kind  heart,"  repeated  his  com- 
ptnion. 

"  Ah  \  You  may  well  say  that ;  for  endowed  as  she  is  by  nature 
lith  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which  strike  with  admira- 
Son  every  beholder,  yet  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind  are 
mch  as  to  render  her  worthy  the — the — " 

*  "Respect,"  put  in  Mr.  Franklyn,  who  saw  he  hesitated  for  a 
lord. 

"  Ye-e-s,"  acquiesced  Pepin  rather  dubiously.     "  The  respect 
rfihe  highest  in  the  land ;  she  furthermore  said  you  were  in  cir- 
cnmslances  in  which  impecuniosity  unpleasantly  prevailed,    and 
Ae  wished  me  to  give  you  this  purse  and  letter,"  and  he  handed 
kia  companion  the  articles  of  which  he  spoke,  who  seized  them  with 
ifidity,  dropped  the  purse  on  the  bed,  tore  open  the  letter,  and 
eofiunenoed  reading  it  with  every  appearance  of  the  most  intense 
gratification.     Pepin  watched  him  until  he  had  finished  it,  and 
Ifcen,  when  he  saw  him  kiss  it  and  brush  a  tear  from  his  eye,  he 
eoaU  not  help  wondering  what  the  old  gentleman  had  written  to- 
■ftcft  him  to  rach  a  degree.     However,  it  was  no  business  of  his^ 
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ao  he  proceeded  to  inform  his  companion  that,  having  successfoU; 
performed  his  task,  he  must  think  of  returning. 

''Return/'  said  Franklyn,  with  a  look  of  great  astonishmenc 
'■'  What !  return  to-night,  and  atjthis  hour  \  why,  it's  impossibly 
jmd,  dear  me,  how  thoughtless  I  must  be  to  sJlow  you  to  sit 
this  time  in  your  wet  clothes.     You  take  my  advice,  and  instai:^ 
go  to  bed,  and  drink  something  hot  to  drive  out  the  effects  of 
wet  and  cold,  or  you'll  be  laid  up." 

Pepin  began  to  raise  objections,  which  his  companion  cut  ^hon 
by  observing,  **  It's  out  of  the  question  your  going  to-night ;  iprij, 
you'd  kill  yourself,  man.  Tou  put  your  things  out,  and  they  cao^ 
dried  by  the  morning,  and  then  you  can  accompany  me  to  Muddle- 
£)rd  in  a  dog-cart  I  shall  endeavour  to  hire  to-morrow.  Come,  TU 
zing  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,"  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  words. 

Now  as  Pepin  felt  not  only  weary  beyond  description,  but 
really  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  journey  and  the  wetting  he  had 
received,  he  at  last  Consented ;  and  bidding  his  companion  good 
'  night,  he  followed  the  landlady  to  another  room,  and  after  partaking 
of  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy. and- water,  at  once  sought  his  pillow,  and  the 
search  proving  successful,  he  essayed  to  sleep ;  but  tired  as  he  was 
it  was  some  hours  before  he  could  do  so,  owing  to  the  exciting 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  dismal  forbodings  of  the  morrow. 

The  sun  was  already  up,  and  hard  at  work  demolishing  thd 
variegated  work  the  frost  had  painted  on  the  windows  during  the 
night,  when  he  awoke ;  and  stiff,  and  sore,  and  miserable  be  felt 
His  head  was  hot,  his  feet  were  cold,  and  his  joints  cracked  most 
ominously  when  he  got  out  of  bed  and  proceeded  to  dress.  And 
his  opinion  of  his  condition  was  not  improved  when  he  caught 
sight  of  his  feverish  face  and  bloodshot  eyes  reflected  in  the  glass. 
And  when  he  set  about  finding  his  way  down  stairs  it  was  with  a 
feeling  that,  while  all  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  be  going  to 
his  head,  all  his  spirits  seemed  to  be  oozing  out  of  his  boots. 

He  soon  heard  the  voice  of  his  companion  speaking  in  jolly 
tones,  not  at  all  like  those  of  a  man  pursued  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law ;  and  going  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  he  soon 
foimd  its  owner,  and  was  met  by  a  very  hearty  greeting,  and 
sincerely  expressed  hopes  that  he  had  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  last  night's  exposure. 

•*  Oh,  no,  thank  you  !  not  at  all,"  said  Pepin,  who  thought  it 
would  be  rather  iafra  dig,  to  admit  his  sufferings.  **  I  rather  lik0 
Toughing  it." 

"  Nothing  like  a  glass  of  something  hot  when  you're  wet,"  »il  ' 
his  companion,  taking  him   in  a  friendly   manner   by  his   ann. 
**  Awfully  good,  wasn't  it?" 

^^'  AwfuUy  good,"  acquiesced  Pepin  in  a  tone  of  enjoyment,  aid 
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sliadder  at  the  reoollectioa  he  cjould  not  possibly  repress.  "  I 
ppose  we  shall  soon  be  off,'*  he  added,  looking  anxiously  at  the 
ck. 

*•  Ah !  wanting  your  breakfast ;  that's  a  good  sign !  Oh,  yte  ; 
m  and  eggs  in  five  minutes,  and  then  off  we  go.** 

••  By  the  way — ^pray,  excuse  me,  but  I  have  really  quite  for- 
tten  to  ask  you  how  your  cold  is  ?  I  trust  it  is  much  better.** 

"  Almost  weU,  thanks !"  said  Franklyn  with  a  laugh  ;  **  that 
ter  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  hot  potations  and  must»rd 
isters  to  which  I  have  been  subjected.  Nothing  like  good  news 
cheer  one  up,  is  there  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Pepin.  But  he  inwardly  was  considerably 
i^rbed  at  the  recollection  that  this  letter  which  had  worked  such 
miraculous  cure  had  the  address,  at  least,  written  by  Miss  Bell. 
« course  this  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive  that  it  was  she 
irko  had  written  the  letter ;  for  what  was  more  likely  than  that  her 
lather  should  have  written  it,  and  then  have  asked  lier  to  put  it  into 
» envelope  and  direct  it  ?  And  even  if  the  letter  had  been  written 
\  ker,  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  from  her  father's  dictation.  Of 
«ottree,  argued  Pepin  to  himself,  this  was  the  true  explanation,  for 
^kat  could  she  have  to  say  to  him  ?  The  result  of  which  able  ani 
inclusive  reasoning  was  that  he  felt  ten  times  more  miserable  than 


The  ham  and  eggs  speedily  made  their  appearance,  and  almost  as 
?6edily  disappeared,  a  phenomenon  which  was  owing  principally 
to  the  keen  appetite  and  admirable  dental  arrangement  of  Mr. 
'^nmidyn.  Poor  Pepin  made  a  determined  effort  to  swallow  a  few 
J^Hithfuls,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  and  confined  himself  to  drink. 
H  a  great  many  cups  of  tea  and  watching  the  rapidity  with 
^ich  the  various  eatables  vanished  before  the  vigorous  onslaught 
^bis  companion,  who  had  not  quite  finished  when  the  sound  of 
^leels  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  trap  that  was  to  convey  them 
"^  their  destination.  And  now  such  monetary  arrangements  as 
'Quired  the  co-operation  of  the  host,  the  maid-of-all-work,  and  the 
"■^ts,  having  been  successfully  carried  out,  Franklyn  gathered 
^ther  his  small  baggage,  got  with  his  companion  into  the  trap, 
^  started  at  a  brisk  pace  homewards. 

Little  need  be  said  of  this  journey  but  that  the  weather  was 
*Je,  though  very  cold ;  that  they  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding 
^e  way,  and  that  they  drove  up  to  the  Firs  about  mid-day,  and 
^  separated,  Pepin  having  refused  to  go  with  him  into  the  house, 
at  promising  to  call  that  evening  without  fail.  He  then  hurried 
^wids  the  scene  of  his  daily  toil,  with  an  aching  body,  an  appre- 
SDsive  mind,  and  a  general  feeling  of  desperation  at  his  heart. 
e  entered  by  the  back  way,  and  the  first  person  he  met  was  his 
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ally  the  cook,  who  at  the  sight  of  him  said,  **  Oh,  my  grashish ! " 
and  held  up  her  hands  with  astonishment  at  his  woe-begone  aspect  f 
and  then  hastened  to  condole  with  him  by  informing  him  in  a  most 
solemn  manner  that  **  he  was  in  for  it." 

**  I'm  sorry  for  you,  I  am,"  said  the  cook  sympathisingly,  as 
Le  hastily  explained  why  lie  could  not  possibly  come  home  last 
night ;  *'  but,  oh,  my  grashish  !  ain't  there  been  no  small  disturbance 
neither  I  The  guv'ner's  been  askin'  all  round  the  shop  and  then 
all  round  the  neighbourhood  for  you,  and  now's  gone  down  to  t* 
p'lice  station  with  a  written  description  o*  your  body." 

**Let  him,"  said  Pepin  gloomily;  **what  do  I  care?  It's  a 
free  country,  isn't  it  1"  Nerved  by  the  recollection  of  this  fact  he 
descended  into  the  shop,  which  he  had  no  sooner  reached  than  each 
individual  member  of  the  establishment  sought  him  out,  and  sub* 
jected  him  to  a  strict  cross-examination  with  regard  to  his  where- 
abouts  during  the  past  night,  and,  failing  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer,  indulged  in  a  variety  of  ingenious  surmises  of  a  humorous 
and  entertaining  character,  winding  up  by  stating  in  forcible 
language  their  certain  knowledge  that  *'  he  was^in  for  it." 

Having  endured  these  comparatively  small  trials  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sang-froid^  Pepin  felt  himself  in  a  measure  prepared  for 
the  severer  ordeal  which  awaited  him  when  his  employer  should 
return  from  describing  his  body.  He  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for 
he  soon  heard  the  heavy  and  laborious  breathing,  which  was  a 
condition  of  locomotion  with  the  only  surviving  partner  of  Gupweed 
Bros.,  Linendrapers  and  Hosiers,  of  the  High  Street,  Muddleford. 
Mr.  Gupweed  was  not  by  any  means  an  unkind  man  in  the  main ; 
but  had  very  rigid  ideas  of  business,  and  a  great  and  often«ex. 
pressed  horror  of  deceit.  In  person  he  was  stout  and  portly,  with 
a  rubicund  face,  on  which  would  have  flourished  a  great  deal  of 
black  moustache  and  beard,  had  it  not  been  carefully  shaved,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  which  lies  between  ear  and  ear,  pass- 
ing under  the  chin.  Upon  this  tract  grew  a  sturdy  hedge,  which 
ho  had  trained  into  one  black,  shiny,  solid-looking  curl,  which 
encircled  his  fat  face  and  gave  him  an  indescribably  ludicrous 
appearance.  He  had  a  thick,  husky  voice  which  sounded  as  though 
he  had  been  principally  dieted  upon  pea-soup;  and  a  strange 
habit  of  putting  his  mouth  into  shape  for  uttering  his  words 
before  he  spoke,  which  had  a  very  disagreeable  effect,  especially 
when  he  was  cross ;  for  he  then  experienced  some  difficulty  of 
articulation,  and  the  delinquent  had  the  horrible  satisfaction  of 
-watching  the  shaping  of  his  lips  and  speculating  as  to  the  character 
of  the  words  which  were  to  come  next.  Mrs.  Gupweed,  a  timid, 
insignificant  little  woman,  whose  small  stock  of  independence  had 
])een  snuffed  out  within  a  year  of  her  marriage,  was  so  nervously 
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sitive  of  this  habit  of  her  husband's  that  whenever  she  was 
aent  at  a  lecture  from  him,  she  ased  to  sit  and  watch  his  facial 
tortionsy  following  each  movement  by  a  similar  one  on  her  own 
^  without,  however,  uttering  a  sound.     At  the  present  moment 

was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  having  just  made  an 
iuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  from  Pepin  his  real  reasons  for 
(ring  out  all  night. 

•*  Oh  !  here  you  are,  then,  sir,  are  you  1"  said  Mr.  Oupweed  as 
Q  as  he  caught  sight  of  Pepin.  "So  you're  not  dead,  then,  sir, 
ir  all  f  So  you've  thought  proper  to  come  back  to  business  in 
1  middle  of  the  day,  sir,  have  you  ?  after  stayin*  out  all  night 
•:  p'r'aps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  inform  me,  sir,  now  you 
re  come  back,  what  you've  been  doin'  since  last  I  had  the  plea- 
se of  seein'  you,  sir,  hey?"  Whenever  he  was  particularly  out 
humour  with  any  one  he  always  addressed  them  with  a  great 
)w  of  politeness  and  many  appellations  of  "  sir." 

"Tm  very  sorry,"  said  Pepin  tremulously ;  **  indeed,  I  had  no 
eation  of  staying  out  all  night.  I  had  a  very  important  mission 
perform — " 

"Oh!  you're  sorry,   sir,   are  you?"  interrupted    his   master, 
»,  when  excited,  could  never  grasp  more  than  the  first  part  of  a 
toce  addressed  to  him.      "Oh!  you're  sorry,  sir,  are  you? 
wne,  that's  something  I    P'r'aps  you'll  show  your  sorrow  by  tellin* 
e where  you  was  last  night,  sir  ?     No  deceit,  sir." 

"Indeed,  I  regret  very  much — but  I  assure  you  I  was  doing 
ttjg  wrong,  I — I  was  entrust^  with  a  mission  of  the  last 
ipor-" 

While  he  said  the  last  few  words  Mr.  Qupweed's  mouth  had 
^cpared  itself  to  utter  a  word  commencing  with  a  **  d,"  which 
oked  so  ominous  that  Pepin  could  get  no  further,  but  trembled. 

"D — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  worit  tell  me,  sir  I"  the 
!&tence  came  at  last. 

"I  didn't  say  that  I  'would  not,  but  if  you'd  allowed  me  to 
iiah,!  intended  to  have  said — " 

"Oh!  you  didn't  say  you  h^omW/i'^,  sir,  didn't  you?  will  you 
low  me  to  ask  what  the  deuce  you  dvi  say  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  I  didn't  say  anything.     I—" 

**  There,  now,"  said  Mr.  Qupweed  waving  his  hand  towards 
pb,  and  looking  at  his  wife,  "  did  you  ever  hearing  anything  to 
lal  ttiat,  ma'am?  after  all  that  this  gentleman's  been  sayin', 

tells  me  to  my  fsioe  that  he's  said  nothin'  ?  —What  do  you 
an,  sir?"  he  continued  turning  angrily  on  Pepin,  who  shrank 
4.  "Are  you  goin'  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  your 
tomal  rambles  and  absence  from  business,  or  are  you  not,  sir  ? 
t's  a  fair  qaestion ;  let's  have  a  isxx  answer.     No  deceit,  sir." 
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'*  I  can  tell  you  nothing  but  that  I  was  doing  no  wrong/*  s^ 
Pepin  mustering  up  all  of  his  remaining  courage!  ''I  did  it  ^ 
help  a  fellow«creature,  and  I  bound  myself  never  to  reveal  it :  ^^ 
I  must  keep  my  word." 

During  the  awful  pause  that  ensued  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Gupw^g^ 
whose  mouth  was  shaping  itself  into  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha^\)^/y 
find  he  did  not  need  to  look  at  Mr.  Oupweed  to  know  that  indi^zu. 
tion  alone  prevented  him  from  doing  more  than  put  his  month 
into  position  for  uttering   divers  inflammatory  expletives;  while 
his  respiratory  eflforts  became  positively  painful  to  witness.     At 
last  he  succeeded   in  articulating,   **0h!  very   well,  sir,  ifyoa 
choose  to  put  your  master  at  defiance,  of  course  you  are  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences,  sir ;  you  will  be  good  enough  to  draw 
what  salary  is  due  to  you,  and  then  quit  my  service  at  your  earliest 
convenience,"  after  which  he  politely  bowed  and  walked  off,  leaving 
Pepin  to  his  own  reflections. 

The  magnitude  of  the  calamity,  which  had  overtaken  their 
comrade  for  a  time  protected  him  from  the  gratuitous  advice  and 
condolences  of  his  fellow-employ6s.  To  them,  being  discharged, 
or  **  getting  the  swop,"  as  they  phrased  it,  was  a  very  heavy  mis.  , 
fortune  indeed ;  and  the  heroism  with  which  Pepin  had  accepted  it,  , 
rather  than  break  his  word,  invested  him  with  a  character  that  in* 
voked  their  highest  admiration.  And  now  that  they  knew  be  mast 
€Oon  leave  them,  they  remembered  many  traits  in  his  character 
that  were  good  and  estimable,  and  which  they  had  overlooked.  So 
they  stood  behind  piles  of  flannels,  or  packages  of  stuffs,  or  any- 
thing that  formed  a  vantage-ground  from  which  they  could  conteDi* 
plate  him  unobserved ;  and  watched  his  trembling  hands,  as  h<> 
endeavoured  to  roll  up  a  piece  of  ribbon,  with  looks  of  regretfolly 
admiring  interest  that  annoyed  him  excessively.  Nevertheless,  it 
had  to  be  borne  imtil  the  time  came  when  business  was  over  for  the 
day,  and,  the  shop  being  closed,  he  could  take  himself  whither  to 
pleased. 

He  did  not  feel  at  all  well.  His  head  was  burning  hot,  ano 
ached  excessively,  while  his  feet  were  as  cold  as  ever.  And  occa- 
sionally a  strange  dizziness  came  over  him,  which  compelled  bim 
to  catch  hold  of  something  for  support,  or  he  would  have  faHfiO* 
But  he  made  light  of  all  this,  comforting  himself  with  the  thougW 
that  a  good  night's  rest  would  put  him  all  to  rights.  But  the  rof^ 
extraordinary  thing  of  all  was  the  very  slight  impression  the  lonoi  ■ 
his  situation  made  upon  him.  In  days  gone  by,  whenever  he  hw 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurence  happening  to  hintt 
it  had  been  with  the  liveliest  sensations  of  horror.  Now  that  rt 
had  actually  taken  place,  he,  to  his  own  astonishment,  did  not  ftfli 
affected  by  it  in  the  least;  did  not  seem  to  realise  either  tb* 
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laracter  or  tbe  extent  of  the  misfortune  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
sited  him.  For  the  time  being,  a  desperate,  care-for-nothing  sort 
feeling  had  taken  possession  of  him ;  and  his  mind,  when  he  was 
detoooncentrato  it  upon  anything  at  all,  lost  itself  in  contemplating 
e  colossal  thought  that  now  the  time  was  at  hand  when  his  services 
danger  and  self-sacrifice  should  be  publicly  recognised,  and  when 
s  should  hear  fix)m  beloved  lips  those  tender  words  for  which  he 
id  risked  and  lost  everything  he  possessed,  but  which  should  now 
nfirm  the  darling  hope  he  had  so  long  cherished  in  his  heart,  and 
lUse  its  consummation  to  be  henceforth  the  inspiration  and  motive 
)wer  of  his  life. 

So  he  proceeded  to  dress  for  his  visit  to  Captain  Bell's  ;  he  then 
iiietly  descended  the  stairs,  so  as  not  to  attract  any  observation, 
ad  hurried  towards  his  destination.  It  was  not  a  great  distance  to 
alk,  but  on  this  occasion  it  seemed  longer  than  ever ;  and  when 
e  endeavoured  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  what  he  should  say,  and 
ow  be  should  say  it,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  vague  and 
leaningless  words,  with  no  point  at  all ;  his  mind  seemed  a  perfect 
kaos,  from  which  the  disentanglement  of  a  single  idea  was  a  task 
f  insuperable  difficulty.  So,  finally,  he  allow^  his  thoughts  to 
bape  themselves  as  they  please,  contented  to  know  that  they  would 
« certain  to  bear  some  relation  to  Miss  Bell  or  her  attributes. 
Presently  he  arrived  at  the  well-known  door,  and  giving  a  hesi- 
^ting  knock,  was  admitted  and  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
^bere  he  found  Captain  Bell  %olu8^  who  greeted  him  most  heartily. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy !"  he  said,  warmly  shaking  him  by 
tbe  hand ;  "  hope  you've  taken  no  cold  by  the  exposure  of  last 
^ht.  It  was  a  very  kind  act  of  yours,  upon  my  word,  in  such 
confoundedly  bad  weather,  too." 

"  It  was  exceedingly  cold,"  answered  Pepin,  returning  the  shake 
•ith  an  energy  that  brought  tears  to  his  eyes  ;  **  but  I  found  the 
fcep  snow  the  most  troublesome ;  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not 
Nvent  it  penetrating  into  every  crevice,  until  I  was  quite  wet 
^bioQgh.  And  then  locomotion  became  exceedingly  disagreeable," 
M  he  smiled  feebly  at  the  recollection. 

"  By  Jove,  yes  1"  said  his  companion,  in  a  sympathising  tone  of 
^<ace,  "  I  remember  one  winter,  when  I  was  mate  of  the  Defiance 
^p  of  war,  we  had  to  land  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  depth  of 
^ter,  at  a  small  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  march 
•eriy  twenty  miles  inland,  for  food  and  water.  I  shall  never 
fciget  that  night,  for  we  all  thought  we  should  never  return  alive. 
But  we  did  though,  and  brought  back  what  we  wanted  in  the 
Wgain!" 

"  Did  you,  indeed  t"  said  Pepin,  endeavouring  to  look  interested. 

''But  it  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  continued  his  host,  looking 
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contemplatiyely  at  the  gas,  "  a  very  narrow  squeak.     But  there  ^ 
he  went  on,  turning  to  Pepin,  and  putting  a  hand  on  his  should^ 
"  we  did  it  because  we  were  obliged  ;  while  you  have  done  pre*^ 
nearly  as  much  just  out  of  kindness,  and  sympathy  for  a  fnei^^ 
and,  by  Jove,  sir !  I  honour  you  for  it !" 

Of  course  Pepin  felt  delighted,  greatly  delighted  at  thee^^^ 
couraging  words,  and  hastened  to  vaguely  remark  that,  "  he  dic^  ^^^ 
make  any  obligation  of  it,  and  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  \ioi(^ 
the  same  thing  once  a  week  until  further  orders  in  the  same  caos^, 
and  on  the  same  one's  behalf,'*  all  of  which  Captain  Bell  tooia« 
compliments  to  himself^  and  was  happy  and  complacent  accordlogiy. 

"I  trust  Aliss  Bell  is  quite  well  this  evening!"  said  Pepin, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Never  was  better  in  her  life,  you  may  take  your  word  for  it," 
said  her  father^  with  a  knowing  look.  *' They're  rum  creatures, 
these  women.  How  they  do  take  on  when  anybody  is  in  trouble  of 
danger,  to  be  sure!  The  state ^she's  been  in  about  Franklyal 
Why,  I  almost  thought  she'd  go  out  of  her  mind.  But  she's  happy 
enough  now,  thanks  to  you." 

Pepin  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  but  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  that  Miss  Bell  must  have  a 
very  tender  heart  indeed  to  go  nearly  out  of  her  mind  because  a 
friend  of  her  father's  was  in  trouble. 

"  She'll  thank  you  herself  directly,"  continued  Captain  Bell; 
**  she'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  Ah  I  she's  just  what  her  mother  was 
at  her  age,  and^  with  all  her  faults,  she's  as  good  a  girl  as  erer 
breathed,  bar  none ;  God  bless  her  1  But  I  shall  never  be 
thoroughly  happy  until  she's  comfortably  settled  in  life  ;  and  tbea 
I  shall  know  that  when  my  time  is  come,  and  I  have  to  go  aloftf 
she'll  have  some  one  to  protect  her,  and  look  after  her,  and  loveber, 
and — ;  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  gas  ?"  he  broke  oft 
in  a  tone  which  sounded  as  if  he  had  got  some  of  it  in  his  throat, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  stepped  forward  to  turn  the  tap,  and 
lifted  his  hand  tx)  his  eyes,  probably  to  shade  them  from  the  glare* 

Pepin  saw  nothing  the  matter  with  the  gas,  and  said  so. 

"Ah!  it's  all  right  now,"  said  Captain  Bell,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  flame  precisely  as  it  was  before;  *** 
thought  it  seemed  to  flicker,"  and  he  resumed  his  old  place,  and 
was  just  about  to  revert  to  the  old  topic,  when  the  door  openeOf 
and  in  walked  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  closely  followed  by 
the  ci-devant  Mr.  Jones. 

Her  greeting  to  Pepin,  if  rather  confused,  was  as  warm  as  ta^ 
father's,  and  that  of  Mr.  Franklyn,  if  possible,  warmer,  as  theybotfj 
expressed  their  sincere  hopes  that  he  was  suffering  no  ill  from  wB 
journey.     Pepin  assiured  them  that  he  was  not,  and  cast  a  tatdflT 
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iss  Belly  wbicli  increased  that  young  lady's  confusion  to 
:tent  as  to  compel  her  to  retire  precipitately  to  the  other 
\  room,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  drawing  the  curtain, 
ig  the  rest  of  the  evening  Pepin  was  conscious,  with  a 
of  pain  at  his  heart,  that  she  seemed  to  avoid  him,  but 
at  her  elbow  was  that  friend  of  her  father's,  that  stirrer 
bions,  that  law-persecuted  but  innocent  Franklyn.  When 
\  game  of  whist  he  was  her  partner,  and  kept  up  a  system 
telegraphing  over  the  top  of  his  cards  that  was  as  scan, 
the  rules  of  propriety  as  it  was  subversive  to  the  laws  of 

r  was  just  over,  and  they  had  drawn  up  their  chairs  round 

have  a  partiog  glass  of  grog  together,  in  which  to  drink 
izt  meeting,  when  Annie  suddenly  discovered  that  she  had 
landkerchief  upstairs,  and  rose  to  fetch  it.      Of  course 

immediately  offered  to  go  for  her,  but  beiug  told  that  he 

be  able  to  find  it  by  himself,  expressed  his  determination 
:  accompany  her,  which  she,  after  many  laughing  denials, 

him  to  do,  leaving  her  father  and  Pepin  alone.  Pepin 
y  endeavouring  to  form  in  his  mind  some  plan  of  aiction 
le  could  have  a  word  in  private  with  Annie,  when  Captain 
^nly  put  down  his  glass,  drew  his  chair  close  to  him,  laid 
>n  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  confidential  tone,  **  When  my 

LS  Mrs.  Franklyn .  *'  What  more  he  would  have  uttered 

t  in  a  position  to  state,  for  Pepin  gave  such  a  convulsive 

turned  so  pale,  that  be  hastily  drew  his  chair  back  again 
imed,  in  an  alarmed  voice,  *'  Good  heavens  I  what  is  the 
ire  you  ill?" 

no,  n-not  ill,"  murmured  Pepin  inarticulately,  *'o.only  a 
asm  to  which  I.I'm  subject ;  I'm  quite  well  now,  thank 
proof  of  which  he  gasped  for  breath, 
in  Bell  was  still  more  alarmed  at  this,  and  hastily  rose. 

It's  that  confounded  exposure  that  done  it.  I'll  call  my 
"  and  was  proceeiling  to  put  his  words  into  execution,  when 
errupted  bim.  "  For  goodness  sake,  don't,"  he  entreated, 
te  well  now  ;  they're  nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you.  I  often 
a  ;  do  be  seated,  and  continue  what  you  were  saying." 

my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  companion,  reluctantly  sitting 
ou  really  ou^ht  not  to  allow  these  attacks  to  go  unnoticed. 

my  advice,  and  go  to  a  doctor  without  delay.     If  they're 

now  they  may  become  so." 
,  I  will,"  said  Pepin,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a  smile. 

oe  saying ," 

1  yes,  what  was  I  saying  1    Oh,  I  remember  1    When  my 

18  Mrs.  Franklyn — ^yoi\  perhaps  know  that  she  is  to  be 
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married  to  him  shortly  1  No  I  I  thought  possibly  she  had  me> 
tioned  it  to  you  when  she  asked  you  to  go  to  him  for  her,  whw.^ 
you  did,  sir,  upon  my  word,  like  a  Spartan." 

Pepin  pressed  his  hands  hard  together,  but  said  nothing. 

*'  It's  a  very  old  aJOTair,"  his  friend  continued ;  "  dates  firom  wla 
they  were  children,  and  used  to  play  together.  I  always  said  ihsj 
were  made  for  each  other.     Many's  the  time  I've——." 

Pepin  found  it  hard  enough  to  bear  all  this,  and  not  betray  Lfm. 
self  as  it  was ;  and  the  probability  of  Annie's  instant  return,  whoQ 
the  difficulty  would  be  increased  tenfold,  rendered  him  desperate ;  so 
at  this  point  he  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch  and  exclaimed,  ''Dear 
me,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late !  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me, 
Captain  Bell,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  my  apologies  to 
your  daughter  for  leaving  so  abruptly  ;  for  I  must  go  directly,  or  I 
shall  be  locked  out." 

**  Dear  me,  is  that  so  ?  why,  it's  not  very  late,  only  just  past  ten. 
"Won't  you  wait  until  those  lovers  come  down,  though  goodness 
alone  knows  how  long  they  will  be ;  do  stay  I" 

But  Pepin  was  firm,  and  had  already  got  to  the  door,  when 
he  heard  the  light  footsteps  that  he  loved  so  well,  descending 
the  stair ;  so  he  hastily  took  down  his  hat  and  hurried  along  the 
hall  with  the  vague  notion  of  rushing  out  before  she  got  down,  and 
succeeded  in  being  just  in  time  to  meet  her  face  to  face  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  immediately  under  the  lamp.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  saying,  '•  What,  going  !"  but  turned  very  pale  when  she 
saw  his  face,  for  she  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  had  discovered 
everything.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  her  proffered  hand  as  he  passed 
on  to  the  door,  and  endeavoured  with  trembling  fingers  to  open  it, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  **Its  very  late  I  very  late!"  She  went  to  his 
assistance,  and  as  she  opened  it  she  whispered,  *'  Can  you  forgive 
me?"  For  a  moment  he  turned  and  looked  in  her  eyes  with  i 
lingering,  tender  look  which  dwelt  long  in  her  memory,  and  then, 
just  touching  her  hand,  he  murmured  huskily,  "  I  forgive  you,"  anJ 
the  next  moment  was  gone. 


It  was  a  most  tempestuous  night.  The  weather  had  sud 
changed,  and  it  was  now  raining  fast,  accompanied  by  a  bitterl] 
cold  wind.  After  quitting  the  house  of  Captain  Bell  in  th 
abrupt  manner  narrated  above,  Pepin  had  commenced  walk 
ing  at  a  rapid  pace  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  that  L 
which  his  home  lay,  for  his  faculties  felt  quite  numbed  by  th 
suddenness  and  severity  of  the  blow  he  had  received.  Presently  h 
became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  going  the  wrong  way,  an 
mechanically  turned  and  commenced  walking  back,  utterly  regai' 
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ain,  irhicb  was  pelting  into  his  face,  neck,  and  bosom, 
)p  puddles  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  into  which  he  kept 
)  the  excessive  deterioration  of  his  pantaloons.  That 
rhen  my  daughter  is  Mrs.  Franklyn,"  kept  rinsjing  in 
it  seemed  to  drown  every  other  thought  and  stifle  every 
on.  When  he  reached  his  destination  he  endeavoured  to 
'  together  a-bit,  for  fear  of  prying  eyes  and  their  general 
chattering  tongues.  To  his  relief,  he  found  nobody  up 
d-hearted  friend  the  cook,  who  immediately  began  to 
)r  forgetting  his  umbrella,  and  allowing  himself  to  get 
3  let  himself  fall  into  a  chair,  and  would  have  sat  there 
ae  had  not  the  cook  insisted  upon  his  going  to  bed, 
lat  directly  he  was  there  she  would  bring  him  a  treacle 

e  possett!"  said  Pepin,  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest 
;  ^'  what  do  I  want  with  a  treacle  possett  ?  Can  that 
a  mind  diseased  1" 

I  don't  know,"  said  his  friend,  dubiously — **  I  never 
doing  sich ;  but  it's  very  good  for  the  stomach,  and  *11 
Qto  a  presperation  in  less  'n  no  tima  Now,  do  go,  there's- 

!" 
Idressed,  Pepin  allowed  himself  to  be  put  en  route  for 

haven  of  rest  and  '*  presperation,"  and  having  duly 
re,  slowly  and  listlessly  undressed  himself,  and  got  into 
Ls  then  supplied  with  a  basin  of  steaming  possett,  slightly 
rough  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  cook,  with  rum. 
Irank  it  he  remembered  Socrates  and  his  bowl  of  hem. 
ihought,  oh,  how  bitterly,  what  pleasure  it  would  give 
:;  moment  to  know  that  he  was  sipping  the  same  beve. 
:*hat  to-morrow's  sun  would  find  him  relieve!  alike  of 
and  his  life. 

to-morrow's  sun  found  in  him  nothing  so  tragic,  it  never- 
bled  others  to  discover  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  high 
was  totally  unable  to  get  up.  When  the  doctor  arrived 
Qed  into  his  case  and  ascertained  his  late  goings-on,  he 
lead  most  seriously,  and  said  it  looked  very^bad ;  and  bad 
xl  to  look  until  it  could  not  look  much  worse,  for  in  a 
8  was  in  a  state  of  delirium  from  a  most  severe  attack  of 
fever.  When  at  length  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  he  was 
t  of  danger,  he  had  still  before  him  very  many  miserable 
ikness  and  suffering,  during  which  time  he  was  the  object 
t  assiduous  attention  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gupweed,  who 

forgiven  him  now  that  they  had  got>' an  inkling  how 
ood,  through  the  enthre  household,  down  to  Betsy,  the 
Uwork.    And  he  was  dimly  conscious,  too,  of  a  trim  little 
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figure  that  seemed  familiar  to  him,  which  was  constantly  flitting  to 
and  fro  in  the  performance  of  self-imposed  duties,  that  added  mate 
rially  to  his  comfort.  And  of  course  his  particular  friend  John  made  a 
point  of  calling  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  inquire  how  he  was, 
and  to  bring  '*  little  tasty  things,"  which  ran  the  gamut  from  peri- 
winkles to  hardbake.  Indeed,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  poor 
Pepin's  feelings  to  notice  the  eagerness  everybody  evinced  to  be  of 
some  service  to  him ;  he  really  previously  had  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  friends  he  possessed,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  eipress- 
ing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  sensible  he  was  of  their  kindneas. 
And  the  first  day  he  was  able,  with  some  assistance,  to  dress  him- 
self and  crawl  into  the  drawing-room  was  a  day  of  such  general 
rejoicing,  and  gave  occasion  for  so  many  flying  visits  from  the  shop 
upstairs,  as  to  make  it  "pretty  nigh  a  holiday,"  as  the  youngest 
apprentice  remarked.  Mr.  Gupweed,  who  had  reconsidered  and 
rescinded  the  discharge  he  had  given  him,  was  good  enough  to  saj 
he  need  not  hurry  back  to  business,  but  was  to  wait  until  he  was 
quite  strong  again.  Since  then  he  had  been  gradually  gaining 
strength,  until  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  recommencing 
business  on  the  ensuing  Monday  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  that  preceded 
it  he  had  engaged  himself  to  go  over  and  spend  the  day  with  the 
Tibbins's. 

Sunday  arrived,  and  he  was  duly  escorted  over  by  his  friend 
John,  who  laughingly  remarked  that  he  was  just  the  right  height 
for  a  crutch.     Pepin  felt  rather  nervous  at  meeting  them  all,  for  he 
feared  that  somewhat  of  his  secret  had  oozed  out  during  his  illness, 
and  he  felt  especially  nervous  when  in  the  presence  of  PoUie ;  but 
the  warm  and  affectionate  reception  he  met  with  fit)m  them  all  did 
much  to  dispel  his  fears,  so  that  he  felt  quite  at  home  again, 
especially  as  they  never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  joumflf 
or  to  the  Bells.     He  had  learnt  from  John  that  during  his  illness 
Annie  Bell  had  become  Mrs.  Franklyn,  and  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood with  her  husband  ;  whereupon  he  had  in  private  shed  a  fet 
bitter  and  heartfelt  tears,  and  the  subject  had  been  tabooed  thence* 
forth  and  for  ever.     On  the  present  occasion  nothing  occurred  to  • 
mar  the  delightful  character  of  the  day,  and  consequently  everyoi*  " 
was  in  the  very  best  possible  spirits.    The  hours  had  passed  rapidljt  j 
as  those  happy  hours  always  do,  and  it  was  now  that  particulailf  | 
pleasant  time  which  comes  immediately  after  tea,  when  it  is  jirt  ] 
too  dark  to  see  or  be  seen  very  distinctly,  and  yet  too  light  to  !•• 
quire  the  lamp  to  be  lit.     Mrs.  Tibbins  and  John  had  gone  to 
church,  Mr.  Tibbins  was  comfortably  asleep  in  his  armchair,  iriA 
his  pocket  handkerchief  thrown  over    his  face,  and  Pepin  wH 
sitting  with  his  back  towards  him,  rather  close  to  PoUie.     The 
ruddy  hues  of  the  fire  were  reflected  on  all  the  bright  angles  aal 
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raners  of  the  furniture,  lighting  up  the  ceiling  with  a  flickering- 
low,  and  dancing  and  twinkling  in  a  wonderfully  suggestiye 
uuiner  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  cheeks  of  Pollie.  At  any  rate 
^epin  thought  bo,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  dreamily 
ratched  her  nimble  fingers  as  they  flew  to  and  fro  in  the  intricacies 
f  knitting  a  pair  of  stockingrs  for  some  poverty-stricken  one  ('*  for. 
unate  poverty-stricken  one,"  thought  Pepin).  For  while  her  creed 
ras  comprised  in  the  words, ''  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done 
y,"  her  heart  taught  her  that  time  employed  in  alleviating  the 
aiseryof  her  fellow.creatures  was  true  service  to  God,  and  worthy 
mployment  for  the  Sabbath-day.  And  Pepin  blessed  her  in  his 
leart  for  it,  and  a  huge  flood  of  recollections  came  over  him  as  he 
till  looked  at  her,  and  thought  of  her  unwearied  attention  and  care 
>r  all  those  who  needed  it ;  and  remembered  how  often  during  his 
llness  he  had  been  dimly  conscious  that  it  was  her  soft  voice  that 
ame  like  music  to  his  ears ;  that  it  was  her  hands  that  ofbenest 
dinistered  to  his  need,  and  were  laid  with  soft  and  cooling  touch 
n  his  fevered  brow.  And  as  he  thought  of  all  this  he  thought  also 
f  the  way  he  had  treated  her  in  throwing  by  as  of  no  worth  the 
me  and  loving  heart  which  he  might,  had  he  so  willed,  have  made 
ds  own,  for  the  first  pretty  face  he  had  met.  And  as  he  still  sat 
jod  watched  her  and  pictured  the  future  that  might  have  been  in 
tore  for  him,  with  her  for  his  guide  and  helpmate  through  the 
torms  of  life,  cheering,  comforting,  and  counselling  him,  as  he  felt, 
low  it  was  too  late,  she  alone  could ;  as  he  began  to  realise  the 
preat  probability  that  this  was  irrevocably  lost  to  him  through  his 
(wn  mad  and  ungrateful  behaviour,  he  was  so  moved  that  he  groaned 
lend.  At  this  Pollie  started  and  looked  round  at  him  in  some 
darm,  and  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  in  pain. 

Oh,  no ;  nothing  to  speak  of,"  he  answered,  in  some  confusion ; 
'just  a  little  pain  in  my  arm,  that's  all ;"  and  he  stretched  out  that 
imb  and  put  it  over  the  back  of  her  chair.  A  short  silence  ensued, 
vhich  Pepin  broke  by  inquiiing  for  whom  she  was  working  so  in. 
lustriously  ? 

"  It's  for  one  of  my  poor  friends,  a  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  lives  in  the 
ilmshouses.  I  often  go  to  talk  and  read  with  her,  for  she  is  very 
onely  and  has  very  bad  health  ;  and  I  found  out  quite  accidentally 
hat  she  was  in  want  of  stockings,  so  I  mean  to  surprise  her  by  giving 
ler  this  pair.     Perhaps  you  know  her  ?" 

'*  No,  I  don't ;  but  I  wish  I  did,  for  I'm  sure  I  should  like  her 
^ery  much.  I  wish  you'd  allow  me  to  get  her  some  little  thing  and 
ro  with  you  to  see  her." 

**  Oh,  certainly  I  I'm  sure  she  would  be  so  grateful  and  pleased 
0  sec  you ;  she  has  asked  saveral  times  after  you  since  she  heard  g£ 
rour  illness." 
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**  Its  very  kind  of  her,  I'm  sure.  And  would  ycu  be  pleased  for 
me  to  go  to  Rhe  herT'  said  Pepin,  trying  to  get  a  look  at  her  a» 
she  bent  over  her  knittino^. 

"  Of  course  I  should,"  slie  answered,  giving  a  momentary  glance 
at  him,  and  then  risiof];  to  give  the  fire  a  roost  uunecessary  stir, 
which  was  perhaps  a  fortunate  movement  on  her  part  after  aU;  for 
Pepin's  arm  had  got  very  unsteady  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  ani 
was  at  that  moment  in  great  danger  of  losing  its  balance.  Whei^' 
fihe  had  resumed  her  seat  there  was  another  short  silence,  wUd^ 
was  again  broken  by  Pepin. 

'*  You  must  be  very  good  to  be  always  doing  kind  actions  fc^ 
people.     I  should  think  everybody  must  be  very  fond  of  you  V* 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  smiling  and  shaking  h0 
bead;  **  not  everybody^  I'm  afraid." 

*'0h,  I'm  sure  it  must  be  everybody,"  said  Pepin  fervently^ 
*'  how  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  see  you  constantly,  and  to  no* 
your  unwearied  care  and  kindness  for  othei*s,  even  for  those  wta 
have  no  claim  upon  you  ;  your  patience  and  forbearance  with  thos 
who  are  by  nature  disagreeable  and  unattractive ;  your  daily  sacK 
fice  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellows ;  your — " 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Tibbins  gave  indications  of  waki:M 
up,  80  Pepin  stopped  short ;  but  it  was  only  a  false  alarm,  and  1 
went  on, 

**  Who,  I  say,  could  do  all  this  and  not  love  you  1" 
"  Ah  1  it's  all  very  well  to  talk,  but— hadn't  I  better  light  tl 
lamp?" 

**  Oh,  no,  not  yet,"  pleaded  Pepin—"  I  like  the  light  of  the  fire 
and  I  want  to-to-tell  you  something,  PoUie,  if  you  will  let  we  i 
Do  you  mind  me  calling  you  Pollie?" 

•*  Oh,  no,  if  you  like  it,"  she  answered,  feeling  rather  surpcisod 
and  a  little  bit  hurt  at  the  question  ;  for  he  had  always  called  hat 
Pollie,  and  had  never  asked  her  permission  before. 

Pepin  paused  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  say,  in  a  solemit 
tone  of  voice,  "  Dear  Pollie,  amid  the  multiform  phases  of  social 
existence — "  Precisely  at  this  moment  Pollie,  who  had  beea 
bending  studiously  over  her  knitting,  glanced  up  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  whether  it  was  the  quivering  look  on  her  lip^ 
or  the  deepening  glow  on  her  cheeks,  or  the  twinkle  of  a  tear  in  bflt 
bonnie  black  eyes,  or  whether  it  was  all  tiiese  things  combined, 
must  ever  remain  the  subject  of  speculation  to  posterity.  All  i^y 
as  chroniclers  of  facts,  alone  can  testify  to,  is  that  Pepin's  refiractaff 
arm  completely  lost  its  equilibrium  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  audi 
ialling  therefrom,  adjusted  itself  in  a  most  remarkable  miuiMi 
round  her  waist ;  that  Pepin  immediately  drew  her  very  closie  to  hi) 
Aide,  and  without  more  ado,  or  even  so  much  as  saying  **  bj  yoQ 
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76,"  impriDted  aeyeral  ardent  kisses  on  her  lips,  and  then  pro- 
ded  to  state,  in  a  very  rapid  and  disjointed  manner,  '^  that  he 
ply  and  sincerely  regretted  the  past ;  that  he  had  always  felt 
t  she  alone  could  render  his  life  worth  having,  and  banish  firom 
mind  the  desire  for  an  early  grave;  that  if  he  had  temporarily 
^tten  this,  it  was  in  a  moment  of  madness  and  insane  folly,. 
3n  his  good  genius  had  deserted  him,  and  his  evil  star  had  been 
^e  ascendant ;  that  since  that  time,  having  had  greater  oppor- 
Lities  for  closely  studying  her  character,  he  had  found  that  every 
r  revealed  in  her  new  beauties  and  graces ;  that  he  knew  he  was 
irely  and  utterly  unworthy  of  her ;  but  the  certain  knowledge 
kt  unless  she  gave  him  some  hope  that  in  the  future  he  might  de^ 
nothing  to  atone  for  the  past,  and  to  win  at  least  a  small  share 
her  affection,  insanity  and  despair  must  supervene,  until  the 
ixead  of  his  miserable  existence  was  cut, — emboldened  him  to  take 
k  course  which  would  probably  make  her  despise  him  more  than  she 
k»d  ever  done  before — in  furtherance  of  which  latter  object  he 
kissed  her  more  fervently  than  ever. 

Pollie,  who  was  very  much  aflfected  by  what  he  had  said,  turned 
kr  blushing  face  to  him,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears,  said, 
"She  did  not  despise  him,"  though  in  such  a  very  low  tone  of 
^ce  that  had  not  Pepin's  head  been  very  near  hers,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  heard  her. 

"Do  you  not  ?  Dear  Polly,  are  you  sure  you  do  not  \  And 
^  you  think  you  can  ever  forgive  me,  and  like  me,  and  perhaps^ 
•ome  day  even  love  me  \    Do  you  forgive  me,  dear  1" 

He  heard  her  distinctly  say,  '*  Yes !  '*  this  time. 

"And  will  you  try  and  like  me  again?" 

"Yes!"  again,  though  not  quite  so  distinctly. 

'And,  perhap.4,  even  in  time — love  me?"  He  had  to  bend  down 
^7  Io«r  to  hear,  but  the  answer  came  unmistakably,  "  Yes  1" 

"Dearest  Pollie,"  said  Pepin,  tenderly  drawing  her  to  his- 
"'^t,  "while  I  have  life  and  strength  you  shall  never  repenti. 
•jiQgtiat" 

"I  hope  not,  I'm  sure,"  said  a  voice  behind  them,  whereupon 
Rjilie  gave  a  little  shriek,  while  Pepin  hastily  released  her  and 
^ed  round  in  great  confusion  at  Mr.  Tibbins,  who  was  unmis* 
'^eftUy  wide  awake,  and  regarding  them,  as  he  slowly  shook  his- 
^  to  and  fro,  with  rather  a  dubious  air. 

**I  hope  neither  of  you  will  repent  it,"  he  repeated,  trying  ta 
k  severe.  ^'  These  are  fine  goings-on  for  an  invalid,  don't  you. 
ik  ?  making  love  to  his  nurse  when  her  poor  old  father's  asleep ! 
ae,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  hey  ?" 
'*  Dear  father,  don't  be  cross,"  said  Pollie,  taking  him  cares* 
Ij  by  the  ann,  and  hiding  her  crimson  face  on  his  shoulder. 
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'<  Mr.  Tibbinfi,"  said  Pepin,  ''I  am  alom  to  blame, 
you  will  forgive  me  doing  what  may  appear  a  dishonourabl 
for  I  assure  you  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  personal  unwo 
with  regard  to  the  affections  of  your  daughter ;  but  it  is  ai 
possible  for  me  as  for  others  to  be  with  her  often  and  nol 
her ;  and,  loving  her  as  I  do,  I  could  not  help  telling  1 
asking  for  her  love  in  return.'* 

'*So  I  heard,**  said  Mr.  Tibbins,  rubbing  his  nose  w 
hand,  and  lovingly  stroking  the  silken  curls  of  his  daught 
the  other.     "And  what  does  she  say  to  it  all  ? '* 

"She  says — she  does  not  positively  dislike  me,"  said 
looking  at  her  as  be  spoke ;  "  and  if  I  may  look  forward  t( 
in  the  future,  when,  having  secured  a  position  in  life  worth 
acceptance,  I  shall  have  the  supreme  happiness  of  making 
dear  wife,  I  shall  esteem  my  lot  the  happiest  and  most  to  be 
in  the  world,'*  and  the  colour  rose  to  his  cheeks  as  he  ss 
and  he  looked  positively  handsome  with  the  glow  of  honest  1 
enthusiasm  upon  him ;  at  least,  Pollie  thought  so  as  she  v 
to  lift  her  head  from  her  father's  shoulder  to  glance  at  him,  a 
to  look  in  her  father's  face,  upon  which  she  saw  a  look  w 
assured  her  considerably. 

"Well,  well,"  said  that  gentleman,  kissing  his  daught 
turned  face,  **  when  that  time  comes  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
But  here  comes  her  mother,  and  you  must  hear  what  she 
say  about  it.      She  won't  be  inclined  to  part  with  her, 
bound." 

"Part  with  who?"  said  Mrs.  Tibbins,  who  entered  just 
moment,  and  caught  the  concluding  sentence.  "  Who  woi 
inclined  to  part  with  ?'* 

"  Why,  Pollie,  of  course,"  replied  her  husband,  lai 
**  Here's  a  gentleman  been  trying  to  persuade  her  to  lei 
father  and  mother  in  their  old  age;  and  very  nearly  suo 
too!" 

Pollie  just  put  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck  and  kiss 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "Nol  he  hasn't,  mother  dear,"  ai 
Tanished  out  of  the  door,  and  into  her  brother's  arms,  wh 
Tery  much  astonished  by  giving  him  a  hearty  kiss,  and  the 
ing  up  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

••What's  the  matter  with  Pollie?'*  said  John,  enteri 
room,  with  a  rather  bewildered  air;  "she's  too^  sudde 
fiomethin'.*' 

••  Ah !  what,  indeed  ?"  said  her  father.  "  You'd  better  ai 
friend ;  he's  the  author  of  all  the  mischief." 

Poor  Pepin,  who  had  been  turning  all  sorts  of  colom 
began  to  stammer  out  *<  that  he  was  entirely  and  only  in  £ai 
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'ftSist  he  hoped  they  would  £Drgive  him,  and  that  he  loved  her  so 
znnch"— and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  when  Mrs.  TibbinB, 
mxto  whose  mind  a  ray  of  truth  had  suddenly  penetrated,  stopped 
Iiim,  by  taking  his  hand,  and  giving  him  a  motherly  kiss,  at  tlie 
same  time  saying,  '*  Never  mind  him,  my  dear ;  I  understand  i 
flill.  I  have  always  r^arded  you  as  a  son,  and  there  isn't  nobody 
"Wfho  I*d  rather  trust  with  the  happiness  of  my  daughter  than  you 
only  you  must  wait  till  you're  a-bit  older."  Whereupon  Pepin 
±:amed  redder  with  happiness  than  ever,  and  could  only  murmur, 
•*Dear  Mrs.  Tibbins,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough?"  in  a 
^ce  choked  with  emotion. 

fiere  John,  who  had  been  looking  on  all  this  time  with  an  air  of 
tiw  most  complete  and  dumbfounded  astonishmenti  turned  to  his 
fither,  and  said — 

"  Where's  he  goin'  ?    What's  happened  1" 
**  He's  goin'  nowhere,  stoopid,"  was  the  answer ;  "  heonly  wanta 
Polliel" 

*' W-wants  PolUe !  what  for  1" 

**  What  for !  why,  to  marry,  of  course  ;  did  you  think  he  wanted 
to  eat  her  1" 

**  Wants  to — ^marry — Pollie  ?"  said  John  slowly,  as  if  he  scarcely 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  then  suddenly  a  light 
fcfoke  upon  him,  and  he  repeated,  **  Wants  to  iiiavTy  Pollie,  does 
•»?  Oh,  ho !"  and  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  gave  Pepin 
^0  or  three  vehement  slaps  on  the  back,  supplementing  them  with 
two  or  three  digs  in  the  ribs,  and  sundry  other  evidences  of  delight, 
&UII7  relapsing  into  another  hearty  laugh,  and  an  arm-chair  at  the 
8»me  time. 

And  what  a  much-to-be-remembered  time  the  rest  of  that  even. 
i^  was  I  How  pretty  Polly  looked  with  the  fresh  blush  of  love  on 
W  cheeks,  and  the  new  light  of  love  in  her  eyes  !  How  proud 
fepin  felt  at  being  able  to  take  his  place  by  right  close  to  her  side, 
k  bend  over  her  chair,  and  occasionally  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 
And  what  a  delightful  state  of  confusion  he  got  into,  and  how  rosy 
Pollie  turned,  when  John  at  different  times  came  out  with  such 
J^aarks  as  "  Well,  I  always  thought  Pollie  'ud  be  an  old  maid ;  '^ 
%  "Fancy  you  being  a  regular  brother  of  mine— what  a  lark  !'* 
and  80  on.  And  when  they  at  last  separated  it  was  with  a  new 
tong  in  all  their  hearts,  especially  in  those  of  the  two  young^ 
P^ple,  who  had  begun  a  new  chapter  in  their  history,  and  had 
mutually  determined  upon  a  step  which,  next  to  their  births  and 
deaths,  would  certainly  prove,  for  weal  or  woe,  the  greatest  event 
<*  their  lives. 

Litde  more  remains  to  be  told.  Pepin  laboured  on  for  another 
J«tt  or  two  at  his  old  trade,  employing  all  his  spare  time  in  the 
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l)eIoved  pursuit  of  literature,  until  at  last  a  vacancy  occurring  oa 
staff  of  the  Muddle  ford  Chronicle^  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
it,  and  thus  gained  a  position  which  he  had  ever  regarded  as  the 
most  to  be  desired  upon  earth.  He  thereupon  married  his  faithful 
and  beloved  Pollie,  and  when  last  we  heard  of  him,  was  the  proud 
mid  happy  author  of  two  inestimable  treasures^  namely,  a  book  of 
poems  and  a  baby. 

John,  in  time,  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and  havii^ 
married  a  neighbouring  tradesman's  daughter,  settled  down  into 
being  one  of  the  most  esteemed  citizens  of  Muddleford,  ultimately 
getting  into  the  Town.Council,  and  doing  much  good  in  his  day 
And  generation.  He  always  preserved  his  warm  affection  for  Pepin, 
and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  have  him  and  his  wife  at  his  own 
fireside,  to  talk  over  old  times,  and  Pepin's  fjeunous  walk  to 
Wixley. 
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THS  HOLT  THOR>T. 

A  LEGEND  OF  GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

^ArGIastonbuxy  Abbey  in  Soraersetshire,  grew  a  miraculous  thorn-tree,  which. 

was  said   to  bear  flowers  every  year  on  Christmas  day.    The  legend 

connected  with  it  rekted  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  having  incurre<J  the 

enmity  of  the  Jews  for  his  pious  care  of  our  Lonl's  body  (as  reUited  by 

the  Evangelists),  was  banished  by  them  from  Judea — with  twelve  com- 

panionsy  he  was  put  into  a  boat  without  cars  or  sails,  and  driven  to  sea. 

After  long  tossing  about  on  the  ocean,  they  were  cast  by  God's  providence 

on  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  thence  they  wandered  en  until  they  arrived  nt 

a  hilly  close  to  where  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  afterwards  stood^  which 

is  called  to  this  day  ''  Weary -aU-Hill."    It  was  on  a  Cliristmas  momin!r 

that  the  strangers  arrived  here^  and  Joseph  planted  the  pilgrim's  staff, 

which  he  bore,  in  the  ground,  when  forthwith  it  budded  and  burst  into 

blossoms,  filing  the  air  with'odours.    This  was  the  Holy  Thorn  which 

according  to  the  tradition,  never  fail^  to  bear  flowers  and  leaves  oa 

Christmas  day.] 

'TwAS  the  morn  of  the  blessed  Christmas.da7, 
When  a  stranger  came  to  the  Abbey  gate ; 

For  the  traveller  who  journeyed  along  that  way. 
There  was  ever  a  welcome — early  or  late. 

Well  known  unto  all  who  passed  that  way, 
Where  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  stood ; 

Well  known  were  its  towers  and  portals  grey, 
And  its  gentle  and  holy  Brotherhood. 

There  all  were  welcome — the  board  was  spread 

For  prince  and  noble  with  costly 'fare ; 
The  poor  and  the  hungry  were  clothed  and  fed, 

And  the  sick  were  tended  with  gentle  care. 

But  the  traveller  who  came  on  that  Christmas-day^ 
To  the  convent-gate  in  the  morning  light. 

As  he  journeyed  along  on  his  weary  way, 
Had  seen  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight. 

So  passing  strange  to  him  did  it  seem 

As  he  entered  into  the  Abbey  court. 
That  he  almost  thought  of  some  empty  dream 

Of  a  fevered  brain  he  had  been  the  sport. 

The  Abbot  came  forth,  his  guest  to  meet — 
No  stranger  had  long  for  the  Abbot  to  wait ; 

He  was  ever  the  first  bis  coming  to  greet. 

And  the  last  to  speed  him  away  from  the  gite. 
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'*  Thou  art  welcome^  my  son,  to  our  convent  cbeer'^ 
(And  his  spirit  betrayed  him  gently  bom)  ; 

*'  Thrice  welcome  is  he,  out  of  all  the  year. 
Who  comes  to  the  Abbey  on  Christmas  morn." 

''  Thanks,  Holy  Father  1 1  thank  thee  well 
For  thy  courtesy,"  die  stranger  replies  ; 

*'  But  what  is  the  meaning,  I  pray  thee  tell. 
Of  the  sight  that  this  morn  hath  met  mine  eyes  ? 

'*  If  it  be  some  vision,  then  tell  me,  I  pray. 
If  thou  can'st  tell,  what  the  vision  may  mean; 

For  hard-by  here  I  have  seen  this  day 
The  strangest  sight  that  ever  was  seen. 

^'  The  trees  at  this  season  are  black  and  bare. 

And  yet  as  I  came  along  this  mom. 
In  the  chill  of  the  cold  mid-winter  air, 

I  saw  in  blossom  a  beautiful  thom. 

*'  A  thom-tree  covered  with  blossoms  as  fair 
As  ever  were  seen  in  the  month  of  May ; 

And  its  rich,  sweet  perfume  loaded  the  air. 
And  was  borne  to  me  as  I  went  on  my  way." 

He  paused,  and  the  Abbot  gently  smiled — 
But  the  smile  was  in  courtesy,  not  in  scorn. 

**  My  son,  by  no  vision  bast  thou  been  beguiled. 
Thou  hast  seen  with  thine  eyes  the  Holy  Thom." 

''  My  Father,  I  know  not  what  this  may  mean ; 

I  never  heard  tell  of  a  Holy  Thorn." 
"  Thou  art  strange,  then,  my  son,  in  these  parts,!  ween. 

To  which  thou  has  come  on  this  Christmas  mom. 

*'  But  blessed  art  thou,  out  of  all  the  year. 

To  have  come  on  the  day  when  Christ  was  bom ; 

Now,  listen  to  me — an  it  please  thee  to  hear, 
I  will  tell  thee  the  tale  of  the  Holy  Thom." 

A  moment  he  paused — his  head  inclined— 

To  mutter  a  prayer ;  the  holy  man  ; 
And  then  on  hi3  breast  the  cross  he  signed. 

And  thus  the  Abbot  his  tale  began  :—  , 
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^  Long  ages  ago,  my  son,  thou  most  know. 

The  spot  where  this  noble  Abbey  stands 
Was  marked  by  a  baUding  mean  and  low. 

That  was  rudely  raised  by  the  loving  hands 

''  Of  those  who  first  to  this  island  brought 

The  gospel  message— a  saintly  band ; 
Thou  hast  heard  of  St.  Joseph,  of  him  who  wrought 

That  deed  of  love  in  the  Holy  Land. 

^'  By  entombing  the  Master  whom  they  had  slain, 

He  earned  for  himself  the  hatred  sore 
Of  wicked  men — t'was  a  glorious  gain, 

To  be  driven  away  from  that  guilty  shore. 

^'  They  turned  him  adrift  in  an  open  boat, 

Exposed  to  the  fury  of  wind  and  wave, 
Oarless  and  sailless  on  seas  remote, 

To  find  with  his  comrades  a  watery  grave. 

'*  But  a  Pilot  went  with  them  over  the  sea, 
The  boat  was  steered  by  an  unseen  hand  ; 

For  Qod  was  their  Pilot,  my  son,  t'was  He 
Who  brought  them  safe  to  this  distant  land. 

"  They  were  tossed  on  the  waves  for  many  a  day, 

They  were  oft  in  peril  and  danger  sore ; 
Till  at  length — t'was  His  will,  whom  the  winds  obey— 

They  were  cast  by  a  storm  on  this  island's  shore. 

*'  Far  oflf  from  hence,  but  they  wandered  on 
Not  knowing  whither  their  steps  they  bent. 

And  round  about  them  a  light  there  shone. 
Which  guided  their  feet  on  the  way  they  went. 

**For  long,  long  days  they  journeyed  until 
They  stood,  at  length,  on  yon  hill-top  there ; 

'Tis  called  to  this  day  by  folk  "  Weary. all-hill," 
For  weary  in  sooth  all  those  travellers  were. 

'*  'Twas  on  Christmas  day  that  the  stranger  band 

A  resting-place  in  this  region  found. 
And  the  staff  that  Joseph  bore  in  his  hand, 

He  planted  there  in  the  frozen  ground. 
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*'  And  then  there  was  wrought  a  miracle  there. 
Such  as  never  was  seen  since  in  early  days 

The  rod  of  Aaron  blossomed  and  bare 
Before  the  Egyptian  monarch's  gaze. 

''  For  lo  1  on  a  sudden  a  beautiful  tree 

Grew  up  where  the  staff  was  placed  in  the  gr< 

It  was  loaded  with  blossoms  fair  to  see. 
And  sweetly  it  scented  the  air  around. 

"  Well  might  it,  my  son  ;  for  he  who  had  bom< 
That  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  pious  hand, 

And  planted  it  there  on  that  Christmas  mom. 
Had  wrought  a  deed  in  the  Holy  Land — 

*'  A  deed  of  love,  of  which  men  shall  tell 
Till  human  speech  shall  have  ceased  to  be— 

The  hands  that  had  handled  the  Life  might  well 
Give  life  themselves  to  a  senseless  tree ! 

**  It  burst  into  blossoms  sweet  and  white- 
White  as  the  linen  pure  and  fine ; 

Sweet  as  the  spices  with  which  on  that  night 
He  had  lovingly  balmed  the  Form  Divine. 

"  'Tis  said  that  when  Joseph  his  labour  of  love 
Had  ended  that  evening,  heard  of  none 

Save  himself,  there  came  a  voice  from  above 
Which  gently  breathed  in  his  ear,  *  Well  done 

"  And  ever  they  say,  by  night  and  day 
His  drooping  spirits  to  soothe  and  cheer, 

As  he  journeyed  along  on  his  weary  way, 
'^  Well  done !"  that  voice  would  speak  in  his  \ 

'*  He  heard  it  clear  through  the  ocean's  roar. 
As  his  bark  was  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea— - 

^Twas  the  voice  that  had  spoken  once  before 
On  the  troubled  waters  of  Galilee. 

*'  And  perhaps  in  the  spirit  land,  ray  son, 
And  in  tones  that  are  not  for  ears  of  clay. 

That  voice  still  says  to  him  now,  *  Well  done  I' 
And  will  say  it  on  till  the  judgment  day—- 
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*'  However  this  be  ;  on  each  Christmas  mom 
Since  then  has  happened  this  wonderful  thing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Iwintry  cold  that  thorn 

Is  clothed  with  the  blossoms  and  scents  of  spring. 

"  It  dons  a  mantle  of  virgin  white, 
Each  year  on  the  day  when  Christ  was  bom ; 

And  men  when  they  look  on  the  wonderful  sight, 
StQl  say,  to  this  day  *  'Tis  the  Holy  Thorn/ 

'*  My  tale  is  done,  yet,  oh  stranger  stay  I 

Thou  hast  come  to  the  Abbey  on  Christmas  mom- 
Take  hence  this  lesson  with  thee  on  thy  way. 
Of  him  who  planted  the  Holy  Thorn. 

**  To  thee,  as  to  Joseph,'it  is  not  given 

To  handle  the  saCTed  body,  indeed. 
Of  him  who  lives  for  ever  in  heaven. 

But  yet  of  thy  service,  my  son.  He  has  need. 

**  His  body—the  Church — ^is  with  us  still ; 

The  poor — ^his  brethren — are  every  where ; 
He  works  most  surely  the  Master's  will, 

Who  learns  for  his  members  on  earth  to  care. 

^'  Bear  help  to  the  helpless,  the  injured  right. 
And  never  thy  hand  from  the  poor  withhold  ; 

Seek  not  in  worldly  pleasures  delight. 
Nor  give  thy  soul  to  the  lust  of  gold. 

"  Pure  as  the  blossom  of  yonder  thom, 

Keep  ever  tby  conscience  pure  within ; 
And  He  who  on  this  blest  day  was  born 
Shall  wash  thy  soul  from  the  stain  of  sin. 

"  So  perchance ;  at  the  last,  thou  too  shalt  hear, 

Like  Joseph  of  old,  a  voice,  my  son, 
"Which  shall  speak  to  thee  in  thy  dying  ear. 
And  whisper  in  gentle  tones, '  Well  done  1' 

'*  And  through  all  the  years  of  eternity 
Thou  shalt  learn  to  bless  the  Christmas  mom, 

When  'twas  given  to  thee  with  thine  eyes  to  see 
The  wonderful  sight  of  the  Holy  Thom/* 

F.  Malcolm  Dohbbtt,  B.A« 
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By  tlie  Author  of  "  The  UTidowei's  Wocnng,"  "  Uuda  Cnrincton'a  MktdH^* 


CHAPTER  11. 

CoKTfiARY  to  custom,  during  the  next  few  days  we  aaw  iiotliuf 
further  of  Mr.  Warburton.     Harvey  Prescott  mentioned  camial^ 
that  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  of  his,  some  thirty  mte 
off.     I  was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  him  to  inquire  wham. 
However,  one  evening,  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  he  appeixei 
imexpectedly  and  alone,  making  liimself  very  agreeable  to  boA  J 
myself  and  May.     I  supposed  at  the  time  it  was  fiEkncy,  bat,  1 1 
remember  it  striking  me  that  he  held  her  hand  longer  at  partiBgl 
than  was  his  won't,  he  having  hitherto  honoured  my  unwilfi^ 
fingers  with  that  lingering  clasp ;  and  after  he  had  gone,  there 
a  light  now  on  May's  face  I  did  not  like  to  see  there.     I  was  t«J 
keen  where  she  was  concerned,  and  had  more  than  began  to  knoff 
on  my  own  account  what  that  lightness  meant 

I  was  still  further  disquieted,  as  the  days  went  on,  that  Hu. 
Warburton  should  so  evidently  contrive  to  meet  my  cousin 
I  was  not  with  her.  If  she  drove  into  the  neighbouring  town,  dhl 
was  no  longer  desirous  of  having  me  with  her ;  but  would  tdM 
her  maid  instead,  and  on  these  occasions  she  would  oome  backloolBi; 
ing  charming,  and  too  conscious  to  please  me,  and  admit  that 
had  met  Mr.  Warburton,  and  had  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
was  the  same  in  her  walks,  and  in  her  rides  Mr.  Warburton 
obiquitous.  He  called  seldom  enough  at  the  house,  it  was 
and  when  he  did  come  he  was  very  guarded  in  his  manner  towiidl 
us  both. 

I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  turn  matters  had  takcs^ 
and  my  suspicions  as  to  his  having  disoovered  her  heiress-ilif 
were  now  set  at  rest.    Major  Qunthorpe  had  come  over  to  lundied 
from  Oxford,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  and  Uncle  James  fl 
I,  as  was  very  usual  with  us,  had  carried  him  off  on  a  long  walk 
have  look  at  some  sheep  which  my  uncle  has  just  bought.    It  l 
quite  dusk  when  we  returned.    Major  Gunthorpe  and  I  proceeded! 
once  to  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Uncle  James  standing  in  A 
porch,  giving    directions  to  one  of  the  gardeners.      At  fin* 
thought  there  was  no  one  in  the  room,  it  being  a  very  l<mg  ooeil 
but  as  we  advanced  towards  the  fire  I  became  aware  of  the  preeeBfli-1 
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<^  Mr.  Warburton,  who  languidly  rose  from  his  chair  and  came^ 

iinrard  to  speak  to  me,  while  May  pushing  back  her  chair,  said 

liastilj, 
''  You  find  us  in  the  dark«  Marian ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 

Iste." 
It  was  quite  a  shock  to  me  at  finding  him  thus  Uie^hrtite  with 

nj  cousin,  and  my  face  and  voice  betrayed  what  I  felt  I  suppose 

I  how  there  was  an  angry  bitterness  in  my  tone,  as  I  said,  keep. 

ii^  my  hands  well  in  my  muff  the  while,  to  avoid  having  to  shake 

kands  with  him,  ''It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure'  to  see  you  here, 
]fr.  Warburton,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you  for  some  time,  what- 
I  tier  May  may  have  done.  You  had  much  better  have  been  with 
pudear,"  I  added,  turning  to  her  ;  "it  would  have  done  you  much 
f  mie  good  than  sitting  here  alone." 

[  "Not  alone!"  she  answered,  quickly,  putting  back  her  soft, 
Wiy  hair  behind  her  little  pink  ears,  showing  an  unwonted  flush 
filler  delicate  childish  face,  "  You  have  been  here  a  long  time 
Iwn't  you  1"  she  continued,  glancing  shyly  up  at  Mr.  Warburton. 

answered  her  query  with  a  look  of  intelligence,  and  then  turn* 
S|  to  me,  remarked  airly, 

*'  It's  very  pretty  of  you.  Miss  Neville,  to  reproach  me  with  my 
absence.  I  only  hope  you  will  not  discover  by-and-bye  that  you  see 
loo  much  of  me."  Again  May  and  he  exchanged  looks,  and  I  felt 
ttit  Major  Gunthorpe's  kind  eyes  were  resting  gravely  on  my 
honbled  face.  '*  And  I  ought  to  be,"  he  concluded,  with  a  smile 
^deeply  grateful  and  very  much  flattered  at  the  interest  you  ar 
|K)d  enough  to  take  in  me." 

I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  ^till  more  angry  with  him,  for 
|hcing  me  in  a  false  light  before  Major  Gunthorpe.  I  had  laid 
llfBelf  open  to  the  infatuation  of  being  jealous  of  my  cousin.  I 
lid  laid  myself  open  to  being  suspected  of  showing  an  attachment 
t»  Mr.  Warburton ;  and  intimate  as  I  was  with  Major  Gunthorpe, 
I  was  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  take  him  into  my  confidence ;  so  I 
M  silent,  and  my  silence  may  have  been  mistaken  for  sulkiness. 
.  -  The  two  men  talked  to  each  other  in  a  cold,  disjointed  sort  of 
banner  for  a  few  minutes,  May  putting  in  a  little  word  now  and 
tten,  and  tlien  Major  Gunthorpe  said  good-bye  to  me,  in  rather  a 
lityiog  way,  as  if  he  were  sorry  for  me,  Mvhich  was  very  hard  to 
bear — so  hard  that  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  not  unobserved  by 
ym.  "  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  and  turned  to  go. 
ir.  Warburton,  having  no  excuse  to  linger,  soon  followed  his 
moqile;  he  did  not  eeem  to  be  too  much  at  his  ease  in  my 
■Qienoe. 

Ifo  sooner  had  he  left  us  than  I,  kneeling  down  beside  May, 
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on  the  hearth.rug,  and  entwining  my  arms  lovingly  around  her 
waist,  burst  into  tears,  leaning  my  head  against  her  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  May,  darling,"  1  said,  recovering  myself  with  difficulty^ 
*'  I  can't  help  fearing  that  Mr.  Warburton  is  making  love  to  yov^ 
again,  and  it  makes  me  wretched  to  think  you  should  waste  one^ 
thought  upon  so  imprincipled  and  mercenary  a  man." 

May  drew  herself  away  from  my  encircling  arms  coldly,  and  I 
hardly  knew  it  was  her  voice  when  she  said  : 

**  You  have  made  me  miserable  enough,  Marian,  as  it  is,  bj 
your  heartless  flirtation  with  him.  You  almost  succeeded,  I  know, 
but  not  quite.  He  has  told  me  how  your  beauty  infatuated  hion 
and  intoxicated  him  for  a  brief  while ;  but  how  his  heart  never 
really  wavered  from  me." 

**  And  you  believed  this  ?"  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet,  my  eye* 
flushing  with  angry  scorn;  "yow  believe  that  I  tried  to  come 
between  you  and  what  you  thought  your  happiness.  Couldn't  yoa 
8^"  I  continued^  sofiening,  ^^how  he  sought  me,  how  he  preteodei 
to  admire  me ;  and  can't  you  understand  how  for  your  sake  I  did 
not  repulse  him,  but  tolerated  and  endured  his  attentions,  repog- 
nant  as  they  were  to  me  1  I  understood  clearly,  if  you  did  not^ 
that  it  was  the  rumour  of  my  being  the  heiress  which  caused  him 
to  transfer  them  from  you  to  me  ;  and  now  he  has  heard  the  truth," 
I  cried,  with  growing  excitement,  '*  I  am  certain  of  it :  it  acoountl 
for  everything.  Oh,  May,  dearest,  I  implore  you  to  see  him  as  he 
really  is,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"  You  are  cruel ;  you  are  unkind ;  you  are  unjust,"  blazed  forth  ' 
May,  clasping  her  baby  hands.  "  How  dare  you  say  such  thing*- 
of  him  %  You  love  him  yourself,  you  are  jealous  of  me,  you  gmdge 
me  my  happiness — he  was  afraid  you  would  come  between  us ;  tint 
I  promised  you  never  should.  I  won't  hear  a  word  against  hinu  j 
Go  away,  Marian!  leave  me — 1  won't  listen  to  you." 

**  Has  it  gone  as  far  as  this,"  I  cried  1     "  Oh,  can't  I  save  yoa  \ 
from  this  man  ?     He  does  not  love  you,  May — he  has  said  as  madu  i 
I  know  that  he  is  false,  and  base,  and  heartless,  and  unworthy  of 
you.     Try  and  remember  how  dearly  I  love  you,"  I  cried,  stand*  j 
ing  over  her,  "  and  how  I  would  not  say  these  things  if  I  did  not  ' 
know  them  to  be  true." 

**  I  suppose  you  think,"  said  May,  with  cold  distinction, "  thit 
you  alone  can  be  loved,  for  yourself  and  for  your  beauty,  but  thit  .1 
no  one  would  so  care  for  me.    You  may  underrate  me  as  you  pka3e;<| 
but  you  are  mistaken  altogether." 

"I  underrate  you?"  echoed  I,  sorrowfully;  "why.  May,  it  ill 
because  I  admire  you  so,  and  because  I  love  you  so,  and  rate  yot  \ 
80  highly,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of|  your  being  that  man'i 
irife." 
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70U  must  accustom  yoarself  to  the  idea,  Marian/'  she 
ith  surprising  calmness;  ''for  he  is  to  speak  to  my 
nnow,  and  I  beg  you  will  never  speak  anotb^  word 
in  my  hearing.  He  is  the  soul  of  honour,  and  I  love 
ly  whole  heart." 

at  her  for  some  moments  in  speechless  astonishment, 
old,  self-reliant  girl,  my  clinging,  tender,  affectionate. 
If  Mr.  Warburton*s  influence  had  so  changed  her  and 
ler  now,  how  would  it  be  if  she  became  his  wife  ?  I 
t  and  no  wiish  to  say  anything  further  to  her  just  then, 
another  word  I  quitted  her  al»ruptly,  and  retired  to 
\  of  my  own  room ;  there  to  cry  and  to  lament,  and  to 
composure  before  dinner. 

t  morning,  feeling  low  and  depressed,  and  finding  that 
isly  avoided  me,  I  went  out.  alone,  directly  after  break- 
if  a  long,  brisk  walk  would  recruit  my  spirits.  I  had 
ut  for  a  couple  of  hours,  not  caring  much  where  I  went, 
wly  returning  homewards,  through  a  path  in  the  home 
,  called  the  '*  Lover's  Walk,"  a  thick  leafy  avenue,  the 
rees  closing  over  head,  formed  a  cool  retreat  in  balmy 
was  desolate  enough  in  December.  The  dead  leaves 
ivn  under  foot,  and  the  soughing  of  the  wind  around 
inches  of  the  trees,  harmonised  well  with  my  present 
Iking  along  quietly,  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  I  did 
vey  Prescott,  seated  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  until 
lis  voice. 

feville,"  he  said,  drearily,  "won't  you  stop  a  minute 
ome?" 

rse  I  will,"  I  answered;  **  I  nearly  pastel  you  without 
;"  and  I  held  out^my  hand  to  him  as  I  spoke. 
£  it  in  both  of  his,  and  then  I  saw  that  his  pleasant, 
ish  face,  had  a  sad,  troubled  look  on  it,  which  pained  me 

)u,  too,  in  trouble,  Harvey  ?"  I  said,  calling  him  by  his 
sometimes  did.  "  Has  anything  gone  wrong  with  you  ?" 
iss  Neville,"  he  said,  still  holding  my  hand,  "may  I 
rat  it?  may  I  speak  to  you  about  /i«r?"  and  taking  my 
ionsent,  he  continued — 

been  very  uneasy  the  last  few  days  at  the  way  that 
>urton  has  been  hanging  about  your  cousin  May,  and  I 
wouldn't  put  it  off  any  longer,  but  come  and  tell  her  at 
nry  fond  I  was  of  her,  and  ask  her  to  give  me  a  little 
I  time  she  might  come  to  care  for  me  ?"  . 
*  I  asked,  dejectedly,  turning  when  we  had  reached  the 
ivenue,  "  what  did  she^say !"  I  asked  the  question  idljr 
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io  help  him  on  with  his  story,  well  knowing  the  natuxe 
answer  he  had  received. 

**  She  listened  to  me  very  quietly/'  he  said,  "  withoal 
interrupting  me^  and  I  thought  from  her  silence  that  perha 
•didn't  dislike  me  and  would  tell  me  so ;  so,  you  see,  I  wasn' 
pared  for  what  she  did  say.  She  put  out  her  little  hand  t 
and  I  saw  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her  voice  wai 
firm,  a  firmness  I  didn't  like,  it  seemed  to  cut  off  all  hope,  i 
said — *I'm  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Prescott;  but  you  m 
ihink  of  me  in  this  way.  I  could  never  care  for  your  as  you  \ 
it  is  quite  impossible.  I  shall  always  like  you  very  much  as  a 
firiend,  but  not  in  that  way.'  Then,  Marian,  I  was  so  stun 
43urprised,  and  pained  by  her  answer  that  I  said  hotly  :  *  I 
how  it  is — I  have  to  thsmk  Warburton  for  this.  Is  it  quite  ho] 
May?  I  don't  believe  any  one  can  love  you  as  I  do.  I'll  wai 
so  long.  Wait  till  you  try  and  and  like  me.'  She  smiled  f 
and  shook  her  head,  and  I  saw  I  had  no  chance  now  if  I  eve 
any.  So  I  left  her,  Marian,  and  you  found  me  here.  I'm 
hard  hit  indeed.  I  had  no  idea  I  should  feel  it  like  this.  D 
.think  I  am  a  great  fool,  Marian  ?  and  is  it — it  must  be — ^Warl 
who  has  won  her  from  me  1" 

**  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  your  knowing  it,  Harve 
answered,  dejectedly.  ''  From  what  May  said  to  me  last  n 
fear  it  will  not  be  a  secret  long,  and  I  fear  to  think  that — ^well,  I 
know  what  I  do  fear,  but  everything  for  her.  If  she  had  but 
for  you,  Harvey,"  I  added,  laying  my  hand  impulsively  on  his 
''  how  happy  it  would  have  made  me !  but,  as  it  is,  he  is  to 
to  Uncle  James  to-day." 

"  To-day !"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice;  "  so  soon,  it  is  L 
all  over.  How  blind  I  have  been  ;  but  I  declare  to  you  ti 
last  few  day  I  always  believed  Warburton  was  the  last  man  to 
of  marrying,  his  ways  of  life  are  so  opposed  to  the  idea,  and 
said,  lowering  his  voice,  **  there  are  not  many  fathers  wou 
him  marry  their  daughters.  He  has  led  a  very  dissipated  lif 
there  are  many  stories  about  him  which,  of  course,  you  coi 
understand.  It  didn't  matter  to  any  one  much,  as  long 
remained  single ;  but  what  will  the  Admiral  say  to  his  gan 
propensities— they  are  too  well-known ;  and  then  an  ecwrU 
which — ^but  I  musn't  say  these  things  to  you,  and  you 
think  it  was  a  good  deal  of  jealously  on  ray  part." 

**0h,  Harvey,"  I  exclaimed,  clasping  my  hands,  **can 
nothing  to  save  her  from  him?  she  won't  listen  to  me.  Co 
you  tell  Uncle  James  all  you  know,  everything  1" 

"  No,  Marian, '  'he  replied,  sorrowfully ;  "  it  would  be  quite : 
aible;  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  look  despicable  in  her  eyes. 
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joa?    No,  I  can  do  nothing  ;  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  away 
/or  a  time.    I  shall  bear  it  better  at  a  distance,  I  hope.    I  never  can  ' 
foij^et  your  goodness  to  me  Marian,"  he  added,  in  a  husky  voice, 
sizing  both  my  hands  in  his  and  pressing  thorn  to  his  lips. 

"I  was  intensely  sorry  to  see  this  handsome  stalwart  young 
Harvey  Prescott  so  completely  overcome,  and  withal  so  manly  in  the 
lielliDg  of  his  simple  love  story ;  and  there  was  infinite  pity  and 
■affection  in  my  eyes  as  I  raised  them  to  his,  neither  did  I  instantly 
withdraw  my  bands  from  his  grasp.  "  Poor  Harvey  !*'  I  murmured, 
lending  towards  him,  "  if  I  were  your  sister  I  could  not  feel  more 
•wrry  for  you  than  I  do."  We  were  standing  midway  in  the  Lovers' - 
"Walk,  and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  from  Harvey's  face  they  fell  on  the 
%ure  of  Major  Gunthorpe,  standing  within  two  yards  of  us,  and 
dose  enough  to  have  heard  my  last  words.  He  could  not  advance 
^thout  passing  us,  neither  could  he  retreat,  as  Uncle  James  was 
d»B  behind.  They  had  entered  the  centre  of  the  walk  by  a  little 
gate  concealed  by  a  clump  of  trees  and  brushwood,  leading  into  a 
meadow,  and  we  had  not  heard  the  approaching  footsteps  over  the 
«ft  grass  until  they  were  close  upon  us.  The  voice  of  Uncle  James 
Iroke  the  awkward  silence.  He  had  not  yet  passed  through  the  gate, 
but  had  stopped  to  say,  "  Look  here,  Gunthorpe ;  I  gave  £22  for 
that  cow  last  week,  and  she  doesn't  give  anything  like  the  milk  I 
«pected.  They  tell  me  she  don't  eat;  I  wish  I  hadn't  bought 
W,  upon  my  word  I  do. — Well,  Marian,  out  for  a  walk  ?*'  he  said, 
joining  Major  Gunthorpe,  while  I  hastened  my  steps  to  where  they 
*ere  standing,  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

**I  have  been  as  far  as  the  new  farm,  Uncle,  and  am  quite 
tired." 

"  You  look  rather  done  up,  my  dear — all  the  better  for  luncheon. 
Ah,  you'll  come  iu,  Gunthorpe ;  won't  you  ?  By-the-bye,  Harvey,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about  that  under-keeper  of  your  father's,"  and 
bestrode  forward  with  Harvey  a  little  in  his  rear,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed  in  a  very  kind  voice  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
keeper.  Major  Gunthorpe  and  I  followed  them  slowly  and  steadily, 
I  meditating  how  best  to  account,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  for 
J^iog  discovered  consoling  Harvey.  Of  course,  he  must  know,  I 
^ught,  how  fond  this  fine  fellow  was  of  May,  and  a  word  would 
le  sufficient  as  far  as  my  part  was  concerned  ;  so  I  said  frankly, 
without  a  shade  of  embarrasment  in  voice  and  manner,  "  When  you 
came  up  just  now.  Major  Gunthorpe,  Harvey  Prescott  was  telling 
me  be  thought  it  best  for  him  to  go  away  ;  and  I  suppose  he  will. 
I  wish  I  had  a  brotber  like  him.  I  feel  such  a  great  affection  ami 
esteem  for  him.  I  told  him  I  would  always  be  a  sister  to  him.  Still 
JCftjor  Gunthorpe  was   silent.     I  glanced  up  at  his  face,   it  was 
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more  stern  and  sallow  and  set  than  usual,  and  he  looked  old< 
I  thought  be  had  looked  before. 

*' How  full  this  life  is  of  cross-purposes!"  I  remarked 
^'  it  seems  as  if  the  best  and  the  noblest  come  o£f  the  woi 
wi^h  I  ( ou  d  have  taved  poor  Harvey  this  sorrow  ;  but  wha 
dol" 

"If  he  has  your  pity,  Miss  Neville,  and  your  sympathy 
not  so  biidly  off,  after  all,"  remarked  he,  somewhat  bitt 
thought ;  '*'  he  is  lucky  in  finding  even  that  much." 

"  I  looked  at  him  questioningly,  ratlier  puzzled  by  his  n 
but  made  no  reply  ;  for  Uncle  James  and  Harvey  had  halt 
kissing-gate,  from  whence  a  small  foothpath  diverged  ii 
Prescott  domains,  which  adjoined  those  of  my  Uncle.  As  we  c 
with  them  Harvey  was  saying,  "  No  ;  I  won't  come  in 
thank  you,  Admiral.  I  have  promised  to  drive  into  Oxford  \i 
father  this  afternoon— you  are  coming  too,  ain't  you,  Guntb 
^e  added,  turning  to  him. 

"  I  suppose  so,  Prescott,"  he  said,  quietly,  then  turned  su 
to  where  I  was  standing,  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  *'  Good-bye 
Neville !  good-bye  1" 

I  gave  him  my  hand  silently,  which  he  scarcely  took  with 
droppmg  it  instantly  ;  and  raising  his  hat  and  nodding  pleasai 
my  Uncle,  he  strode  across  the  field  and  up  the  hill,  followed 
more  leisurely  by  Harvey.  I  followed  his  retreating  figure  w 
«yes  until  he  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  and  was  lost  to  vie 
tiien  walked  homewards  with  Uncle  James,  who  was  rather  c 
certed  at  Harvey  carrying  oflF  the  only  fellow  worth  talking  to 

"Come  here,  Marian!"  he  cried,  some  three  hours  late; 
crossed  the  hall,  coming  in  from  my  afternoon  drive  in  thi 
carriage,  '*  I  went  to  speak  to  you.  The  tones  of  his  voice  ind 
that  a  storm  was  brewing.  He  closed  the  door  of  his  little 
fiaying, "  What  is  all  this  ]  how  long  have  you  known  it  1  why 
I  told  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  May  marry  a  felloe 
cut  a  shilling — a  fellow  like  that !  Why  couldn't  she  have  t 
£sincy  to  Harvey  Prescott,  I  should  like  to  know,  orGunthoip* 
to  a  racing,  betting,  gambling,  dissipated  fellow  like  Warb 
I've  no  patience  with  her !"  He  paused  a  few  seconds  qui 
cf  breath  and  as  I  didn't  care  to  interrupt  him,  he  began 
refreshed. 

^'  I  told  him  my  mind  plainly  enough.  I  said  to  him,  as 
to  May,  that  I  was  her  guardian  ;  and  he  wasn't  the  sort  o 
I  wished  her  to  marry,  and  that  there  had  better  be  an  end 
and  I  wasn't  going  to  allow  it — and  she  needn't  think  it- 
wasn't  going  to  be  talked  into  anything  so  foolish ;  and  tb 
mv  answer." 
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'*  What  did  she  say  V*  1  asked,  relieved  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken,  and  yet  grieved  for  what  I  knew  May  would  suflfer.  *'  How 
did  she  bear  it  ?**  I  asked  again. 

"Oh,  she  cried  and  coaxed,  and  cried  again,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  ;  and  you  had  better  go  up  to  her  Marian.  I'ye^ 
no  objection  to  young  women  marrying,*'  he  muttered.  "  The  sooner 
the  better — at  seventeen,  if  they  like.  They  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  good  wives  and  obey  their  husbands ;  but  they  must 
marry  respectable  men,  not  scamps — we  all  know  what  they  want. 
Why  don't  you  go,  Marian?"  he  added  testily,  seeing  that  I  still 
sat  looking  at  him,  evincing  no  alacrity  to  depart. 

'*What  can  I  say  to  May?"  I  asked,  as  I  now  slowly  and 
languidly  moved  towards  the  door. 

**  Say  ?  Why  tell  her  not  to  be  a  fool— the  fellow's  not  worth 
a  thought.  You  know  what  to  say,  of  course,  without  you  are  int 
love  with  him  too.  I  don't  understand  women,"  he  added,  as  I  left 
the  room ;  '*  they  are  all  alike.  If  there  is  a  nice  fellow  after  them, 
they  haven't  the  sense  to  see  it." 

I  went  upstairs  unwillingly  enough.  I  tried  May's  door  and 
found  it  locked  on  the  inside,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  my  gentle 
appeal  for  admittance,  I  went  sorrowfully  to  my  own  room,  and, 
throwing  myself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire,  I  tried  to  think  it  all  out  t 
but  from  what  I  had  recently  experienced  of  May's  firmness — I 
might  call  it  hardness — of  character,  I  foresaw  that  her  surrender 
would  not  be  an  unconditional  one. 

A  weary  two  months  followed — weary  to  all  of  us.  May- 
pined  and  fretted,  and  at  last  worried  herself  into  a  low, 
nervous  state  of  depression,  and  very  painful  to  witness. 
By  degrees  she  refused  to  leave  the  house,  and  then  kept  her 
room,  and  soon  afterwards  her  bed,  declaring  she  would  never 
leave  it  unless  Uncle  James  withdrew  his  cruel  opposition.  Towards 
me  she  still  preserved  a  sort  of  semi-hostility,  accusing  me,  I  knew 
in  her  heart,  of  having  prompted  him  to  act  as  he  had  done.  I  felt 
the  change  bitterly — our  lives  seemed  so  broken  up,  and  I  could 
but  hate  with  bitter  hatred  the  man  who  had  thus  estranged  us 
from  each  other.  I  knew  also,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  reason  of  his 
seeking  May's  hand.  I  no  longer  suspected.  I  now  knew.  Uncle 
James  and  I  had  gone  over  one  day  by  train  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
Colonel  Bennett's,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's.  May,  as 
asual,  pleaded  indisposition  as  a  reason  for  remaining  at  home. 
After  luncheon,  Mrs.  Bennett  took  me  into  the  boudoir,  a  snug 
little  sitting-room,  upstairs,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about 
old  times.  She  was  very  motherly  and  kind,  and  seemed  to  take  t<v 
Kne  as  if  she  had  known  me  for  years,  instead  of  a  few  hours." 

*'*'  I  inAk  your  cousin  had  come  with  you,  my  dear,"  she  sakl^ 
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"  How  wonderfully  this  is  like  May,"  I  cried,  ezaminin; 
ivory  miniature,  even  to  the  soft  hair  falling  over  her  forehead 
May's  fair  hair  has  the  same  pretty  wave  about  it,  and  the 
trick  of  so  falling  into  tiny  rings  and  curls ;  and  the  smile  an 
eyes  are  so  like  hers — it's  a  wonderful  likeness  !" 

**  So  Mr.  Warburton  was  saying,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett, 
pleased.  "  I  showed  it  him  one  day,  when  he  was  staying  hen 
was  talking  about  the  Miss  Nevilles,  Marian,  and  seemed  to 
that  your  mother  was  the  rich  Miss  Bradley ;  but  I  said  no,  i 
all,  when  I  had  heard  his  description  of  you  both  ;  and  I  wen 
brought  down  that  miniature  to  show  him,  and  I  said  thi 
description  of  the  Miss  Neville  he  called  May  was,  I  tho 
the  image  of  this  picture,  and  he  agreed  with  me,  though  h 
very  much  surprised  at  first.  Now  we  have  come  home  for 
I  hope  I  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you  and  your  pretty  cousin, 
said,  giving  me  a  hearty  kiss. 

**  When  was  Mr.  Warburton  over  here?"  I  asked,  retr 
the  kind  old  lady's  kiss,  and  wondering  whether  I  should  tell 
the  mischief — irreparable  mischief  she  had  unconsciously  done 

"Let  me  see!"  she  returned,  meditatively;  "it  was  ea 
December.     I  think  it  was  the  14th  he  came,  because^  I  reme 
it  was  my  dear  husband's  birthday,   and  we  had  a   housefi 
shooting ;  and  the  servants  had  a  dance ;  and  we  all  went 
and  looked  on.     Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was  the  14th." 

*'  I  thought  so,"  I  said,  half  aloud ;   "  I  was  sure  of  it." 

**  What  was  you  sure  of,  my  dear?"  she  asked,  kindlv. 


)  been  mistaken,  so  completely  mistaken  in  him ;  he  had 
J  liked  me  once ;  a  little,  at  any  rate  ;  while  I  had  grown 
or  him,  and  to  look  for  news  of  him  more  than  I  was  willinjr 
J,  even  to  myself ;  and  the  bitter  humiliation  of  feeling  that 

so,  and  that  I  was  nothing  to  him,  made  my  cheeks  tingle 
ime  when  thinking  of  this,  even  when  alone,  which  I 
jr  was  now ;  for  Harvey  Prescott  had  gone  abroad,  as  he 
mated  he  would  do  ;  and  Uncle  James  was  confined  to  the 
J  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  he  was  trying  to  exorcise 
ry  imaginable  remedy,  and  which  rendered  him  additionally 

and  short-tempered,  and  intolerant  of  female  society ;  suffer- 
>ne  but  Anthony  to  approach  him,  and  expressing  a  frequent 
Eit  he  could  ship  off  his  cargo  of  women  to  some  port  or 
md  issuing  various  eccentric  and  slightly  contradictory 
sometimes  sending  for  me  to  hear  them,  and  sometimes 
the  fancy  took  him. 

aster  wants  you  very  particular,  miss,  directly  after  break, 
iid  old  Anthony  to  me  one  morning.  It  was  Valentine's- 
emember,  and  the  long,  hard  frost  had  at  last  broken  up. 
that  the  frost  that  had  frozen  round  one's  heart  could  break 

I  thought,  as  I  looked  sadly  out  of  the  window  of  the 

leading  to  my  uncle's  library,  and  saw  the  pale,  cold  gleams 
Tebruary  sun  trying  to  make  things  look  a  little  leas  cheerless 

und  the  Admiral,  as  usual,  seated  in  his  deep  leather  chair 
side  of  the  huge  blazing  fire,  his  foot  supported  on  a  high 
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iroman  the  less  for  me  to  look  after." 

"  Does  May  know  of  this  V  I  ventured  to  ask  meekly, 
fiinking  heart. 

**  Of  course  she  does,"  was  the  pettish  answer.  "  I  told 
might  have  her  own  way,  and  marry  him  to  morrow  if  she  ] 
better  than  making  herself  ill.  I've  done  what  I  could,  an< 
will  be  wretched,  why,  she  must ;  but,  besides,  she  as  good 
me  that  if  I  wouldn't  give  my  consent,  they  would  do  witl 
and  I  believe  she  would  too ;  and  I  don't  want  a  scandal- 
strong  girl  !" 

"  Poor  May  !*'  I  said,  sighing ;  the  tears  rising  to  my  ey 
hope  she  will  be  happy;  but  I  fear  lor  her  very  much." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Marian,"  retorted  her  uncle,  with  a 
**  what's  the  use  of  your  crying?  Women  are  all  alike,  alway 
for  some  reason  or  other.  They  are  the  most  unreasonable  ci 
in  the  world.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Warburton,' 
tip  an  open  one  from  a  table  close  to  his  chair,  as  he  spoke,  ' 
you  may  read  if  you  like.  He  will  be  down  in  a  day  or  tw 
"wishes  the  marriage  to  be  as  soon  as  possible.  I  suppose  h< 
I  shall  change  my  mind/'  he  added,  laughing  gravely;  "it 
likely  she  will  change  hers,  now  that  she  can  have  her  o^ 
You've  only  to  tell  a  woman  to  please  herself,  and  do  as  she 
And  she's  pretty  sure  to  be  as  meek  as  a  lamb ;  and  do 
choose.  I  know  the  sex  by  this  time,  I- fancy."  Andthei 
James  suddenly  diverged  into  monetary  matters,  to  ? 
listened  with  as  much  attention  as  I  could  then  command, 
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'her  fidr  skin  like  ivory,  while  amethyst  earrings  were  in  her  tinv 
-ears,  and  her  slender  throat  was  encircled  with  a  broad  band  of  gold, 
from  which  a  gold  and  amethyst  locket  depended.  She  stood  hy 
the  fire,  caressing  lovingly  a  ring — a  broad  gold  band,  pet  with 
diamonds  and""opals,  which  glittered  brightly  in  the  fire-light.  I 
went  up  to  her,  and  gently  took  her  hand,  looking  intently  at  the 
ring,  and  then  quietly  re' eased  it  again,  not  having  words  fitting 
the  occasion  ready  at  command. 

"  It  seems  you  can't  even  condescend  to  admire  the  first  present 
to  me,  Marian,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  hurt  tone.  "  Poor  Warner  ! 
lie  is  very  unlucky  ;  I  am  sorry  you  hate  him  so." 

**  I  wish  he  hadn't  given  you  opals,"  I  rejoined,  without  noticing 
her  concluding  remark ;  "they  always  bring  ill-luck  with  them. 
I've  poor  mamma's  opal  ring — her  engagement  ring,  you  remember 
it, — but  she  said  I  was  never  to  wear  it." 

**  I  am  not  superstitious,"  remarked  she,  coldly,  though  with  a 
slight  uneasiness  in  her  voice,  "  and  I  like  this  ring  beyond  any- 
thing he  could  have  given  me,"  and  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

After  this  afternoon  we  tacitly  avoided  speaking  of  Warner 
Warburton,  though  we  grew  more  at  our  ease  with  each  other^ 
having  so  many  things  to  discuss  relating  to  the  approaching 
-wedding.  We  talked  of  the  bridesmaids,  the  breakfast,  the 
trousseau,  the  wedding  guests,  and  the  wedding  presents — but  of 
the  bridegroom,  never.  His  visits  were  brief  and  flying  ones,  and 
I  studiously  avoided  him,  as  he  as  studiously  avoided  me. 

Harvey  Prescott  was  at  home  again.  His  father  had  a  rather 
bad  attack  of  gout,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  serious ;  so 
Harvey  had  been  summoned,  and,  like  a  dutiful  son,  had  come 
without  delay  ;  but  as  yet  wo  had  not  seen  him. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  wedding,  or  rather  the  evening  before. 
The  morning  had  been  a  true  April  morning — shower  and  sunshine, 
48unshine  and  shower ;  but  towards  evening  the  a'u*  became  quite 
frosty,  and  the  wind  blew  in  keen  gusts  around  the  house,  rendering 
the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  fires  within  doors  very  acceptable  and 
inspiriting,  at  least  to  me  if  not  to  the  others  ;  for  the  six  weeks  of 
■bustle  and  anticipation,  and  preparation  for  the  coming  morrow  had 
been  the  reverse  of  a  jubilant  time  to  me.  Every  day  and  every 
Jiour  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  time,  not  long  ago,  when  May 
.and  I  had  had  every  thought  and  hope  in  common ;  and  what  I 
was  now  experiencing  was  I  knew  but  a  foretaste  of  what  her 
marriage  would  bring  to  me  —a  complete  and  entire  separation 
between  us ;  and  worse  than  this  was  the  knowledge  that  May  was 
•quite  content  that  it  should  be  so.  Several  of  the  wedding  guests 
were  expected  this  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  my  room  early,  and^ 
.for  want  of  something  to  divert  my  mind  from  its  melancholy  groove^ 


candles  were  placed  everywhere,  while  the  tire  blazed  lu 
grate,  and  May  stood  at  the  dressing  table  with  her  je^ 
iShe  turned  at  ray  entrance,  with  a  pearl  necklet  in  h 
and  what  a  lovely  vision  she  was  in  her  bridal  robes  of 
lace  and  orange-blossoms !  Ue  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  e] 
with  happiness  and  excitement,  and  her  lips  wreathed  wit 
of  pardonable  triumph. 

"  How  do  you  like  me?"  she  cried,  and  her  voice  h 
thing  of  its  old  confiding  ring  about  it,  I  fancied.  **  I  i 
on  my  dress  to-night.  I  shall  be  thinking  of  somethinc 
morrow." 

"  I  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  her  forehead  and  on  h 
and  I  am  ahraid  she  felt  the  teardrops  I  left  there ;  for 
denly  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  exclaiming  ale 
fiionately, 

''  Forgive  me,  dear,  dear  Marian  1  and  try  to  like  him  1 
my  sake." 

Silently  I  returned  her  embrace,  and  then  she  said  gail 
ing  the  beautiful  necklace,  "  Wait  a  moment,  Marian ;  I 
on  the  veil  too." 

**0h,  Mayl"  I  said,  shuddering,  I  know  not  why.  * 
pray  don't !  it's  so  unlucky,  you  know." 

May  laughed  a  silvery  little  laugh.  "  Don't  be  r 
Marian,"  she  said;  and  unfolding  a  magnificent  lace  veil 
ceeded  to  adjust  it  on  her  fair  head,  already  crowned  wit 
blossoms.     Lightly  she  threw  the  delicate  lace  over  her  e 
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JRHD  her  bed,  and  rashed  wildly  after  her.  I  seized  her  in  my  arms, 
lA  endeavoured  to  wrap  her  in  it ;  but,  wild  with  fears,  she  threw 
toff,  and  ran,  with  firightful  haste,  down  the  staircase  and  into  the 
all  below,  one  blaze  of  fire — ^fanned  and  heightened  by  the  draught 
rhich  met  her  on  every  side ;  even  the  hall.door  stood  open,  as  I 
fierwaids  learnt.  One  glance  showed  me  that  I  also  was  in 
Ames^ fanned  by  the  same  causes;  then  my  presence  of  mind 
ompletely  forsook  me,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  screaming  for 
dp.  It  came, — ^I  heard  hurried  footsteps  ;  I  felt  a  strong  arm 
bovn  round  me,  and  remembered  no  more. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  which  I  believe  I  did  almost  imme* 
li&tdy,  I  found  Major  Gunthorpe*s  arm  was  round  me,  and  that 
diooat — a  great  Ulster — covered  me  completely,  and  had  smothered 
nd  extinguished  the  flames. 

"You  are  safe,  my  darling!"  he  whispered;  ^*  I  was  only  just  in 

fine;  another  moment,  and "     He  finished  the  sentence  by 

biding  me  closer  to  him.  And  then  friends,  who  had  just  arrived^ 
ud  servants,  who  were  just  too  late,  hurried  up  the  staircase  to 
ofoaesistance. 

"Where  is  May?"  I  cried,  in  a  be¥rildered  kind  of  way.  " Let 
ne  go  to  her.     Is  she  much  hurt  ?" 

**We  don't  know  yet,"  some  one  answered  ;  "  They  have  taken 
kttinto  the  library,  and  Mr.  Prescott  has  gone  for  Dr.  Jones.  You 
niBn't  go  to  her  just  at  present." 

Then  followed  exclamations  of  surprise  and  wonder  that  I  hid 
witained  no  further  injury  than  the  destruction  of  my  dress,  and 
•Wigratulations  for  my  opportune  rescue.  And  then  I  discovered, 
to  my  dismay,  that  my  preserver's  hand  and  wrist  were  badly  burnt, 
4ongh  he  insisted  it  was  a  mere  nothing.  However,  he  submitted 
^th  a  very  good  grace  to  my  efforts  to  dress  it  with  the  remedies 
•riginally  intended  for  my  own.  After  making  myself  presentable, 
Ilurried  down  stairs,  anxious  for  tidings  of  May.  Major  Gun- 
^Ijwpe  was  apparently  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Come  in  here,"  he  said,  gravely,  leading  the  way  into  the 
™^-room,  where  the  table  was  laid  with  a  splendour  befitting 
^occasion,  but  which  now  seemed  to  mock  us  with  its  invitation 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

"The  doctor  is  with  your  poor  little  cousin,  and  your  uncle 
^ged  you  would  stay  here  till  he  came  for  you.  She  is  too  much 
■*tto  be  moved. 

*0h!"  I  cried,  clasping  my  hands  round  his  arm,  the  tears 
'^"^M&ing  down  my  cheeks,  ''Do  not  keep  mefiromher.  Tell 
^whatthereistoheart" 

**I  am  afraid  she  is  badly  hurt,  Marian ;  but  we  must  wait  for 
*»  Godot's  report." 


but  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,  Marian,  calling  for  help ; 
xushed  upstairs  to  find  you,  and  I  was  not  too  soon/'  he 
with  a  faint  smile,  and  the  poor  bandaged  hand  was  laid  foi 
jny  shoulder,  and  rested  there. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  his  grave  face  for  one  moment,  ai 
such  a  tender,  fond  look  there  that  my  heart  throbbed  witb 
spite  of  its  little  pain.  "  My  love,' '  he  said,  kissing  me  impu 
**  I  never  thought  you  cared  for  me  ;  I  fancied  till  yesterd 
were  going  to  marry  Warburton ;  and  I  thought  Harvey  was 
ing  his  heart  about  you,  poor  fellow  !" 

**  You  ought  not  to  have  kept  away,"  I  said,  reproachful 
have  suffered  so  much,  thinking,  believing  I  was  nothing  tc 
Then  a  great  wave  of  happiness  swept  over  my  soul,  as  I : 
that  from  henceforth  the  love  of  this  good  man  was  all  m 
.^md  that  my  craving  for  his  love  and  sympathy,  would  I 
satisfied.  Few  could  ever  know  the  loneliness  of  heart  tha 
known  since  May  had  learnt  to  do  without  my  affection, 
my  aching  head  against  his  arm,  and  cried  quietly  and  s 
partly  for  sorrow  for  what  had  befallen  my  poor  May.  Tbei 
James  came  in, leaning  on  a  stick,  looking  both  subdued  and  i 
evinced  no  surprise  at  seeing  us  thus  together,  but  beckone 
follow  him.  We  crossed  the  hall,  and  as  I  softly  turned  th< 
of  the  library-door,  my  quick  ears  caught  his  low,  whispere 
to  Major  Gunthorpe,  which  were  evidently  not  intended  for 

*'  The  shock  to  her  nervous  system  has  been  too  gre^ 
Jones  has  very  little  hope  of  her." 
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*  bridal  morning  dawned  bright  and  cloudless.  The  sun 
ra4iantl7  on  her  pale,  still  face,  as  it  would  have  shone  on 
she  beea  a  happy  bride ;  all  was  the  same  in  heaven  and 
kving  that  she  was  not.  Instead  of  the  bridal  peal  that 
lave  rung  out  on  this  her  bridal  day,  the  death-bell  now 
intervals,  booming  heavily  in  the  keen  cold  air,  and  was 
iting  the  bridegroom  received  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
s  sent  him  the  previous  evening,  he  drew  up  at  the  hall- 
)Qce  again  he  appeared  at  Stanton  Hall  on  the  day  of  May's 
but  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  cold  reserve,  saying  little  to 
reluming  to  town  immediately  after  the  sad  ceremony. 


1  Major  Gunthorpe's  wife  now.  It  is  twelve  months  since 
ible  calamity  overtook  our  May.  Our  wedding  was  of  the 
;  we  were  married  at  Florence,  whither  Uncle  James  and  I 
B  for  change  of  scene,  followed  by  Major  Qunthorpe. 
:  May's  fortune  had  come  to  me — it  had  been  so  willed  by 
ber,  ihBX  in  the  event  of  her  dyisg  unmarried  I  was  to  in. 
t.      This  was  a  contingency  I  neither  knew  of  nor  con. 

Bd. 

[e  James,  who  had  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  my  husband, 
3d  us  both  to  make  one  home  with  him  at  Stanton  Hall, 
e  had  now  once  more  returned,  he  haying  sold  out  of  the 
t  immediately  after  our  marriage. 


When  we  speak  of  an  educated  person,  we  mean  one 
generally  enlightened  and  well-informed ;  if  a  woman,  si 
not  only  possess  a  smattering  of  science,  but  must  be  a  lii 
£eu:  as  a  superficial  knowledge  of  two  or  three  modem  la 
and  no  acquaintance  with  their  literature,  gives  her  a  claii 
title ;  and  she  certainly  is  expected  to  be  able  to  sing  and 
piano,  and  not  to  be  ignorant  of  art  in  general.  And  it 
acquirement  of  these  things  that  girls,  from  their  seventl 
seventeenth  year,  are  kept  in  the  schoolroom,  and  worke 
many  machines,  in  a  sort  of  groove,  without  any  regard  to  < 
of  temperament  or  diversity  of  gifts.  Solid  instruction- 
arithmetic,  writing,  history,  geography,  and  English  comp 
should,  of  course,  be  bestowed  on  all  alike,  but  in  mere  ac 
ments  why  should  not  the  bias  of  a  girl's  mind  be  noted 
things  she  is  observed  to  have  most  talent  for  assiduously  c 
so  that  there  may  at  least  be  a  hope  of  her  excelling  in  oi 
What  can  be  more  misjudged,  for  iostance,  than  for  one 
no  music  in  her  nature  to  be  kept  strum-strumming  for  a 
two  a  day,  ruining  a  piano  1  wasting  time,  trying  her  ow 
and  torturing  all  who  listen?  She  may  by  constant  drudge 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  but  if  the  soul  for 
wanting,  can  never  hope  to  play  so  as  to  give  pleasure 
herself  or  others.  Another  may  be  an  enthusiastic  mus 
she  is  not  suffered  to  spend  more  than  one  hour  in  the  tw 
upon  it,  for  fear  of  neglecting  her  dancing,  her  drawing, 
work,  her  French,  Italian,  or  German ;  and  for  solid  insti 
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enerations,  that  Pope  should  exclaim,  ''  Most  women  have 
.cters  at  all.'*     The  truth  is,  the  greater  part  of  their  time 

in  the  acquirement  of  showy  accomplishments ;  and  what 
learn  of  solid  subjects  is  just  got  by  rote,  like  so  many 

the  understanding  is  not  exercised,  nor  are  the  reasoning 
Irawn  out — and  this  is  just  what  women  require  most ;  of 

generally  have  plenty,  but  it  is  not  often  accompanied  by 
idgment,  for,  as  Locke  says,  '^  Wit  consists  of  an  assem- 
ideas,  and  the  putting  them  together  with  quickness  and 

judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  separating  carefully  one 
other  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference^ 
to  avoid  being  misled,  by  similitude  and  affinity,  to  take 
ig  for  another."  For  want  of  being  taught  to  think 
ily,  and  reason  justly,  women,  if  they  have  any  brains  in 
d,  grow  up  one-sided  and  prejudiced,  with  their  heads  full 
fused  mass  of  inconsistent  ideas  ;  if  they  reason  at  all,  it  is 
3ces8  of  iinfedr  induction,  like  Voltaire's  famous  traveller, 
stppening  to  have  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  red-haired 
r,  at  the  first  inn  at  which  he  stopped  in  Alsace,  wrote 
1  his  note- book,  ''All  the  men  of  Alsace,  drunkards;  all 
len,  red-haired."  Now,  why  is  this  ?  It  is  no  answer  to 
women  are  not  naturally  logical,  as  if  the  habit  of  grasping 
3ral  features,  as  well  as  details  of  a  subject,  as  if  reasoning, 
and  familiarity  with  the  evidences  of  perception,  were 
f  hich  come  by  instinct.  Genius,  I  allow,  is  given  only  to  a 
t  a  habit  of  reflecting  and  reasoning  well  and  justly  is  to  be 
I  by  all  who  are  not  utterly  imbecile.  I  would  have  logic 
[lite  AJi  mnnh  a  nenes.qarv  nart  of  a  skirl's  education  as  it  is 
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distinct  ideas  upon  every  subject  presented  to  it ;  unless  the  habi 
be  formed  of  surveying  a  thing  in  all  its  properties  and  relations,^ 
as  to  prevent  inconsistencies^  confusion  of  thought,  the  drawio^g 
false  conclusions,  or  the  being  led  away  by  shadows.  Enowle^^ 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  **  general  illumination  of  mind ;"  but  if  one  i:^ 
venture  to  diflfer  from  **the  great  lexicographer,"  that  s^eo?^ 
fcarely  a  precise  definition  of  the  term,  as  distinguished  itom 
wisdom ;  Cowper,  I  think,  puts  it  more  accurately  when  he  say^; 

''  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
"Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

Men  and  women  too,  in  going  through  life,  need  the  one  ^ 
much  as  the  other ;  and  it  is  just  this  want  of  mental  cultui^ 
which  leads  to  true  wisdom,  that  is  so  seldom  thought  of  in  tl^ 
programme  of  most  girls'  education.  I  would  not,  for  a  momen^ 
have  it  supposed  that  I  advocate  a  neglect  of  the  cultivation  ^ 
external  graces, — certainly  not ;  I  only  urge  that  these  should  ncs 
be  the  first  thing  thought  of;  that  they  should  not  be  simply  - 
veneering,  but  have  a  solid  and  firm  basis  to  rest  on,  so  thai 
women  may  cease  to  be  the  mere  dolls,  the  characterless,  insipm.< 
nonentities  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  ;  that  they  may  no  longer  iliC 
on  caprice,  rather  than  principle,  and  be  so  utterly  weak  vck€ 
prejudiced,  and  taken  up  with  trivialities,  their  thoughts  moving,  as 
Holmes  sa^s,  in  '*  such  a  small  circle,  that  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion gives  you  an  arc  long  enough  to  determine  their  whole  curve." 

Thank  Heaven,  there  are  women  who  use  the  faculties  Qod  has 
given  them,  who  read  and  reflect  wisely  and  well,  and  whosa 
actions  are  governed  by  judgment  and  common  sense ;  but  is  oot 
this  rather  in  spite  of  than  owing  to  their  education?  BecaoiB 
they  refused  to  believe  that  when  they  left  the  school-room  it  wi« 
simply  to  **  enjoy  life;  '  that  is  to  say,  to  go  to  as  many  balls anl 
parties  as  came  within  their  reach,  to  dress,  dance,  flirt,  and  mak^ 
themselves  as  attractive  as  possible,  and,  finally,  to  marry  well/* 
There  is  the  mischief  of  it  I  "What  can  be  worse  for  girls  than  the 
way  in  which  they  are  brought  up  to  look  upon  marriage  as  aneixi 
and  object  in  life,  rendering  them,  by  their  consequent  loveof  drefl^ 
of  society,  and  the  cultivation  of  superficial  attntctions,  still  OMVe 
unfit  to  be  the  companions  of  sensible  men.  Boys  are  nevtr 
led  for  a  moment  to  think  that  the  principal  aim  of  their  education 
is  to  render  them  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex ;  and  yet,  inrealitfr 
marriage  should  be  as  important  to  the  one  as  to  the  otb^ 
I^ow  to  what  is  this  to  be  traced,  but  to  the  helplessness  aad 
dependance  in  which  girls  are  brought  up  ? 

According  to  the  last  census  there  are  in  this  countiy,  neaiif 


I  livincr,  it  need  not  render  her  less  lovable  or  unfit  for  the 
f  a  wife  and  mother,  if  such  should  be  her  lot ;  while  the 
jling  of  self-reliance  engendered  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
teract  the  weakness  of  character  we  have  been  deploring, 
current  of  popular  feeling  is  now  setting  somewhat  in 
of  affording  women  greater  facilities  for  earning  their 
jlihood,  should  their  circumstances  render  it  necessary ;  the 
3n  of  medicine  is  already  open  to  them,  and  in  all  probability 
^n  so  few  have  taken  to  it  is  because  both  prejudice  and  a 
e  education  have  been  against  them. 

3  urged  that  such  a  life  is  calculated  to  render  a  woman 
c,  mascuhne,  and  altogether  objectionable.  Really,  I  am 
1  that  people  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  should  argue  in 
f :  should  say,  "  Oh,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  So-and.go,  who  has  taken 
sort  of  thing,  is  strong-minded,  and  at  the  same  time  un. 
j;  therefore  every  woman  who  attempts  to  rise  above 
t-place  is  unfeminine,  and  consequently  to  be  protested 
"  Can  anything  be  more  childish  than  this  mode  of 
g?  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  women 
xy  their  strength  of  mind  and  disregard  of  appearances  to 
but  this  is  only  the  result  of  reaction,  and  with  the  removal 
3f  our  legal  restrictions  (which  are  certainly  unfair  to  women) 
ntirely  disappear. 

>bject  in  writinjir  is  not  to  show  what  mitjht  be  if  social  laws 
ferent,  but  rather  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions,  by 
lose  who  are  still  growing  up  may  be  fitted  to  take,  in  the 
to  professions  that  I  feel  sure,  before  many  years  are  past, 
;hrown  open  to  them.     There  is  nothing  but  prejudice  to 
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<;ruel  that  anyone  should  talk  of  women  being  made  to  exert  t 
selves;  who  put  'Hhe  dear  litUe  helpless  things  "  on  them 
shelf  of  their  minds,  giving  them  exactly  the  vocation  of  a  Di 
china  shepherdess,  viz.,  to  sit  with  their  hands  folded,  and  to 
and  look  pretty.  Again,  there  is  another  clas9  who  talk  vs 
of  "women's  proper  sphere,'*  whatever  that  may  be,  forg< 
if  they  mean  by  it  domestic  affairs  and  the  duties  of  a  wi 
mother,  that  not  one  of  the  million  we  have  cited  can  in  a 
gamous  country  be  any  other  than  a  celebate;  and  how 
liappier  and  more  useful  in  their  generation  would  they  b 
-definite  occupation — how  much  more  contented  if,  when  ; 
they  had  been  taught  to  think  and  act  instead  of  dreaming. 

It  may  be  that  some  girl,  past  the  age  of  childhood,  wi 
**  We  see  the  truth  of  your  remarks  ;  we  feel  we  are,  to  a 
-extent,  leading  a  purposeless,  aimless  existence  ;  we  know  we 
be  better  and  wiser  women  if  we  thought  of  something  beyond 
and  amusement,  were  not  so  desultory  in  our  occupations,  anc 
form  clearer  and  more  rational  ideas  of  things  in  general.  Bu 
are  we  to  do?*' 

To  them  I  say,  *'  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  to  i 
the  faults  due  to  a  defective  system  of  education ;  only  in 
thing  strive  to  be  in  earnest ;  habitual  earnestness  is  tl 
<5orrective  of  the  dreamy,  listless  trifling,  which  is  the  bane  < 
girls'  lives." 

As  far  as  possible  live  by  rule,  and  plan  out  each  day,  i 
not  a  minute  shall  be  passed  without  your  doing  something 
prove  yourself,  or  benefit  your  neighbours.  Give  an  hour 
in  the  twenty-four  to  the  study  of  some  subject  which  will 
Teal  hard  work  to  master  ;  do  not  undertake  too  many  thin] 
always  have  some  definite  occupation,  and  do  nothing  by 
That  smith  who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  join  some  othei 
to  his  own,  made  a  wise  reply  when  he  said,  '*  He  who  wc 
blacksmith  and  whitesmith  too  may  go  and  shoe  the  gos 
Whatever  you  begin,  do  steadily  and  thoroughly,  and  rathe 
:sure  of  knowing  a  few  things  well  than  aim  at  the  reputa 
having  acquired  a  great  many. 

Let  your  reading  consist  mainly  of  the  works  of  standard  a 
and  if  you  really  are  in  earnest  in  the  desire  of  acquiring 
strength,  and  of  becoming  a  wise  and  sensible  woman, 
indulge  much  in  novel  reading ;  if  you  take  up  works  of  fict 
it  be  only  when  you  are  physically  or  mentally  tired,  and  a 
require  relaxation.  Do  not  read  carelessly,  but  think  well  o^ 
subject  brought  before  you,  and,  if  possible,  refer  to  othei 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  same,  so  that  you  may  g 
pansive  views.    Learn  to  think  justly,  and  avoid  taking 
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larrow  line  in  argument^  and  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  women 
fond  of  doing.  Again,  always  remember  when  choosing 
)r  perusal,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  mind,  like  that  of 
jr,  depends  more  on  the  quality  of  the  food  taken,  and  on  it» 
ell  digested,  than  on  the  quantity  that  is  devoured, 
•ther  thing  to  be  avoided,  if  you  would  acquire  mental 
1,  is  the  habit  of  indulging  in  endless  reveries  and  day- 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  practi(^ 
5ss  or  to  energy  of  mind.  Do  you  never  hear  those  lines, 
,  I  believe,  by  Swift  in  a  game  of  hont-rimis  1 

"  I  sit  with  my  toes  in  a  brook, 
And  if  anyone  asks  me  for  ^^liy, 
1  hits  'em  n  hit  with  my  crook, 
And  'tis  sentiment  kills  me,  says  I.*' 

be  feared  there  are  many  girls  who  have  a  habit  of  sitting 
)rically  with  their  **  toes  in  a  brook,"  and  are  nearly  dyiag^ 
and  sickly  sentimentality. 

not  be  angry  if  I  seem  severe ;  it  is  only  out  of  regard 
.  and  because  I  feel  you  are  capable  of  better  things,  that  I 
3  strongly.  You  will  find  it  hard,  as  it  always  is  at  first,  to- 
arough  practices  indulged  in  so  long  that  they  have  become 
SI  second  nature ;  but  there  are  a  few  diflSculties  that  energy 
»lution  will  not  conquer  ;  and  rest  assured,  perseverance  will 
id  in  the  end.  The  knowledge  gained  through  a  regular 
>f  self-culture  is  certain,  at  some  period  of  your  life,  to  bo 
eful  than  at  present  you  can  at  all  conceive ;  and  remember, 
;  your  utmost  to  improve  the  talents  with  which  you  have- 
trusted,  you  are  working,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
ry  incompleteness  of  this  world's  best  and  noblest  under- 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  that  future  existence  in  which  we 
alise  a  fulness  of  beauty  and  depth  of  wisdom  we  have 
dreamed  of  here;  where,  perhaps,  in  company  with  the 
minds  of  other  ages,  we  shall  be  suffered  to  follow  out  the= 
e  loved  best  on  earth,  our  intelligence  ever  widening,  and 
al  rising  higher  and  higher  as  we  approach  nearer  to  that- 
on  which  is  of  Divinity  itself  the  very  essence. 
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THE    HUNCHBACK    CASHIER: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  CBNTUET. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MB.    PEPPEB'S    will. 

These  was  a  strange  scene  passing  at  Mrs.  Berrington*s  hoott 
while  she  was  away,  with  her  son,  at  the  presbytery  of  St.  Peter^s. 

Betsy  stood  at  ttie  open  door,  looking  anxiously  up  the  broad  hi^ 
road  that  led  away  to  Winchester.  Green  hedgerows  on  either  side^ 
fragrant  with  hawthorn,  a  flush  of  pink  apple-blossom  over  tbA 
orchards,  and  the  sky  clear  blue  and  cloudless.  The  old  woouA 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  she  stood  in  the  broad  sunlighti  1 
under  the  purple  and  white  blossoms  of  the  sweet-scented  lilacs  that  \ 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  door.  ^ 

"  How  long  he  is  of  coming !"  she  muttered,  angrily.  "  Lawyen 
are  well  paid ;  they  needna  keep  people  waiting  i'  this  gait  t  Death 
waits  for  no  man  ;  and  suppose  he  were  to  die^  and  me  unprovidel 
for !  Lord  save  us !  what  would  I  do  1"  And  the  old  womaa'f 
selfish  fears  caused  her  brown  withered  fiEU^e  to  grow  a  shade  pabTi 
and  she  wiped  from  her  brow  the  perspiration  which  stood  thm 
in  bead-like  drops  at  the  frightful  idea.  j 

She  was  not  a  pleasing  looking  woman ;  tall  and  rawboned,  \ 
coarse  features,  and  a  projecting  upper  lip,  gave  an  unjdeaaaiit  i 
expression  to  the  whole  fa^.  She  was  clad  in  a  gown  of  sad  % 
coloured  stuff,  so  short  as  to  show  her  blue  worsted  hoee,  onia*  \ 
mented  with  white  clocks.  Her  white  muslin  cap  had  friUs  aol 
a  large  bow  on  the  top. 

' '  At  last  he's  coming !  * '  exclaimed  Betsy,  who^  unable  to  restcaia 
her  impatience,  had  been  walking  backwards  and  forwards  betweoi^ 
the  door  and  the  gate.  ^'  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  this  two 
hours,  Mr.  Scriven,"  said  Betsy,  sharply.  "It's  no  a  matter  foT^ 
delays  when  a  man  wants  to  make  his  will." 

*' Other  people  want  to  make  wills,  too,  Mrs.  Betsy/'  repliBt':^ 
the  person  who  had  just  arrived;  a  man*of  middle  age,  graTe  aal' 
■edate  in  appearance,  dressed  in  a'suit  of^black|  and  on  Us  heal  a 
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Inrown  bob  periwig,  with  a  single  row  of  curls  round  the  bottom 
unpowderedy  but  very  nicely  combed  and  arrangred." 

*  *  I  have  been  at  Squire  Nichols's  since  early  this  morning.  The 
good  gentleman  is  dying  fast." 

Betsy  took  but  little  notice  of  what  the  lawyer  was  saving,  and 
led  him  up  the  narrow  dark  staircase  of  the  cottage  into  her  master's 
sleeping  apartment,  where  he  was  seated,  propped  up  by  pillows,  in 
a  large  high. backed  chair.  The 'sunlight  shone  full  on  him,  as  it 
streamed  in  through  the  long  wreaths  of  ivy  that  twined  about  tho 
casement ;  but  there  was  a  grey  shadow  on  the  haggard  face,  the 
features  were  pinched,  'and  the  lawyer's  sharp  eye  saw  death 
written  unmistakably  on  every  lineament. 

**  Mr.  Pepper,  have  you  seen  a  doctor  T*  asked  Mr  Scriven,  as  he 
took  a  seat  beside  the  dying^man. 

**  No,  I  am  not  going  to  spend  my  substance  on  apothecaries' 
fttuflf,"  was  the  sharp  reply. 

**It's  little  good  their  drugs' do,"  muttered  Betsy,  as  she 
loitered  about  the  room,  arranging  and  rearranging  different  little 
articles  of  furniture,  "  They  whiles  can  do  nowt  but  drain  your 
purse,  and  that  they  can  always  do,  I'll  warrant  ye." 

"  I  expect  this  attack  will  pass  off,"  said  the  old  man,  as  his 
fingers  nervously  trifled  and  twitched  at  the  skirts  of  the  old  dress- 
ing-gown he  wore — often  a  fatal  sign  of  approaching  dissolution. 
"  But  I  want  to  make  my  will — to  know  that  whenever  I  happen 
to  die  I  shall  not  leave  my  substance  to  be  frittered  away  by  a 
parcel  of  hungry  heirs,  who  will  chuckle  at  the  old  man's  folly  in 
hoarding  for  them,  as  they  squander  his  golden  guineas.  I  tell  ye, 
Scriven,  I  mean  no  one  to  be  the  better  for  my  death  but  Betsy. 
She  has  been  a  good  servant  to  me,  and  if  I  die  first  I'll  make  her 
my  sole  heir."  • 

**  Lord,  bless  you  for  remembering  your  old  Goose  Eye  *"  (a 
strange  appellation  given  her  by  her  master)  whined  Betsy,  as  she 
:^me  and  knelt  by  the  old  man's  feet,  and  caressed  his  knees  ;  "  but 
there's  no  one  as  has  cared  for  ye  as  I  have,  for  these  thirty  year 
ind  more." 

"Aye,  thirty  years  !"  responded  Mr.  Pepper,  **  she's  pinched 
rnd  scraped  and  saved  for  me ;  and  I've  not  been  unmindful  of  it. 
I've  had  a  vault  built  for  you  in  St.  Lawrance's  Church,  Betsy,  '* 
le  added,^  pathetically  ;  **  for  I  think  I  shall  see  you  out  yet,  and 
['ve  planned  a  tomb  to  be  erected  over  your  bones.  So  you'll  be- 
juried,  good  old  wench,  as  well  as  e'er  a  lady  in  the  land. — But 
Dome,  Scriven,  let  us  to  business.  Now,  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
3raw  up  a  will  as  simpk  and  brief  as  you  can,  conveying  all  mj 
»rorldly  goods  to  Mistress  Betsy  Dal  ton." 

The  lawyer  hesitated.     He  was  an  honourable  man,  and  a  man 
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•who  had  a  kindly  and  feeling  heart  too,  and  his  thoughts  wanderc 
to  the  poor  destitute  widow,  with  her  sickly,  deformed  boy  andt 
little  child. 

"  But,  Mr.  Pepper,  you  will  ex^cuse  me  1  I  am  a  plain.spoke 
man.  Let  me  remind  you  that  Mistress  Betsy  is  not  young, 
moderate  legacy  will  provide  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  her  day 
and  you  have  a  niece  in  great  distress,  I  know,  with  two  childre 
Would  it  not  do  as  well  to  leave  them  some  portion  of  your  wealtl 
Think  of  your  niece. 

Mr.  Pepper  seemed  slightly  moved,  but  Betsy  broke  out  intc 
torrent  of  exclamations  and  lamentations. 

"Master!  you'll  not  be  talked  over  by  Mr  Scrivenl  you'll i 
forget  the  poor  old  body  that's  laboured  and  toiled  for  ye,  nig 
and  day?  There's  no  one  else  has  cared  for  ye  as  I  have  done. 
Mr.  Scriven,  it's  ill  done  of  ye  to  try  and  come  in  between  a  p 
lone  woman  and  her  rights  I" 

**  *  Her  rights  !'  "  retorted  the  lawyer.     "  My  good  woman,  3 
have  no  real  claim  on  Mr.  Pepper !" 

"Barney  Pepper!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  rising  from 
kneeSy  and  appearing  in  her  real  character — that  of  a  vinigo  ;  wl 
she  shook  her  fist  at  her  cowering  master,  and  her  voice  rose  I 
and  shrill — '*  take  care  ye  be  not  led  by  this  man  to  cheat  : 
defraud  me  out  of  what  you've  promised  me  many  a  time  aud  c 
ril  not  let  ye  die  in  peace  if  ye  do  it,  Barney  Pepper!" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  wrong  you,  Betsy !"  exclaimed  the  old  m 
his  voice  trembling  in  abject  fear. 

*'Let  him  write,  then  1 "  and  Betsy  indicated  the  lawyer ;  "  for 
see  it's  all  signed  before  I  leave  this  room  ! "  And  she  placed  hei 
in  a  defiant  attitude  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Pepper  closed  his  eyes,  and  laid  back  in  the  chair,  white 
ghastly,  while  the  lawyer,  advancing  towards  Betsy,  laid  his  b 
on  her  shoulder^  aud  said,  in  a  stern,  commanding  manner  : — 

'*  Woman,  if  you  do  not  cease  this  un-seemly  language  and  h 
the  room  at  once  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences ;  and/ 
added,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  threatening  whisper,  "should  j 
master  die  suddenly  without  making  a  will,  the  worse  for  you." 

•*  I  won't  stir  from  ihis  spot,"  answered  Betsy  doggedly. 

'*  We  will  see  if  a  conjitable  cannot  make  you  stir,"  said 
Scriven. 

•*  Go,  Betsy,"  said  Mr.  Pepper  faintly ;  '*  Til  not  f«>rget  yw 

Mr.  Scriven,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  discussiou  eviJei 
80  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  Mr.  Pepper,  in  spite  of  some  re 
tance  on  Betsy's  part,  ejected  her  from  the  room,  and  then,  bol 
the  d<»or,  he  seat^  himself  beside  the  old  man  and  prepared  to  1 
the  will. 
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"I have  told  you  already  what  to  write,  Mr.  Scriven/'  said  Mr. 


t 


"Sir  I  beg  of  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  already  said,"  urgefl 
tk-lawver.  '*  Do  not  leave  your  niece  and  her  children  penniless.  It 
i^  I  consider,  your  duty  to  make  some  provision  for  them,  however 
fflttll.    This  deed  will  soothe  your  last  hours.*' 

"I  tell  you  I  will  leave  all  to  Goose  Eye,"  exclaimed  the  old 
ttan,  in  an  obstinate  tone.     **I  have  promised  her  that  I  would, 
'  *id  I  will  keep  my  promi>e.     I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  like  witli 
I  my  own.     I  made  my  fortune,  and  I  shall  leave  it  where  I  please. 
Jlate  my  will,  Mr.  Scriven,  or  I  will  call  Betsy,  and  she  shall  go 
'  <o  Winchester  and  fetch  me  another  lawyer." 

iSorae  further  arguments  and  expostulations  Mr.  Scriven  tried, 
fche  was  aJiumane  man,  with  a  feeling  and  tender  heart;  but 
&diDg  that  what  he  sairl  only  tended  to  increase  the  old  man*8 
«Dger  and  excitement,  and  fearing  that  if  he  died  suddenly  he  himself 
would  seem  to  be,  in  some  measure,  the  immediate  cause  ot  his 
4ieath,  he  drew  the  paper  and  ink  before  him,  and  wrote  the  will. 
-Hr.  Pepper  signed  it  with  a  tolerably  firm  hand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PENNILESS. 


Barny  Pepper  had  been  laid  in  his  griive,  side  by  side  with  the 
^grassy  mound  that  tnarked  thj  lasti  resting-place  of  John  Berring- 
tgm.  His  will  had  been  read  ;  aud  Mary  Berrington  knew  th3 
'^WQxaX — knew  that  there  was  not  tha  slightest  mention  in  it  of  her 
;  Bftme,  iior  of  those  of  her  children,  and  that  she  was  utterly  and 
;*imtirely  destitute.  The  term  of  her  tenancy  of  the  little  cottage 
juijt  about  expiring.  One  by  one,  during  the  last  hard  winter, 
had  parted  with  her  few  little  valuables ;  she  had  lost  all  her 
iployment,  and  had  not  even  the  means  to  provide  bread  for  the 
jDorrow — a  sad  and  melancholy  position  hers,  indeed. 

Betsy  had  been  busy,  ever  since  the  reading  of  the  will,  in 
packing  up  the  many  articles,  some  of  them  of  considerable  value, 
which  Mr.  Pepper  had  left  behind  him,  and  which  fell  to  her  as 
Us  sole  legatee  and  executrix.  She  intended  taking  her  departure 
for  London  immediately,  liad  engaged  her  place  in  the  stage  coach 
jeimI  was  ready  to  start — so  speedy  bad  she  been,  though  this  was 
•fMilj  Ae  third  day  after  the  reading  of  the  will.  Perhaps  even  her 
;  Jkaid  obtuse  nature  felt  some  degree  of  compunction  in  the  presencd 
\\j£  the  woman  whom  she  had  so  cruelly  wronged,  or  some  feeling 
''^  discomfort  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,  and  she  might  enter- 
a  wish  to  enjoy  her  own  prosperity  undisturbed. 
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It  was  a  wet,  cheerless  morning— -the  sky  one  unvaried  mass  i 
cluU  grey  clouds,  the  raindrops  plashing  down  from  every  leaf  an 
bough,  and  the  wind  coming  in  fitful  gusts,  flapping  the  wreati 
of  wet  ivy  against  the  window  of  the  little  sitting  room,  in  whic 
were  Mrs.  Berrington  and  her  children — she  making  a  pretence 
eating  as  she  sat  at  the  scantily  spread  table. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Berrington,  I'm  going,"  said  Betsy,  as  sheintrud 
her  brown  ill-favoured  face  at  the  door.  **  I  hope  things  will 
better  with  you.  I  can't  help  Air.  Pepper,  as  has  gone,  preferrl 
me  to  you — for  why?  'cause  I  waited  on  him  like  any  slave,  a 
80  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  leave  me  all  he  had — ^and  it  is 
so  much,"  added  the  old  woman  in  a  whining  tone,  as  though  i 
were  trying  to  pacify  her  own  conscience,  *  *  it  isn't  more  than  ii 
just  see  out  the  rest  of  my  days  and  bury  me  decent."" 

Mrs.  Berrington  made  no  reply  ;  she  was  too  worn  in  mind  i 
body  to  wish  for  any  altercation,   and  especially  as  anger  nii< 
prompt  her  to  say  something  which  would  tend  to  criminate 
dead.     So  she  made  a  slight  motion  of  farewell,  and  took  no  furt 
notice  of  Betsy. 

The  latter  at  once  withdrew,  as  the  cart  which  was  to  con^ 
her  and  her  eflfects  to  Winchester,  from  whence  the  coach  start 
was  already  at  the  door.  Rose  followed  her,  with  the  curiosity  < 
little  child,  and  as  the  old  woman  quitted  the  house,  moved 
some  sudden  impulse,  she  slipped  a  coin  into  the  little  girl's  ha 
and  said,  "  There,  'twill  buy  ye  a  fairin'.'* 

Some  little  touch  of  feeliug,  which  even  the  most  soniid  ai 
callous  have  at  times,  had  softened,  for  a  moment,  the  heart  of  ti 
old  woman.     The  child  tripped  with  joy  into  the  parlour. 

**  Maramie,  see  here !     Betsy  has  given  me  a  golden  guinea." 

Happy  elasticity  of  the  human  mind  !  That  trifling  gratuit 
from  the  hand  of  the  woman  who  had  robbed  her  of  a  fortuni 
lightened  poor  Mrs.  Berrington's  mind  of  a  portion  of  its  load,  i 
any  rate,  her  children  would  have  food  for  the  next  few  days,  an 
during  that  time  she  might  obtain  some  employment.  She  ha 
not  forgotten  Father  Metham's  promise. 

**  Humphrey,  you  will  take  care  of  Rose ;  I  am  going  t 
Winchester,"  she  said,  after  the  breakfast  things  had  been  pa 
away. 

**  This  wet  morning,  mamma  ?"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

**  My  child,  you  know  I  am  used  to  all  weathers,"  replied  hi 
mother.  "  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  Father  Metham.  I  think  to 
the  way  he  spoke  he  had  great  hopes  of  getting  me  aomethio 
to  do." 

Mrs.  Berrington  scarcely  heeded  the  close  fine  rain,  though  3 
aoon  drenched  through  her  scanty  garments,  as  she  made  her  wa/  ■ 
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HHnchester,  Almost  to  her  own  surprise  she  felt  calmer  than  she 
had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  more  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Ferhaps  it  was  that,  though  knowing  herself  destitute,  that  know- 
kdge,  painful  as  it  was,  was  better  than  the  uncertainty  she  had  so 
long  been  in  as  to  her  uncle's  intentions. 

"Father  Metham  was  going  to  send  for  ye,  Mistress  Berring« 
ton,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  as  she  conducted  her  into  a  small 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.     **  He  wanted  to  see  ye." 

Mrs.  Berrington's  heart  bounded  with  joy  as  she  stood  by  the 
fire,  so  comforting  that  chill  morning,  and  dried  her  wet  garments. 
Some  good  news  Father  Metham  must  have,  or  he  would  not 
bave  thought  of  sending  for  her. 

The  old  priest  soon  bustled  in,  with  a  look  of  great  satisfaction 
(A  his  calm,  placid  face. 

*'  Mary,  my  child,  I  have  pleasant  tidings.  I  have  a  situation 
in  view,  which  it  only  rests  with  yourself  to  accept — an  engagement 
u  lady  housekeeper  in  a  family  where  the  lady  is  a  great  invalid. 
You  wiQ  be  kindly  treated,  I  can  promise  you  that,  and  liberally 
paid.  It  will  be  a  provision  for  you  for  life.  Your  duties  will  bo 
iM)  more  than  those  of  the  mistress  of  a  household,  which  I  know 
you  are  well  qualified  to  discharge.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
nnpleasant  that  you  will  have  to  do  than  read  sometimes  some  very 
Tapid  French  novel  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  hear,  over  and 
over  again,  a  detailed  account  of  all  her  ailments.  But  she  is  a 
good  soul  in  the  main.  A  roystering,  noisy  houseful  you  may 
have  sometimes ;  but  I  think,"  added  the  priest,  musingly,  "  that 
there  will  not  be  much  of  that  either.  My  brother  is  getting 
sobered  down  with  age." 

"  Oh  !  Father  Metham,  how  can  I  be  thankful  enough  to  God, 
snd,  under  Him,  to  you,  for  this  happy  change  in  my  fortunes?" 

"God  tempers  tbe  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  Mary,"  replied  the 
priest.  **  You  see,  after  the  storm  cometh  a  calm^  Now,  when  can 
you  enter  on  your  new  duties,  child  ]  They  are  anxious  to  have 
you— my  sister-in-law  particularly." 

"Almost  at  once,  father.  But  oh!"  she  added,  suddenly,  her 
&oe  losing  something  of  its  brightness,  as  though  an  unpleasant 
idea  had  just  occurred  to  her,  **My  children!  What  shall  I  do 
iriththem?" 

"We  have  provided  for  all  that,"  replied  the  priest,  with 
aimile.  "I  do  not  like  doing  things  by  halves.  My  nephew, 
Bwil,  saw  your  son  here  and  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  has  been 
^•Uung  about  him  to  his  father.  My  brother  thinks,  from  what  he 
has  beard  of  his  abilities  as  a  penman  and  accountant,  he  may,  at 
lome  fdtare  time,  take  him  into  the  Bank.     Until  then  he  shall 
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'  live  with  me  and  be  my  secretary^  amanuensis,  acolyte,  sacristan— 
*  my  right  hand,  in  short — and  I  will  teach  him  a  little  Latin  in 
return.  As  for  Rose,  she  will  be  close  under  her  mother's  wing. 
F%g7  ^^  ft  married  cousin — a  comely,  good-natured  pair  she  and 
her  husband — they  have  lately  lost  their  only  child,  a  little  girl,  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  Rose  to  fill  up  the  gap.  He  is  a  farmer  on  my 
brother's  property,  and  she  is  a  woman  of  superior  education  for 
her  position." 

Mrs.  Berrington  was  too  overpowered  with  joyful  emotion  to 
speak  her  thanks.  She  could  only  wring  fast  in  hers  the  hand  of 
iJ^e  good  old  priest,  her  benefactor,  her  friend  in  her  direst  need. 

Here  we  must  bid  him  adieu;  for  when  we  resume  our  tale  in 
our  next  chapter,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  he  will  have  passed 
away,  and  others  will  have  said  for  him  those  solemn  words  he  had 
himself  so  often  pronounced  over  so  many  of  his  flock  during  his 
long  life — Requieacat  in  pace, 

CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   CASHIEB. 

It  was  a  dull  November  afternoon,  and  the  day  was  closing  in 
rapidly.  Clouds  of  yellowish  vapour  floated  about  the  long  range 
of  the  Downs,  and  enveloped  the  towers  and  quaint  roof-tops  of  the 
old  cathedral  city.  The  streets  of  Winchester  began  to  look  already 
quiet  and  deserted,  for  the  cold  penetrating  north  wind  sighed 
drearily  amongst  the  leafless  trees  on  the  walls,  and  about  the 
angles  and  corners  of  the  buildings,  and,  to  complete  the  cheedes 
discomfort  of  the  afternoon,  a  drizzling  rain  dripped  from  every  pro- 
jection, and  formed  by  degrees  large  pools  of  water  in  the  roughly* 
paved  streets  and  thoroughfares. 

At  Mr.  Metham's  bank,  in  High  Street,  the  clerks  were  already 
preparing  to  terminate  the  labours  of  the  day.     The  room  in  which 
the  banking  business  was  transacted  was  large  and  spacious,  th* 
ceiling  low,  and  the  windows  garnished  outside  with  iron  baii» 
Metham's  bank  had  always  stood  high,  but  of  late  years  it  had  lisea 
in  repute,  since  the  head  of  the  firm,  retiring  from  fashionable  Uft^. 
had  devoted  himself  to  business,  and  had  restored  to  more  than  iti 
former  glory  the  house,  which  some  had  prophesied  would  crumble  tD^^ 
decay.     Still  there  were  clouds  on  the  horizon.     Basil  Methamiraii 
a  greater  spendthrift  than  ever  his  father  had  been,  and  it  appeutl^ 
not  impossible  that  the  senior  Mr.  Metham  would  only  have  anortrfj 
ruin  for  a  time  by  his  own  change  of  conduct ;  for,  at  his  denuM^: 
there  seemed  every  prospect  that  Basil  would  efifect,  very  speed^f^ 
this  dire  consummation. 


buried  in  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  and 

,  one  dreary  winter  day,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  when  the 

es  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  coffin  of  Mary  Berrington,  as 

irered  into  the  grave  containing  her  husband's  remains. 

L  only  eighteen,  Humphrey  had  been  placed  in  the  Bank, 

3  soon  won  the  highest  confidence  and  esteem  of  Mr,  j 

and  was  considered  as  his  right  hand.     Indeed,  the  latter, 

me  when  we  re-open  our  tale,  had  resolved  upon  shortly  I 

lim  his  partner. 

changes  had  taken  place  since  the  two  boys — Basil  and  ! 

!y,  who  had  often  spent  many  hours  together  in  the  long 
immer,  fishing  in  the  little  pond  of  the  Presbytery  garden, 
►wed  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  stately  horse-chesnut — had  j 

3m  boyhood  to  manhood.     From  the  time  of  their  first  I 

ince,  though  strangely  dissimilar  in  character,  they  had 

strong  and  almost  brotherly  affection  for  each  other.  In 
>y  Berrington's  heart  this  feeling  never  died  out,  but  grew 
med  in  intensity  ;  but  in  Basil's,  time  seemed  to  work  a 
lis  affection  grew  weaker  ;  the  bitter,  disdainful  speeches, 
had  hitherto  been  sparing  of  to  his  chosen  friend,  became 
{uent;  he  resented  his  advice  and  shunned  his  society, 
itervals,  when  a  touch  of  his  old  love  seemed  to  return,  | 

,  for  a  brief  period,  he  would  visit  the  Cashier's  house, 
the  Bank. 

son  there  might  have  been  for  this  change  in  Basil's  feel-  ] 

ry,  engendered  by  the  rapid  rise  of  his  friend  to  position 
mce,  fmd  by  the  unconce^ed  preference  Mr.  Metham  gave 
I  of  the  stranorer  over  the  sDendthrifb  and  grambler,  who 
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branches  of  the  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  elms  that  surroanded  thfr 
large  old  garden,  and  grew  in  clumps  on  the  fine  plot  of  grass  that 
swept  away  from  the  walls  of  the  house.  Within  the  room  the 
glow  of  the  wood  fire  that  burned  in  the  yawning  stove  ofbygonfr 
daySy  threw  a  red  light  on  the  oak  wainscoted  walls,  and  on  the  tall 
chairs,  covered  with  tapestry,  and  on  the  dusky  oil  paintings;  but 
the  fairest  picture  of  all,  was  that  of  the  young  girl,  who  satmosing 
alone  in  that  still,  quiet  chamber,  where  there  was  no  sound,  save^ 
the  crackling  and  hissing  of  the  half-bumt  logs,  and,  at  times,  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  from  Rose  Berrington's  lips.  She  was  a  tallt 
slender  girl,  with  chesnut  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes,  and  was  tastd- 
fully  dressed  in  a  rose-coloured  negliffS^  with  green  ribbons,  and  & 
pretty  lace  apron. 

Fifteen  years  since  she  went,  as  a  baby  child,  to  Uvewith 
Peggy's  cousins.  The  good  farmer  and  his  wife  did  not  enjoy  so 
much  of  the  society  of  their  little  charge  as  they  would  have  likedi 
for  she  was  often  up  at  the  Great  House  with  her  mother.  AwJ 
then,  Mrs.  Metham,  always  an  invalid,  or  with  real  or  fancied  aJ 
ments,  liked  to  hear  her  childish  prattle,  which  seemed  to  divert 
her,  and  would  have  her  mother  give  her  her  lessons  in  her  rooni 
being  diverted  with  her  cleverness  and  sharpness.  As  she  grew  a( 
Mrs,  Metham  would  pay  for  masters  for  her ;  and  so  Rose  becaaal 
an  accomplished  girl.  When  her  mother  died,  she  lived  with  the 
Metham's  for  some  time  ;  in  fact,  till  she  went  to  keep  house  foi 
her  brother  in  Winchester. 

Bose  had  been  thrown  much  into  the  society  of  Basil  MethaoOi 
and  before  she  left  his  father's  bouse  she  felt  what  a  strong  hol( 
this  man  had  upon  her  young  heart.  She  had  struggled  long  t 
overcome  this  love,  for  many  circumstances  combined  to  tell  he 
that  an  union  with  Basil  could  never  be  a  happy  one.  As  year 
passed  on,  his  vices  seemed  to  take  deeper  root ;  yet  she  could  no 
drive  him  from  her  heart.  The  canker  in  the  bud  of  her  early  an 
ill-placed  love  had  spread  too  far.  Lovely  in  face  and  persoi 
with  an  intelligent  and  gifted  mind,  and  of  singularly  good  aiv 
amiable  disposition,  it  seemed  a  strange  caprice  of  the  human  min 
that  should  make  her  fix  her  affections  on  Basil  Metham — a  ma 
whose  personal  beauty  even  was  fast  passing  away,  under  the  core 
bined  influences  of  strong  unbridled  passions,  drii^dng,  hard  livini 
and  every  intemperance.  Religion,  the  little  he  had  everpossessec 
had  been  replaced  by  the  worst  doctrines  of  the  diabolical  school  <■ 
French  infidelity,  founded  by  Voltaire.  His  speech  became  daO 
more  bitter  and  cynical,  his  manners  harsher  and  more  repeUia, 
He  was  broken  down  in  fortune  and  reputation.  Few  but  predicts 
a  sad  end  for  Basil  Metham. 

Rose  was  disturbed  in  her  melancholy  musings  by  the  sodS 
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q)ening  of  the  door,S  and  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Basil  himself. 
How  changed  since  the  day  when  Humphrey  first  met  him  in  the- 
Fresbytery  of  St  Peter's !  He  was  now  a  tall  finely-made  man, 
of  lofty  stature  and  a  commanding  appearance.  Manly  beauty  he 
possessed  in  a  high  degree ;  but  his  wild  life  was  stamping  out  its 
traces,  and  ageing  him  before  his  time.  His  eyes  were  sunken  and 
bloodshot ;  his  once  clear  olive  complexion  sallow,  and  his  face  hag- 
g&rd  and  worn. 

In  his  dress  he  followed  the  most  extravagant  fashion  of  the 
times.  He  wore  a  cut  velvet  coat,  very  ample  in  the  skirts,  of  a 
cinnamon  brown  colour,  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  covered  with 
embroidery,  and  a  long  lapelled  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  silver,  like- 
wise embroidered  with  gold.  He  had  fine  lace  ruffles  at  his  wrist, 
cat  steel  buckles  on  his  shoes  and  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches,  and 
the  sword  by  his  side  had  a  handle  of  cut  steel  inlaid  with  gold. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  three- cornered  cocked  hat,  bound 
with  gold  lace,  a  species  of  head-dress  which  the  beaux  of  that 
period  called  a  Nivemois  hat.  His  fine  black  hair  was  elegantly 
crisped,  trimmed,  and  powdered. 

"  Your  housekeeper,  cook,  Abigail,  or  whatever  functionary  she 
is,  told  me  you  were  in  here.  Rose,"  said  Basil,  flinging  himself 
into  a  chair  and  throwing  his  hat  on  another,  ''so  I  walked  in 
uninvited;  but  it  was  not  you  I  came  to  see  either — it  was 
Humphrey.  I  do  not  often  have  now  the  felicity  of  seeing  him, 
80 1  am  obliged  to  intrude  into  his  orbit  when  I  wish  for  that 
satisfiaction." 

"I  think  the  fault  is  yours,  Basil,"  replied  Rose,  sadly  ;  "  you 
know,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  Humphrey  to  see  you." 

"  WoBy^  answered  Basil ;  **  but,"  he  continued,  in  a  sneering 
tone,  which  added  to  the  cruelty  of  the  allusion,  "  Richard  forgets 
bis  friends,  now  that  he  is  enthroned  in  the  Bank,  and  poor  Buck- 
ingham, the  scurvy  dog — that  is,  unhappy  I — he  has  no  longer  need 
of.    Circumstances  alter  things  strangely." 

"Things  alter  strangely,  indeed,"  said  Rose,  hastily,  **when 
Basil  Metham  makes  a  jest  of  the  sad  deformity  of  one  whom  he 
once  loved  and  esteemed." 

•*I  esteem  him  now,"  replied  Basil,  bitterly  ;  "but  I  almost 
bate  him  sometimes  for  his  superior  goodness.  And  he  has  wronged 
Utt  too,  saint  as  he  is." 

"Humphrey  has  never  wronged  you  by  word  or  deed,"  replied 
Boae,  warmly. 

"He  has,"  exclaimed  Basil,  almost  savagely.  "First  he 
^?es  me  of  my  father's  affections,  and  then  of  yours.  I  never 
Wed  a  woman  save  yourself,  Hose,  nor  ever  shall.  There  has  never 
W  any 'engagement  between  us,  and  the  world  possibly  knowa 
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nothiDg  of  our  love ;  but  Le  does — ^your  brotber,  I  mean- 
has  poisoned  you  against  me.  You  might  be  my  beac 
Rose,  my  guiding  star !  With  you  1  might  be  saved — ^wit 
I  shall  perish." 

I  "  Alas,  no !"  said  Rose,  clasping  her  hands  together ;  " 
but  imperil  my  own  soul,  Basil,  and  not  help  to  save  your 
good  resolutions  are  written  upon  sand.  You  resolve  to  ai 
hour,  and  the  next,  with  your  boon  companions,  you  i 
ridicule  the  absurd  idea." 

"  Enough,  Rose ;  don't  let's  have  a  repetition  of  your 
laboured  and  sanctimonious  perorations,"  said  Basil,  in  an 
tone ;  *'  but  go  and  find  him  out,  my  girl.   I  have  no  time 
I  am  going  up  to  London  to-night." 

Rose  hastily  left  the  room,  and  Basil  remained  gazin; 
vacant  stare  at  the  red  embers  in  the  grate,  while  a  su 
bidding  look  stole  over  his  dark,  haggard  face,  which  deej 
the  door,  opening,  admitted  Humphrey  Berrington. 

*'This  is  an  unlooked-for  pleasure,"  said  the  latt< 
advanced  into  the  room  ;  and  as  he  took  Basil's  hand  ii 
added,  "  We  seldom  meet  now." 

*'  The  seldomer  the  better,"  replied  Basil,  curtly.     " 
-can't  be  pleasant  to  you.     When  do  the  rich  like  the  visi 
poor?"  he  added,  sneeringly  ;  '*  and  I  only  come  to  beg. 
announcement  makes  you  draw  back  into  your  shell,  lib 
when  he  is  touched !"  and  Basil  ended  his  speech  with  i 
laugh. 

Humphrey  Berrington  had,  indeed,  made  a  slight  i 
surprise  when  he  heard  what  was  the  purport  of  Basil's  vi 
however,  gave  no  direct  answer  to  his  taunt,  but  said,  as  ) 
himself  at  a  few  paces  distance  from  Metham — 

"  I  did  not  think,  Basil,  that,  after  your  father's  last  la 
tion,  you  should  so  soon  expect  a  fresh  supply.  You  kno^ 
determination  not  to  assist  you  again  if  you  continue  yoi 
ruinous  course  of  life.  The  largest  resources  would  soo 
hausted  with  such  a  drain  upon  them.  Think  a  little- 
one  week  since  your  father  gave  you  £500." 

"'Twas  gone  in  one  day,"  replied  Basil,  carelessly, 
man,  I  owed  a  debt  of  honour  of  £300,  and  then  Lort 
Laburnum,  beat  the  horse,  and  others,  I  had  bet  on,  on 
<X)urse,  and  won  by  four  heats,  and  I  lost  £200  there.  So 
how  my  father's  last  gift  went ;  and  now  I  am  out  at  elbc 
After  all,  he  has  no  right  to  grumble  \  his  own  bringing 
is  in  fault.  As  the  tree  grows  so  it  will  fall.  He  did  nol 
branches  when  they  were  tender  and  supple,  and  'tis  of  n 
-caimot  bend  them  now." 
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Humphrey  gave  something  like  a  groan,  for  these  last  words 
were  truly  spoken,  and  he  felt  that  perhaps  with  a  judicious  train- 
ing the  broken-down,  ruined  spendthrift  and  gamester  before  him 
might  have  turned  out  a  blessing  to  society  instead  of  a  curse. 

"I  am  but  my  father's  son,"  resumed  Basil,  continuing  his  train 
of  argument,  **  and  I  suffered  in  two  ways — by  bad  example,  and 
by  over  indulgence." 

"The  latter  fault  you  should  not  reproach  your  father  with," 
interposed  Humphrey ;  "  for  it  arose  from  the  excess  of  his 
affection  for  you." 

"His  affection  was  my  bane,  then!"  replied  Basil,  savagely. 
"Let  us  go  back  to  my  early  life.  What  was  my  training  :  is  i^ 
any  wonder  I  am  what  I  am  \  Uis  foolish  doting  was  such  that  he 
oould  not  bear  me  out  of  bis  sight,  and  that  deprived  me  even  of 
the  advant^es  I  should  have  gained  by  being  sent  out  to  school, 
I  was  put  to  an  academy  near  our  house.  You  know  it,  and  you 
know  what  sort  of  an  education  I  received ;  and  the  master  was  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  what  he  professed  to  teach,  but  taught 
tkrouj^h  his  ushers ;  and,  by  a  grave  appearance,  imposed  on  the 
fooLi,  his  patrons,  and  made  them  think  him  a  very  learned  man. 
The  result  of  the  years  I  spent  there  was  a  great  proficiency  in 
dancing,  riding,  and  fencing,  but  I  left  the  school  as  ignorant  of  all 
other  sciences,  I  believe,  as  when  I  entered  it." 

**  Other  boys  have  had  an  equally  unsatisfactory  training,  and 
have  not  turned  out  as  you  have  done,  Basil,"  said  the  Hunchback, 
sorrowfully.  **  Do  not  speak  so  harshly  of  the  father  who  has  only 
kvedyou  too  well." 

**Then,  when  I  had  passed  my  boyhood,"  continued  Basils 
^thout  heeding  what  Berrington  had  said ;  **  he  paved  the  way 
for  my  ruin.  He  made  no  point  of  my  entering  the  Bank — he 
made  me  a  large  allowance,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was 
ojyown  master." 

"*Twa8  ill  judged,  ill  judged,"  sighed  Humphrey. 

'*He  has  sown  the  whirlwind,  he  must  reap  the  storm,"  said 
Basil,  bitterly.  *'But  I,  hardened  as  you  think  me,  Humphrey," 
ke  added  in  a  softer  tone,  **  I  have  had,  and  have,  my  better 
inooients.  There  are  times  when  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  I  could 
^Tow  off  the  chains  that  bind  me — when  I  wish — oh !  how  I 
^1 1  could  call  back  the  days  of  my  early  childhood,  and  repeat 
^nthe  little  prayers  I  said  then  at  my  mother*s  knee,  with  such 
^tt&estness  and  pathos,  before  infidelity  had  tinged  the  pure  waters 
tf  my  devotion,  and  turned  them  into  a  foul  and  muddy  stream.  I 
^  I  oould  believe  again ;  but  I  can  no  more  do  that  than  I 
Mietiim  to  tlie  days  of  my  happy  and  innocent  childhood." 

**  Ah,  Basil,  friend  of  my  boyhood,"  said  Humphrey,  his  eyea. 
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filling  with  tears,  as  be  spoke,  *' could  you  but  resolve^  < 
for  all,  to  tbrow  off  these  chains  that  fetter  you,  what  ano 
you  would  be !  Happiness  is  within  your  reach,  if  you  ^ 
grasp  it.  The  cup  of  your  guilty  pleasures  has  bitterness 
with  the  sweetness  of  its  draught,  and  in  its  dregs  are  c 
and  death.  By  reforming  your  life,  Basil,  you  might  have 
"happiness  before  you,  and  the  hope  of  a  bright  hereafter.*' 

"  No  more  of  this,"  exclaimed  Metham,  hastily  int< 
Humphrey,  "  or  I  shall  forget  who  I  am,  forget  what  a  i 
is  about  my  neck,  and  make  you  promises  that  I  never  c 
As  I  have  lived,  so,  most  likely,  I  shall  die.  And  now,  \ 
<jurious  digression,  we  will  return  to  the  real  subject  of  m 
you  to-night.  I  want  some  more  money,  and  some  mon 
have,  by  fedr  means  or  foul.  I  am  getting  desperate,  Hu 
I  can't  go  and  rot  in  jail.  No,  I  would  be  a  knight  of 
first — indeed,  I  don't  quite  know  what  other  more  likely  pro 
open  to  me :  to  dig  I  am  not  able,  to  beg — well,  to  be  sur 
stop  my  quotation  from  Scripture,  because  I  am  begging 
Humphrey  I'll  come  to  the  point  now — I  want  £200." 

The  Hunchback  looked  sad  and  troubled. 

"  Basil,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  not  mind  sharing  my  last  gui 

you,  when  I  could  call  it  honestly  my  own;  but  to  len 

that  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  on  the  chance  of  bein; 

replace  it,  is  robbery,  and  can  be  called  by  no  other  name. 

"  The  cashier  of  Metham's  (bank,  who  is  shortly  to  b 
partner,"  answered  Basil,  in  a  sneering  tone,  '*  is  indeed 
<5ase  when  he  cannot  find  £200  I  But,"  he  added,  in 
tone,  '*you  are  trifling  with  me  and  insulting  me,  H\ 
Berrington  I  You  have  the  power  to  aid  me  if  you  would — 
are  at  the  head  of  all  my  father^s  concerns.  I  am  left  a 
while  you  are  feathering  your  nest." 

**  You  little  know  me,  Basil,  if  your  believe  what  yc 
said  the  cashier,  sorrowfully ;  "  if  I  were  to  die  to-night, 
fiister  would  be  as  destitute  as  she  was  when  she  went,  as 
child,  to  live  near  the  Qreat  House,  and  when  you  first  ki 
I  shall  die  a  poor  man,  whenever  my  hour  may  come.  Ai 
ever  you  may  say,  in  your  present  mood,  BasU,  I  believe 
your  heart  you  assent  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said." 

Metham  had  seemed  deeply  touched  by  Humphrey's  all 
Bose.  When  he  ceased  speaking,  Basil  hastily  rose  from  his  c 
making  one  or  two  rapid  strides  towards  him,  he  seized  I 
hands  and  clasped  them,  almost  fiercely,  in  his  own,  while  hi 
shot  eyes  seemed  moistened  by  tears. 

*'  Humphrey,*'  he  said,  '*  I  often  think  I  am  possessed  1 
evil  spirit,  which  expels  from  my  heart  all  that  is  {^ood,  an 
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only  what  is  vile  and  corrupt.  When  I  am  gone,  Humphrey,  and 
I  don't  think  my  course  will  be  a  very  long  one,  remember  my 
▼ords  to-night.  Separate  my  better  nature  from  my  evil  spirit,  and 
helieve  that  all  the  false  and  hard  things  I  have  said  to  you  were 
spoken  under  the  influence  and  promptings  of  the  latter.  Poor  old 
fellow,"  added  Basil,  wringing  his  friend's  hand,  "  don't  I  know 
ihat  if  you  are  a  poor  man  to-night,  it  is  because  you  have  lent,  or 
father  g:iven,  all  you  were  worth  to  Basil  Metham  I  Well,  good. 
V;  ^f  we  never  meet  again,  we  have  parted  as  friends." 

"Basil !"  said  the  cashier,  who  could  hardly  command  his  voice 
to  speak,  *•  I  cannot  advance  you  the  sum  you  require  to-night,  but 
I^Te  me  your  address  in  London,  and  you  will  either  see  or  hear 
^m  me  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

For  a  moment  Basil  hesitated.     Perhaps  he  was  balancing,  in 

^  his  softer  mood,  as  to  whether  he  should  further  impoverish  his 

^^tid.    However,  if  so,  necessity,  either  real  or  imagined,  caused 

*^^  to  decide  upon  accepting  the  money,  which  he  saw  would  be 

^'^coming ;  and  he  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  scrawled  a 

^^e  or  two  upon  it,  handed  it  to  Humphrey,  and  then,  without 

^^other  word,  took  up  his  hat  and  quitted  the  room. 

Long  after  this,  when  the  large  old  room  was  all  in  darkness, 
'^^Oept  when  an  expiring  flash  of  light  shot  up  from  the  nearly  con- 
5j^^ed  logs,  Rose  stole  in,  and  found  her  brother  still  seated  where 
^^«il  had  left  him,  absorbed  in  a  deep  and  painful  reverie ;  for  he 
^*^^er  heard  her  enter,  nor  knew  of  her  presence,  till  she  stole  her 
^^•tn  caressingly  round  his  neck. 

"  How  cold  you  are,  Humphrey !  and  sitting  here  all  in  the 
^aik!" 

*'I  did  not  notice  how  time  had  gone,"  answered  the  cashier, 
''iuding  the  light  from  his  eyes,  as  the  servant  entered  with  a 
^^mp.    When  she  had  gone  he  added,  '*  Basil  has  been  here  to. 

"  I  saw  him,"  replied  Rose,  her  voice  betraying  her  emotion. 
Humphrey  shook  Us  head  sadly,  as  he  looked  at  her  pale  face 

1^  swollen  eyes. 
"My  poor  sister,"  he  said,  "  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.     Basil 
"^  I  fear,  never  reform.      I  cannot  bid  you  hope ;  and  yet,  alas  I 
tlteie  are  moments  in  which  one  can  see  glimpses  of  a  truly  noble 
^^«toe,  perverted  more  by  over  indulgence  from  his  too  fond  parents 
^by  any  other  cause ;  and,  later  on,  by  the  vitiated  and  corrupt 
tedung  of  the  vile  tutor  who  instructed  him  at  the  academy.    The 
^'''^waB  a  professed  deist,  and  from  his  teaching,  when  Basil  was 
wujked  into  life,  he  saw  no  kind  of  harm  in  ^quenting  the 
^       guiUDg.table,  the  cock-pit,  or  in  duelling,  drinking,  or  any  other 
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fashionable  accomplishment  of  the  present  day.     Amongst 
they  have  ruined  him,  I  fear,  body  and  soul." 

*'  His  father  nigh  on  to  four-score,  and  his  poor  sickly  mot 
sighed  Bose ;  *'  what  will  become  of  them,  if  he  does  not  stop 
downward  course  ?" 

'^  It  is  a  hard  thing,  perhaps,  to  say,"  said  Humphrey 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  prepared  to  go  with  his  sister  to  pari 
their  usual  evening  dish  of  tea ;  '*  but  they  themselves  have 
to  answer  for." 

**  Yes,"  sighed  Rose,  '^  I  have  often  seen  in  him  germs 
better  feeling  you  speak  of." 

*'  The  parable  of  the  sower  and  his  seed  may  tnaly  be  \ 
to  Basil,"  said  Humphrey,  thoughtfully;  **and  other  soi 
«mong  thorns,  and  the  thorns  growing  up  with  it,  choked  it. 
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CLERICAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.^ 

IS  is  a  charming  work  of  its  kind,  marred  only  by  scenes  of 
enoe  and  horrors,  which,  alas,  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
Qtry  of  which  it  treats.  What  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
>ch  of  the  Squire  of  Bally vourneen,  living  in  a  small  cottage, 
listing  of  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  with  a  kitchen  leading 
rom  the  latter  by  a  narrow  passage  ?  A  few  fowling-pieces  on 
ck;  a  salmon-rod  in  one  comer  :  a  whip  and  a  couple  of  black, 
ns ;  a  small  selection  of  books  in  a  stand ;  and  a  comfortable 
.chair ;  the  leading  features  of  the  parlour.  **  The  big  house 
p  yonder  avenue,  sir,"  said  the  man  who  was  industriously 
htening  a  powerful  '*  bit,"  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  be 
ible  for  an  elephant.  '*  Himself  never  lives  in  it  now,  since 
poor  mistress  went  home.  Ab,  he's  not  like  the  man  he  was, 
Q  he  had  her  with  him ;  and  oh,  but  she  was  the  darlint  of  the 
I  try !  He  never  enter  the  big  house  now  !  " 
What,  again,  can  be  more  vivid  in  picturesque  description  than 
ighan's  Court,  one  of  those  fine  old  houses  which  are  so 
monly  met  with  in  Ireland,  erected  some  two  hundred  years 
when  labour  was  cheap,  and  when  it  was  easier  to  live  than 
,  a  wide  circular  sweep  forming  the  carriage  drive  before  the 
I  massive  masonry  of  the  hall  door-steps,  and  in  the  middle  of 
le  sweep  a  noble  elm  tree,  the  growth  of  ages.  Then  the  old 
>e-hou8e,  a  long  two-storied  building,  opening  on  one  side  into 
ower  garden,  the  windows  all  iron-plated  and  loop-holed,  a 
lidable  supply  of  guns  in  the  vicar's  study,  and  a  black  setter 
vling  about  the  habitation.  The  little  church,  with  its  square 
er,  and  the  quiet  old  churchyard,  with  many  a  m^ss-grown 
bstone,  all  peacefully  embosomed  amid  grand  old  trees  on  a 
r  of  the  Great  Oualtee  chain  of  mountains.  But  what  a  change 
cs  over  the  scene,  when  the  vicar,  seated  in  his  study  on  a  still 
ter's  night  is  disturbed  by  the  little  terrier's  whining,  and  hears 
continuous  tramp  of  a  large  body  of  men  marching  in  military 
jf  as  they  sweep  down  the  mountain  road  upon  Vaughan's 
rt  and  Vicarage.  In  a  moment  the  parson  with  his  double- 
•elled  Mortimer,  with  his  old  servant,  musket  in  hand,  the  wife 
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and  dog  (all  the  home  staff)f  bringing  up  the  rear,  are  on  tbeir  way 
through  the  churchyard  to  the  massively-built  mansion  beyond. 
There  the  Squire  musters  his  forces,  the  assailants  pourvoUeyato 
▼oUey  upon  the  glass  and  iroo-bound  shutters— the  village  blade- 
smith — a  broad-chested  giant — batters  at  the  door  with  a  sledge  of 
iron,  hammering  away  with  the  regularity  of  steam.  The  hay. 
ricks  are  also  fired,  but  all  in  vain.  One  of  the  assailants  ii 
tumbled  from  oflf  the  great  old  elm-tree,  with  a  wild  cry  and  cntfh 
through  the  branches,  and  discomfited  and  beaten  the  gien 
uniforms  and  tufted  shakoes  take  themselves  off.  Not  the  least 
characteristic  part  of  a  not  uncommon  incident,  is  the  upshot  of  the 
attempted  outrage.  "  The  next  day  the  squire  rode  over  to  4e 
lonely  smithy,  some  half  dozen  miles  away,  where  the  giant  plied 
tiis  calling,  and  found  him  blowing  up  his  forge  fire.  'I  bate 
come  to  thank  you,  Bryan  Maguire,'  cried  Mr.  Vaughan,  *  for  the 
double  knocks  you  gave  at  the  halKdoor  last  night.'  The  gi&ot 
l)lushed,  and  laid  down  his  pipe.  *  Troth,  your  honour,  it  was  the 
)iardest  job  I  tried  this  long  time ;  but  I  don't  think  you  need 
any  more  visits.'  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it/  said  the  squire,  aod 
rode  off  at  a  hard  gallop,  while  Bryan  lighted  up  his  little  blaii 
pipe,  and  discussed  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  absenting 
himself  for  a  few  months  till  matters  were  quiet.  '  He's  dadntg  \ 
there's  no  denying  it,  and  he  comes  from  a  good  old  stock,  sasseoadi  ; 
though  he  be/  quoth  he,  musingly.  The  squire  made  no  stir  < 
about  the  matter,  and  many  a  day's  work  Bryan  did  afterwards  for 
him  at  Vaughan's  Court." 

The  old  mansion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  stands  nigh  the  meetiag 
of  three  counties.     On  one  side  Limerick  county  displays  its  fields^ 
on  another  the  great  Corkahire  extends  far  and  wide,  and  just  oter 
the  ridge  of  some  capped  peeks  in  the  blue  mountains  that  tower 
around,  Tipperary  shows  itself.      The  people  hence  partake  of  thi 
mingled  character  of  the  men  of  these  counties.    Dr.  Craig  describes 
the  Tipperary  men  as  physically  very  tall  and  powerfuL     The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  blood,  has,  he  says,  almost  swept  awaj 
the  Celtic  from  their  veins  ;  indeed,  elsewhere  he  adds^  '*  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  English  blood  into  the  Irish  race  is  the  prerogatin  -^ 
of  the  midland  county."     The  Irish  Celt»  he  argues,  contrary  to  Al  | 
generally  received  opinion,  is  a  quiet,  well-behaved  poor  felloft  ^ 
'^e  lives  in  perfection  in  Kerry,  passionately  addicted  to  leanuafrT^ 
by  nature  a  born  orator,  the  Celt  has  really  left  to  the  Anglidisi.l 
Irishman  the  pleasing  task  of  ever  keeping  Ireland  in  disoidic*  ^'j 
If,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Craig*s  book  goes  to  show,  the  IriA  ; 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  are  at  the  bottom   of  all  diaoidei»^; 
hostility  and  outrage  are  more  the  offspring  of  religious  heMi; 
and  jealousy  than  a  question  of  races.  .  'VBelieve  me,  there 
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'et  was  trouble  in  Ireland  but  a  priest  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  is 
saying  attributed  to  a  very  distinguished  stipendiary  magistrate, 
ho  possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  Irish  Executive  during 
letroublesof  1848  and  the  Smith  O'Brien  insurrection.  George 
ond  Lowe,  J.P.,  as  much  feared  by  the  peasantry  as  ever  Graham 
■  Claverhouse  was  by  the  Covenanters,  and  his  negro  servant, 
larpening  his  knife  upon  a  board  over  a  prostrate  rebel,  is  an 
musing  scene,  but  like  the  murder  of  the  rector  of  Golden,  it 
dongs  to  past  times.  Let  us  hope  they  will  never  come  back 
^iiL 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Craig  is  scarcely,  however,  so  hopeful  as  we  are. 
le  is  exceedingly  irate — as  what  lover  of  Church  and  State  and 
11  true  firiends  to  Ireland  are  not — at  the  impolitic  disendowment^ 
nd  disestablishment   of  the   Irish    Church:   "a  sad   error,"   he 
mphasises  it,   **  whose  fatal   issues   have   already   borne   bitter 
ruit  and  must  bear  more  bitter  still."     •*  The  lonely  Protestant 
etfler,"  he  remarks,  **  without  a  co-religionist  within  miles  of  him^ 
nrrounded  by  a  population  who  hate  his  religion  and  detest  his 
oyalty,  has,  indeed,  a  fiery  ordeal  to  go  through.      Until   the 
acrilegious  Irish  Church  Act,  he  had  always  the  presence  of  his 
ninister  and  his  family  to  cheer  and  support  him ;  he  had  always 
ht  little  Church  to  resort  to  on  the  Sabbath-day,  there  was  the 
ittle  band  of  loyalists  to  be  met  with  there ;  but  now,  in  many  a 
tashthe  church  of  Gk)d  is  closed,  nettles  and  brambles  are  growing 
Ml  its  doorsteps,  the  windows  with  the  panes  of  glass  smashed  in 
3y  the  boys  asthey  return  from  the  National  School,  the  bell  that  once 
affled  the  little  flock  together  now  rusting  away  in  the  belfry  tower, 
br  months  together  no  divine  service  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers 
bbe  had,  his  children  unbaptised,  his  sick  unheeded,  the  Romish 
inest  [fowling  about  triumphantly.     Alas !  for  the  sad  day  when 
fte  well-tried  loyalty  of  Irish  Protestants  was  thus  repaid  by  the 
•Krilegious  act  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church.      A  friend  of  mine,  a  dignitary,    while  passing  through 
ttewest  of  Ireland  recently,  was  invited  by  his  host,  the  squire  of 
fte  parish,  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  closed  parish  church. 
^fwrnany  months,'  said  the  squire,  *  we  have  had  no  service  at 
liia  It*      Notice  was  sent,  and  the  little  congregation  assembled ; 
^Moand  the  church  came  a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholic  peasants, 
^  while  service  was  going  on,  they   hurled  volleys  of  stones 
tJPttMt  the  windows.      '  The  church  was  shut  up,'  they  shouted, 
^•iid  we  are  determined  it  shall  never  be  opened  again.'  " 

Speaking  of  the  old  church  of  Temple  Breda,  Dr.  Craig 
IMlN^icaily  remarks  that  **  there  is  something  indescribably  aflfect- 
kg  to  the  mind  in  seeing  a  church,  in  which  once  was  preached  the 
(bd  message  of  salvation  to  those  who  shall  believe  in  their  loving* 
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Saviour,  dismantled  and  fast  hastening:  to  decay.  Alas!  how 
many  an  Irish  Protestant  peasant  and  fanner  beholds  now  the- 
loved  church,  in  which  he  and  his  forefathers  used  to  worship,  now^ 
in  consequence  of  the  suicidal  Church  Disendowment  Act,  closeJ 
up, — a  *  silent '  church,  to  use  the  expressive  term  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  themselves,  with  nettles  and  weeds  growincr  around  the 
closed  door,  through  whose  portals,  many  a  happy  Sabbath.day» 
-the  little  congregation,  now  a  prey  to  Rome,  entered  to  worship  and 
adoie.*' 

"And all  this  cruel  wroDe/*  he  elsewhere  remarks,  "has  been 
done  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  Romish  Ireland,  the  disaffected 
portion  of  which  will  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  a  solitary 
English  bayonet  cleams  between  Cnpe  Clear  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, and  the  bigoted  partisans  will  never  be  content  as  long  as  aa 
open  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  land,  or  Protestaiit 
pastor  either." 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Protestant,  thus  abandoned  to  a  hostile 
surrounding,  becomes  a  pervert  for  dear  life  and  property  sake,  but 
mixed  marriages  have  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  men, 
**One  can  scarcely  conceive,"  says  Dr.  Craig,  **  what  the  poor 
Protestant  has  to  endure  who  remains  faithful  to  God's  Word,  sur- 
rounHed  by  a  vast  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  Ochlocracy, 
or  mob  law,  setting  in  dead  against  him  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  wife, 
if  he  is  ill,  trying  to  introduce  the  priest,  and  to  shut  out  ibe 
minister ;  (Dr.  Craig's  work  contains  some  graphic  descriptions  of 
such  scenes,  emanating  from  the  rivalry  of  two  hostile  churches ;) 
the  Bible  sometimes  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  Romanistic  pictures  antl 
crucifixes  set  up  around  the  walls  of  his  little  dwelling;  his 
children  made  Roman  Catholics.  Unless  the  man  be  very  firm  he 
can  scarcely  weather  the  ceaseless  storm." 

For  it  is  not  only  that  in  places  the  Protestant  Is  now  depriveil 
of  a  pastor,  just  as  many  a  lovely  village  would  be  in  England 
were  the  English  Church  disestablished,  but  as  the  Rev.  John 
Paynell  is  made  to  remark,  **the  most  iniquitous  act  of  En^hsb 
Statesmen  to  Ireland  was  when  the  Kildare  Place  schools  in  which 
160,000  Roman  Catholic  children  were  instructed  daily  in  the  Word  of 
God,  side  by  side  with  170,000  Protestant  children,  were  superseded 
by  the  National  Board  system  of  education,  in  which  the  woixlof 
C3k)d  is  dishonoured.'*  And  further  on,  **  i'ou  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  children  brought  up  by  these  prif'^ts 
in  these  National  Schools,  without  one  ray  of  Bible  truth  reaching 
them,  and  the  government  of  England  subsidising  these  very  priests 
with  enornious  Hums  to  teach  these  children  that  same  Romau 
CatLol  io  religion  which  we  belicve  to  be  ioolatrous  and  opposed  i«> 
the  pure  gos]  el  of  God  ;  and,  moreover,  now  we  see,  all  over  lU 
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length  of  Irelaod,  the  Church  of  Ireland  struggling  to  maintain 
loew  schools,  the  education  in  which  is  based  upon  the  Word  of  God, 
^Dd  in  which  still  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  found, 
and  yet  England  gives  these  scriptural  Church  schools  not  one 
single  farthing  to  maintain  them,  the  burden  falling  principally 
npon  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  few  Protestants  living  in 
it" 

Then,  again,  as  tojthe  glebe-houj^e  !  The  outgoer  has  to  pay  hig 
-snccessor  for  damages  contracted  during  his  tenancy,  and  the  in- 
■coming  incumbent  has  to  expend  money  on  necessary  repairs. 
'**How  many  heavy  hearts  this  dilapidation  clause  used  to  cause! 
poor  perpetual  curates  and  rectors,  starving  on  £75  or  £90  a  year, 
possessed  of  the  shelter  of  an  a£ed  glebe-house,  for  which,  at  the 
«id  of  their  tenancy  of  it,  they,  if  promoted, — or  their  widows  and 
•orphans,  if  deprived  of  it  by  death, — should  have  to  pay  a  large 
sum— large  to  those  whose  incomes  were  so  small.  How  many  a 
aweary  night  the  poor  incumbent  would  toss  and  turn  from  side  to 
A,  wonderinjj  if  that  cough  of  his  became  worse,  if  his  lun-^s  gave 
^y  entirely,  if  pale-faced  Death  stood  at  his  door  some  night,  how 
the  poor  wife  and  babes  could  manage  when,  even  from  their  little 
scanty  pittance  that  might  be  left — the  last  half-year's  tithe-rerft 
da^e  that  might  still  be  before  them, — the  funeral  expenses  and 
•dilapidation  charges  would  have  to  be  paid  !*' 

There  were  many  cruel  anomalies  in  regard  to  rectorial  endow- 
ments in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  there  are  at  this  day  in  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  few  human  institutions,  that  after 
4  time  are  not  in  want  of  reform  ;  but  reform,  which  every  Con- 
8enrative  upholds,  is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  the  destruction 
practised  by  Liberals  and  Democrats.  "  It  was  hard  to  give  one's 
mind  solely  to  the  work  of  trying  to  save  souls,  when  thoughts 
Would  ever  and  anon  occur  as  to  how  the  children's  education  was 
to  be  paid  for,  how  the  few  acres  of  glebe  land  might  be  made  to 
«ipport  the  cow,  horse,  and  few  thin  sheep,  that  formed  the  el 
^mdo  of  the  little  parsonage." 

"  Oh,  what  despair  has  not  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment 
Act  sent  into  many  such  a  home  as  this,  by  utterly  depriving  them 
of  the  sole  star  of  hope,  of  extrication  from  their  difficulties,  in  the 
prospect  of,  in  years*  time,  being  appointed  to  a  better  incum- 
bency, as  expenses  multiplied  and  the  cost  of  living  grew  dearer 
rearly." 

Clerical  life  in  Ireland  has  other  drawbacks  of  a  less  serious,  but 
lOt  very  agreeable  character.  *'  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Craig,  **  a  life  of 
inch  peril  to  minister  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to 
ie  little  flock  of  Protestants  in  some  parts  of  the  countrv.  It  is 
ot  pleasant  to  see  the  crowds  returning  from  mass,  making  the 


be  one  of  the  noblest  races  upon  earth." 

This,  amid  the  scenes  of  outrage,  fire,  and  murder,  U 
be  traced  to  priestly  denunciations,  with  which  Dr.  Cra 
teems,  is  an  honest  and  noble  testimony  to  the  Irish  char 
in  it  lies  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hope  for  the  future— < 
temporary  difficulties.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  ] 
not  alike — the  most  hostile  are  few  and  far  between  ;  thi 
also  be  taken  into  account  that  aggravation  is  not  all  oi 
The  Rev.  Florence  MacCarthy,  affixing  a  weekly  chj 
discussion  to  the  town  pump  as  the  people  came  out  from 
specimen  of  as  turbulent  a  minister  as  any  priest.  No  woe 
desperado^  under  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  should  have  atte 
life.  The  only  thing  to  admire  in  the  act  is  its  honest  a 
ness.  In  that  respect  it  differs  widely  from  the  den 
(equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death),  made  in  perfect  sa 
the  Romanist  pulpit. 

Dr.  Craig  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he 

insulted  by  a  priest,  although   there   are   some   stranj 

especially  one  about  two  wills  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  C 

to  bear  in  mind  that  Fenianism  it^ielf  '*  is  not  alone  an  eflTo: 

Ireland  free,  to  shake  of  the  dominion  off  England,  and 

Irish  republic,  but  it  is  an  edbrt  also  to  shake  off  the  : 

tjrranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to   burst  those 

Ultramontanism  to  which,  alas,  England's    Liberal  G< 

consipied  the   poor  Irish  Roman   Catholic.'*     Again, 

says  elsewhere,  "  The  Fenian  Agitation,  though  lulled,  is 
-ht _ir  -.1--  i-_j 1 X ^j  4.^  T-^i«-,*i   ^^^:«    u: 
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of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  to  whose  earnest  zeal  missionary  lifo 
in  Ireland  has  been  wonderfully  indebted ;  and  while,  in  as  &r  as 
England  is  concerned,  justice  is  done  alike  to  all  parties,  the 
emphatic  words  of  brave  old  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  carefully 
treasured  up :  **  I  meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience;  but  if 
by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  our  paying  you  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  I  tell  that  where  the  Parliament  of 
England  has  power,  that  shall  not  be  done ! " 


THE  DAISY. 

The  daisy,  oh !  it  is  a  common  thing, 

Why  would  you  waste  your  time  its  praise  to  sing  ? 

Things  rare  and  lovely  only  should  inspire 

And  draw  sweet  music  from  the  poet's  lyre. 

Indeed !  and  why  should  not  this  common  flower. 

That's  thought  too  mean  to  grace  a  lady's  bower. 

Like  rarer  objects,  wake  the  poet's  muse 

To  sing  aloud  its  praises,  if  he  choose  \ 

And  think'st  thou  common  objects  have  no  charm  \ 

No  beauty  that  a  poet*s  breast  may  warm? 

Look  at  the  daisy  at  the  early  dawn, 

When  dew-drops  bright  are  sprinkled  o'er  the  lawn, 

Then  see  its  flow'rets,  moist  with  crystal  dew. 

And  its  disc  that  the  golden  sun  shines  through ; 

Now,  mark,  these  lowly  flowers,  that  we  despise, 

Conceal  two  graces  we  should  always  prize— 

Simplicity  and  modesty,  I  ween. 

Are  virtues  that  adorn  the  greatest  queen. 

Sure  they  possess  a  beauty  of  their  own,  . 

That  seems  more  sweet  when  gaudier  charms  are  flown. 

Brighter  beauties  astray  may  lead  the  eye. 

And  from  a  soft  heart  bring  a  foolish  sigh ; 

These  heavenly  charms,  so  lovely,  sweet,  and  dear. 

Call  from  our  hearts  affection  pure  and  clear. 

More  dear  to  me  an  artless,  simple  maid. 

With  kindness  and  with  modest  worth  arrayed,         J 

Than  the  scornful  beauty,  whose  ancient  name 

And  boundless  wealth  do  not  sweet  love  inflame. 

Despise  not  thou  these  daisies  near  the  ground, 

Though  they  are  common  and  grow  all  around. 

Well  ponder  in  thy  heart  this  lesson  fair. 

Simplicity  and  modesty  are  charms  most  rare. 

Fredebigk  Powblu. 


Nor  let  thy  radiance  fade  the  woods  above. 

While  liDgeriogly  I  stray, 

And  let  my  fingers  play 
Thus  'mid  the  golden  tresses  of  my  love, 

11. 

Sure  the  long  summer  day 

May  yet  awhile  delay 
Its  advent  o'er  the  morning,  grey  and  dark  ; 

Stay,  stay,  ye  shadows  dim, 

Nor  heed  the  Matin-hymn, 
Which  at  heaven's  portal  chants  the  choral  lark. 

III. 

More  passionate  refirain 

Shall  greet  thee  from  us  twain, 
Wilt  thou  not  linger  and  prolong  our  bliss, 

While  yet  no  jealous  eyes 

Can  mark  our  ecstasies, 
Or  cheat  our  burning  lips  of  one  long  kiss  ! 

IV. 

While  yet — ^but  as  I  speak 
Behold  yon  saffron  streak 
Proclaims  another  da  v.  and  seals  our  Dain  : 
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CHAPTER  LIT.  (Cow/mnerf)  « 

A  DRIZZLING  rain  was  falling,  and  the  rugged  paving  stones  of 
West  Port  were  coated  with  more  than  their  usual  complement  of 
:greasy  mud,  and  the  layer  of  black  slime,  on  which  the  foot  was  apt 
to  slip,  together  with  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  from  the  Grass- 
market  rendered  walking  perilous  and  unpleasant  to  the  pedestrian 
unaccustomed  to  tread  that  dreary  and  poverty-stricken  region. 

With  slow  and  careful  steps,  a  lady,  wearing  a  long  grey  cloak, 
with  her  face  closely  veiled,  was  seen  making  her  way  up  the  West 
Port  from  the  Grass-market.  On  reaching  the  entrance  to  Tanner's 
Close  she  halted,  looked  down  the  dark,  obscure  entry,  made  a  step 
or  two  in  advance,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  going  down  it,  and 
then  drew  back,  seemingly  irresolute  what  to  do.  Burke  and  Hare 
had  jiist  been  committed  to  jail.  From  the  time  Mrs.  Gray,  their 
lodger,  had  laid  that  information,  which,  like  the  nring  of  the  train, 
-was  destined  to  blow  up  into  atoms  the  whole  structure  of  their 
•diabolical  conspiracy,  many  had  been  the  visitors  to  Tanner*s  Close. 
Hundreds  were  impelled  by  idle  curiosity,  or  by  a  morbid  longing  to 
gaze  upon  the  sordid  habitation  in  which  such  horrors  had  been 
perpetrated ;  some  few  in  terror  and  sickening  apprehension,  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  Close,  dreading  to  have  their  fears  conlirmed,  and 
jet  wishful  to  know  the  worst,  to  ascertain  if  the  description  they 
should  give  of  dear  missing  relatives  tallied  with  that  of  any  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  seen  to  enter  that  fatal  house. 

Had  this  lady  come  with  such  an  intent?  But  surely,  if  so, 
her  fears  were  misplaced,  for  her  attire  did  not  denote  poverty,  and 
relatives  of  hers  would  scarcely  have  been  amongst  the  victims  in 
log's  Lodging  House,  for  these  were  the  poorest  and  most  destitute 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city. 

Still  irresolute,  Teresa  Ayleworth,  for  she  it  was  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Close,  now  looking  with  a  shuddering  feeling  of  dread 
^owB  the  dark  murky  entry,  and  then  turning  her  gaze  upon  West 
Port,  a  spot  little  less  gloomy  in  the  yellowish  haze  that  seemed 


I 
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Donald  ran  away  to  sea,  though  I  am  still  convinoed  that  Walter 
bad  no  band  in  it.'* 

"  Perhaps  not — ^I  hope  not/'  replied  Norris,  "  for  I  wish  to  think 

well  of  your  brother,  Teresa.     Nay,  I  have  been  sorry ,  since  that  I 

did  not  send  for  him  before  he  hod  to  join  his  ship,  as  he  may  be 

Airajr  for  a  long  while ;  but  still,  perhaps,  all  was  for  the  best.    I 

do  not,  my  dear  cousin,  really  disapprove  of  his  attachment  to 

Flora,  for  I  could  not  wish  her  a  better  husband,  I  believe,  as  far  as 

qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  go.     But  she  is  very  young,  and  I 

can  give  her  no  fortune.     Walter  must  make  way  in  his  profession, 

And  then,  in  a  few  years,  if  they  are  both  constant,  we  will  see 

w^liat  can  be  done,  and  I  must  try  meanwhile  what  I  can  do,  by 

thrift  and  economy,  that  she  may  not  be  a  penniless  bride." 

"  You  have  a  kind  heart,  Robert,"  said  Teresa,  warmly,  "and 
your  decision  is  perfectly  just  and  right,  and  1  am  sure  Walter 
"Would  deem  it  so,  equally  with  myself." 

"Come  home  with  me  to  Georges  Square,  Teresa,"  said  Norris, 
«s  they  walked  through  tbe  Grass-market,  '*  Mrs.  Norris  has  been 
Tory  ailing  lately,  and  your  visits  always  cheer  her." 

•*Iwill  come  very  willingly,"  replied  Teresa;  "being  an  old 
*^aaid,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  and  no  longer  obliged  to  work  for 
'^y  living,  my  time  is  at  my  own  disposal." 

Through  the  Grass-market  the  two  went  on  their  way ;  and  a 
passer-by  might  well  be  excused,  if  ho  turned  to  gaze  back  at  them : 
Teresa  tall  and  slender,  and  Norris  tall  also  and  gaunt,  taking 
*^^  strides  and  every  now  and  then  jerking  forward  his  chin,  as 
^^^    his    habit,    looked,   one    might    say,    an    oddity,    though 
^^ently    a    gentleman ;    his  attire    was    slovenly   as    usual- 
ly, even  shabby;    he  wore  a  hat  with  the  rim  at  the  back 
Wken   and  tumcxi  up,  a   long  black  surtout,  and  shepherd's- 
PUid  trousers,    singed   brown  &om   below    the    knees,   shrunk 
Atort  from  the  effects  of  the  washing-tub,    but  very  wide,  so 
^  to  flap  from  side  to  side  over  his  Blucher  boots  at  every  step  he 
^k.  Thus  the  two  proceeded  along  the  pavement  of  that  spacious 
quadrangle,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  tall,  old  houses,  some  of  them 
iftegular  in  their  architecture,  but  picturesque  with  their  high 
^tiqae  oorbie-stepped  gables  and  long  rows  of  transom  and  muUion 
c£^   ^riadowB.     The  shadow  of  the  Castle,  from  the  summit  of  the 
^^igged  and  precipitous  rock  on  which  it  stands,  falls  upon  the 
QtUHnacket  on  one  side,,  while  on  the  other  the  greensward,  the 
^^^opug  willows,  and  the  clustering  towers  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
^  down  on  the  busy  scene  far  beneath. 

Biuy,  indeed,  and  bustling  was  the  Grass-market,  and  it  looked 
**c&dieerfiil,  spite  of  the  drizzling  rain  and  leaden  sky  above; 
^itebNMid  expanse,  on  this  market.day,  was  covered  with  carts 
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pUed  with  hay  or  straw,  throngs  of  country  people  crowded  the 
■pathways,  the  shops  were  full  of  cus  tomers  from  village  and  &rm- 
iiouse,  and  though  it  was  now  rather  late  in  the  morning,  groups 
of  poverty-stricken  women  and  children  from  the  dark  ckwes  on 
-each  side  of  the  Grass-market,  and  from  the  West  Bow  and  tiie 
Cowgate,  still  clustered  ,round  the  old,  quaint-looking  conduit, 
called  the  Bow-foot  Well,  waiting  their  turn,  with  cans  in  their 
•hands,  to  draw  water  for  the  day. 

B  :  West  Port  had  become  awfully  notorious  in  it  recently-enacted 
-scenes  of  horror ;  but  those  old  houses,  which  Nonris  and  hiscouan 
are  now  passings  at  the  foot  of  tho  West  Bow,  also  witnessed  i 
fearful  tragedy ;  for  here,  long  years  ago,  by  the  red  torchlight,  md 
in  sight  of  a  sea  of  upturned,  wild,  and  savage  faces,  Captain  George 
Porteous  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  after  they  had 
dragged  him  from  the  Tolbooth,  and  here,  till  broad,  daylight  his 
body  swung  from  the  dyer's  pole. 

\^  Passing  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Candle-maker  Eow,  and  under 
the  dusky,  time-stained  walls  of  Greyfriars  Church,  the  the  two 
cousins  entered  Bristo  Port,  and  from  thence  Georges  Square. 

Teresa  was  very  warmly  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  who  looked 
ill,  jaded,  and  careworn. 

Flora  handed  her  father  a  letter,  saying  as  she  did  so,  **Iour 
correspondent  writes  a  horrible  hand,  papa ;  and  just  look  at  the 
coarse  blue  paper,  and  the  clumsy  way  the  missive  is  wrapped  upi 
and  the  wafer  has  been  put  on  with  dirty  fingers,  and  stamped  with 
a  thimble.     It  bears  the  London  post-mark." 

Norris  opened  the  letter,  and  as  he  glanced  at  the  first  few  lines, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  thankfulness,  "  God  be  praised!  here 
is  news,  at  last,  of  Donald  !" 


CHAPTER  Llir. 

NIXON'S    LODGING    HOUSE. 

Amidst  the  vast  concourse  of  vessels  of  every  size  and  kiA 
lining  the  Thames  within  a  near  approach  of  London,  the  MonaiA 
a  steamer  which  plied  between  Leith  and  the  great  metropolis,  wii 
slowly  steaming  along,  one  murky  day  in  November.  Early  in  A* 
morning  there  had  been  a  fog,  which  was  now  partially  clearing » 
as  the  sun  broke  through  the  dense  yellowish  clouds  of  vapour,  thrt 
had  shrouded,  for  many  hours,  the  river  and  its  banks,  and  the  w 
tops  and  houses. 

Now  the  grey  walls  of  the  Tower  came  in  sight,  and  tfci» 
t^ain,  as  the  fog  floated  upwards  from  the  river,  the  old  fijrtMi 
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hose  stones  have  witnessed  feasts  and  pageantry,  deeds  of  blood, 
od  every  phase  of  human  joy  and  human  woe,  was  hidden  from, 
gbt,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  thick  yellow  mist. 

Amongst  the  passengers  gathered  together  on  deck  was  Teresa 
yieworth.  She  hsA  come  from  Leith  to  London  in  search  of  poor 
maway  Donald  ;  either  to  bring  him  home,  or,  if  she  deemed  it 
lOTe  expedient,  to  accomplish  the  boy's  darling  wish,  and  make 
rrangements  for  his  goinsj  to  sea. 

Perhaps  Teresa  had  never  conferred  a  greater  boon  on  her  cousin, 
lan  when  she  proposed  to  go  to  London  and  meet  Donald.  The 
ither  would  wilhngly  have  gone  himself,  or  at  least  have  accom- 
anied  her,  but  a  grave  reiason  deterred  him.  The  information 
bey  had  received  in  the  half  illegible,  ill-written,  and  ill-spelt 
3tter,  which  had  found  its  way  to  Georges  Square,  was  very  scant 
nd  meagre ;  but  this  much  they  learned  from  it,  that  Donald 
ras  lurking  somewhere  amongst  the  net- work  of  courts  and  alleys, 
rell.remembered  by  Teresa,  from  her  visits  in  past  years  to  the 
Belgian  Chapel,  which  lies  between  the  London  Road  and  the 
i)]ough  Road. 

Now,  Donald  could  not  fail  to  be  certain  that  his  flight  and 
isence  would  have  caused  great  distress  at  home,  and  Norris 
limself  admitted  that  if  his  wayward  son  suspected  his  father  to 
Won  his  track,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  would  instantly  make 
ff,  prompted  by  fear  of  his  parent's  well-deserved  anger,  and  thus 
key  would  lose  all  clue  again.  Every  precaution  was,  therefore, 
vidently  necessary  to  prevent  Donald  taking  the  alarm ;  for  the 
foman  who  had  written  the  letter  stated,  that  she  wrote  without 
be  boy's  knowledge ;  that  she  had  found  out  by  chance  who  he 
telooged  to ;  that  he  had  hitherto  kept  himself,  but  that  haviug 
)ecome  ill,  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
lebted  to  her  for  board  and  lodging  for  some  weeks  past,  and  hence 
^  application. 

Norris  felt  that  kindness  and  forbearance  must  alone  be  used  in 
lealing  with  Donald,  in  spite  of  his  strange  and  undutiful  conduct* 
lie  best  person  to  go  in  search  of  him  was  one  whom  he  knew, 
»nd  yet  one  whom  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  and  no  motive  to  shun. 
Who  better  than  Teresa,  whom  the  boy  had  known  from  infancy, 
tod  for  whom  he  had  always  had  very  great  affection  \ 

Norris  raised  some  faint  objections  against  his  cousin's  under- 
liking  such  a  journey,  and  espuclally  as  the  winter  was  now  com- 
neDcmg ;  but  Teresa  overruled  them.  Then  he  would  have  had 
«r  go  by  land,  take  Chester  on  her  way,  and  rest  there  ;  and  he 
Unded,  as  a  further  inducement,  to  the  pleasure  she  would  feel  at 
King  her  native  place,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  and  revisiting, 
riefly  at  least,  her  dear  old  hauut,  the  Water  Tower.     The  words. 


with  that  dreary  epoch  of  her  life,  when  she  had  rejected 
Thorold.  Her  strange  repugnance  to  revisit  Chester,  Non 
been  well  aware  of,  but  he  had  thought  that  in  the  lapse  oi 
it  had  died  out ;  however,  it  appeared  not,  and  this  onac 
able  dread,  and  horror,  and  burthen  of  sorrow,  still  existed, 
evident. 

Norris  pursued  the  wisest  and  kindest  plan, 'asked  nc 
questions,  and  let  his  cousin  recover  herself  without  appea 
notice  her  great  and  painful  emotion ;  but  be  mentally  p 
never  again  to  allude  to  the  Water  Tower  in  her  hearing. 

So  Teresa,  in  due  time,  started  on  her  journey  to  London, 
having  made  arrangements  for  Okey  and  Hayes  to  meet  hei 
and  to  escort  her  on  her  visit  to  the  more  than  doubtful 
bourhood  in  which  Donald  had  ensconced  himself.  And  ther 
the  punctuality  of  two  old  soldiers,  as  the  steamer  approaci 
wharf  where  the  passengers  were  to  land,  Teresa  beheld  01 
Hayes,  whom  she  knew  from  visits  they  had  paid  to  Edii 
standing  as  upright  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  young  me 
had  worn  the  uniform  of  the  First  Lancashires,  though  nc 
Cincinnatus,  they  had  put  their  hands  to  the  plough. 

The  steamer  was  soon  moored  alongside  the  wharf,  and 
and  her  small  baggage  safely  stowed  in  a  hackney-coach,  w 
ex.adjutant  inside  and  the  ex-drummer  outside  on  the  box. 
drove  to  West  Square,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  place  in 
she  would  wish  to  lodge,  from  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  1 
Boad,  and  here  Okey  had  engaged  suitable  apartments. 

i7A.it.inor  fnr  rAfrPshmAnt.    TprASA  tutt  fl.nd  lonlrAd  niif   nn    tliA 
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magisfcrate  of  the  district :  a  very  necessary  precaution  this,  on  the 
}art  of  the  old  soldier,  considering  the  bad  name  which  Earl  Street 
lod  its  off.  shoots  bore. 

At  length,  much  to  Teresa's  relief,  the  oflScers  arrived,  but  by 
Ids  time  a  thick  fog  had  fallen  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
-ondon,  and  Okey  tried  hard  to  dissuade  her  from  venturing  forth 
)n  such  a  night  However,  finding  that  all  his  arguments  were  in 
ram,  he  yielded,  and  the  little  party  set  out. 

In  the  short  progress  from  West  Square  to  the  St.  George's 
Road,  they  made  sundry  mistakes,  owing  to  the  bewildering  nature 
)f  the  dense  clouds  of  yellow  fog,  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  road 
ud  footpaths.  Every  sound  was  muffled  and  indistinct.  The 
Bgnres  emerging  so  suddenly  from  the  vapour,  and  disappearing  as 
ijoickly,  seemed  scarcely  living  realities,  so  shadowy  and  indistinct 
were  Uiey  :  they  appeared  more  like  the  fleeting  forms  in  a  phan- 
tasmagoria. In  the  London  Road,  that  great  emporium  of  shops 
wkere  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  of  Lambeth  resort  in  crowds 
on  a  Saturday  night,  the  fog  seemed  lurid  from  the  blaze  of  the 
Haling  gas  lights  in  front  of  the  butchers'  stalls,  lining  the  way 
•wyond  the  Belgian  Chapel. 

Teresa  ;ind  her  companions  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
®M5ing  the  St.  George's  Road,  and  had  found  their  way  down 
Garden  Row  with  very  littte  trouble;  but  here,  turning,  by 
■Bstake,  to  the  right,  instead  of  going  straight  forward,  they  found 
lemselves,  to  their  surprise,  amongst  the  crowd  of  Saturday  night 
Huchasers  in  front  of  the  butchers'  shops.  Now,  incessant  cries  of 
'Bay!  Buy !  "  assailed  their  ears,  whilst  Okey  and  Hayes  could  not 
efaan  from  pausing  for  a  moment  to  watch  this,  to  them,  novel 
Bene.  The  throng  of  ill- clad,  poor-looking  females  hovering  over 
Ik!  pieces  of  meat  displayed  on  the  stalls,  their  several  purchases, 
^  rapid  manner  in  which  the  small  joints  were  sent  flying  into 
^  shop  to  be  weighed,  and  the  monotonous  voice  of  the  butcher's 
'ifb  singing  out,  as  she  took  the  several  pieces  successively  from 
Im  scale,  and  delivered  them  to  the  purchasers, ''  lady,  a  shilling/' 
'lidy,  eighteenpence,"  **  lady,  ninepence,"  and  so  on, — some  of 
Im  ladies,  indeed,  going  as  low  in  the  scale  as  twopence.  A  very 
nr  minutes  walking  brought  the  party  into  Earl  Street,  and  from 
ttice,  after  going  down  a  series  of  courts  and  alleys,  to  the  house 
I  wbidi  Donald  was  supposed  to  be  lodging.  Teresa's  heart  sank 
iibe  looked  up  at  the  blackened  walls  and  sordid  aspect  of  the 
Dement,  where  one  gently  bom  and  nurtured  was  herding 
th  the  wretched,  crime-stained,  miserable  occupants  of  Nixon's 

IgbgB. 

Moie  than  onoe  she  had  clung  in  terror  to  Okey's  arm,  as  they 
mUed  and  slipped  over  the  paving.stones,  reeking  with  filth  of 
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every  kind,  in  those  horrible  courts,  where,  from  the  opened  doors 
of  many  of  the  wretched  hovels,  came  the  «0UQd  of  ribald  songs, 
curses,  and  imprecations,  the  fumes  of  liquor,  and  clouds  of  tobacca 
smoke.  Now  and  then  the  inmates,  becoming  quarrelsome,  re. 
sorted  to  blows,  and  rushed  out  into  the  court  to  settle  their 
differences ;  fo  that  two  or  three  times  Terepa  and  her  con- 
ductors were  in  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  the  charge  or  the 
retreat. 

The  urgent  summons  of  police- sergeant  Turner  at  the  door  of 
Nixon's  lodgings  remained  unanswered  at  first,  and  small  wonder, 
thought  Teresa,  for  the  din  within  must  have  deadened  all  sounds 
from  without.  At  length,  however,  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Nixon  herself,  the  landlady  of  the  house,  who  dropped  a  curtsey 
to  Turner,  whono  she  appeared  to  know,  and  looked  suspiciously  at 
his  companions,  and  particularly  at  the  lady. 

**  And  what  may  have  brought  you  here,  Mr.  Turner  1"  asked 
the  woman  ;  **  you  ain't  got  nothing  against  any  of  my  lodgen, 
have  you  ?" 

At  the  word  lodger,  Teresa  bent  forwards,  and  placing  the  letter 
received  by  Norris  under  Mrs.  Nixon's  eyes,  she  said, 

"  Did  you  write  this?" 

The  woman  looked  searchingly  at  her  interlocutor  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  half  hesitatingly,  *'  I  might  have  done." 

"And  you  did,"  said  Turner  v/itli  a  bland  smile.  **There'ff 
no  need,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nixon,  of  any  beating  about  the  bush.  Yon 
have  in  this  house,  amongst  your  lodgers,  a  young  gentleman;  he 
was  here  when  you  wrote  this  letter,  and  we  know  he  is  here  stilL 
It  will  be  no  possible  advantage  to  you  to  attempt  to  conceal  him; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  greatly  to  your  interest  to  pro- 
duce the  lad  at  once.  But  it  is  very  foggy  and  cold  talking  out 
here,  Mrs.  Nixon,  so,  by  your  leave  we'll  just  step  in." 

**  You  see  I've  taken  to  the  boy,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  him 
no  harm,  nor  get  him  into  trouble,"  replied  Mrs.  Nixon,  as  she  led 
the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  laughter  and  the  din  of 
many  voices  proceedin;^  from  the  rooms.  "  I  wouldn't  have  written, 
but  I  couldn't  go  on  keeping  him  for  nothing,  month  after  month, 
and  I  hadn't  it  in  my  heart  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile,"  an  epithet 
the  poor  give  to  the  workhouse. 

'*  You  need  have  no  fear,"  said  Teresa  ;  **  I  am  one  of  his  best 
friends,  and  he  always  loved  me.  J  iiave  come  from  Scotland,  to 
take  him  from  Ins  wretchedness  and  n"iisery,  and  restore  him  to  the 
comfortable  and  happy  home  he  left." 

**  Well,  to  be  sure  I"  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  pausing  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot  of  a  dark,  dilapidated  staircase  ;  **you  do  surprise  me  I  So 
he  really  does  belong  to  gcLtlefolk,  then  ?    Well,  I  didn't  believe  it- 
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Hiere's  masy  an  outcnst  in  this  town  as  lies  under  the  dry  arches 
o'  nights,  and  famishes  with  hunger  by  day ;  but  how  any  one 
^  has  any  sense  can  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of 
liring  gets  over  me !  Well,  1*11  take  take  you  up  to  him,  ma'am. 
He's  got  a  room  to  himself,  which  none  of  my  other  lodgers  have, 
ind  he  has  always  had  the  best  I  could  give  him.  If  you,  gentle- 
nen,"  she  added,  turning  to  Okey  and  Hayes  and  the  police  officers, 
*  will  just  turn  into  my  own  little  room,  there,  where  the  door's 
pen,  1*11  come  down  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  the  lady  up. 
tairs." 

Teresa,  following  Mrs.  Nixon,  made  her  way  up  the  dark  stair- 
ise,  minus  many  a  handrail,  and  the  stairs  offering  gaping  holes, 
ere  and  there,  to  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  where  the  woodwork  had 
isappeared,  either  from  time  or  ill-usage. 

The  little  den,  denominated  a  room,  into  which  Mrs.  Nixon 
diered  Teresa,  was  at  the  very  top  of  the  dirty,  tumble-down 
^xis/^.  It  was  a  small  garret,  bitterly  cold,  from  being  just  under 
^e  roof,  and  from  the  numerous  fissures  and  cracks  in  walls  and 
^ilmg  through  which  the  raw,  damp  air  penetrated.  The  panes 
^  glass  in  the  small  window  were  nearly  all  broken,  and  stuffed 
■ith  rags.  A  chair  with  three  legs,  a  broken  deal  table,  and 
pen  it  a  lighted  candle,  stuck  in  a  bottle,  and  an  old  box, 
>XTned  the  sole  furniture  of  this  miserable  room,  save  and  except- 
Kig  a  wooden  bedstead,  tied  up  with  ropes  with  a  tattered  blanket 
■^  two,  and  underneath  these,  worn  and  emaciated,  with  tangled 
^air,  and  pallid,  dirt-begrimed  face,  lay  Donald  Norris  ! 

Poor  loving  mother !  at  rest  in  the  graveyard  of  the  West 

Church,  how  little,  when  the  fair  head  of  your  baby  nestled  on  your 

Weast,  could  you  picture   the  scene  of  squalor  and  misery  and 

desolation,  and  that  child  of  your  love,  alone  uncared  for  and 

^tended  I 

Donald  had  been  asleep,  but  the  noise  of  the  opening  door  aroused 
1^;  he  gazed,  at  first,  as  tliough  half  bewildered  at  the  sweet, 
Wing  £ace  bending  over  him,  and  then  exclaimed,  as  Teresa 
dttped  his  thin  hands  in  hers — ''  It  is  not  a  dream,  then ! — I 
^lioaght  the  angel  in  the  old  picture  at  home  had  taken  life  and 
ttepped  firom  its  frame,  and  here  it  is  when  I  awake, — and  yet,— - 
ao-I  think  it  is  Cousin  Teresa !" 

"And  you  are  not  mistaken,  dear  Donald,"  replied  the  latter. 
''And  oh  I  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  have  found  you,  and  that  I 
dull  have  the  joy  of  taking  you  from  this  wretched  abode  of 
iDtKiy,  dear  Donald,  and  of  removing  an  intolerable  weight  of 
iOnow  and  anxiety  from  your  father's  heart." 

^  Teresa,*!  exclaimed  Donald,  with  a  suddenly  awakened  fear, 
"^^ou  will  not  want  to  take  me  home  \  I  can  never  go  there  again. 

B    B 
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It  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  it.  My  father  wouldn't  really  wish  it, 
I  know,  because  of  the  little  ones.  I  have  been  in  queer  places  all 
these  months,  and  queer  company,  that  has  made  me  less  than  ever 
fit  to  live  at  home ;  I  ran  away  because  he  wouldn't  let  me  go 
to  sea." 

**  And  to  sea  you  may  go,  dear  Donald,  if  you  still  wish  it,'^ 
interrupted  Teresa.  *'  As  to  returning  home,  do  not  be  uneasy 
about  that.  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  your  father  will  agree  with 
me,  that,  perhaps,  you  had  best,  after  all  thai  has  passed,  make 
your  first  voyage  before  you  re-visit  Edinburgh. 

**  It  will  all  be  right  now,"  said  Donald,  in  a  tone  of  delight^ 
whilst  his  thin,  wasted  face  was  lighted  up  with  smiles ;  "  and  when 
I  have  been  away  at  sea  a  year  or  two,  I  daresay  I  shall  come 
home  quite  another  chap!" 

"Well,  now,  Donald,  let  me  help  you  to  dress,  and  we  will 
leave  this  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Okey  and  John  Hayes 
are  downstairs.  One  of  them  will  fetch  a  coach,  and  if  you  cannot 
walk,  they  will  carry  you  to  Earl  Street,  for  I  am  sure  the  coach 
will  not  be  able  to  come  down  these  courts." 

**  I  feel  quite  strong  and  well  again  since  you  came  in,  cousb,** 
said  the  boy  ;  **  you  have  put  another  life  into  me  ;  I'll  soon  get 
my  things  on." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  gob  out  of  bed,  and  with  uncertain  step 
walked  to  the  old  box,  and  took  from  oflF  it  some  ragged,  miserable 
clothes,  which  he  began  to  put  on  with  eager,  trembling  fingers, 
whilst  he  remarked  to  Teresa,  as  he  noticed  the  look  of  pity  and 
sorrow  on  her  face,  as  she  helped  him  to  don  bis  wretched 
garments — 

**  They  are  all  the  worse  for  wear,  these  clothes ;  but,  you  see, 
I  had  enough  to  do  to  buy  food,  without  getting  jackets  and  waist- 
coats. I  got  on  very  well  till  I  was  taken  ill,  and  then  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  have  had  all  sorts  of  horrid  dreams  and  fancies  in  this 
garret.  I've  many  a  time  thought  I  should  be  found  dead  up  here, 
and  be  buried,  and  lo  one  ever  hear  of  me  again," 

Shivering  at  the  recollection  of  the  grisly  forms  and  fancies  that 
had  peopled  that  wretched  room,  Donald  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  Teresa.  With  some  difficulty  they  made  their  way, 
Donald's  step  being  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  Teresa  stumbling 
and  groping  her  way  down  the  broken  stairs,  impeded  by  the  aid^ 
she  gave  the  boy,  and  the  constant  effort  to  keep  the  candle  she 
carried  from  falling  out  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  Okey  and 
Hayes  came  out  of  the  room  into  which  they  had  been  directed  by 
Mrs.  Kixon,  the  forn:er  starting  forwards  and  exclaiming,  as  he 
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caught  sight  of  Donald's  shninkea  form,  his  wasted  face,  and 
tattered  garments— 

**  Lord,  bless  us !  can  that  be  Donald  ?  It  is,  surely.  I  little 
thought,  my  dear  lad,"  he  added,  whilst  an  unusual  moisture 
dimmed  his  eyes,  "  that  I  should  ever  see  you  in  such  a  plight. 
However,  we'll  get  clear  out  of  here  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

Jacky  was  equally  affected  by  Donald's  appearance.  He 
almost  carried  the  boy  into  Mrs.  Nixon's  room,  and  then  one  of 
the  policemen  was  despatched  for  a  coach,  with  orders  for  it  to  wait 
at  Eail  Street.  Teresa  settled  all  pecuniary  matters  with  the 
landlady,  adding  a  gratuity  for  the  real  kindness  she  had  shown  to 
Donald. 

Whilst  this  matter  was  being  settled  the  attention  of  Okey  and 
Hayes  was  attracted  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  Babel  of  voices, 
which  had  hitherto  resounded  from  the  kitchen,  where,  it  appeared, 
that  all  the  lodgers  had  assembled,  and  the  sound  of  a  clear,  strong, 
and  not  unmelodious  voice  was  heard  chanting  an  old  broadside  :^ 

"  Of  2dl  the  occapationa,  a  beggar's  is  the  best, 
For  whenever  he's  a  weary 
He  can  lay  him  down  to  rest. 
And  a  begging  we  will  go,  will  go,  will  go  ! 
And  a  begging  we  will  go !'' 

This  chorus  was  vociferated  by  all  the  company,  accompanied 
with  much  noise  from  clapping  of  hands,  knocking  cans  and  mugs 
on  the  tables,  and  so  forth. 

"Just  go  and  look  in,  Mr.  Okey,"  said  Donald,  who  was 
leaning  back  in  hLs  chair,  half  supported  by  Teresa,  and  rather 
exhausted  from  the  effort  of  getting  up ;  "  it  will  be  something  quite 
new  to  you  and  Hayes.  The  lodgers  are  always  jolly  on  a  Satur- 
day night!" 

Taking  Donald's  advice,  Okey  and  Jacky  repaired  to  the 
kitchen,  where  they  stood  in  the  open  doorway  for  a  few  minutes, 
watching  this  (to  them)  novel  scene,  unperceived  by  the  motley 
crew,  who  were  all  taken  up  with  the  singer.  A  spacious  room, 
for  such  a  house,  was  this  kitchen,  with  low  ceiling,  blackened 
with  smoke,  walls  stained  and  dirt  begrimed,  a  few  rude  deal 
tables  and  benches,  and  there  was  a  large  fire  in  the  grate,  and  a 
numerous  gathering  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were 
drinking  and  smoking,  the  children  crawling  on  the  ground,  the 
women,  many  of  them  busy  at  the  fire  preparing  viands,  appetising 
enough,  if  one  might  judge  by  their  savoury  odour,  wherewith  to 
regale  their  lords  and  masters,  many  of  whom  had  been  acting  all 
day  in  the  streets  of  London. 

In  this  kitchen  miracles  were  taking  place  with  each  fresh 
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arriyal.  The  blind  became  gifted  with  sight,  the  lame  cast 
their  crutches,  and  hopped  and  skipped  about,  and  arms  start 
suddenly,  where  stumps  alone  had  appeared  before.  One  ai 
fellow  had  just  entered  the  kitchen,  bearing  in  the  appara 
which  he  was  pushed  about  all  day  by  his  destitute  family  o 
children,  his  lower  limbs,  curiously  enough  being  paralysed  ( 
the  day,  and  becoming  at  night  endued  with  firesh  life  and  v 
By  the  quantity  of  coppers  which  his  pockets  disgorged,  it 
seem  as  though  he  had  done  a  brisk  businei^  that  day,  i 
disposal  of  the  small  nets  with  which  his  apparatus  was  gani 
had  not  his  grumbling  words  refuted  the  idea ;  for  in  answ( 
question  put  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  replied — 

'*  No !  I  shouldn't  ha'  had  to  part  with  one  on  'em  to-( 
it  hadn't  been  for  an  old  catamaran,  who  said  she'd  buy  th 
encourage  me,  as  I  was  industrious  and  so  awful'  afflicted 
loss  o'  my  precious  legs,  though  in  course  she  didn't  wan 
Then,  confound  the  old  varmint,  what  did  she  go  for  to  rob 
my  stock  in  trade  for  ?— Is  there  any  stuffing  with  that  ere  n 
he  added,  addressing  his  wife,  as  she  placed  a  dish  on  the 
"  'cause  if  there  ain't  I'll—"  and  here  the  paralysed  man  ; 
vindictive  motion  with  his  fist  towards  his  wife,  who  pacifiei 
however,  by  exhibiting  a  rich  layer  of  stuffing. 

Whilst  Okey  and  Hayes  were  still  standing  in  the  doo 
couple  of  men  pushed  past  them  into  the  kitchen,  one  lade? 
drum,  which  he  deposited  on  the  floor  near  to  the  entrance 
at  their  heels  followed  a  little  dog  with  a  cotton  frill  round 
indicative  of  the  post  he  held,  as  canine  performer  in  a  Pi 
Judy  show. 

By  this  time  the  singer  of  the  ''Jovial  Beggars  "  hf 
his  ditty,  and  a  friend  at  his  elbow  commenced  another, 
received  with  equal  delight  by  the  company. 

"  A  tinker  I  am, 
My  name'8  natty  Sam, 
From  morn  to  night  I  trudge  it. 
So  low  is  my  fate, 
My  personal  estate 
,  Lies  all  within  this  budget" 

Like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  a  war  horse  wf 
old  favourite  of  his,  to  Jacky  Hayes,  and  the  sight 
drum ;  in  one  instant  he  had  possessed  himself  of  ' 
had  given  them  a  preparatory  toss  up  in  the  air,  aj 
artistic  rattle  on  the  drum,  he  joined  in  the  chorus 
Yoioe,  to  the  amazement  and  imqualified  admirati 
the  whole  company. 
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^  Work  for  the  tinker  oh  !  good  wivefli 
For  thej  are  lads  of  mettle  : 
Two'd  be  well  if  you  could  mend  your  lives, 
As  I  can  mend  my  kettle." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DONALD'S  ADV£NTURES. 

a       **  Now,  Donald,  you  may  tell  me  your  adventures, ' '  said  Teresa- 

I  **  fihe  sat  with  her  young  cousin  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  front 

I  P*flour  of  the  house  in  West  Square.    But  a  few  hours  had  elapsed 

I  'uic^  Teresa  had  stood  by  the  squalid  bedside,  in  the  cheerless 

^tched  garret  of  Nixon's  lodging-house ;  only  a  few  hours  ago 

'^^^  she  had  helped  Donald  to  put  on  his  tattered,  sordid  clothes, 

^'^  what  a  change  had  come  to  pass  in  that  short  time !" 

,       -After  a  refreshing  warm  baih,  and  with  hair  cut  and  neatly 

^^hed,  a  comfortable  suit  of  clothes,  purchased^by  Okey  the 

'r^^Vious  night  at  one  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  shops  in 

^  London  Road,  Donald,  though  pale  and   thin,   looked   once 

^^^^  in  appearance  the  son  of  a  gentleman. 

And  now,  after  having  partaken  of  a  light  dinner  of  boiled  fowl 
J^^  bread.pudding,  Donald  commenced  telling  his  cousin  his 
^"Ventures  since  he  left  Edinburgh. 

"You  see,  cousin,"  he  began,  '^I  always  wanted  to  go  to  sea, 
^^  if  papa  had  let  me  do  so,  all  would  have  been  right ;  but  he 
'doited  to  make  a  great  scholar  of  me,  and  I've  not  the  brains  fOT 
^"■^-^I  haven't,  I  assure  you.  I  couldn't  get  on  well  with  my  Greek 
^^^  Latin  grammar  and  delectus  at  the  High  School,  and  got  sick 
^  them :  so  at  last  I  began  to  stay  away,  and  I  played  truant  times 
^*rf  again.  I  thought  they  would  never  know,  as  they  are  so  much 
"Ofmhome." 

**  Who  do  you  mean  by  they?"  asked  Teresa. 

•*Why,  iny  father  and  mother,"  said  Donald.     "Well,"  he 

^^tinued,  **  sometimes  the  master  didn't  miss  me — how  could  he, 

^hen  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  boys  in  my  class  %  and  when  he 

^,  I  made  excuses.     It  might  have  gone  on  a  long  time,  but  for 

I^  saying  he  should  come  to  the  High  School  to  hear  how  I  was 

Wtingon." 

"Did  jour  father  suspect  anything  at  that  time?"  asked 
•^'tt'Bga. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  replied  Donald.  '*  You  see, 
^  used  to  ask  me  at  home  how  I  got  on  at  school.  Well,  I 
wght  it  was  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,  and  that,  as  I  had  to 
UI  a  He,  it  might  as  well  be  a  bouncer ;  so  as  to  put  them  right 


you  kDOw  I  came  to  Inveresk,  to  Mrs.  Thorold.  I  hadn' 
made  up  my  mind  to  run  away,  and  I  thought  that  perhj 
would  let  me  stop  with  her,  and  that  you  would  write  or  go 
my  father,  and  persuade  him  to  let  me  go  to  sea.  However, 
saw  that  Mrs.  Thorold  and  you  were  bent  on  my  going  bad 
80  I  said  nothing,  but  I  never  meant  to  go,  all  the  same." 

**I  wish,*'  said  Teresa,  **  I  had  thought  of  going  to  ( 
Square  before  Mrs.  Thorold  sent  you  back  ;  but  I  believe,  ] 
I  should  have  done  no  good.  Your  father  had  quite  set  1 
against  the  sea  at  that  time ;  indeed,  I  have  already  told  yc 
a  rupture  your  flight  caused  between  him  and  Walter,  ju 
the  bare  suspicion  that  Walter  had  advised  you  to  go  to  se^i 

**  I  shall  set  all  that  right,  Teresa,"  answered  Donild. 
my  first  letter  to  papa,  I  shall  tell  him  how  completely  io 
Walter  was  as  to  my  intentions  or  doings.  I  had  no  com 
and  I  took  advice  from  no  one.  Well,  I'll  go  on  now  wher 
off.  When  I  got  out  of  the  coach  in  Edinburgh,  instead  of  { 
Creorges  Square,  I  made  my  way  into  the  Cowgate,  to  a  po| 
and  there  I  sent  my  father's  cloak  up  the  spout,  and  I  sold 
and  books  at  a  broker's  in  High  Street.  £  th  en  made  my 
Glasgow,  stopped  there  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  went 
steam  packet  to  Liverpool.  I  stopped  there  about  eight  wee 
I  think  I  was  more  dull  and  miserable  there  than  I  have  beei 
till  I  fell  ill  lately.  I  had  to  rough  it  terribly.  My  bit  of 
0oon  went,  then  I  had  to  part  with  my  clothes,  and  put  on  ai 
I  could  get.     The  only  food  I  could  buy  was  of  the  coarset 
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irindoirs — clothes  they  had  made  believe  to  wash.  Then  ther& 
iws  nothing  but  cursing  and  fighting  all  day,  women  screeching,  and 
men  howling  like  wild  beasts ;  so  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  I 
had  come  to  Liverpool  to  get  a  ship,  and  sniflF  the  salt  water ;  but  I 
omldn't  get  any  sort  of  berth  on  board  ship,  so  oflf  I  trudged,  hj 
way  of  a  change,  into  the  country ;  and  I  wandered  from  one  place 
b)  another,  keeping  myself  by  selling  small  wares/' 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Teresa. 

"I  didn't  want  to  beg,  you  know,"  said  Donald,  in  answer  to 
Iqb  cousin's  question,  *'  so  I  bought  a  few  needles  and  pins,  and 
tipes;  and  a  poor  old  Irishman,  in  the  house  where  I  lodged  at 
Etfopool,  gave  me  a  little  basket  to  carry  them  in.  Lord,  bless  you^ 
Bonsin^I  drove  quite  a  roaring  trade.  I  never  called  at  a  farm-house 
but  what  I  sold  something,  and  got  victuals  into  the  bargain  very 
often.  If  I  had  only  been  a  bit  older,  I  believe  some  of  the  farmer's 
langhters  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  me.  However,  to  cut  my 
itary  short,  and  it's  getting  very  long,  in  May  I  trotted  off  to 
aester." 

"To  Chester!"  exclaimed  Teresa, in  a  tone  of  surprise,  **  Why^ 
•iiat  took  you  there,  Donald  1" 

**  I  went  to  the  races  to  sell  the  lists  of  the  horses  ;  besides  I 
W  been  in  Liverpool  again,  trying  to  get  a  ship,  and  I  hated  those 
korrid  courts,  so  off  I  went  to  Chester,  and  I  had  some  good  walks 
oathe  Walls;  and  I  never  got  tired  of  looking  at  the  fields  and  the 
tnes,and  the  great  broad  river.  By-the-bye,  there's  been  a  chancre 
■Me  you  were  there.  They  have  moved  the  Camera  from  the 
Wtter  Tower — that  old  favourite  place  of  yours,  as  I  have  heard 
npa  say — ^and  they  have  put  it  in  the  other  tower,  with  an  odd 
•Be,  that's  close  by. — I  say,  cousin,  what's  the  matter?"  added 
iWld,  hastily  starting  up  on  the  sofa ;  **  You  are  not  well ;  you 
>t knocked  up  with  coming  to  look  after  me.  Shall  I  ring  the 
^  cousin  ?  or  what  can  I  get  ?     You  are  as  white  as  a  ghost !" 

** Nothing,  Donald,  nothing,"  exclaimed  Teresa,  in  low,  but 
•ttnest  tones.  "  I  am  not  ill,  only  something  you  said  touched  an 
•U  wound,  a  sorrow  that  will  never  be  healed,"  she  murmured^  as^ 
•fcough  speaking  to  herself.  *'  Go  on,  Donald,"  she  added,  in  a 
■Bder  tone. 

The  latter  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of 
KJfish  compassion  at  his  cousin's  still  pale  and  troubled  face. 

"I  see,  you  have  something  to  make  you  unhappy,"  he  ex- 
Umed ;  **  you  oughtn't  to  have,  when  you  are  so  good.  A  scamping 
How  like  me,  that's  of  no  use  to  anjrbody,  and  who  is  always  up 
>iCMDe  mischiefy  deserves  all  he  gets.  But  as  for  you^-  I  under. 
ittd  jour  looks,  cousin.  You  don't  like  praise,  I  suppose.  Well, 
9  get  to  an  end  with  my  story.    After  the  races  I  went  back  to 
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an  old  blind  man  about  the  streets  all  day — one  of  Mrs.  1 
lodgers  he  was— till  I  fell  ill.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  bt 
not  sorry  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  sort  of  life  I  have  led  for  1 
year.  I  long  to  be  on  salt  water,  and  I  should  like  to  see  i 
and  Australia,  and  all  those  places ;  but  I  have  no  wish  no 
another  Bobinson  Crusoe.'* 


AEW    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


ALGERN(^  DARCT, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

tET  u8  see  what  is  going  on  in  London  before  the  two  friends  arrive. 
he  time  we  select  is  exactly  a  fortnight  before  Sir  Philip  and 
ord  Grahame  left  Paris  for  London.  / 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning ;  the  night  before  had  been  one  of 
Ltense  excitement  in  the  newspaper  offices,  and  no  small  profit  to 
le  penny  a- liners.  The  mybtery  of  the  Westminster  murder  was 
L  last  clearing  up,  and  the  sagacious  editors  speculated  that  the 
ibject  which  had  long  since  been  written  into  a  bore  would  again 
eooine  interesting ;  and  as  every  possible^  or  impossible,  solution 
f  the  mystery  had  been  already  ventilated  in  every  paper,  each 
dttor  could  point  to  a  prediction  which  was  now,  to  all  appear- 
Doe,  to  be  verified. 

And  what  were  these  news  1 

The  missing  witness  had  been  traced  and  apprehended. 
Ugemon  Darcy  had  been  brought  up  last  night  by  the  mail, 
nd  at  this  moment  was  safe  in  jail.  Moreover,  to.day  the  grand 
■ry  were  empanelled.  Algernon,  the  newspapers  said,  had  been 
l^rehended  in  Sutherland,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least-populous 
isiricts  of  Scotland,  inhabitated,  said,  one  of  the  papers,  by  the 
>iike  of  Sutherland  and  his  domestic  servants,  a  few  English 
portsmen^andamultitude  of  sheep  and  red  deer.  When  apprehended 
>arcy  b^re  the  name  of  George  Seymour.  When  discovered  by 
be  officers  he  was  at  dinner  with  Lord  Killdeer,  Sir  John  Salmon. 
iae.  Hairy  Retriever,  Ebq.,  of  sporting  notoriety,  and  the  very 
ieverend  the  Archdeacon  Teal.  With  these  gentlemen  he  had 
wded  these  three  months  at  Inchmadauff,  an  inn  in  Assynt,  and 
lad  made  himself  a  favourite  with  them  all.  One  Saturday  paper 
^ve  a  graphic  description  of  the  consternation  of  this  distinguished 
wnpany  when  they  discovered  that  their  bosom  friend — their  fellow- 
IKWtiifnan — was  none  other  than  the  romantic  murderer— Algernon 
April — yOL.  TO.,  NO.  XXXTX.  0  o 


old,  tea  and  coffee,  with  a  bottle  ou  the  side  table.  Then 
piquant  historiettes  of  the  genttemen  who  sat  round  the  ta 
Archdeacon  was  described  as  one  of  those  churchmen  whi 
thmk  religion  incompatible  with  amusement,  and  who  beli 
the  mind  never  is  so  active  as  when  the  bodily  frame  is  d 
by  hard  exercise  ;  and  Lord  Eilldeer  and  Sir  John  Salmon 
also  photographed.  Then  follows  a  description  of  Algemo: 
we  know  already.  When  arrested,  his  Reverence  narrates, 
mitted  quietly ;  admitted  after  a  short  time  his  real  na 
requested  permission  to  finish  his  breakfast,  which  he  did 
good  appetite,  and  carrying  on  meanwhile  a  oonveraatioi] 
time  with  the  lay  sportsmen  which  he  had  begun  be 
entrance  of  the  policeman,  and  which  he  insisted  in  ooi 
evading  all  allusion  to  his  position  by  the  remark  that  the 
be  enough  written  about  it  by.and.bye  in  the  papers.  ] 
however,  that  he  considered  it  but  due  to  his  friei^  to  infii 
upon  his  honour  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  they  were  of  tl 
and  that  he  hoped  that  his  trial  would  be  brought  on  as 
possible,  to  allow  him  to  rejoin  them  before  the  shooting,  if 
not  hanged.  That  event,  he  quietly  said,  was  by  no  nu 
probable,  and  his  Mends  might  amuse  themselYes  till  1 
back  by  laying  a  wager  or  two,  and  as  a  hedge,  in  the  < 
the  worst  happening,  he  offered  to  lay  two  to  one  in  poo 
he  would  be  hanged.  This  wager  Harry  Retriever  acoeii 
having  booked  it  he  shook  hands  with  Darcy,  saying 
the  whole,  dearly  as  he  stood  in  need  of  a  fifty  poniids^  1 
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viich  was  not  spent  in  sleep  in  readinor  the  newspapors,  which 
ie  bon^rht  from  time  to  time,  and  in  conversin;,^  with  his  criptors, 
with  whom  he  managed  so  thoroughly  to  ingratiate  himself  that, 
lad  he  proposed  it  and  oflFered  an  inducement,  they  would  hive 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape.  But  Darcy  had  made  up 
liis  mind  to  stand  his  trial. 

He  accordingly  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  on  Saturday,  but, 
ixoept  that  the  Court  was  crowded,  there  was  little  interest  in  the 
ewe.  Had  he  asked  it,  no  doubt  the  proceedings  would  have  been 
adjourned ;  but  Darcy  made  no  such  request,  nor  did  he  oflFer  any 
I  defence.  No  counsel  appeared  for  him  as  Brian,  to  whom  he  had 
I  Kot  a  telegram,  had  not  yet  come  up,  and  Daroy  knew  enough 
ibont  law  to  be  aware  that  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury  is,  after 
ill,  a  merely  formal  step,  unless  the  bill  be  ignored,  which,  in  his 
ttse,  with  the  uncontradicted  mass  of  curcumstantial  evidence 
Against  him,  was  not  be  expected.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and,  on 
I  true  bill  being  found,  he  rose  up.  There  was  perfect  silence  in 
ihe  Court.  It  w  us  expected  ho  would  say  something  in  explanation 
if  tbe/irtma  facie  case  against  him,  but  he  had  no  stioh  intention. 
9e  quietly  asserted  his  innocence  and  requested  the  Court  would 
acpedite  his  trial  as  much  as  possible.  The  Court  was  taken  aback 
>y  so  strange  a  request ;  but  the  presiding  Judge,  cf^miluding  that 
be  prisoner  would  not  be  sr>  eager  for  trial,  and  so  utterly  unmoved 
pf  the  peril  of  his  pwition,  if  he  did  not  feel  secure  of  establishing 
08  innocence,  after  a  short  consultation,  intimated  that,  if  such 
riB  his  deliberate  wish  he  might  be  tried  before  the  Queen's  Bench 
a  a  fortnight,  but  that  he  might  take  till  to-morrow  to  decide 
ihether  he  would  run  the  risk  ;  "  and,"  he  added,  **  whenever  your 
rill  does  take  place,  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to  establish 
four  innocence.*' 

There  were  distinct  murmurs  in  Court,  not  only  among  the 
ndience,  but  among  the  grand  jury,  at  this  intimation  of  judicial 
nihes. 

fiail  was  not  tendered,  and  Darcy  was  accordingly  committed  to 
ifewgate  till  his  trial. 

It  was  there  that  Brian  found  him,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
D  good  spirits.  The  fact  was,  in  Assynt,  Darcy,  nothwithstanding 
iD  his  plucky  had  passed  a  time  of  great  anxiety.  The  post  arrived 
vice  a  week,  and  the  accumulated  newspapers  afforded  the  s[)orts- 
Mo  a  topic  of  conversation  for  some  days  aft^r  the  arrival,  and  the 
ilvoiirite  topic  was  generally  the  Westminster  murder,  about  which, 
r  rather  about  Darcy  himself,  sundry  small  hints  appeared  from 
■W  to  time  in  ihe  papers,  which  showed  that  the  police  haxi  not 
It  given  up  hopes,  but  were  following  up  his  steps  slowly  but 
inly.     He  had  often  thought  of  changing  his  place  of  abode,  but, 


J'  and  his  arrest  had  positively  been  a  relief  to  him.     He  kn 

m*  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  the  worst.     It  was  the  recoil 

I  this  painful  state  of  suspense  which  made  him  tarn  a  det 

f  Brian's  entreaties  to  petition  to  have  his  trial  postponed. 

}  ''I  cannot  stand  it,  I  confess,"  said  the  young  man- 

J  disgraceful  cowardice  on  my  part ;  but  I'd  much  rather  be 

then  spend  four  or  five  months  here,  speculating  upon  my 
of  escape.  I  believe  I  would  lose  heart  if  kapt  longer  in  si 
No,  let  my  trial  be  hurried  on.  I  see  no  change  of  anything 
out  in  my  favour ;  and  if  what  they  have  got  be  enough  to 
me,  as  well  be  over  with  it  at  once." 
Bpian  was  puzzled. 

Darcy  entrusted  a  letter  to  Brian,  to  be  posted  to  Mi 
It  was  as  follows : — 

K  Dearest  Bella, — You  will  by  this  time  have  heard  that  th 

1^  been  run  to  earth  and  captured.     The  said  fox,  however,  ia  t<^eiml 

ji;  ease,  and  confident  in  his  innocence.     I  need  not  repeat  to  you  all 

will  see  in  the  papers — they  liave  gone  so  minutely  into  detail  Uu 
nothing  to  add.  Were  it  not  that  I  am  the  hero  of  the  adventnrSi 
Link  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  exceedingly  intereating ; 
matter  of  course,  what  is  interesting  to  others  is  often  no  joke  to 
hero,  and  the  position  in  which  I  am  now  has  ceased  to  be  vary 
•  My  trial  comes  on  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  most  confeas  if  I  were  ow 
same  happy  third  parties  I  would  think  that  the  chances  are  much  a( 
But,  dearest,  I  am  sanguine  I  will  get  clear  off,  and  that  happy  days 
store  for  my  Bella  and  me.  This  will  explain  to  you  why  I  have  dacttm 
myself  of  my  right  to  have  my  trial  postponed ;  and  it  will  enabla  JQ 
without  utterly  condemning  me,  the  vituperations  on  my  judicial 
as  Brian  is  p'e&sed  to  desisrnate  niv  determination  to  be  out  of  lU 
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doubtless,  pleasant  to  her  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  but  of 

10  ooDseqnenoe  to  the  present  narrative,  which,  before  we  have 

fae  with  it,  our  readers  will  think  lon^  enough. 

The  consequence  of  the  letter  was  to  bring  Mrs.  Le^^li  and  Bella 

ip  to  London. 
Id  the  meantime  Brian  was  not  idle,  the  highest  legal  talent 

mulable  in  London  was  secured  for  the  prisoner  ;   and  with  natural 

pepossession  he  also  retained  a  Scotch  Advociite,  in  whf^'se  sagacity 

nd  devotion  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence. 
Time,  even  to  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  passes  quickly  enough  : 

te  monotony  of  confinement,  the  stated  interval  of  meals  and 
p,  the  absence  of  all  external  stimulus,  make  the  time  slip 
fUt  almost  insensibly.  One  day  is  so  like  another  that  the 
[ibBoner  loses  his  reckoning,  and  asks  himself  often  whether  it  is 
4e  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  third  day  of  his  confinement.  This  at 
fcart  is  the  experience  of  the  imprisoned  debtor;  it  may  be  dif- 
fannt  with  the  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  who  may 
lOMiblj  be  hanged.  The  author  cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to 
ioB,  but  he  conjectures  that  if  the  prisoner  be  a  man  of  nerve — and 
f  not  so,  innocent  or  guilty,  he  has  no  business  there,  —the  con- 
smplation  of  the  probable  result  will  not  always  occupy  his  mind. 
!t  will,  of  course,  occasionally  come  back  upon  hitn  and  break  in 
ipon  his  thoughts ;  and  when  that  happens  at  niglit,  during  a  lU  of 
keplessness,  it  will  not  be  very  agreeable,  espenally  if  our  friend 
le  guilty;  but,  in  general,  the  tenor  of  the  prisoner's  thoughts  will 
Ecep  off  this  disagreeable  subject,  and  may  be  directed  into  its  onli- 
lary  channel.  He  has  to  sleep,  and  it  is  understood  he  will 
nt  ID  Ruch  circumstances  be  rn  early  riser.  He  has  then  to  dress 
■BMelf,  not  perhaps  so  carefully  as  he  used  to  do,  tor  the  turnkey 
RBot  Angelica.  After  dressing  comes  breakfast,  and  1  take  it  for 
feftnted  that  a  gentleman  committei)  iox  trial,  being  presumed 
•Dooent,  will  not  be  denied  any  luxury  for  which  he  can  pay 
boble  charges ;  and  it  is  such  a  prisoner  whose  case  I  am  consider. 
■g.  To  him,  &s  well  as  to  any  man,  such  a  breikfast  must  i)e  a 
mrce  of  considerable  enjoyment — at  least,  a  tolerable  way  of 
riiiling  away  an  hour  or  two  ;  reading  the  papers  meanwhile,  and, 
ft  particular,  anything  which  regards  his  own  case.  Tlieu,  after 
nakCAst — really  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  any  experientxi  of  prison 
ifa  that  I  am  not  sure,  but,  on  the  great  priuci[)le  of  assumed 
Bterim  innocence,  I  take  it  for  granted  our  prisoner  will  l)e  allowed 
D  smoke  his  cigar  or,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  his  pipe.  Tiiat  should 
M  him  ^o  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  if,  as  he  shakes  out  the  ashes  of 
is  pipe,  it  does  flash  across  his  mind  that  Calcraft  also  smokes 
vhj,  no  doubt  bis  professional  pursuits  require  it),  and  there  is  no 
m  f>"'«lfing  of  him  yet.    Better  take  up  the  second  volume  of  t)ie 
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last  sensational  novel,  "  Blue  Murder  over  the  Border."  Will  not 
that  novel  ^et  more  and  more  interesting  as  he  goes  on,  until  he 
finds  the  whole  dramaih  personce  in  the  most  exciting  of  possible 
positions — that  is  to  say,  hero  about  to  be  hanged,  heroine  dressing 
in  white  satin,  and  mad  villain  prospering  and  drinking  chateau 
margot  ?  and  can  the  prisoner  help  being  interested  in  their  fates  ? 
True,  his  own  case  has  elements  fully  as  sensational,  but  then  it  ia 
not  written,  and  is  not  half  so  interesting ;  though,  if  he  would  allow 
himself  to  think  of  it,  rather  more  exciting  But  he  won't  think  of 
it,  for  here  comes  dinner—  a  dinner  at  a  guinea  a  head,  with  the 
choicest  wine  ;  and  we  will  suppose  Monsieur  the  Turnkey  as  his 
guest.  The  prisoner  can't  but  exert  himself  if  be  is  to  play  the 
host,  and  the  dinner  is  undoubtedly  excellent.  Not  so  the  turnkey, 
but  he  goes  away  on  the  slightest  hint,  smacking  his  lips,  but  pro. 
nouncing  chateau  margot  to  be  not  half  so  good  as  gin,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  half-and-half,  in  which  latter  criticism  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Turnkey. 

The  dinner,  of  course,  was  at  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  o'clock.     What  docs  the  prisoner  know  about  the  time  ci 
day  ?  but  whichever  time  it  was  served  at,  the  eating  it,  &c.,  has 
got  over  a  good  hour-and-a-half,  and  shall  he  not  have  his  ease  in 
his  cell  ?     Oh  for  another  bottle  and  a  pipe  !  and  again  the  sensa- 
tion novel,  on  which,  deeply  interested,  he  falls  sound  asleep,  and 
waking,'  at  any  clock,  still  drowsy,  undresses  and  goes  to  bed,  and 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  a  child  till  it  is  tin.e  to  get  up  next  morning 
and  be  tried  for  his  life.     After  that  public  ceremony  time  flies. 
Is  there  not  the  chaplain  ?     Has  ho  not  friends !     No ;  he  has  no 
friends,  but  his  lawyer.     Fool  that  he  was,  to  pay  his  account  before 
trial.     Certainly,  it  did  not  baulk  the  lawyer's  efiforls  in  his  favour 
that  day,  and  everything  was  said  for  him  that  could  have  been  said, 
and  the  agent  even  shed  tears  after  the  sentence  ;  but  still,  had  be 
not  paid  his  account  the  attorney  would  have  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed 
to  society  to  call  afterwards.     But  never  mind,  the  chaplain  is  a 
good  fellow.     The  turnkey,  not  so  truculent  a  scoundrel  as  at  first, 
and — and  it  will  soon  be  over  -  next  Monday,  we  will  say,  he  must 
break   through  his  practice  throughout   a   long  life   of   sleeping 
at  least  till  10  a.m.,  and  get  up  at  six,  simply  because  he  has  to 
take  a  short  walk  in  the  morning,  and  it  will  be  a  consolation  to 
know  that  this  particular  walk  will  be  the  last. 

But  time  had  not  as  yet  got  to  this  termination  with  our  hero. 
The  fortnight  was  occupied  with  consultations  and  preparations. 
Over  and  over  again  Darcey  had  to  narrate  every  circumstance, 
even  the  minutest,  which  occurred  on  the  eventful  evening,  which 
had  had  such  an  influence  on  his  destiny,  and  the  case  had  been 
turned  over  and  over,  and  reviewed  in  every  light ;  but  his  hi^al 
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look  tbeir  heads.  Plaj&ir  abne  took  a  hopefdl  view  of  the 
the  utmost  he  expected  was  that  the  proof,  so  far  as  they 
lid  not  amonDt  to  a  demonstration  that  Darcy  was  the 
and  the  doubt,  coupled  with  the  previous  character  of  the 
d  his  youthf  might  induce  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
ty ;  but  this  was  the  most  fiivourable  concluRion  he  could 
ind  he  did  not  demur  to  the  resolution,  come  to  by  the 
tell  Darcy  that  they  did  not  expect  to  get  him  off, 
as  accordingly  done  by  Brian.  At  the  same  time  he  told 
t  he  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  occupied  them. 
L  his  case  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  themselves 
cence. 

received  the  intelligence  quite  coolly.  ^  If/'  said  he,  ''  my 
can't  be  made  out,  and  you  have  failed  in  every  effort  to 
the  real  murderers,  and  if  faiUe  de  mieua  it  is  necessary 
lid  suffer  the  penalty,  be  it  so.  When  the  time  comes  I 
it  like  a  man  ;  but  meantime  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
xistence  by  thinking  of  what  is  to  happen.  I  am  not  yet 
am  presumed  to  be  innocent ;  so,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
irill  be  as  well  I  should  make  my  will.  I  have  a  great 
my  country,  but  I  do  not  wish  my  fortune  to  go  to 
be  national  debt." 

riter  to  Signet  was  amazed.  Certainly  the  man  in  danger 
molest  head  among  them,  as  it  had  never  yet  suggested 
em  that  the  making  his  will  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
itep.  Brian  accordingly  asked  instructions  as  to  how  the 
>  be  made. 

is  point  Darcy  spoke  without  hesitation,  showing  that 
laturely  considered  the  subject  It  was  not  necessary 
x>  inform  him  that  a  will  or  testamentary  writing  was  not 
»f  deed  a  man  whose  estate  was  likely  to  be  made  escheat 
»wn  ought  to  make.  Darcy  knew  well  enough  it  must 
of  gift,  and  accordingly  that  evening  he  executed  a  deed 
r  all  he  possessed  to  Brian  and  Bella  Legb,  reserving  only 
intmest,  and  instructing  Brian  that  on  his  death  all  his 
houl^  be  made  over  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a 
h  he  was  to  retain  to  his  own  use,  which  sum^  with  a 
le  man  of  business  appreciated,  was  indicated  in  a  sealed 
ielivered,  and.  which  was  not  to  be  opened  during  his  life- 
pt  with  his  own  request. 

;  thus  settled  his  affeiirs,  Brian  commenced  a  reperusal  of 
rley  Novels,  remarking  that  he  hoped  to  have  time  to 


\  days  after  this  that  the  turnkey  told  him  that  two 
led  to  aee  Urn.    On  his  intimating  his  wish  that  they 


distress ;  but  the  attempt  broke  down,  and  with  a  burst  of  pa 
tears  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  lover. 

Darcy  kissed  her  with  emotion,  and  clasped  her  to  hu 
'*  Cheer  up,  my  darling  !"  said  he.     *'  This  is  a  bad  place 
one's  affianced  wife ;  but  to  lovers  all  places  are  the  same, 
lect  the  words  of  the  Cavalier  poet— 

^  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make^ 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  qxiiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage.' 

And  trust  me,  dearest,  all  will  yet  be  well.  Brian,  I  fear  I 
giving  you  a  gloomy  view  of  matters ;  but,  however  str 
evidence  may  be  against  me,  I  cannot  believe  they  ii 
execute  an  innocent  man.  Somehow  the  truth  must  oe 
before  it  be  too  late,  and  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  all 
be  well,  and  that  we  will  love  each  other  tbe  better 
sorrow." 

But  Darcy's  real  convictions  were  not  of  so  hopeful 
Indeed,  as  the  time  of  his  trial  approached,  and  as,  one  aJ 
other,  all  the  attempts  to  break  down  or  explain  the  e 
against  him  proved  unsuccessful,  he  had,  with  his  constii 
firmness,  prepared  himself  for  the  worst.  He  had  made 
mind  to  be  hanged,  and  had  thus,  in  the  event  of  things  m 
80  hard  against  him  as  he  anticipated,  secured,  he  said,  alai 
of  possible  pleasure ;  *'  for  anything  whatever,**  said  he,."  wh 
haDDen.  short  of  that  for  which  I  am  auite  nrenared.  will 
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the  smallest  degree  the  doom  prepared.     She  felt  in  an  unreal 
world.     The  sun  shone,  the  bri<?ht  Pun  of  May.     Nature,  even  in 
London,  felt  its  influence.     Everywhere  was  life,  and  growth,  and 
hope.     Everywhere  but  in  that  aloomy  buildins^  in  which  Darcy 
was   confined.       What  a  mysterious   contrarliction  !     Why,   she 
asked,  in  the  midst  of  sucli  universal  joy,  should  she  and  her  lover 
he  selected  for  misery  ?     Poor  thing,  she  little  knew  the  mystery  of 
eviL    Not  alone  to  Darcy  and  to  her  was  the  world  bitter.     To 
many  others  in  that  great  city,  nay,  perhaps  to  the  majority,  the 
Spring  brought  no  surcease  of  woe,  suggested  no  ideas  of  hope,  and, 
indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  moralise  for  a  moment,  to  an  im- 
passioned spectator,  if  there  can  be  such  a  bein,^;,  nothing  can  be 
more  oppressive  than  the  contrast  l)etween  the  external  brilliancy  of 
nature  and  the  abject  misery  of  the  lowest  classes. 

It  would  seem  to  such  a  spectator  as  if  nature  had  decked 
herself  in  her  brightest  robes,  simply  to  bring  out  more  Rtrongly 
the  sombre  contrast  between  her  own  a.spect  and  that  of  her 
fevonrites,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  her  outcasts,  on  the  other.  **  Is 
thi?/'  we  might  suppose,  our  spectator  exclaiming,  **  to  go  on  for 
ever,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  ?  is  there  never  to  be  a  spring  for  the 
«ad  heart  of  cities?  are  their  poor  never  to  participate  in  the  glad- 
ness by  which  they  are  surrounded  ?  are  they  never  to  incorporate 
iomewbat  of  that  liappiness  which  pervades  the  air  they  breathe?  is 
there  always  to  be  a  repulsion  between  them  and  the  subtle  essence 
of  joy  which  on  a  clear  day  seems  to  stream  forth  so  irresistibly, 
«ki  which  is  80  greedily  inhaled  by  the  favourites  of  nature  whom 
the  mere  accident  of  birth  has  enfranchised  ?"  We  do  not  know — 
never  yet,  at  least,  has  the  spring  day  had  sufficient  force  to 
penetrate  the  thick,  foetid  cloud  of  city  misery  ;  but  still  irradicable 
in  the  human  heart  springs  up  the  hope,  the  conviction,  that  the 
Bgjbt  which  never  yet  shone  on  sea  or  land  will  yet  break  forth,  and 
fte  good  time,  ever  believed  to  be  coming,  at  last  arrive — at  last 
even  on  the  Earth,  so  that  those  of  the  poor  and  miserable  who  theo 
Wnain  the  representatives  of  the  myriads  who  have  sank  in  Tophet 
rtl  at  least  realise  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  cling  to,  how 
pussionately  !  that  good  predomin  ites. 

But  BelU  Lei'h,  even  supposing  she  had  fathomed  the  depths 

of  the  origin  of  evil,  would  hanlly  liave  found  consolation  for  her 

own  particular  sorrow  in  the  general  misery.     At  present  she  could 

think  of  nothing  but   herself  and  Darcy,   and    her   instinct  rose 

ugainst  the  injustice.     What  had  she  done,  what  ha*!  Darcy  done, 

ttat such  a  fate  should  close  haplessly  around  thtin  {   was  there  no 

piondeDcel  was  God  just  and  good,  or  did  the  spirit  of  evil  reign 

tttpeme  ?     Poor  child  !  poor  caged  bird  I  why  butt  yourself  against 

tbe  wireB  of  your  cage  V  The  innocent  have  suffered  before  now,  and 
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will  suffer  again  ;  but  can  you  not  see  that  firom  amidst  oppreseion 
and  wrong,  and  misery,  the  great  purpose  of  age»  works  out  its 
stem  lesson,  that  while  individuals  suffer  and  perish,  the  race  is 
rising  to  a  higher  salvation,  and  that  in  the  sum  of  human  destiny 
there  is  compensation — that  the  result,  on  the  whole,  is  largdy  on 
the  side  of  good,  and  through  the  darkness  the  light  already 
glimmers,  which  is  to  t^r^w  clearer  and  clearer.  She  could  not  see  this, 
she  could  not  believe  it ;  intolerable  grief  and  anguish  was  at  her 
heart,  and  the  faith — that  fervent  Scotch  faith  of  Scotch  Christian 
women,  so  narrow  and  yet  so  sincere — was  shaken  to  its  centre,  if 
not  destroyed. 

So  it  happened,  as  was  most  fit,  that  Darcy  was  her  consoler. 
He  did  not  try  on  her  young  mind  the  stem  stoicism  with  which  he 
had  steeled  his  own.  That  she  could  not  understand  ;  it  is  a  feeling 
essential! V  unfeminine.  Instead,  he  raised  up  phantom  hopes,  and 
spoke  so  confidently  of  his  acquittal,  that  she  began  at  last  to  feel 
part  of  that  confidence  which  he  only  simulated ;  it  was  the  best 
which  could  be  done,  time  enough  to  reconcile  herself  to  fate  when 
the  blow  was  struck.  It  was  useless  destroying  her  present  happi- 
ness by  attempting  to  prepare  her  for  a  calamity,  which,  if  it 
happened,  would  crush  her,  whatever  efforts  had  been  used  to 
prepare  her  for  it.  And  Bella  eagerly  lent  herself  to  delusion ;  she 
determined  not  to  believe  in  any  other  result  but  an  acquittal,  and 
dwelling  on  all  the  circumstances  in  Darcy's  favour,  by  imagining 
an  infinite  number  of  accidents  which  might  occur,  and,  at  the 
same  time  sedulously  repelling  from  her  thoughts  all  the  adverse 
features  of  the  case,  she  found  herself  when  with  Darcy — and  she 
paid  him  a  visit  daily  during  that  eventful  week — gradually  become 
consoled,  hopeful,  even  sometimes  joyous. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  came.  Long  before  the  judges  had 
arrived,  every  seat  in  the  Court  was  occupied,  for  the  excitement  in 
London  was  intense.  Darcy's  career  had  been  in  its  minutest 
detail  before  the  public.  His  schoolboy  life  had  been  described  by 
masters  and  pupils,  and  all  concurred  in  delineating  the  portrait  of  a 
frank,  fresh,  bright  Ind,  the  most  unlikely  to  have  committed  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  The  romance  of  his  sudden 
accession  to  fortune,  and  the  brilliant  career  apparently  opening  to 
him,  added  to  the  interest ;  the  feast  at  the  *'  Hyperion,"  followed  by 
the  mysterious  tragedy, — all  constituted  a  romance  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  London  public.  All  the  facts  known  to  the  public 
connected  with  the  crime  were  undoubtedly  adverse  to  the  idea  of  his 
innocence,  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  public  opinion  was  favourable. 
The  general  wish  was  strong  that  he  should  be  found  innocent,  but 
how  that  could  be  puzzled  every  one. 

The  Court  opened   with    more  than  usual  solemnity.    Hie 
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Attorney.Gteneral  appeared  for  the  Crown,  and  the  prisoner  had  on 
his  side  the  foremost  counsel  of  the  day. 

The  case  was  opened  in  a  clear,  dispassionate  speech  by  Mr. 
Attorney.  There  was  no  attempt  at  rhetoric  in  his  statement,  and 
a  cautious  abstinence  from  any  exaggeration.  It  was  simply  a 
statement  of  the  case  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  jury  ;  there 
was  no  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
high-minded  lawyer  said  that  he  purposely  abstained  at  present 
from  any  comment.  "It  is  my  duty,*'  he  said,  **to  lay  the  case 
before  the  jury.  After  the  evidence  is  finished,  I  will  make  those 
observations  upon  it  which  I  think  just ;  but  if  I  can  extenuate 
nothing,  I  will  scrupulously  abstain  from  any  endeavour  to  lead 
your  judgments  one  iota  beyond  what  I  think  the  facts  fairly  call 
for.  I  wish  you  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 
I  will  not  urge  for  a  verdict,  if  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only  logical 
Conclusion  you  can  arrive  at ;  and  I  will  be  as  much  plea>.ed,  should 
tlie  prisoner  establish  his  innocence,  as  my  brother  on  the  opposite 
side.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  no  consideration  of  pity 
or  qpmpassion  may  deter  me  from  the  exercise  of  my  public  duty. 
The  necessity  of  vindicating  the  law  is  paramount  to  all  senti- 
mental  feeling.  The  same  principles,  I  am  convinced,  will  guide 
your  verdict.  You  are  sworn  to  give  a  true  answer  to  the  question 
to  be  submitted  to  you  ;  and,  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  you  can  arrive 
at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  you  will 
not  be  deterred,  either  by  the  public  sympathy  or  by  your  own 
feelings,  in  giving  your  verdict." 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  Crown  was  Sir  Philip  Warden, 
but  no  one  answered  to  the  name,  and  the  Attorney-General 
explained  that  he  had  failed  in  attempting  to  discover  where  Sir 
Philip  was.  His  testimony,  however,  he  said^  was  not  material. 
The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Club-master  of  the 
"  Hyperion."  He  was  a  pompous  man,  and  took  the  oath  with  a 
•  solemnity  which  induced  the  audience  to  suppose  that  he  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  evidence  was  of  importance.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  hira  by  Sir  Ludovick  Brown,  Q.C., 
who  acted  with  the  Attorney.Geueral,  he  narrated  that  Sir  Philip 
had,  on  the  15 th  of  December,  ordered  the  dinner,  which  took 
place  on  the  26 th^  and  had  given  him  carte  blanche  as  to  expense, 
and  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  present.  He 
identified  Darcy  as  having  been  the  gentleman  in  whose  honour  the 
feast  was  given.  He  described  the  card  party  much  as  we  have 
already  done.  He  had  some  reluctance  in  admitting  the  high  play. 
He  admitted  that  Darcy  and  Grenville  remained  after  the  others 
had  left,. and  that  he  had  seen  the  former  lose  a  considerable  6um 
to  the  latter.    After  a  good  deal  of  fencin^i  he  admitted  that  he 


"  Why  have  you  no  doubt  ? ' ' 

The  witness  was  silent  for  some  time. 

"Answer  the  question,*'  said  the  Attorney-Gtenera 
witness,  sternly. 

''  My  reason  for  believing  it  was  Count  Grenvill 
Hughes,  '*  was —not  that  I  knew  the  Count  Grenvill 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  Count  Grenville  whei 
playing  with   Darcy — I  ascertained  it  afterwards." 

'*That  will  do,**  said  Darcy 's  counsel;  but  the  judj 
posed:  "We  must,**  said  he,  **  get  the  full  answer. — 1 
you  afterwards  ascertain  the  gentleman  to  be  Count  Gren^ 

*'  I  knew  afterwards  it  was  Count  Grenville,  for  I  saw 
of  the  murdered  man,  and  though  it  was  a  week  after  the 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  as  the  body  of  the  g« 
whom  I  had  seen  at  cards  with  the  prisoner,  and  I  have 
from  the  newspapers  that  he  was  Count  Grenville." 

Two  waiters  were  next  successively  sworn,  and  corrobo 
club-master.     One  of  them  went  further,  and  deposed  tha 
conducted  the  two  gentlemen  to  the  hall -door,  and  that 
left  arm-in-arm.     No  attempt  at  cross-examination  was  m 

James  Chalmers,  stockbroker,  the  next  witness,  had 
to  dinner,  had  remained  late,  and  was  on  his  way  home  at 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  December,  1859,  when  cro 
street  leading,  to  Westminster  Bridge  he  observed  two  g€ 
One  of  them  was  in  full  evening-dress,  a  white  waistcoat  a 
necktie ;  he  was  about  the  height  of  the  prisoner,  but 
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^e  cap  the  gentleman  had  on.     He  recognised  it  by  a  small  orange 
^. 

Cross-examination  failed  to  break  down  this  witness.     He  was 

educed,  however,  to  modify  his  statements  as  to  the  similarity 

between  the  gentleman  who  was  in  company  with  the  owner  of  the 

surtout,  and  the  prisoner,  admitting  that  all  ho  could  say  was  that 

they  were  about  the  same  height. 

Sarah   Cameron   was   the   next   witness   sworn.      She  was   a 

iniserable,  dissipated-looking  woman,  and  admitted  that  she  was  a 

prostitute.     She  had  been^  as  was  her  practice,  she  said,   walking 

^^ackwards    and  forwards    between    Pall- Mall   and    Westminster 

■Bridge,  the  morning  the  murder  was  committed.      It  was  her  beat, 

sbe  said,  and,  good  weather  or  bad  weather,  she  was  on  it  from  du»k 

till  nearly  dawn.  Seeing  two  gentleman  walkint;  arm-in-arm  towards 

tbe  bridge,  about  three  in  the  morning,  she  had  followed  them.  They 

stopped  at  the  bridge  and  shook  hands,  one  of  them  went  along 

tbe   bridge.     The   other  turned.     She  accosted  the  latter.      He 

spoke  to  her  kindly,  gave  her  five  shillings,  and  told  her  to  go  home. 

She  did  not  ask  him  to  go  with  her,  nor  did  he  ask  her  to  go  with 

1^.     The  five  shillings  were  given  in  charity,  ble.^s  him  ! 

So  far  she  had  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  her  willingly ; 
Wt  she  was  now  asked  where  she  saw  the  tjentleman  who  had  given 
W  the  crown  go  to.    She  hesitated  in  her  reply  ;  at  last  she  said  he 
^ntinued  to  go  away  from  the  bridge. 
"Did  he  turn?" 

The  witness  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"Now,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  Attorney -General,  **you 
^Ust  speak  the  truth  ;  you  are  on  oath.'*.^ 

'*  I  know  I  am,"  said  the  witness  ;  **  but  why  should  I  watch 
the  gentleman  after  giving  me  the  crown  \  He  went  away  the  other 
direction  firom  the  bridge.     I  suppose  he  was  going  home." 

"Come,  now,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  sternly,  **  did  he 
Continue  in  that  direction  1" 

The  witness  held  down  her  head  and  burst  into  tears. 
"He  did   not   continue  in   that  direction]"  interrogated  the 
Attorney. 

"  Woe's  me ! "  said  the  witness  ;  *  *  he  did  not,  my  lord ;  and  woe's 
Q^e  that  I  saw  him.  Why  not  let  a  poor  wretch  like  me  alone  \ 
He  is  innocent — innocent  as  a  babe,  my  lord.'* 

**I  hope  so,"  said  the  Attorney ;  **  but  we  must  get  the  truth. 
^  he  turn,  and  where  to  1" 
"  He  turned." 

'*  Did  you  speak  to  him,  then  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  did.     I  thought  he  had  turned  to  wpeak  to  me." 
*  •  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 
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**  He  said,  "  Go  away,  my  poor  woman,  I  have  done  enough 
harm  to-night." 

"  What  was  your  reply  ?" 

**  I  said,  **  God  bless  you,  sir ;  you  are  a  true  gentleman." 

"  Did  any  more  pass  betwixt  you  V* 

**  No,  my  lord  ;  I  went  away." 

"  And  where  did  he  go  ?" 

"  He  went  away  too." 

"  In  the  same  direction  as  you  went  ?" 

**  No;  in  the  other  direction." 

'•  Where  then  did  he  go  to  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  he  went  in  the  other  direction." 

••  Weil,  what  direction  did  you  go  to  1" 

'•I  turned,  my  lord." 

"  Yes ;  you  were  facing  the  bridge  when  you  spoke  to  him.  Is 
that  the  end  of  your  beat  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  And  then  you  turned  to  go  back  the  other  way  1" 

'•I  did,  my  lord." 

**  Towards  the  big  tower  and  the  bell  ?" 

•*  Yes  ;  I  pasjed  it — it  is  on  my  beat." 

**  And  the  gentleman  went,  you  say,  the  other  way  ?" 

••Hedid,  my  lord." 

**  Now,  don't  you  mean  he  went  across  the  bridge?" 

**  He  went  the  other  way  to  that  which  I  went,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  '*  look  at  the  prisoner; 
is  that  the  man  who  gave  you  the  crown  and  of  whom  you  have 
been  speaking?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless   expectation  by  all  in  the 
.#^  court  as  the  woman  looked  at  Darcy,  who  rose.     She  looked  atteo- 
tively  at  him ;  but  Sarah  gave  no  answer. 

**  Now,"  said  the  judge,  "  recollect  you  are  on  oath.  Yoasre 
asked  is  that  the  gentleman  you  met  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
27th  December,  at  Westminster  Bridge."  ^ 

Sarah  passed  her  hands  wearily  over  her  eyes  and  then  said, 
**  He  is  like  him,  my  lord." 

''That,"  said  his  lordship,  ''is  not  an  answer  to  the  questioa 
put.  You  are  asked  if  the  prisoner  is  the  man  you  have  been 
speaking  of.     Is  he  or  is  he  not  t" 

"My  lord,  he  is." 

Mr.  Fenton,  Q.C.,  rose. 

"  Now,  my  girl,  you  must  take  time  to  consider.  Tour  testi- 
mony  may  go  hard  against  our  client,  and  you  may  be  mistakeiu 
Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  before  that  morning  T' 
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He  put  the  qaestion  expecting  an  answer  in  the  negative,  which 

be  would  have  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  shake  the  confidence 

with  which  the  witness  identified  the  prisoner  ;  but  he  was  taken 

aback  by  the  answer : 

"Tes,  sir^  I  have  seen  him  I>efore.     I  knew  him  when  he  was  at 

«chool  at  Norton,  when  I  was  not  what  I  am  now." 
Mr.  Fenton  sat  down  with  a  sigh. 
Samuel  Thomson^  a  cabman,  swore  he  was  passing  with  his  cab 

by  Westminster  Bridge  on  the  morning  of  27th   December,  at  3 
o'clock.     That  be  passed  only  two  men  on  the  bridge.     One  of 
them,  whose  costume  was  a  military  surtout  and  cap,  attracted  his 
attention  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  other,  at  the 
first  arch  of  the  bridge,  as  he  reached  the  Westminster  side.     This 
second  gentleman  was  dressed  in  evening  costume — white  waistcoat 
and  necktye — wore  a  black  hat — was  about  the  size  of  the  prisoner. 
Could  not  say  that  he  was  the  prisoner ;  but  he  was  like  him. 
Was  returning  from  Dulwich  with  his  cab  empty,  when  he  met  the 
two  gentiemen.     He  had  subsequently  been  brought  to  see  the 
clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  and  had  no  doubt  they  were  those  that 
the  gentleman  he  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  wore.     That 
as  he   passed  Westminster  tower,  it  struck  a  quarter  past  three. 
That  he  only  saw  the  two  men  on  the  bridge  as  he  passed ;  but  of 
cxHirse  it  was  possible  that  there  might  have  been  others  in  the 
shadow  of  the  recesses  who  would  have  escaped  his  observation ; 
or  others  might  have  followed  his  cab. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  cross-examination. 

The  next  witness  was  James  Brown,  a  policeman.  He  was  on 
Autj  on  his  beat  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Deceniber.  His  beat 
was  along  Westminster  Palace,  and  on  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bridge.  A  gentleman  ran  up  to  him,  and  said  that  a  man  had  been 
thrown  over  the  bridge.  That  he  recollected  perfectly  that  this  was 
shortly  after  the  half  hour  had  struck  on  the  tower — that  is,  half-  ^ 
past  three,  a.m.  That  he  immediately  sprung  his  rattle,  and 
several  of  the  force  came  to  his  assistance.  That  with  great  difH- 
cnlty,  everyone  being  asleep  and  no  station  of  the  Thames  police 
beiiig  near  at  hand,  they  obtained  a  boat.  That  the  gentleman 
acxx>mpanied  them  in  the  boat,  and  directed  them  to  pull  to  the 
oemtre  of  the  bridge.  That  the  tide  was  running  up.  That  at  the 
centre  arch,  propped  up  partly  by  the  rush  of  the  tide,  partly  by 
the  coat  which  had  caught  a  projection  of  the  bridge,  they  found 
the  body  of  a  man.  That  they  lifted  it  into  the  boat,  and  rowed 
ashore  as  quickly  as  they  could.  That  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
and  immediately  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tavern.  That  after 
about  five  minutes  delay  it  was  opened,  and  they  all  went  in,  the 
gentleman  assisting  to  carry  the  body.     That  tiiey  found  the  body 
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quite  dead,  the  skull  having  been  fractured.  That  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  the  alarm  told  him  that  he  had  'seen  the  murdered 
man  assailed  in  the  middle  of  tho  bridge  by  two  men,  and  that  they 
had  thrown  the  body  into  the  river  before  he  could  come  up.  That 
the  gentleman  said  he  was  three  hundred  yards  distant  when  he 
first  heard  shouts  for  help,  and  that  he  ran  up  as  quick  as  he  oonld 
to  assist ;  but  when  about  fifty  yards  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  he 
saw  two  men  lift  another  and  throw  him  over  the  bridge.  That 
when  he  arrived  the  two  men  had  run  away.  That  he  picked  up 
a  watch  at  the  scene  of  scuffle,  which  he  believed  to  belong  to  the 
murdered  man.  This  watch  the  gentleman  had  given  into 
witness's  custody.  That  the  gentleman  promised  to  attend  the 
coroner's  inquest  that  morning.  That  he  did  not  give  his  name, 
nor  did  witness  ask  for  it ;  but  witness  had  no  difficulty  whatev* 
in  identifying'  the  gentleman  with  the  prisoner." 

Several  vain  attempts  were  made  to  break  down  the  testimony 
of  this  witness ;  but  without  success.  He  repeated  his  evidence 
c)e  rly  and  concisely.  He  said  he  had  done  wrong  in  not  having 
asked  tbe  witness  for  his  name  and  address ;  but  omitted  doing  to 
in  the  Lurry  und  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  being  under  the 
impression,  from  the  exceedingly  frank  manners  of  the  gentleman, 
that  he  would  keep  his  word.  That  it  never  for  a  moment  occurred 
to  him  to  doubt  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman.  That  he 
did  not  do  so  yet,  his  impression  still  being  that  he  had  told  him  the 
truth. 

The  policeman,  whose  beat  was  on  the  Surrey  side,  was  next 
examined.     He  swore  that  he  was  on  his  beat  from  ten  p.QL  of 
26th  December  to  six  a.m.  of  the  27th.     That  he  must  have  paflod 
the  bridge  once  every  twenty  minutes,  and  he  must  have  passed  t 
twice,  if  not  three  times,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  of  the 
morning,  that  neither  at  that  time,  nor  for  two  hours  before  and 
two  hours  after,  had  he  seen  any  one  cross  the  bridge  from  his  fldti 
That  if^  as  the  prisoner  stated,  two  men  had  been  lying  in  wait  ii 
one  of  the  recesses  of  the  bridge,  he  thinks  he  must  have  seen  tbNB : 
go  on  the  bridge,  unless  they  had  gone  there  before  midnigM.; 
That  if  there  had  been  a  scuffle  on  the  bridge  and  cries  for  helpk^ ' 
thought  he  must  have  heard  it,  and  it  would  be  very  impiobaUtu 
two  men  had,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  run  from  the  bridglt 
that  he  should  not  have  seen  them. 

This  negative  testimony  was  somewhat  neutralised  by  thecfoii' 
examination  for  the  prisoner.  The  policeman  admitted  thatduinf 
the  time  he  was  at  the  other  extremity  of  his  beat  (the  entnnoit! 
the  bridge  was  midway)  it  might  be  possible  for  themuidor  toluni 
been  committed  and  the  murderers  to  have  escape  without  Ub 
teeing  them ;  but  it  was  very  improbable.     He  said  he  was  om  kit 
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)  the  whole  time  of  his  duty  on  the  night  preceding  and  the 
Ding  of  the  murder ;  but  he  admitted  that  if  it  couid  be  proved 
lie  was  not  so  he  was  liable  to  dismissal  from  the  force, 
''nmcis  Bbick,  an  inspector  of  police,  was  the  next  witness.     He 
Utendedy  by  order^  the  coroner's  inquest  which  sat  on  Qren- 
8  bodvy  and  he  had  used  his  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
erers.     Hiatsoine  days  after  the  murder  he  was  ordered,  with  a 
Jit,  to  go  to  the  Waverley  Hotel  and  inquire  for  Mr.  Algernon 
\  and  if  he  had  left  any  luggage  to  see  it  locked  up,  and  come 
md  give  information.     That  he  obeyed  his  instructions.     That 
Ddlord,  Mr.  Scott,  told  him  that  a  young  gentleman  answering 
scription  of  Mr.  Darcy,   but  who  had  not  given  his  name  had 
to  his  hotel  on  the  25th  December^  and  had  left  on  the  26th 
sting  to  him  a  portmanteau  till  he  should  return.     The  officer 
lued,  "  I  then  showed  the  innkeeper  my  instructions,  and  the 
anteau  was  put  in  a  bed.room,  the  door  locked  and  the  key 
to  me.     Thereafter,"  continued  the  policeman,  in  that  correct 
c  style  which  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  police  acquire, 
umed  to  Scotland  )fard  and  made   my  report.      My  instruc- 
next  were  to  return  to  the  hotel,  taking  with  me  Sergeant 
hlan,  and  Policeman  Burnet^  and  in  their  presence  and  that 
landlord  to  open  the  portmanteau,  make  an  inventory  of 
tents,  and  in  particular  to  search  the  pockets  of  the  different 
Qts  which  might  be  there.     I  complied  with  my  instructions  ; 
DOW  produce  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau  ; 
said  he,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  handed  up  for  his 
don  a  portmanteau,  *'  that  is  the  portmanteau  we  found  in 
iverley  Hotel."   The  witness  then  identified,  article  by  article, 
atents  of  the  portmanteau  with  his  inventory,  and  then  con- 
.    ''In  the  pocket  of  the  pair  of  trousers.  No.  six  of  inventory, 
nd  a  scrap  of  paper  with  something  written  on  it.     I  sealed 
paper  and  that  is  the  sealed  packet  which  I  am  now  shown, 
e  packet  was  now  opened  amidst  the  breathless  suspense  of 
dience.     It  contained  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
nl,  "  I  O  U  ten  thousand  pounds,  Algernon  Darcy — to  Count 
die." 

e  Crown  here  declared  their  examination  of  this  witness  to 
ished.  Darcy's  counsel  held  an  eager  consultation.  The 
ras  shown  to  Darcy,  who  whispered  something  to  Brian,  who 
pale  and  sat  down  with  a  look  of  profound  vexation, 
attempt  was  made  at  cross-examination,  but  it  was  soon 
it  that  no  good  could  be  done,  the  witness  being  perfectly 
d  and  distinct  in  his  statements. 

testimiOBy  was  now  corroborated  by  the  examination  of  the 
u,   who  had  been  with  him  when  the  portmanteau  was 

P  P 


which  at  onoe  attracted  attention,  and  which  it  would  b 
very  difl&cult  to  imitate. 

Darcy's  progress  from  the  time  he  left  London  to  tfa 
his  apprehension  was  then  detailed  by  witnesses ;  and  the  I 
flight  from  London,  and  his  sadden  disappearance  from  Ed 
the  remote  part  of  Scotland  in  which  he  was  apprehended 
conduct  when  the  arrest  was  made,  evidently  told  with 
against  him. 

This  completed  the  case  for  the  Crown.  Daring  t 
proceedings,  which  had  lasted  foar  hours,  Darcy  had  m 
his  usual  composure.  He  had  not  exhibited  either  m 
confusion,  when  the  I  0  U  was  produced ;  he  knew  well  it 
produced  against  him.  On  the  whole,  a  spectator,  had  he  i 
that  he  was  the  prisoner,  would  have  supposed  him  the  p 
interested  in  court  with  the  trial.  The  fresh  tint  on  hi 
which  neither  previous  anxiety  nor  his  imprisonment  hi 
least  blanched,  never  altered.  His  gaze  cakn,  and  his  mi 
engaged  and  almost  careless,  afforded  a  striking  contra 
anxious  looks  of  his  legal  advisers,  who  felt  that  they 
along  fighting  a  desperate  battle. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  now  entered  into 
reality  it  amounted  to  iitUe.  Daicy's  school  aoquaintai 
warmly  of  his  honourable,  hearty  character,  whidi  the  n 
phatically  endorsed.  Some  sensation  was  occasioned  by  tb 
of  Brian  and  Playfair,  whose  testimony  was  not  objected 
after  all,  it  was  felt  that  Darcy's  frankness  to  them  was  a 
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Uing  evidenoe.      Indeed,  there  was  none  more  to  be  led  on 
Dane's  side,  and  the  case  must  now  take  its  chance. 

As  the  Attomey-General  rose  to  address  the  jury,  he  looked  the 
tisoner  fiill  in  the  fietce ;  but  there  was  no  tremor,  no  anxiety,  no 
mbappiness  even^  observable  on  that  sunny  face.  '^Can  this  be  the 
ttn,"  the  Attomey-General  said  to  his  junior,  "  against  whom  I 
m  to  demand  a  yerdict  of  guilty,  on  the  clearest  evidence  I  have 
aenr 

"Gentlemenof  the  jury,"  he  began,  '^  I  told  you,  on  opening  the 
ue,  that  I  would  confine  myself  rigidly  to  my  duty,  and  that  I 
tmld  not  try  by  any  attempt  at  eloquence  to  secure  a  conviction 
gainst  the  young  man  at  the  bar.  I  will  best  act  up  to  this  reso- 
ition  by  leaving  the  case  in  your  hands,  with  the  briefest  possible 
inarkiB ;  for,  indeed,  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before  you  has  been 
)elear  and  simple  that  any  of  you  can  follow  it  without  the 
lightest  direction  either  from  me  or  the  court.  It  amounts  briefly 
)  this,  that  the  prisoner  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money — £10,000  — 
) the  deceased;  that  the  last  time  the  deceased  was  seen  was  in 
le  prisoner's  company,  at  Westminster  Bridge.  Tou  can  have 
tde  doubt  that  there  the  two  parted,  and  the  deceased  went  across 
^  Bridge^  when  the  prisoner  proceeded  northwards,  but,  unfor- 
Utttely,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  prisoner  changed  his 
and,  turned,  and  followed  the  deceased  over  the  Bridge.  This  is 
Mat  three  a.m.,  or  more  accurately,  if  we  believe  Sarah  Chalmers, 
'3.15.  At  3.30  the  prisoner  returns  and  tells  a  policeman  he  had 
■en  a  man  thrown  over  the  bridge.  He  aciiompanies  the  police, 
tt  and  others  in  their  search  for  the  body.  It  is  founds  and  the 
itoner  and  policeman  take  it  into  the  Wharf  Tavern.  Then^  at 
vt,  when  lights  are  brought,  if  not  before,  the  prisoner  must  have 
cognised  in  the  dead  man  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  just 
ihour  before  been  playing  at  cards ;  but  he  makes  neither  ezclama. 
A  or  explanation.  He  delivers  over  to  the  policeman  a  watch 
&fa  he  said  he  had  found  at  the  scene  of  the  scuffle ;  and  here  it 
Bj  duty  to  inform  you,  and  you  will  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
any  doubt  it  may  create  on  your  minds,  that  I  have  not  been 
b  to  identify  that  watch  as  having  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
hrdeGvering  up  the  watch,  the  prisoner  and  several  others  leave 
>  Tavern,  the  prisoner  having  promised  Policeman  Forbes  to 
nd  the  coroner  next  morning,  but  he  gives  neither  his  name  nor 
boBB,  whidi  I  would  have  thought  it  natural  to  have  given  had 
been  innocent,  and  the  policeman,  with  a  carelessness  which 
hancterise  as  culpable,  forgets  to  ask.  Next  morning  the 
nest  takes  place,  but  the  principal  witness — the  prisoner — does 
appear.  The  body  is  not  then  identified,  and  remains  uniden« 
d  for  a  week.    During  all  that  time  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
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the  murder,  and  during  the  whole  period   nothing   is  heaid 
prisoner.     I  may  be  anticipating  the  defence,  but  I  hope  you     ti 
will  give  due  weight  to  the  possible  explanation  of  his  condl^ 
The  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  of  unblemished  character  ixp  t 
this  time.   Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  than  the  way  in  wl/d 
his  companions  have  spoken  of  him.     He  is  young,  and  ou  tk 
threshold  of  life,  and  has  just  most  unexpectedly  fallen  heir  to  s 
fortune  which  must  have  surpassed  his  wildest  dreams.     Now,/ 
can  understand  a  youth  in  that  position  not  having  the  monl 
courage  to  confess  that  he  had  been  gambling  to  the  extent  it  is 
proved  he  had  done,  and  we  can  all  appreciate  also  the  effect  wbich 
the  letter  from  Miss  Legh — a  lady  every  way  calculated  to  engage 
the  affections  of  any  gentleman  —might  have  oh  a  warm  and  some* 
what  rash  young  man.     But,  gentlemen,  after  having  given  doe 
weight  to  these  feelings,   it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  they 
sufficiently  account  for  the  long  period  of  concealment  on  the  ptft 
of  the  prisoner.     Even  suppose  you  are  satisfied  of  this,  there  re- 
mains to  be  explained  the  discovery  of  the  document  of  debt,  tk^ 
I  O  n  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor  when  there  is  no  probability 
whatever  of  the  debt  having  been  paid.     And  here  it  is  my  dotj, 
gentlemen,  to  observe  that  in  any  ordinary  case — I  mean,  in  a  case 
where  the  prisoner's  antecedent  character  does  not  stand  so  high  as 
that  of  Darcy  ~<  the  discovery  of  this  paper  would  give  a  clue  to  tbe 
motive  for  perpetrating  the  crime.     By  securing  this  document  of 
debt,  he  evaded  payment ;  and  it  might  also  be  thought  that  be 
destroyed  the  evidence  against  him  of  having  gambled  to  sach  an 
extent.     I  say  no  more.     The  prisoner's  counsel  will  do  his  best, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  account  for  the  prisoner's  coDdact>  an! 
for  the  facts  of  the  case  on  an  hypothesis  more  &yourable  to  hiiAf 
than  I  am  bound  to  admit  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  most  dispassionate,  almost  jadicial 
addi^ss,  not  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the  court.    When  it  oonclodadf 
the  audience  was  electrified  by  the  exclamation  of  Darcy:  "^ 
thank  you,  sir ;  you  have  pled  your  case  as  a  gentlemen."    The  . 
Attomey.Qeneral  sat  down  gravely  in  his  seat. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  rose. 

His  case  was  nearly  hopeless ;  and,  indeed,  the  exoesive 
candour  of  the  Attorney.Oeneral  had  anticipated  all  he  ooiild  i^f 
in  his  client's  favour ;  and  his  practised  eye  had  told  him  that  it 
had  not  tended  to  shake  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  jury,  which  hi 
had  watched  gradually  becooiing  more  and  more  fixed,  at  the  Jf^  ^ 
for  the  Crown  pursued  its  thoroughly  logical  course.  NeverthelM 
Sir  James,  as  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  looked  oonfidenl  ^ 
victory.  He  began — **  My  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  joiyt  it  >• 
with  some  confidence  that,  before  1  conclude  what  I  am  to  sif i 
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fiiudl  cany  your  oooYictionB  with  me,  that  I  rise  to  unravel  the 
rmidable  body  of  circninBtantial  evidence  brought  to  bear  against 
r  client — because,  strong  as  that  evidence  is,  I,  and  those  gentle- 
n  who  tit  along  with  me,  have  the  unhesitating  conviction  that 
jnrisoner  is  as  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  against  him  as  any  in 
I  court,  and  I  make  this  annoucement  for  myself  and  brethren, 
simply  as  lawyers  but  as  gentlemen,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 

confidently  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the 
in  of  evidence,  dear  and  sound  as  it  may  appear,  is  yet  unsound 
he  essential  link  which  connects  it  with  our  client.'* 
And  now  occurred  an  incident  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

who  witnessed  this  trial. 
Sir  James  was  here  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who,  while  he 

speaking  the  orator  had  noticed,  not  a  little  to  his  irritation, 

been  readiug  a  letter  which  had  just  been  handed  to  him  by  an 
:er  of  the  Court 

"Sir  James, "said  the  judge,  "and  Mr.  Attorney-General,  I 
e  just  had  a  most  important  communication  made  to  me.  This 
er  is  from  Sir  Philip  Warden,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  per- 
dly  acquainted,  and  whom  all  have  heard  of,  irrespective 
gether  of  his  connection  with  this  trial.  Mr.  Attorney. Oeaeral, 
r  missing  witness  tenders  his  testimony;  but  to  judge  from  this 
er  which  I  now  read,  it  is  not  so  immaterial  as  you  seemed  to 
pose  it  would  be."     The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

M T  LoRD^— I  have  just  arriTed  from  my  travels,  and  have  only  to-day, 
be  first  time,  read  an  English  paper.  To  my  aurpriae,  and  to  my  deep 
It,  I  found  my  ward,  Algernon  Darcy,  is  to  be  tried  to-day,  for  the 
ler  of  Count  Grenville,  who,  I  leani  for  the  tirst  time,  was  murdered  on 
Dorning  I  left  London.  I  then  was  most  thankful  I  have  arrived  in  time, 
am  ooiifident  my  testimony  can  free  Mr.  Darcy  of  even  the  smallest 
idon  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  and  I 
er  my  evidence.  Philip  Warden. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  occasioned  by  this 
BT.  Sir  Philip  was  a  well-known  public  man,  and  his  dis- 
earance  had  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  which  would 
e  been  greater  but  for  his  well-known  misanthropy. 
The  Attorney-General  at  once  rose—**  My  lord/'  said  he,  **  I 
^c  that  Sir  Philip  Warden's  request  may  at  once  be  complied 
\  and   that  the  trial   be  adjourned   till   to-morrow   for   that 

"That  may  not  be  necessary,"  said  his  lordship,  '*Sir  PhiUp 
tthe  •  Clarendon  :'  I  will  send  for  him.*' 
During  the   half  hour   which   elapsed    before  the   messenger 
»n»ed,  the  aspect  of  the  Court  was  more  like  a  theatre  between 
«ctB  than  the  sombre  Old  Bailey.     The  spectators  naturally 
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collected  into  groups,  and  canvassed  the  trial  and  the  eflfect  tiiii 
unexpected  incident  would  have.  Brian  looked  at  Darcy.  For 
the  first  time  that  gentleman's  expression  varied,  but  now  it  m 
one  of  surprise,  and  anxiety,  for  Darcy  could  not  guess  bow  Sir 
Philip  could  in  any  way  throw  light  on  the  case.  He  Mt  oga- 
scions  that  all  the  witnesses  had  said  was  strictly  true,  most  allot 
it  he  knew  to  be  true  ;  and  how  Sir  Philip  could  break  in  upon  the 
chain  of  strong  probability  which  bore  against  him  baffled  his 
imagination. 

The  half  hour  for  which  the  Court  adjourned  had  not  expired, 
when  the  officer  of  the  Court  appeared,  accompanied  by  Sir  Philip 
Warden.  The  haughty,  impassive  features  of  the  statesman  wen 
at  once  recoguised,  and  an  involuntary  cheer,  not  often  heard  within 
those  gloomy,  stifling  walls,  greeted  his  appearance. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  judge  returned,  and  the  jiny 
resumed  their  seats.  Sir  Philip  rose — **  My  lord,"  said  he, 
••  besides  my  own  testimony,  my  servant,  here,  can,  I  know,  cmio. 
borate  what  I  have  to  say ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  propose  to  joor 
lordship  that  he  be  removed  in  the  meantime,  but  that  his  teeU- 
mony  may  be  taken  after  mine." 

-  The  Attomey-General  intimated  his  acquiescence,  and  Sir 
Philip's  servant,  a  grave-looking  middle  aged  man,  was  coneigw 
to  the  charge  of  the  officer  of  the  Court. 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  Sir  Philip,  and  tb0 
Attorney-General  rose — **  My  lord,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Coorti 
"our  procedure  is  already  somewhat  irregular,  and  I  fearlmorf 
request  your  lordship  to  admit  another  irregularity,  namely,  ^ 
dispense  with  any  interrogations  on  my  part,  which,  being  perieell) 
ignorant  of  what  Sir  Philip  may  have  to  say,  I  should  find  i< 
rather  difficult  to  put.  With  your  lordship's  permission,  and  withtW 
consent  of  my  learned  brother  on  the  other  side,  we  will  isss^ 
request  Sir  Philip  to  tell  us  what  circumstances  he  can  mentioi 
which  bear  on  the  present  case.  I  reserve  to  myself,  and,  of  ooonc 
to  the  prisoner,  the  right  to  ask  questions  afterwards. 

His  lordship  considered  this  request  for  a  moment,  and  d 
other  way  of  getting  at  the  unknown  evidence  suggesting  itself^  h 
requested  Sir  Philip  to  tell,  in  his  own  words,  what  he  had  to  nf 
"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Philip,  in  that  deep,  rich  voice  which  Id 
lofty  stature  and  classic  features  made  so  effective,  **  all  I  have  t 
say  proceeds  od  the  supposition  that  the  crime  of  which  my  fiki 
is  accused  was  perpetrated  between  two  and  four  of  Taeidi 
morning,  the  27th  of  Decemberi  last  year.  Now,  it  was  qui 
impossible  that  the  prisoner  could  have  been  guilty,  becaoae 
that  morning  from  two  o'clock  to  four  o'clock  Algeraoa.  Dai 
was  in  my  company,  and  in  my  houae  in  Park  Lue,'* 
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Here  Algernon  started  up  with  tn  air  of  wild  surprise,  but  an 
iDpressive  gesture  from  Sir  Philip  and  his  own  intense  astonishment 
JHerented  him  speaking. 

"  He  was  in  my  house  between  these  two  hours,*'  said  Sir  Philip, 
^and  I  am  certain  of  the  time,  not  only  because  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  but  because  I  heard  three  strike  just  when  Darcy 
entered  the  house,  and  I  believe  my  servant,  who  let  him  in,  is 
equally  certain.  I  conclude,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  papers,  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  of  identity.  If  it 
be  certain  that  the  murder  took  place  between  two  and  four  a.m. 
it  is  certain  that  Darcy  did  not  commit  it.  I  swear  that  this  is  the 
truth." 

No  one  was  more  taken  aback  by  this  turn  of  affitirs  than  Darcy 
himsell  The  evidence  was  given  with  so  little  hesitation,  in  so 
decided  and  delib«*ate  a  manner,  and  the  appearance  of  the  witness, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  social  prestige,  was  so  imposing  that  for  a 
moment  Darcy  believed  it  to  be  true;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
nnnent,  and  then  the  irresistible  conviction  came  that  Sir  Philip 
Wiiden  was  deliberately  perjuring  himself. 

He  rose  impetuously  and  said,  ''  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  Sir 
PhiUp*s  evidence  is  untrue,"  and  then  he  hesitated,  for  it  struck 
Urn  that  Sir  Philip's  intervention,  Sir  Philip's  perjury,  was  noble 
leif-devotion.  He  hesitated,  his  ideas  became  confused.  Would  he 
acrifice  himself  1  Would  he  sacrifice  Sir  Philip?  Might  it  not  be 
lome  extraordinary  hallucination  under  which  he  himself  laboured  ? 
Could  it  be  all  a  dream  1  Calm  and  self-possessed  though  he  had 
il^)eared,  calm  and  self-possessed  though  in  reality  he  was,  this 
calmness  and  self-possession  had  been  an  effort,  though  he  knew  it 
sot,  beyond  his  power,  and  now  a  reaction  set  in  ;  the  scene  seemed 
unreal,  the  judge  a  phantom,  the  whole  legal  array  a  dream.  He 
hadfednted. 

This  was  not,  however,  immediately  discovered  after  his  contra- 
ction of  Sir  Philip's  evidence ;  he  had  sat  dowo  and  had  heard 
Boihiog  of  the  close  and  searching  examination  to  which  Sir  Philip 
ni  subjected  by  the  Attorney- General,  but  he  did  not  alter  one 
I      iota  of  what  he  said ;   and   at  last,  with  a    hauteur  before  which 
the  eprit  of  the  lawyer  quailed,  Sir  Philip  appealed  to  the  judge. 
His  lordship  had  niade  up  his  mind  on  the  strange  scene  which  had 
JQit  been  enacted.     "  Mr.  Attorney-General,"  said  he,  "  it  is  hardly 
seoesBsry  fer  one  to  say  that  Sir  Philip's  veracity  is  unimpeachable. 
Ifea  his  political  opponents  give  him  that  credit  ;  and  I,  who  have 
known  him  for  years,  only  confirm  general  opinion  when  I  say  that 
wbmi  Sir  Hiilip  Warden  speaks  he  has  always  as  yet  spoken  truth. 
The  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case  is  that  the  prisoner  has 
just  denied  the  ocxrreotness  of  Sir  Philip's  statements,  and  if  I  did 
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not  believe  that  the  prisoner  was  in  a  nervous  state  of  excitement 
natural  to  his  position,  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  what  to  say. 
But  you  will  observe  this,  that  we  are  not  forced  to  believe  what 
Sir  Philip  says  is  true ;  but  it  is  my  own  impression  that  Sir  Philip 
believes  what  he  says  to  be  true,  and,  at  any  rate,  you  have  carried 
your  cross-examination  far  enough." 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  no  questions  •>f  the  witness. 

Sir  Philip's  servant  was  next  adduced,  and  the  Attorney. 
General,  who  suspected  perjury,  rose,  with  a  stem  countenance  Ufi 
examine  him.  His  ingenuity,  however,  was  altogether  throve 
away.  The  man  could  only  say  that  he  let  Darcy  in  by  the  ha^ 
door  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  because  he  heard  the  Westminst^ 
clock  strike,  and  also  a  clock  in  the  house.  Ue  had  taken  i^ 
brandy. and. water  to  Sir  Philip's  room,  and  he  was  sure  that  1^ 
Philip  and  Darcy  remained  together  for  more  than  an  hour,  a^^ 
after  that  he  heard  Darcy  go  to  bed  ;  that  he  awoke  him  at  eij^^} 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  orders,  and  had  seen  him  of  xq 
a  cab  for  the  railway  to  Scotland.  The  Attorney-General  was  eW. 
dently  dissatisfied,  but  the  witness  doggedly  stuck  to  his  story,  and 
at  last  was  allowed  to  go. 

The  Attorney-CJeneral  then  rose,  but  he  was  no  longer  the  d». 
passionate  judicial  representative  of  the  Crown.  He  felt  certain 
that  perjury  had  been  resorted  to,  and  he  made  a  vehement  attempt 
to  shake  the  unexpected  evidence  which  had  been  thus  pitched  io'o 
the  case.  He  accused  Sir  Philip  and  his  servant  of  perjury,  reu 
marking  that  not  only  was  their  testimony  in  clear  contradi  ;tiuo  to 
the  chain  of  evidence  he  had  laid  before  them^  but  had  been  repa- 
diated  by  the  party  principally  interested.  He  therefore  called 
upon  the  jury  to  disregard  it  altogether,  and  to  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

And  now  Sir  James  Brown  rose  again.     In  reality  not  only 
he,   but    all    Darcy's    side    agreed   with    the    Attorney-Gkneitl 
in   thinkingthat   Sir   Philip   Warden   had  perjured  hitnself;  but 
Sir  James  took  the  extenuating  view  that  he  had  done  so  as  the 
only  method  of  saving  his   ward.       At  any  rate,  it  was  not  far 
him   to  refuse  the  plank   held   out.     He  reminded  the  jury  d 
the   remarks   he   had  already    made    in    introduction,    and  thst    ' 
he  had  told  them,  first,  that  he   and  his  brethren  on  their  sUe 
of  the   bar  were    convinced    of    their    client's   innocence;    tod    : 
second,  that  he  would  be  able  to  show  the  weak  link  in  the  diaui     ' 
of  circumstantial  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  Ciown.    Ha 
must  now  further  tell  them,  and  assure  them  he  spoke  in  the  xM^ 
of  the  solicitor  and  of  his  brethren  of  the   bar,    that  they  w«n 
quite  unaware  of  the  evidencj  which  had  so  unexpectedly  baai 
adduced,  that  none  of  them  had  had  any  communication  with&r 
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Philip  at  all,  and  that,  up  to  the  time  when  his  lordship  read  the 
letter,  they  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  Attomey.Qeneral 
where  Sir  Philip  was  to  be  found.      But,"  he  continued,  "  before 
this  evidence  was  adduced,  I  meant  to  point  out  to  the  jury  that 
the  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  the 
VEDt  of  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the  gentleman  the  diiferent 
witnesses  had  seen  with  the  deceased.   With  one  exception,  the  wit- 
nesses believed  the  prisoner  to  be  the  gentleman  they  had  seen,  from 
niarks  of  the  most  ordinary  description.     He  was  in  dress  clothes. 
Wore  a  white  waistcoat  and  white  tie,  and  was  about  the  size  of  the 
prisoner.     Now,  all  this  would  apply  to  the  majority  of  gentletneu 
in  London,  who  had  been  in    society  or  at  the  theatre ;  and  tlio 
Attorney- Gteneral  had  failed   to  prove — he  would  not  say  he   ha<l 
forgotten  to  prove,  for  his  friend  was  too  clever  for  that — that  Darcy, 
on  the  mornincr  in  question  had  either  worn  a  white  waistcoat  or  a 
white  tie.     True,  such  habiliments  were  found  in   the  prisoner's 
portmanteau,  but,  probably,  the  same  discovery  would  be  made  in 
the  wanlDbe  of  any  gentleman  in  London.     Then,  as  to  the  I  0  U 
which  was  found  in   the  prisoner's  pocket,  that   might  be  there 
^^tarally  enough,  if  the  prisoner  had  gained  back  the  money  he  had 
lo3t,  or  if,  though  written  out,  it  had  never  been  given  to  Count 
Qrenville.     But  there  is  one  witness  who  is  more  particular  in  her 
observation,  and  who  alleges  reasons,  if  not  better,  certainly  more 
striking  and   interesting,    to   explain    her    identification    of   the 
prisoner.     Now,"  said  the  orator,  '*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  word  of  a  woman  such  as  Sarah  is   to  be  believed,  still  I 
^  not  think  the  same  implicit  credit  should  not  be  given  to  her  as  to 
A  respectable  witness,  and  that,  not  so  much  from  her  presumable 
I  depravity  as  from  an  excitability   of   temperament,   the  natural 
[  "feralt  of  her  course  of  life,  and  which  in  a  manner  incapacitates  these 
[  ^mfortunates  from  being  accurate,  either  in  their  observation  or  in 
I   tikeir  recollection ;  moreover  the  very  circumstance  which  she  alleges 
••the  reason  why  she  knew  the  [prisoner  is  one  which,  to  her  morbid 
•inability,  the  very  slightest  resemblance  may  have  occasioned.    I, 
^erefore,  say  you  had  no    adequate  proof  of  the  ideutity  of  the 
Priamer  with  this  fugitive  witne«?s,  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
•    'lotted  the  murder  before   you  hem!  the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip 
Warien  and  his  servant.     Take,  now,  that  evidence  into  account, 
*Bd  not  only  is  there  no  legal  proof  of  identity,  but  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  prisoner  has  been  mistaken  for  another  man  ;  and, 
^^,  if  you  are  to  believe  Sir  Philip,  a  man  hitherto  of  un- 

i^wmished  integrity  and  the  highest  character,  there  is  a  certainty 
«wagrievous  mist'ike  has  been  committed.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
W>ftfther  with  my  argument ;  admitting  the  prisoner  to  have  been 
^hst  man  seen  with  the  deceased,  and  to  be  the  missing  witness, 
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there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he  committed  the  murder.    That 
murder  was  committed  is,  in  the  first  place,  taken  somewhat  t^s 
easily  for  granted  ;  it  may  be  improbable,  it  is  not  impossible,  tl^ 
the  Count  threw  himself  from  the  bridge ;  but  let  it  be  a  murder, 
there  is  no  proof  it  was  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.     lb 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  is   possessed  of  the 
requisite  physical  strength — I  do  not  mean  to  commit  the  mnrder, 
but  to  throw  the  dead  body  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridga    I,  my. 
self,  do  not  believe  one  man  could  accomplish  such  a  feat— that  ii 
one  element  of  improbability ;  the  other  element,  and  to  me  the 
decisive   one,    proving   to   my  satisfaction    that    this   unkDOwn, 
unidentified   man,    this    missing   witness,    did    not    commit  the 
murder,  is  his  own  conduct.     Do  you  think  it  a  probable  counefar 
a  man  to  take,  after  having   engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  ud 
death  with  another,  and  after  having  thrown  him  over  the  bridge,  to 
run  immediately  and  tell  a  policeman  the  story  the  gentleman  had 
told  ;  and,  if  you  believe  that  probable,  do  you  think  his  condoc^ 
going  with  the  policemen  to  search  for  the  body^  accompanying 
them  into  the  public-house  and  remaining   quietly  there  until  thi 
police  investigation  was  concluded,  was  like  the  conduct  of  a  man^- 
aod,  keep  in  mind,  a  very  younghnan—whohad  murdered  thebodf 
they  were  grouped  round.     I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  such  oondoflt 
is  the  most  unlikely  which  it  is  possible  to  suppose  to  have  beat 
followed.     On  the  whole,  I  think  I   can   rely  on  an  aoqoittdt 
first,  on  the  theory  that  the  identity  is  not  proved,  patting  aridi 
altogether  Sir  Philip  Warden's  evidence  and  that  of  his  semot; 
second,  that  giving   the  weight    to   that   evidence   that  the  hij^ 
character  of  Sir  Philip  demands,  the  identity  is  distinctly  disproved | 
third,    that    even     supposing    all     this    got    over — suppose  thi 
identity  admitted — there  is  no  proof  of  a  murder  ;   and,  admitta| 
the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  missing  witness,  there  is  00 
proof  that  the  missing  witness  was  the  murderer,  but  a  strong  pio* 
bability  that  the  story  he  told  at  the  time  was  the  true  story,  iJ 
that  the  murderers  of  Count  Qrenville  have  yet  to  be  discoverei** 
Tt  now  remained  for  the  judge  to  sum  up,  and  it  is  only  neon 
sary  to  mention  that  he  did  so  emphatically  in  the  prisoner's  (avdtf 
Putting  most  stress  on  what  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  abod 
namely,  that  the  prisoner  coidd  not  have  been  the  man  last  lei 
with   the  deceased,  as,  said    he,  ''  At  that  very   time  and  hoi 
it  is  clearly    proved  he  was   in  Sir    Philip   Warden's    hooM. 
That  being  so  clear  to   his  lordship,  he  considered  it  unneoeNU 
to  enlarge  on  the  other  points  of  the  case.     He,  accordingly,  vei 
briefly  recapitulated  them,  observing  that  if  he  was  not  8atii& 
in  his  own  mind  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  identity  J 
would  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  the 
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9  Attorney-Qeneral,  rather  than  that  so  well  pat  by  the  counsel 

tbe  prisoner;  '^for,"  be  continued,  '*  suppose  there  was  no 
ibt  the  prisoner  was  the  party  last  seen  with  Count  Orenville, 
D  weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  appear 
>re  the  coroner,  and,  that  under  a  borrowed  name,  he  had  been 
od  in  so  unfrequented  a  district  of  Scotland.  These  pro- 
lings,'*    his    lordship     said^    '*  were    barely    consistent    with 

theory  of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  if  the  prisoner  was  the 
sing  witness ;  but  if  he  were  not,  of  course  they  had  no  connec- 
L  with  the  crime  ;  and,  therefore,  however  strange  and  whimsical 
J  might  think  the  prisoner's  conduct  to  have  been,  it  was  really 
part  of  their  duty  to  inquire  into  its  reasons." 
It  was  now  for  the  jury  to  make  up  their  minds.     They  could 

do  so  at  once,  and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  consult,  and 
•ther  jury  was  impanelled  and  another  case  proceeded  with. 
To  tlie  surprise  of  most  people  in  the  court  this  new  case  went 
hi  half  an  hour  before  the  usher  intimated  that  the  former  jury 
re  ready  to  give  a  verdict. 

The  verdict,  as  anticipated  by  all,  was  Not  Guilty,  but  it 
ited  surprise  that  so  long  a  time  had  been  spent  in  deliberation, 
i  that  surprise  was  increased  when  it  was'  known  that  the  jury 
re  not  unanimous ;  that  at  least  one-half  were  of  opinion  that 
ircy  was  guilty,  and,  of  course,  by  logical  consequence,  that  Sir 
iUp  Warden  and  his  servant  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate 
rjury. 

It  was  only  now  that  Darcy,  who  had  not  raised  his  head,  which 
d  rested  on  his  folded  arms  since  Sir  Philip  Warden  gave  his 
dence,  was  discovered  to  be  unconscious. 

In  that  state  he  was  removed  from  the  court  to  Bi;ian*s  hotel , 
d  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  day  that  he  recovered. 
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CHARLES     KI^GSLET. 

BY  DR.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPL 

Never,  perhaps,  were  there,  absolutely  and  relatively,  «o  i 
candidates  as  now  for  literary  distinction.  Never  was  st 
more  certain,  more  splendid  than  in  these  days,  in  those  cai 
which  merit  of  the  first  order  aids  the  young  writer  to  fore 
way  up  the  steep  ladder  leading  to  fame  and  influence.  Nev 
spite  of  the  daily-increasing  demand  for  articles,  essays,  p 
was  the  supply  so  far  in  advance  of  the  demand.  Never  was  s 
or  third-rate  literary  ability  more  certain  to  be  unreoognisec 
neglected  as  in  this  eager,  pushing  nineteenth  century.  It 
trifle  now.a-days  to  make  a  mark  in  the  crowded  world  of  lett 

Every  man  of  education  tries,  at  Pome  period  of  his  li 
write.  There  is  no  hamlet,  no  moor,  so  remote  from  L« 
that  its  inhabitants  cannot  send  their  precious  manuscripts  to 
publisher  or  editor,  whose  name  they  probably  know  as  well 
the  editor^s  own  friends.  Publishers  and  editors  have  the  pi 
the  talent  of  the  age.  It  is  only  the  smallness  of  a  seoonc 
writer's  remuneration  which,  in  some  degree,  keeps  down 
immense  number  of  literary  workers.  When  money  and  fami 
be  reaped  by  so  few,  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  time  or  inclin 
to  write  what,  though  it  may  get  into  print,  will  be  of  no  ea 
value  to  himself  or  to  anyone  else.  Yet  never  were  the  suca 
author's  gains  and  triumphs  greater. 

What  more  natural  than  that  Charles  Kingsley,  a  well 
cated  and  hard-working  country  clergyman,  should  try  his  y< 
ful  hand  at  writing,  as  hundreds  of  protessional  men,  fdmilarl] 
cumstanced,  do  every  year .  In  any  earlier  period  it  would 
been  difficult  for  him  so  soon  to  reap  the  well-earned  lewa 
his  labour — so  soon  to  find  his  works  read  in  ten  thoosand  b 
holds,  his  name  honoured  in  a  million  of  homes.  Without ; 
abilities  he  could  not  so  early  have  risen  to  eminence ;  but 
none  the  less  true  that  but  for  railways,  newspapers,  i 
printing-presses,  magazines  and  reviews,  Charles  Singaley  y 
not,  in  his  own  lifetime,  have  become  known  to  every  mai 
womnn  who  made  any  pretension  to  education  and^  intelli| 
He  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  restless  age  in  which  he  Xxm 
never  did  caiJ}  ien^e  it^aid  a  Lolltr  or  wortLier  object 
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With  the  history  of  his  life  T  have  nothing  here  to  do.  Surely  its 
great  ontlioes  must  be  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  taken  up  any 
ooe  of  the  many  admirable  obituary  notices  of  him  which  have 
gODe  the  round  of  the  periodicals  lately.  Born  in  Devonshire,  the 
on  of  a  distinguished  and  learned  clergyman,  well  educated,  pos- 
es^ of  many  advantages,  influential  friends,  a  splendid  physique, 
liberal  mind,  a  generous,  manly  disposition,  the  great  writer, 
H)m  all  England  is  now  mourning,  entered  life  with  great 
)mise.  So  have  many  other  gifted  and  conscientious  men  who 
^6  utterly  failed  to  achieve  distinction.  Kingsley  had  talents  and 
Bntages,  and,  what  is  as  rare,  the  tact  to  turn  them  to  a  profit- 
)  and  good  use. 

He  first  thought  of  the  bar;  ultimately  he  preferred  the 
rch.  Ordained  at  the  i^  of  three-and-twenty,  he  accepted  the 
icy  of  Eversley.  A  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  living, 
re  he  lived  his  not  very  long  life,  and  there  he  entered  on  his 

Perhaps  he  was  not  ambitious.  Perhaps  his  broad  views  stood 
le  way  of  preferment.  Perhaps  he  preferred  to  pass  his  days 
Dg  those  simple  country  people,  and  to  die  and  to  be  buried 

ttiem.  He  was  very  happy  at  Eversley,  in  the  old  parsonage, 
I  its  low  rooms  and  its  beautiful,  little-frequented  neighbour. 
.  The  great  and  vigorous  mind,  which  had  made  for  its  owner 
mtation  which  will  never  fade  away  from  the  history  of  the  land, 
1  stoop  contentedly  to  the  little  cares  and  occupations  of  a 
try  clergyman's  career,  and  could  find  its  chief  enjoyment  in 
Kling  to  them.  When  he  died,  after  a  youth  so  full  of  promise, 
snhood  80  crowned  with  golden  fruit,  his  remains  were  not 
ed  to  the  stately  Abbey  of  Westminster,  of  which  he  had  been 
if  the  two  brightest  ornaments  ;  but  were  laid  to  rest  in  his 

churchyard,  to  mingle  with  the  lowly  dust  of  farmers, 
lers,  peasimts,  poachers,  of  those  people  whom  Kingsley  loved 
brother,  for  whose  trials  and  temptations  he  had  felt  as  only  a 
.hearted  man  could  feel  for  those  of  another. 
ITheQ  to  the  sacred  keeping  of  Eversley  churchyard  Kingsley's 
'  waB  entrusted,  another  humble  village  sanctuary  became, 
oferth,  famous  in  the  annals  of  England,  for  bein  <  the  burial. 
)  of  (me  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Englishmen.  Better  far  that 
Kmld  rest  amid  the  scenes  he  had  loved,  among  the  humble 
{on,  whom  he  had  gently  guided,  and  over  whom  he  had 
lised  no  temporary  influence  for  good,  than  that  he  should  be 
)  to  distant  minsters  far  from  his  own  quiet  home. 
'o  what  did  Kingsley  owe  his  fame  ?  Elrx^uent  as  a  speaker 
inly  be  was  not,  though  all  he  said  was  full  of  sound  common 
There  have  been  greater  scholars  than  he.     This  century 


descriptioDS  of  nature,  to  his  power  of  forcing  even  the  ii 
to  attend  to  and  accept  his  opinions.  After  all,  it  is  very 
whether  anything  Kingsley  wrote  was  half  so  objectio 
prejudiced  and  distempered  critics  thought.  Much  of 
wrote  and  said  bore  the  stamp  of  originality,  and  this  woi: 
prejudice  in  some  quarters ;  but,  then  what  is  strange  and 
is  not  necessarily  untrue  or  ill-judged.  Prejudice  againa 
dying  away,  and  the  fame  and  humanity  of  Eingsley 
almost  freed  from  the  thick  cloud  which,  for  a  time,  re& 
them. 

Kingsley  was,  in  an  age  of  novelists,  a  great  novelif 
novelist  he  will  long  hold  a  high  place  in  history.     But  he  ^ 
more  than  a  mere  writer  of  fiction.     He  was  a  poet,  an 
a  divine,  a  man  of  science.     In  many  ways  he  exerted  an 
for  good  that  was  truly  marvellous.   As  a  social  reformer,  an 
of  more  enlightened  studies,  more  practical  methods  of  e 
he  was  a  great  power  in  the  land.     Long  after  his  admir 
appreciation  of  science,  his  tender  pity  for  the  poor  and  < 
are  forgotten,  and  future  generations  remember  him  o 
novelist,  his  influence  for  good  will  still  live.     He  gave  az 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  that  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
respects  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  spokesman  of 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  age.     He  pointed  the  way 
onwards,  without  actually  being  the  leader. 

We,  who  have  just  lost  him,  may  not  consider  that  ' 
great  naturalist,  geoloj^st,  chemist,  sanitarian,  as  we.  in  t 
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Q  his  great  novels,  "Hypatia/*  "Two  Years  Apro,"  and 
ward  Ho;"  bis  usefulness  was  owing  to  his  wonderful  power 
ing  his  countrymen  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  of 
the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  nation  into  paths  which  his 
ire  saw  surely  led  to  happiness  and  prosperity. 
igsley  had  a  passionate  love  of  the  country.  His  descriptions 
3ry  are  characterised  by  a  luxuriance  of  language,  a  poetical 
,  a  refined  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  hardly  to  be 
d.  There  was  a  vastness  in  nature  which  set  every  chord 
him  tingling.  In  a  hundred  passages  he  pours  out  his  full 
in  praise  of  glorious  sunsets,  far-reaching  woods,  great 
kins,  and  fertile  plains.  He  hated  the  smoke  and  the  noi^e 
IS ;  he  only  breathed  freely  where  Qod  in  all  His  majesty 

supreme.  He  was  not  bound  down  to  Devonshire  or  the 
m  country,  both  of  which  he  ardently  loved.  He  was  equally 
le  in  the  tropics,  on  the  continent,  and  anywhere  that  was 
uly  luxuriant,  and  fertile.     One  of  his  finest  papers  is  an 

^^  Frcmi  the  Ocean  to  the  Sea,"  which  appeared  in  ^'  Good 
"  for  July,  1866.     In  it  he  describes  a  journey,  in  the  early 

of  1864y  from  Biarritz  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
es,  the  ancient  city  of  Narbonne,  the  Landes,  the  people, 
latural  productions,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of 
miration.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  preserved  his 
r  nature,  and  perhaps  his  premature  death  may,  in  some 

be  owing  to  the  exposure  he  went  through  while  on  his 
travels  in  America. 

xt  to  his  love  for  nature  and  for  nature's  God,  comes  his 
r  the  poor.  His  was  no  sentimental  admiration  for  boors 
kwies  because  they  are  boors  and  navvies.  He  felt  deeply 
I  ignorant  and  degraded.  His  great  heart  bled  as  he  saw 
s  of  his  feUow-oountrymen  hopelessly  toiling,  all  day  long, 
the  lives  of  savages,  dying  die  deaths  of  heathens.  Per. 
he  wrote  a  little  nonsense,  now  and  then — in  '*  Alton 
*  and  **  Yeast,"  for  instance.  Perhaps  some  of  his  remedies 
npraeticable ;  perhaps  he  was  not  patient  enough.  But  was 
ot  good  excuse  for  his  strong  language  1  It  may  not  be  true 
lie  towns  and  villages  of  the  land  swarm  with  thousands  of 
tm  wretdies,  as  some  people  say  they  do — it  may  well  be 
le  average  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
rid ;  bat,  still,  the  condition  of  many  of  the  English  poor  \& 
ftble.  Hcnnes  so  squalid,  surroundings  so  loathsome,  a  death 
!al  and  hopelesB,  are  the  natural  heritage  of  so  many  that 
Art  yearned  to  see  things  righted.  He  poured  out  wild 
I  against  the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  the  obstructiveness 
laws.    &e  ttntceated  the  poor  to  rise,  and  then  he  uplHraided 
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them  for  their  apathy  and  sensuality.  He  is  gone  where  poverty 
is  unknown,  where  the  wretchedness  he  so  eloquently  deplored  will 
no  longer  harrow  his  soul. 

How  touching  are  a  few  lines  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  simple, 
kind-hearted  people  of  the  South  of  France !  '*  Poverty  (though 
there  is  none  of  what  we  call  poverty  in  Britain)  fills  the  little 
walled  court,  before  its  cotta£:e,  with  bay  trees  and  its  standard 
figs :  while  wealth  (though  there  is  nothing  here  of  what  we  call 
wealth  in  Britain)  asserts  itself  uniformly  by  great  standard 
magnolias  and  rich  trailing  roses,  in  full  bloom  here  in  April, 
instead  of,  as  with  us,  in  July.**  No  wonder  he  was  so  happy 
among  the  simple  £versley  peasantry,  whom  he  tried  to  cheer  aod 
raise  up,  and  whose  hard  lot  and  cold  nothern  winter  he  did  his 
best  to  lighten. 

In  these  days  of  wide  separation  between  classes — ^a  separation 
that  daily  becomes  greater — when  the  gentleman  knows  nothing 
of  the  tradesman,  and  the  latter  knows  less  of  the  peasant  in  the 
next  village  than  of  the  Red  Indian,  it  is  hard  to  make  people 
understand  how  good  and  simple  are  some  of  the  humble  village 
poor.  Do  not  think  Kingsley  lavished  his  praise  on  the  brutal 
rough,  or  on  the  corrupted  town  servant.  He  was  thinking  of 
labourers  and  mechanics,  not  ruined  by  the  evil,  hated  companion- 
ship  of  heartless  superiors  and  stern,  cruel  masters.  He  thought 
not  of  men  goaded  to  madness  by  combinations  of  tyrannical 
colliery  owners  or  broad-acred  squires,  and  forced  tor  their  own 
protection  into  opposition  and  lawlessness.  No  1  he  bad  in  mind 
the  simple,  contented  poor ;  as  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  even 
now,  as  they  might  much  more  often  be  seen  were  this  an  easier 
world  than  it  is. 

Among  the  sweet-tempered,  resigned  peasants,  whom  it  has  be^ 
my  lot  to  know  and  number  among  my  friends,  I  think  of  one  in 
particular,  an  aged  village  shoemaker,  over  whose  ^now- white  head 
ninety  years  of  poverty  and  trouble  have  passed,  though  they  have 
not  impaired  the  placid  serenity  of  his  temper,  or  shaken  his  holy 
faith  in  the  sure  mercies  of  God.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  only  seven  years,  I  first  saw  my  venerable  friend. 
He  was  then  nearly  seventy,  still,  and  he  continues  so^  upright  and 
hale.  His  long  white  hair,  surrounding  his  benign,  smiling  face, 
made  him  a  pleasant  object.  For  years  I  saw  him  almost  daily ; 
and,  at  last,  the  poor  man  came  to  look  upon  me  almost  as  a  son. 
He  is  very  old,  very  poor  now.  He  and  his  faithful  wife,  who  for 
sixty  years  has  been  the  loving  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  live 
in  the  old  cottage,  where  they  have  passed  thirty  years,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  one  where  they  were  born.  He  never  had 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week^  and,  now,  of  oootm, 
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liv  inoome  is  much  smaller ;  but  no  word  of  repining  ever  fiEills  from 

liiilipfl.    In  his  artless  way  ke  sometimes  tells  me  of  his  trials  and 

ttroggles,  and  yet  he  continues  happy. 

(^,  for  seyeral  years,  I  was  away  from  the  part  of  the 
Gantry  where  he  lives.  One  Saturday  evening  I  called  upon  him. 
A  was  a  gloomy  spring  evening ;  and,  as  I  approached  his  open 
ioott  lie  was  standing  there,  looking  out  into  the  fast-deepening 
brkness.  When  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  was  so  agitated  that 
us  emotion  became  quite  painful.  Last  summer  he  walked  with 
ma  and  difficulty  nearly  ten  miles  to  bring  me  a  little  fruit. 
K^henever  I  leave  him,  the  old  man  seizes  my  hand,  and  wrings  it 
riih  a  passionate  fervour  that  I  should  seek  in  vain  among  the 
nany  acquaintances  I  have  in  my  own  sphere  of  life. 

^gsley^  perhaps,  had  in  mind  such  sweet,  trusting  poverty, 
t>  that  of  my  honoured  friend  the  Worcestershire  shoemaker.  He 
*iahed  to  see  such  simplicity,  such  peace,  such  piety,  in  every  home 
ia  the  land ;  but,  of  course,  endowed  with  more  worldly  goods.  But 
v^it  so,  England  would  be  a  paradise,  and  it  might  not  be,  then, 
^  best  preparation  for  the  higher  life. 

Next  to  his  love  of  the  poor  comes  Eingsley's  love  for  all  man- 
^  He  was  a  true-hearted  Englishman ;  and,  withal,  a  citizen 
'the  world.  He  loved  the  men  of  his  own  race  tenderly,  dearly ; 
^t  he  loved  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  abroad  as  generously. 
^  this  point  let  me  dte  a  single  passage:— ''And  when  the 
Irak  is  silent,  and  the  people  go  off  silently  and  soberly  withal 
br  there  are  no  drunkards  in  these  parts)  to  their  early  beds,  you 
tvnd  and  look  up  into  the  purple  night  (as  Homer  calls  it),  that 
mthem  sky  intensely  dark,  and  yet  transparent  withal,  through 
lUch  you  seem  to  look  beyond  tiie  stars  into  the  infinite  itself; 
^  recollect  that^  beyond  all  that — and  through  all  that  likewise 
Hhere  is  an  infinite  good  Qod,  who  cares  for  all  these  simple 
Sadly  folk;  and  that,  by  Him,  all  their  hearts  are  as  well 
"tk^wn,  and  all  their  infirmities  as  mercifully  weighed,  as  are  (you 
'M)  your  own.  And  so  you  go  to  rest,  content  to  say,  with  the 
'iie  iinerican,  '  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.' " 

It  was  natural  that  one,  who  so  ardently  loved  the  beautifrd 
^  stately,  should  delight  in  vigorous  health,  and  place  high  that 
Wj  which  has  as  its  object  its  preservation.  Health  of  mind  and 
ttly,  well-developed  limbs,  a  sound  constitution ;  these  were  things 
^  importance  of  which  never  lessened  in  his  eyes.  Two  years 
Bfore  his  death  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
idlaad  Institute,  in  Birmingham,  which  did  much  towards 
polarising  the  study  of  the  laws  of  health.  In  his  speech  he 
ike  with  deep  feeling  of  the  injury  which  war  does  to  the 
raqae  of  a  nation  by  claiming,  as  its  spoil,  the  finest  men  in 

s  s 
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the  land,  aiMl  leaving  to  the  small  and  weak  the  oonti 
the  race.  He  deplored  the  bad  sanitary  arrangements 
the  miserable  quarters  of  artisans,  the  disastrous  effect 
work.  '^  Learn  something  of  the  structnre  of  jour  owi 
was  his  earnest  advice  ;  "  learn  to  value  the  glorious  gift  < 
seek  happiness,  not  in  luxury  and  sensual  enjoymen 
living  naturally,  in  accordance  with  the  great  laws  Gtod  ha 
for  their  good  on  His  people." 

Out-door  sports,  of  course,  he  delighted  in.  How  cot 
lover  of  nature  pass  his  spare  time  in  the  seclusion  of  1 
Out  upon  the  moors,  galloping  down  the  lanes,  dearin 
fishing ;  visiting  foreign  lands ;  in  his  garden ;  on  the  sei 
his  welLdeveloped  and  spare,  though  powerful  form,  v 
element.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  men  spoke  of  hi 
advocate  of  muscular  Christianity,  the  man  whose  love  ( 
whose  passionate  pursuit  of  good  health,  made  him  atta 
undue  importance  to  a  fine  physique,  to  a  robust  and 
firame. 

He  was  eminently  a  practical  man,  was  Eingsley. 
ornamental,  but  the  useful,  was  his  motto.  No  doubt  h< 
great  classical  scholars;  but  he  perhaps  thought  still 
science  and  modem  studies.  Master  Spanish,  Italiai 
German,  was  his  cry ;  having  first,  of  course,  learnt  Lati 
to  three  of  these  languages  at  least.  These,  he  woul< 
useful,  practical  subjects.  Then,  too,  learn  science— che 
it  teaches  the  composition  of  all  the  substances  we 
physiology,  as  it  shows  the  functions  and  uses  of  t 
geology,  as  it  reveals  the  structure  of  the  earth;  bo 
natund  history^  as  they  deal  with  the  plants  %vA  ai 
bounteous  Qod  has  given  His  children.  So  much  w 
attached  to  his  opinion  that  a  few  words  from  him  ii 
people  of  Birmingham  to  appoint  a  local  teacher  (^  Spani 

He  had  strange  views,  so  theologians  said,  of  the 
disease.  Qod,  said  he,  was  firee  from  caprice ;  He  was  I 
He  thought  of  the  happiness  of  His  children ;  He  oouli 
disease  and  suffering  just  to  cause  them  sorrow.  No  do 
certain  sense,  affliction,  as  well  as  happiness,  oomes  fr 
but,  the  latter  is  the  normal  condition  of  man ;  the  fi 
abnormaL  When  disease  comes,  it  comes  not  as  a  dhri 
sation,  an  arbitrary  expression  of  tremendous,  irresponsfli 
it  comes  to  avenge  outraged  laws ;  it  oomes  because  mai 
In  one  of  his  sermons  there  is  a  sentence,  which  tells  n 
causes  of  disease  than  all  the  articles  that  appear,  in  tei 
the  medical  papers  contrive  to  do.  It  ii  tlus:— '*  Go 
us,  not  by  ffis  capribei  but  by  His  laws.    He  does  not 
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IswB  to  faann  us ;  the  laws  themselves  baxm  us  when  we  break 
Aem,  and  get  in  their  way."  Is  not  this  a  nobler  view  of  Qod 
than  orthodox  theologians  give  us? 

His  style  was  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  simplicity,  easy- 
ftming  grace.  Short  and  simple  sentences,  speaking  to  the  hearts 
aod  intellects  of  his  many  readers,  coming  from  his  own  great 
ijinpathetic  nature,  made  all  he  wrote  popular  and  intelligible. 
IWe  is  a  short  explanation  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  way  in 
vhidi  lakes  are  formed,  which  is  as  favourable  a  specimen  of  his 
it^le  as  any  I  know.  In  ''Qood  Words,"  for  1869,  are  two 
■tides,  one  on  "  Thrift,"  the  other  on  *'  The  Two  Breaths,"  even 
Btore  remarkable.  Every  line  conveys  a  great  truth;  every 
tttenoe  teaches  something  of  importance  ;  and  all  clodied  in  such 
nnple,  eloquent  words,  that  these  articles  might  well  serve  as 
Kodels  to  lecturers  on  scientific  and  social  subjects. 

He  detested  wealth  and  luxury — at  least,  the  excess  of  the 

fcnner,  and  the  worship  of  the  latter.     Perhaps  he  was  too  hard  on 

tkoK  poor  creatures  who  have  to  wring  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the 

Wd-hearted  the  little  comforts  of  life.     Perhaps  he,  who  always 

kd  enough  and  to  spare,  could  hardly  sympathise  sufficiently  for  the 

foor,  who,  at  the  end  of  years  of  struggling,  see  a  competence 

-  kfare  them,  and  force  their  way  on  towards  it ;  straining  every 

jtrre,  letting  all  else  slip  from  them,  sacrificing  life,  health,  hope, 

h  the  long  and  fatal  pursuit.     But  poverty  is  a  dreadful  thing,  as 

kd  as  luxury;  it  means,  in  England,  misery.     Tliis  is  not  a 

[  cfiaiate,  nor  is  this  a  state  of  society  in  which  man  can  live  on  a 

I  indfiil  of  grain  and  a  little  fruit.     Here,   something  more  is 

iMdfld,  and  poverty,  as  those  who  have  experienced  it  know  to 

^ttor  oost,  DQieans  sorrow  and  bitterness.     The  eager  love  of  riches 

M  could  not  tolerate.     He  felt  burning  indignation  for  the  oorrup- 

'tioD,  the  heartlessness,  the  affectation  of  the  age,  and  well  he 

feight ;  but  perhaps,  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 

^ibciimstADoes  in  which  men  now  live,  and  the  temptations  to  which 

IhBjr  are  exposed. 

He  had  a  true  poetic  soul  I  Great  poetic  genius  he  had  not  of 
the  kind  which  seaki  expression  in  verse ;  but  though  he  could  not 
%rib»  stirring  poems  in  verse,  all  his  works  are  great  prose  poems. 
like  GhalmerSy  in  his  magnificent  astronomical  discourses,  he 
yoned  oat  his  full  heart  in  Uie  praise  of  God,  in  the  description  of 
Bit  mighty  works.  In  Eingsley,  England  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
yoeti  of  tiie  century. 

jet  some  of  hii  enemies  said  he  was  not  a  good  or  a  wise 
He  wae  an  atheist ;  he  sought  to  set  class  against  class ;  he 
the  poor  discontented ;  he  had  strange  views  of  disease ;  he 
jbouglit  too  much  of  the  works,  too  little  of  the  words  of  God  ^  he 
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was  wanting  in  reverence  ;  he  was,  in  short,  they  nid,  a  lover  of 
pleasure,  who  thought  everything  of  present  enjoyment,  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  great  future.  Yes,  troly  he  was  all  this, 
and  more  than  this,  if  by  an  atheist  is  meant  one  who  ever  Ihrai 
as  in  the  presence  of  Qod  his  Father.  He  was  a  firelnrand,  if  that 
means  a  man  who  felt  deeply  for  the  sorrows  of  rich  and  poor ;  anl 
longed,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  that  the  day  might  come  when 
the  curse  of  penury,  the  canker  of  luxury,  might  never  more  affliet 
the  land.  Tes,  he  made  the  poor  discontented,  bui  only  by  trying 
to  rouse  them  to  a  now  and  better  life,  and  urging  them  on  to  fredi 
exertion.  His  were  strange  views  of  disease,  if  by  that  is  meant 
that  he  looked  upon  Gbd  as  man's  Father,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  the  Friend  of  the  poor,  the  Helper  of  the  fiedlen.  He  thoo^ 
too  much  of  the  works  of  his  Maker — ^m  the  opinion  of  thoee  who  see 
in  them  nothing  but  lifeless  wood  and  stone — ^but  he  saw  the 
finger  of  his  Master  fashioning  them  and  directing  all  their  move- 
ments ;  he  saw  Gkxi  everywhere,  and  in  all,  for  his  was  a  noble  and 
reverent  pantheism,  which  confesses  that  in  all  and  above  ail  mores 
the  Spirit  of  the  mighty  Creator.  Reverence  he  had  not,  if  that 
means  that  he  felt  t^at  all  men  were  his  brothers,  that  it  was  hk 
duty  to  learn  and  investigate  all  the  days  of  his  life,  so  that  he 
might  the  more  fiilly  understand  the  claims  of  his  fellow -men,  the 
majesty  of  his  Maker,  the  perfection  of  His  splendid  works.  Yes, 
too,  be  thought  much  of  the  present,  for  the  present  to  him  was  the 
beginning  of  the  life  eternal ;  he  thought  much  of  good  health, 
of  enjoyment,  for  he  knew  that  the  best  and  surest  way  of  honouring 
Qod  was  to  understand  Him,  to  love  Him,  to  take  what  He  sends 
with  a  grateful  heart,  to  bear  and  use  sorrow  cheerfully,  advenitj 
ealmly,  pleasure  temperately,  for  all  come  from  Qod  fi>r  man's 
higher  good« 

Good  he  was,  if  ever  man  was  good.  Not  his  the  sickly  good- 
ness of  those,  who  while  they  might  work  are  content  langoidlj 
to  wait.  Not  his  the  goodness  of  him  who,  wrapped  in  his  robe  of 
self-contentment  and  self-love,  calmly  gazes  on  but  does  not  assist 
the  combatants  in  the  mighty  and  terrible  struggle  of  life.  I 
his  the  goodness  of  the  man  full  of  sympathy,  full  of  love,  of 
tenderness ;  his  the  goodness,  finding  vent  in  fervour  of  language^ 
luxuriance  of  description^  in  great  and  noble  thoughts,  in  sweet  aoi 
soothing  words :  his  great  nobleness  made  him  feel  for  aD 
mankind. 

His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  England.  It  is  out  of  the  qaes> 
tion  ever  to  expect  many  such  as  he.  He  towered  far  above  hii 
fellows,  and  carried  them  up  with  himself;  all  cannot  be  leadeiSr 
but  it  is  not  always  that  there  are  such  leaders  as  he. 

Close  together  went  four  great  men  from  tho  ranks  of  thj 
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xHthies  of  England.  WiUiam  Stemdale  Bennett,  Charles  Lyell,  and 
St,  though  not  least,  Charles  Eingsley  and  Arthur  Helps.  Where 
11  England  find  others  to  take  their  places  ;  where  will  she  look 
'  recniits  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  in  four  years  have  swept 
ay  nearly  all  the  heads  of  the  scientific,  literary,  and  religious  world 
this  oountry  1  Perhaps  among  the  men  who  have  been  stirred 
0  life  by  the  words  and  examples  of  those  whose  loss  we  deplore. 
In  all  time  of  need  let  us  hope  that  competent  leaders  will 
le  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  to  lead  the  people 
raids.  While  losing  them  let  us  not  forget  that,  in  the  long 
checkered  history  of  the  past,  guides  and  leaders  have  arisen 
snever  the  necessity  for  them  was  great.  May  England  in  her 
n  of  necessity  and  adversity  always  be  able  to  count,  in  every 
k  of  life,  upon  intellects  as  broad,  heartH  as  true  as  those  for 
^  we  honour  many  of  the  departed,  among  whom  it  is  our 
3W  now  to  have  to  number  those  great  teachers  and  friends  of 
and  poor — Charles  Kingsley  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 


APRIL. 

A  PBIL  !  sweet  month  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
P  ray,  be  thou  not  too  tearful,  lest  the  flowers, 
R  ejoidng  first  at  promise  of  the  spring, 
I  n  disappointment  droop  I     But  gladness  bring : 
Ij  et  Mature  smile  with  thee,  and  carols  sing. 


M.  A.  Baines. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  AMSTEBDAM. 

What  can  sound  better,  or^  rather,  what  can  read  better,  than 
the  description  of  a  civilian's  first  outset  in  India  f  So  early  in  life 
to  commence  with  a  salary  of  nearly  fifty  pounds  a  mondi !  To 
begin  as  a  grandee,  to  have  all  the  prestige  of  one  of  the  eliUol 
birth  and  station  and  an  ample  fortune  to  carry  one  through  all  the 
concomitant  requirements.  In  no  other  profession,  esccept  the 
guardsman's  or  the  attache  is  a  high  position  at  once  attained, 
unless,  indeed,  circumstances  may  render  a  youth  fax  above 
pecuniary  considerations.  But,  usually,  a  somewhat  kag 
apprenticeship  of  privation  cUid  need  is  almost  a  certain  prospect  in 
the  novitiate  of  any  profession.  It  is  so  with  the  tyro  in  the  civil 
service,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the  sailor ;  and,  if  not  so 
with  the  guardsman  and  the  attach^,  it  is  because,  in  truth,  the 
first  is  half  a  soldier  and  half  an  independent,  stylish  gentleman, 
and  the  second,  from  his  position  and  fashionable  connections,  one 
of  those  favoured  members  of  the  community  whose  interests 
require  to  be  cared  for.  But  this  springing  at  once  into  a  very 
handsome  emolument,  beginning  with  a  salary  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  progress  eventually  to  great  riches,  is  a  career  which 
to  one  commencing  without  means  of  his  own  awaits  only  the  East 
Indian  civilian.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  set  off,  there  is  the 
exile,  the  frightful  climate,  the  nature  of  employment,  repulsive 
from  its  rigidly  exacting  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
natives  of  India,  with  their  habits,  their  language,  their  laws,  their 
interests,  and  their  policy.  More  than  this,  if  a  young  man  does 
not  enter  into  all  these  with  energy  and  determination,  if  bis  mind 
is  not  wholly  in  the  business,  if  he  does  not  wed  himself  to  all  that 
appertains  to  the  sultry  soil  of  India,  he  is  as  unfit  for  a  civilian  as 
Achilles  was  for  holding  the  distaff,  or  a  disbeliever  in  Scriptxire  ii 
for  the  office  of  a  bishop. 

All  these  considerations  suggested  themselves  to  William 
Sharman's  Mends,  when  they  heard  he  had  got  over  the  pre- 
liminary  examinations  at  HaUeybury  College ;  but,  hoping  for 
the  best,  and  losing  sight  of  the  drawbacks  of  such  a  life  to  bear 
in  mind  its  advantages,  his  father  and  mother  saw  him  embark  at 
Portsmouth,  and  bade  him  a  long  farewell,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Calcutta, 
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With  regaid  to  the  Toyage  out,  and  the  several  incidents  of  his 
nnVai,  his  location  at  the  writer's  buildings^his  many  expenses,  and 
\k  acquaintances  with  Anglo-Indians,  I  should  despair  of  finding 
^  to  engage  our  attention.  The  occupation  and  to  most  English 
h  mode  of  life  whk^  he  entered  upon  would  not  be  interesting  to 
lost  people.  Even  to  explain  their  nature  would  require  long 
)tails,  besides  a  glossary  of  native  words,  as  most  of  the  characters 
liich  bear  a  prominent  part  in  Indian  life  have  titles  which  find  no 
aonym  in  any  European  language.  But  he  went  through  the 
use  of  life — such  as  it  was — was  jockeyed  by  the  racing  men, 
timised  by  the  gambling-men,  chaffed  by  the  &st  men,  sneered 
by  the  unprincipled«men,  joked  with  by  the  idle  men^  and 
ing  been  cringed  to  most  servilely,  bowed  to  most  profoundly, 
lamed  to  most  humbly,  and  fleeced  most  largely  by  the  natives, 
got  throuf^  the  orde^  of  the  writer's  buildings.  He  passed  a 
mUy-Tespectable  examination  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  and 
oeeded  to  the  upper  provinoes,  where  he  enacted  the  pan  of 
ipstiate  and  judge  over  a  province  nearly  as  large  as  Qreat 
tain.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years  he  was  obliged  to  return 
ne  sick,  having  been  so  recommended  by  his  doctors.  All 
iiiderations,  both  of  his  business,  his  health,  his  ambition,  his 
sent  occupation,  or  his  hopes,  were  completely  swallowed  up  in 
abeorbing  wish  for  home. 

The  e£G9ct  of  the  voyage  upon  his  health  was  what  is  usually  pro. 
9ed  I7  sea  air.  After  he  had  been  out  at  sea  fdr  a  month,  he  was 
tch  better  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the  time  he  had  first  set  foot 
India,  and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  harbour,  to  which  the 
mI  was  bound,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  sickness  altogether. 
man  can  picture  to  his  fancy,  in  some  measure,  the  sensations 
iflh  a  person  who  had  left  a  gloomy  prison  would  feel,  and,  his 
■e  of  pleasure  in  pursuing  his  course  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
Pfment,  unwatched,  unimpeded,  and  subject  only  to  the  control 
Ui  own  will ;  or,  he  might  even  take  as  the  truth  the  situation  so 
ai  brought  before  us  by  novelists  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  of  a 
Bfict  slipping  his  chains  according  to  Ouida's  conception,  or 
ing  them  as  Lever's  hero  did,  and  escaping  by  swimming  in  the 
ep,  and  being  taken  up  by  some  friendly  skiff,  and  finding 
OHslf  scot-firee,  and  once  more  a  disenthralled  denizen  of  the 
rth. 
In  a  minor  degree,  akin  to  such  sensations,  are  those  of 
B  who  has  been  a  long  time  in  India,  and  who  ru-visits  his 
live  country  after  a  long  sea  voyage.  To  a  feianguine  tempera- 
ni  it  is  quite  ecstatic,  tibe  scenes,  the  civilisation,  the  refinement, 
I  the  beau^  of  the  women  above  all,  fraught  as  if  with  enchant. 
at 
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Hyperion  never  looked  so  well  as  when  he  was  placed  in  oom. 
parison  to  a  satyr  ;  and  after  a  long  time,  having  contemplated  the 
various  phases  of  swarthy  humanity,  which  meet  your  gaae  in  India, 
you  arrive  where  beings  of  a  different  order  congregate,  your  heart 
must  be  of  the  coldest  if  you  view  them  unmoved. 

Bight  joyfully  did  HVilliam  Shannan  proceed  to  his  parents' 
home  in  Berkshire,  and  most  cordial^  indeed,  was  his  receptbn  by 
his  father,  his  mother,  and  two  sisters.  His  brothers  were  away : 
one  being  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  having  a  living  in  Kent  Their 
house  was  situated  far  from  any  town,  and  their  life  was  a  very 
quiet  one.  The  coming  home  of  their  son  was  quite  an  event  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Near  Mr.  Sharman's  house,  in  a  small  cottage,  was  living  a 
widow  lady,  called  Wilson,  who  had  an  only  daughter.  This  widow 
lady  was  young,  and,  report  said,  she  had  an  admirer  living  in  the 
town  of  Beading.  His  business  obliged  him  to  reside  constantly 
there,  but  he  managed  sometimes  to  come  to  the  cottage  and  pay 
her  a  short  visit.  He  had,  as  yet,  made  no  open  declaration  of  his 
love  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  but  she  was  in  daily  expectation  of  some 
avowal  of  the  kind.  He  was  a  business  man  and  unwilling  to 
involve  himself  in  an  engagement,  until  he  found  that  bis  means 
were  such  as  to  warrant  him  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand.  His 
business,  as  a  solicitor,  gave  him  rarely  leisure  to  absent  himself^ 
except  on  a  holiday,  or  between  Saturday  and  Monday ;  but  he 
seldom  missed  such  times,  making  an  excursion  to  Woodnlle 
Cottage  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  by  no  meaas  past  the  time  of 
life  that  would  entail  her  to  be  called  a  fine  woman.  But  her 
daughter  was  a  person  of  the  most  striking  loveliness,  the  vexy 
picture  of  softness,  the  biondina  whose  every  look  was  witchery,  in 
her  features  the  most  mild  and  innocent  expression,  and,  when 
animated,  they  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  fascinating  sweetness,  and 
showed  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  She  was  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  ;  but  her  mother  had  been  married  very  young,  and  almoat 
envied  her,  as  she  saw  her  daily  growing  more  and  more  beautiful, 
and,  of  the  two,  the  matrt:  puUhrafilia  pulehriar  was  the  grand 
attraction  of  the  neighbourhood. 

There  was  also  an  attachment  of  a  character  somewhat  moie 
interesting  than  that  of  the  solicitor  for  the  widow.  Its  progress 
was  almost  unknown  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  felt  imconscioiisly  by 
her  daughter.  This  was  the  feeling  that  existed  between  young 
Clarence  Hervey,  formerly  a  cadet  at  Addiscombe,  but  now 
serving  in  India  in  the  Company's  service  ;  he  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture  for  that  country  a  short  time  before  William  Sharman's 
arrival  in  England.  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  upon  this  understanding 
between  them  as  a  sort  of  juvenile  farce,  and  would  not  hear  Slia 
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lak  of  it ;  jet  the  little  that  passed  between  them  on  the  night 
ore  be  left  WoodviUe  Cottage  was  of  the  sort  that  left  a  most 
ing  impressbn,  and  though  Eliza  did  not  speak  much,  she 
1  felt  resolved  in  her  heart  that  no  circumstance  or  course  of 
tits  should  ever  turn  her  fwcj  from  the  idol  which  it  had  set 
His  protestations  were  vehement,  and  very  bitterly  did  he 
the  penury  which  he  knew  to  be  now  his  lot,  precluding  him 
Q  a  prospect  of  o£fering  a  home  to  the  girl  who  had  so  captivated 
fancy.  But  his  father  was  only  a  half-pay  captain,  and  his 
LDs,  taking  the  requirements  of  a  gentleman's  station  in  life  into 
dderation,  more  straitened  than  if  he  were  a  mere  farmer  or 
ion  who  looked  to  trade  for  advancement  in  life. 
In  Captain  Hervey's  days,  or  forty  years  ago,  there  was  really 
>ro8pect  for  a  poor  man  entering  a  regiment  of  the  line.  Now  it 
OS  very  doubtful  what  an  officer's  prospect  may  be ;  but  at  that 
d,  when  money  was  all  in  all,  advancement  was  wholly  hope- 
.  So  he  decided  upon  getting  his  only  son  an  appointment  at 
liscombe.  As  his  own  profession  was  closed  to  him,  he  thought 
tthe  East  India  service  was  a  line  of  life  which,  notwithstanding 
drawbacks,  could  afford  better  openings  to  his  son,  without 
ane,  for  realiBing|an  independence.  Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Wilson 
Id  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
ireen  Clarence  and  Eliza ;  but  on  her  part  she  was  determined 
reat  it  as  a  youthful  freak  of  an  effervescent  kind,  which,  con- 
sring  the  age  and  prospect  of  the  two  persons  principally  con- 
led,  was  only  to  be  laughed  at.  Certainly  Clarence  at  nineteen 
I  not  in  the  least  more  matured  into  manhood  or  fitted  to  be 
d  of  a  family  than  was  Eliza  into  womanhood  at  sixteen.  I 
e  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  celerity  with  which  girls 
!n  into  maturity  compared  with  the  boobyism,  crudity,  and 
;hable  juvenility  which  mark  the  action  of  youths  ere  they  can 
themselves  men,  few  being  at  all  sensible,  in  a  worldly  point 
iew,  until  twenty- two,  and  most  of  them  taking  three  years  more 
ome  under  that  denomination.  Despite  the  precocity  of  Pitt  and 
nf— very  few — others,  the  general  rule  of  those  who  have  been 
f  in  becoming  men  turning  out  the  most  worthy  specimens  of 
genuB  Aomo  holds  good.  But  Captain  Hervey,  who  was  Clarence's 
7  parent,  did  not  think  that  this  youthful  attachment  was  of 
Bdent  importance  to  be  commented  upon  by  him,  and  fancied 
X  it  would  be  only  elevating  a  childish  sentiment  into  ud due 
ird  were  he  to  speak  of  it  to  his  son.  Accordingly,  when  he 
r  him  off  at  his  embarkation  for  Calcutta  from  Portsmouth,  he 
d  every  attention  to  all  that  concerned  bis  outfit,  his  cabin 
>nunodation,  his  stock  of  money,  his  frieuds  to  whom  he  should 
uduce  himself,  bu    never  touched  upon  the  subject  of  bis  affeo- 
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tioD.  Indeed,  he  fondly  hoped  that  it  would  fEiie  with  hii 
most  commonly  does  with  young  men  of  his  age ;  that  the  d 
pursuits,  sports,  business,  and  engagements  of  manhood  won 
tribute  to  wean  him  fix)m  the  recollection  of  a  subject  of 
hopeless,  and  such  a  romantic  character;  and  his  visions 
would  flee  away,  to  be  replaced  by  other  and  more  sensible  c( 
tions. 

A  month  had  just  passed  away  from  the  time  of  Cla 
departure  for  Calcutta,  when  William  Sharman  arrived 
parent's  home.  Poor  Eliza  felt  the  pain  of  absence  very  a 
and  the  prospect  of  having  another  parent  to  render  hei 
still  more  painful  to  her  was  daily  getting  nearer.  F( 
Wilson,  who,  like  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  like  most  of  b 
whether  trained  in  the  school  of  worldly  knowledge  or  unsi 
cated,  except  in  the  untaught  instincts  of  female  wit^  hac 
mined  upon  treating  the  solicitor  with  becoming  coolness, 
he  should  choose  to  avow  his  attentions  more  openly  ;  and 
ingly,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  time  that  Clarence  had  ta 
departure,  she  intimated  to  him  that  it  would  be,  under 
circumstances  of  the  case,  much  better  for  him  to  leave  off  i 
his  visits  to  her  house,  as  she  really  dreaded  the  scandal  thai 
ensue  if  he  persisted  in  coming.  She  thought,  perhap 
this  avowal  on  her  part  would  bring  on  the  proposal;  b 
Dowling,  the  courteous  solicitor,  did  not  at  once  respond 
way  that  a  more  sanguine  and  demonstrative  admirer  woul 
responded,  and  shortly  after  her  having  made  this  speed 
his  departure,  having,  however,  adduced  many  expressions 
sorrow  at  finding  that  his  visits  had,  unconsciously  to  himse 
the  means  of  causing  her  uneasiness.  He  then  went  on  1 
homeward,  to  Reading ;  but,  only  three  days  after  he  had 
there,  a  long  and  very  interesting  letter  reached  Mrs.  V 
house.  She  was  closeted  with  it  for  a  long  time,  perusi] 
its  contents,  before  she  called  her  daughter,  and  told  her  w 
import  of  it  was,  and  also  half  asking  her  advice,  and  half 
her  own  decided  opinions,  imparted  to  her  her  thoughts 
subject,  which  Mr.  Dowling  had  brought  so  urgently  befi 
He  hud  made  her,  in  short,  an  offer  of  his  hand.  There 
good  many  preambles,  and  a  great  deal  of  flattery,  of  protei 
of  apology  ;  but  the  main  import  of  the  epistle  was  unmiata 
Of  course,  Eliza  could  not  but  assent  to  all  that  her  mothi 
nUe  knew  that  the  frequent  assertion  that  she  would  nevei 
him  unless  he  promised  to  treat  her  daughter  as  his  on 
did  not  go  for  much,  that  when  her  mother  went  the 
of  telling  Mr.  Dowling  that  she  agreed  to  his  propoeal, 
eqnivalmt  to  her  regigning  every  thought,  every  wid^ 
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appertaining  to  her  own  prospects,  into  his  hand,  and  that  a  man 
with  a  mind  like  his  could  fashion  and  contrive  all  things  to  suit 
his  own .  purposes.  So  she  did  not  venture  even  to  hint  her 
objections,  or  offer  the  slightest  mention  of  any  obstacle  to  what 
she  well  knew  was  her  mother's  fixed  determination.  But  with 
the  native  tact  and  prescience  which  womankind  are  generally  found 
to  possess,  she  saw  thati  it  was  certain  that  her  mother  would  accept 
this  offer  by  Mr.  Dowling,  and  accordingly  felt  that  it  would  only 
go  to  alienate  her  affections  from  her  were  she  to  show  herself 
opposed  to  her  wishes. 

Not  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Mrs.  Wilson  wrote  in 
answer,  and  then  Mr.  Dowling,  who  rightly  knew  that  he  who 
loves  a  widow  must  not  coy  and  feign,  and  flatter  too  much,  found 
himself  an  accepted  suitor,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  being  allowed 
to  pay  a  visit  two  days  after  the  date  that  he  sent  his  answer. 
When  a  match  is  in  any  way  a  marriage  of  convenience,  it  ceases 
to  be  interesting.  The  Court  fashion,  which  decrees  alliances  only 
conformable  to  rank,  and  the  foreign  fashion,  which]  ignores  the 
choice  resting  with  those  most  especially  concerned  in  the  union, 
are,  however  politic  and  refined  they  may  be,  hateful  to  the  health- 
ful sentiment  of  the  English  mind.  So  also  the  man  who  allies 
himself  with  a  lady  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  connection,  his 
fortune,  or  his  position,  however  prudently  he  may  act,  or  however 
he  may  be  congratulated  by  hosts  of  applauding  worldlings,  is  not  the 
being  to  whom  one  would  willingly  accord  respect,  or  be  inclined 
to  admire.  If  not  altogether  a  match  which  was  made  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  Mr.  Dowling*s  was  one  in  which  connection  was 
wholly  looked  to.  He  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  been  educated  as  became  her  birth,  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
and  her  connections  were  the  highest  in  rank.  Her  husband,  also, 
though  not  wealthy,  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  though  he  had 
not,  being  a  clergyman,  at  his  death  left  her  more  than  a  small  sum 
together  with  the  thousand  pounds  for  which  he  had  insured  his 
ife,  yet  she  had  still  managed  to  bring  up  her  daughter  well  and  to 
live  quietly  and  respectably  in  the  small  cottage  near  the  town  of 
Woodville.  It  was  the  management  of  the  money,  which  naturally 
came  strange  to  hf^r,  that  had  first  brought  on  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dowling,  as  by  his  aid  she  was  enabled  to  invest  her  small 
capital  favourably,  and  secure  an  income  of  about  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  the  mainteQ;mce  herself  and  her  daughter.  He 
had  been  at  odd  times  employed  by  her  late  husband,  and  when  Mr 
Wilson's  sudden  death  plunged  her,  in  grief  and  perplexity,  she 
first  turned  to  him  for  advice  in  the  pecuniary  way,  as  to  settling 
her  affairs,  and  his  ready  help  on  that  occasion  had  made  her  look 
upon  him  with  reganl. 


otter  any  Damer  to  tneir  union,  as  Mrs.  w  iison  was  anxi 
for  a  steady  protector  than  a  young  gallant. 

Poor  Eliza  was  very  sad.  She  was  wholly  forced  t 
her  feelings.  She  dared  not  say  what  she  thought  of  bei 
conduct  in  thus  wedding  this  man ;  neither  dared  shi 
account,  acknowledge  her  own  predilections  in  favour  of 
who  had  just  sailed  for  Calcutta.  When  she  went  intc 
room  she  indulged  in  secret  grief,  but  when  she  was 
mother  she  wholly  concealed  her  emotions.  But  a  few  di 
over,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  wedding,  its  preparations, 
its  anxieties,  and  all  about  its  management — ^matters  t 
of  most  absorbing  importance — engaged  her  and  her  moth 
that  she  could  only  in  secret  even  give  a  thought  to 
prospects. 

The  wedding  was  a  private  one,  and  took  place  in  the 
month  of  August ;  so,  soon  after,  the  bride  and  brid^ 
to  the  seaside,  to  Bournemouth,  and  Eliza,  who  had  reall] 
but  her  mother's  to  look  to,  of  course,  accompanied  them. 

William  Sharman  had  only  once  had  an  opportunity 
Miss  Wilson  and  her  mother,  and  that  was  in  a  trans 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  saw  her  coming  o 
village  church  along  with  her  mother,  when  she  appeare 
an  angel  of  loveliness ;  he  felt  no  thought  as  to  what 
position  in  life,  who  were  her  friends,  what  her  fc 
creature  of  such  transcendent  beauty  must  surely  be 
for  a   prince.     Both  his  father  and   mother   had   but 
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however,  how  blessed  would  be  his  lot  if  he  could  promise  himself 
the  prospect  of  having  such  a  being,  as  the  girl  he  had  seen,  to 
cheer  his  lonely  home  on  his  return  to  India,  or,  to  make  his  tent 
life  there  endurable.  In  talking  to  his  sisters,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  lonely  life  there,  and  he  could  not  even  conceal 
from  them  the  impression  which  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful 
creature  had  left  upon  him. 

In  that  country,  to  a  bachelor,  there  is  an  ^'  embarras  de 
richease.**  In  fsuct,  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  which  are  accumulated  there  in  such  abundance,  make  you 
feel  the  want  of  a  help-meet  the  more,  and  the  native  proverb, 
which  says,  *'  What  is  a  gala  day  to  one  without  a  lover  V  ex- 
presses  fully  the  sense  of  want  which  celebacy  in  the  abstract  is 
conscious  of.  But  he  was  rallied  about  it,  his  sisters  continually 
talked  to  him  about  it.  His  parents  began  to  get  used  to  it ;  and, 
considering  all  things,  though  they  felt  that  he  might  have  looked 
higher,  yet,  from  his  being  so  independent  of  fortune,  they  were  not 
much  inclined  to  oppose  it.  But  then  it  was  only  in  as  yet  an 
embryo  state  of  existence ;  so  that  they  thought  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  think  about  it. 

William's  time,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  very  long  in 
England,  as  his  sick  leave  only  was  for  a  year.  A.t  his  departure 
frt>m  India,  in  place  of  his  going  to  the  Cape,  he  said  he  would  go 
on  to  England,  although  this,  in  the  way  that  voyages  to  India 
were  carried  on  in  those  days,  only  gave  Um  about  four  months  at 
home.  Then,  again,  the  regulations  were  .strict,  and,  unless  he 
abided  by  them  to  the  letter,  he  was  liable  to  lose  his  very  lucrative 
appointment. 

When  two  months  of  the  short  time  that  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  home  had  expired,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowling  and  Eliza 
returned  to  their  cottage^  and  Bfr.  Dowling  resumed  his  usual 
occupations,  which  necessitated  his  absence  every  day  at  Beading. 
So  Eliza  was  left  very  much  to  her  mother's  society.  Most  of  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to  visit  them,  andjthe  Sharmans 
bIbo  came  soon  after  the  family  returned  from  Eastbourne.  The 
llisse§  Sharman,  who  were  very  anxious  to  know  more  intimately 
the  person  who  had  made  such  an  instantaneous  impression  upon 
their  brother,  were  not  long  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
her;  and,  after  a  few  visits  had  passed  between  them,  and  the 
young  ladies  had  managed  to  enter  into  an  understanding 
together  in  the  unaccountably  short  space  of  time  that  female 
friendships  spring  up,  they  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  allow  her 
to  visit  their  house  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Dowling  was  not]  in  the 
least  disposed  to  oppose  this.  She  had  heard  a  rumour  of  her 
daughter's  having  been  very  much  admired  by  the  young  civilian 
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from  India,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  if  it  were  to  torn  oat  ^ 
match,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  and  an  opcni^^ 
such  as  this  might  be  rarely  expected,  considering  all  the  circv^^ 
stances  of  the  case,  as  she  had  no  money  and  not  many  feiftf^^ 
and  then,  "  as  to  Mr.  Dowling's  friends,  they  are  certainly  not  t^j 
amongst  whom  I  should  like  her  to  find  a    husband."      E^  ^ 
beautiful  as  she  was,  was  not  in  the  least  vain,  or  ambitious,  or  "^^ 
upon  conquest.     She  considered  nothing  but  the  wish  to  gnitif^^ 
mother's  desires,  and  to  please  her  few  friends  who  she  loved  wiA 
the  girlish  feeling  of  affection  which  makes  young  people  like  bet 
cling  fondly  to  any  female  to  whom  they  concede  their  confideiux^ 
and  in  conversing  with  whom  they  can  soothe  their  minds. 

Previous  to  her  arrival  there,  of  course,  nothing  further  than  Ae 
mere  incidental  conversation  of  every-day  import  had  taken  plwe 
between  William  Sharman  and  herself,  and,  indeed,  he  had  met 
her  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  times.  His  admiration  far  h«f 
had,  however,  increased  extremely,  and  though  she  was  perfectly 
indifferent  in  her  regards  to  him,  he  put  it  down  to  timidity,  and 
was  determined  to  wait  until  a  favourable  opportunity  of  urging 
his  suit  should  present  itself.  She  arrived  at  Millwood,  to 
father's  residence,  two  days  after  his  sisters  had  been  last  at 
her  mother's  house,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  visit  Befcrt 
this  time  William's  days  had  been  completely  taken  up  with 
either  fishing  excursions,  or  journeys  in  the  country,  visits  to  raoi- 
courses,  or  any  of  the  other  numerous  pursuits  of  a  summer  oonntty 
life  in  England,  which  an  Indian  enters  upon  with  such  zest  an 
energy ;  but  from  the  time  that  his  sisters  had  told  him  that 
the  lovely  girl  was  to  arrive,  until  the  actual  period  of  her  anifal, 
he  had  been  incessantly  thoughtful,  and  her  image  had  newjw  : 
him  by  day.  By  night  he  had  been  sleepless,  and  he  found  it  in  yam 
to  take  to  any  settled  pursuit,  so  occupied  had  his  thoughts  been 
with  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  he  felt  regarding  the  hope  of  tte 
success  of  his  projected  proposal  to  her,  and  the  doubts  as  to  to 
reception  of  it^  The  frank  openness  of  manner  and  unembaniiii' 
candour,  which  used  to  mark  ^11  his  former  proceedings,  were  qo* 
gone,  so  much  so  that  his  triends  rallied  him  upon  his  baiog  ^ 
much  out  of  spirits. 

To  Eliza  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  find  herself  away  firomhoo* 
She  had  not  begun  yet  to  be  reconciled  to  Mr.  Dowling.  All  A0 
course  of  the  proceedings ;  the  wooing,  the  wedding,  the  boa9- 
moon,  the  journey,  and  the  sea  had  been  without  a  charm  lor  bt|* 
She  found  it  all  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  The  rettf*^ 
the  keen.eyed  lawyer  to  his  home  every  evening,  and  his  worW 
and  hard  conversation  she  found  irksome.  She  felt  a  gaiety  and  ^ 
hilaration  of  spirit  when  she  found  herself  in  company  with  tivoy0<4 
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noiiB  of  her  own  sex.  She  entered  fnlly  into  their  plans  of  amuse- 
ent ;  she  enjoyed  with  much  life  and  animation  all  that  was  going 
I,  and,  in  fsust,  was  so  wholly  a  child,  that  it  seemed  absurd  for  any 
in  to  commence  addressing  her  with  any  serious  proposal  of  the 
Eld  whidi  was  uppermost  in  William  Sharman's  thoughts.  They 
le  out  together,  and  drove  also  to  different  places,  both  in  making 
Bits  and  in  si^t-seeing ;  but  several  days  had  elapsed  before  he 
and  it  possible  to  speak  to  her  unobserved.  He  was  a  young  man 
xmt  thirty  at  this  time,  but,  certainly,  the  residence  in  a  tropical 
imate  had  make  him  look  much  older  ;  he  was  tall  and  tbiu,  and 
is  eyes  bespoke  energy  of  character,  his  features  did  not  come 
nder  the  denomination  of  good  looks,  and  he  was  red.haired.  His 
isters  were  both  younger  than  him,  and  either  of  them  might  pass 
ior  pretty.  They  had  also  red  hair,  and  the  soft  mildness  that 
usually  belongs  to  the  face  of  those  having  it.  Their  features  were 
not  regular,  but  the  laughing  expression  which  they  both  had,  and 
their  extreme  good  humour  and  amiability,  made  their  society 
ddigbtfuL  The  name  of  the  oldest  was  Jane,  and  her  sister's  was 
Kaiy. 

One  of  the  days  that  they  had  been  out  riding  in  the 
ooontry  along  with  their  brother  and  Miss  Wilson,  they  arrived  at 
«  Teiy  extensive  cemmon,  and  Jane  proposed  to  Mary  to  gallop 
1^  horse  against  hers.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  agreed  to 
start  and  return  to  where  they  were  then  standing,  and  their 
l^other  and  Miss  Wilson  could  remain  there  until  their  return. 
^W  the  two  lively  girls  had  galloped  till  they  were  well  out  of 
^t,  William  Sharman  began  to  speak  to  Miss  Wilson  about 
^  subject  of  their  rides,  of  his  sisters,  of  their  horses,  of  the 
leasuie  of  keeping  nice  horses,  of  the  resource  that  he  found  it  in 
idia  to  have  good  horses,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  the 
ka  of  living  in  India.  She  said  that  she  had  never  given  the 
object  a  thought.  He  said  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  would 
«ve  to  return  there.  She  said  that  she  was  sure  his  sisters  would 
KUflB  his  society  very  much.  Then  he  said  that  there  was  one 
lung  alone,  that  could  reconcile  him  to  returning  there,  but  it 
^mided  upon  another  person  to  decide  whether  he  should  be 
Bndfiedornot. 

"Then,*'  said  Eliza,  *'who  is  the  person  upon  whom  this 
dipsDdsr 

"Then/*  he  said^  **  I  must  tell  you  at  once.  Miss  Wilson.  It 
ttyoQiself.  If  you  consent  to  go  with  me,  and  make  me  the 
^fiflst  of  men,  I  shall,  indeed,  return  there  with  the  greatest 
f9>  I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  my  timQ  is  short ;  but, 
l^e  me,  I  am  not  the  less  earnest  because  our  acquaintance  is 
^  short  continuance." 


He,  however,  continued  to  plead  tor  himself,  and  thi 
most  earnest  manner,  in  varied  phrases  of  imploring,  and  ei 
to  let  her  hear  him ;  and  the  different  ways  in  which  h< 
case  before  her  were  really  such,  as  he  urged  them  from 
time,  as  to  make  her  feel  much  chagrined,  and  almost  to  ^ 
herself  in  having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  oppose  his  ec 
but  his  arguments  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  her  nerv 
tried  to  ihe  utmost,  when  his  sisters  returned,  and,  mu 
relief,  the  conversation  tuined  upon  another  topic. 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  evening 
dusk,  so  they  rode  home  to  dinner ;  and,  though  his  sisb 
see  that  something  remarkable  had  occurred,  they  had  n 
tunity  of  asking  their  brother  about  it.  After  dinner ' 
soon  after  the  young  ladies  had  gone  up  to  the  drawi 
Eliza  told  them  that  she  had  a  message  sent  her  by  he 
and  that  the  messenger  had  taken  back  a  note  from  h< 
cottage  to  say  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  the  next  d 
soon  as  possible. 

Both  of  them  exclaimed  loudly  against  this,  and  said  1 
were  exceedingly  sorry ;  but,  after  a  great  number  of  q 
and  many  evasions,  as  well  as  excuses,  Eliza  was  forced  t 
that  she  had  received  a  proposal  from  their  brother,  and 
was  afraid  she  could  not  listen  to  it ;  and  she  thought,  p< 
was  better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  go  away  ai 
possible.  To  this,  of  course,  they  could  not  but  agree,  1 
all  formed  that  night  a  rather  doleful  assemblage ;  and 
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3iaraum  and  William  had  neither  of  them  a  ^ery  lively 
downstairs  while  this  was  passing  in  the  drawing.room, 
dder  one  very  soon  saw  that  something  was  yery  much 
h  his  son,  but  he  did  not  press  him  with  any  questions 
t  was  weighing  upon  his  nund.  Before  they  returned  to 
Qg-room,  Eliza  pleaded  indisposition  as  the  cause  for  her 
etire  to  her  own  room ;  and,  he  who  almost  dreaded 
er,  when  he  entered  with  his  father,  was,  in  a  measure, 
T  finding  that  she  was  not  there. 

ext  day,  soon  after  breakfast  was  over^  where  William 
ake  his  appearance,  the  sisters  drove  with  Eliza  to  her 
x>ttage,  and  left  her  there.  When  Eliza  told  her  mother 
of  how  jfoung  Mr.  Sharman  had  made  her  a  proposal, 
he  had  straightway  rejected  him,  she  was  both  surprised 
lant.  She  wond^ed  at  the  circumstance  of  the  young 
I  so  readily  caught  by  her  charms,  but  she  was  also  very 
e  reflection  that  her  daughter  had  thrown  away  such  a 
3ortunity  of  bettering  her  fortune ;  of  being,  in  &ct, 
life,  and  of  possessing  an  ample  income.  She  and  her 
lad  often  gone  over  the  matter  together,  and  settled  in 
minds  that  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  than  the 
e  of  matters,  and  that  their  darling  wish — ^which  was  to 
rell  married— was  most  likely  to  be  gratified,  from  what 
md  judged  of  the  way  in  which  young  Mr.  Sharman  had 
kucy  for  her.  Mr.  Dowling  had  imparted  a  good  deal  of 
f  and  self-interested  character  to  his  new  spouse.  But 
•peared  to  them  both  that  the  prospect  of  Eliza's  happi. 
rery  likely  to  be  marred. 

ong  before  his  return  home,  Mrs.  Dowling  was  very  loud 
iemnation  of  Eliza's  conduct.  She  saw  the  real  reason 
and  was  mortified  to  find  that  the  hope  she  had  enter, 
his  predilection  of  her  daughter  for  the  young  cadet  who 
for  India  was  more  than  a  mere  childish  &ncy.  But 
r  mother's  expostulations,  tempered  as  they  were 
by  the  measure  of  affection,  which  can  never  wholly 
oan,  were  as  nothing  to  the  grating  and  hard  censures, 
erwards,  she  heard  from  her  step-father,  a  man  whom 
)gan  actually  to  detest  for  his  selfii^  and  covetous  dis- 
Her  mother  joined  him  in  urging  her  to  recall  her 
efiisal,  which,  they  said,  coming  as  they  did  from  one  so 
1  BO  untaught  in  the  world's  ways,  could  not  be  thought 
id  that  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  unsay  what  she  had 
d  to  come  again  to  an  understanding  with  the  young 
who  had  made  her  such  a  splendid  offer.  She  was  very 
e  to  this.     She  dreaded  her  parent  but^  most  especially 
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Mr.  Dowling.  She  did  not  see  her  way  to  escape  from  their 
continual  persecurion,  for  snch  it  was,  seeing  that  the  mentd 
tortnre  which  this  reiterated  series  of  injunctions  imposed  upon  her 
was  worse  almost  than  an  actual  bodily  pain.  At  last,  afiff  a 
world  of  entreaty,  of  chiding,  of  even  threatening  her  with  complete 
estrangement  from  her  home  if  she  persisted,  her  mother  prevailed 
upon  her  to  give  her  consent  that  she  should  call  at  Millwood 
herself,  and  explain  matters  to  Mrs.  Sharman,  and  say  that  she 
had  in  haste  said  more  than  she  wished,  when  she  was  last  iaeoii- 
versation  with  young  Mr.  Sharman.  She  went  so  far  as  to  gin 
her  reluctant  assent  to  this  proposition  for  very  peace's  sake,  for 
she  dreaded  to  be  domiciled  as  she  was  with  those  who  were  eo 
determined  to  make  her  what  they  thought  sensible  of  the  good 
fortune  which  lay  before  her  if  she  would  only  accept  it. 

Two  day's  after  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Dowling  went  to  MBD- 
wood,  and  finding  Mrs.  Sharman  at  home,  began  soon  to  open  die 
subject  to  her ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sharman  was  a  most  indulgent  mother, 
and  really  wished  for  her  son's  happiness,  she  found  her  teij 
ready  to  listen   to  her.     She  said  that  she  fully   believed  ber 
daughter  had  only  spoken  hastily,  and  that  after  a  little  time  abe 
might  be  induced  to  agree  to  Mr.  Sharman's  most  kind  and  trolj 
generous  proposal.     Mrs.  Sharman  feared  very  much  that  her  soii 
despairing  of  his  suit  being  quite  hopeless,  would  accept  an  in^la* 
tion,  which  he  had  just  received,  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  have  some 
shooting  there ;  and  that  he  would  stay  there  till  near  the  tim 
that  was  settled  for  his  departure  from  England.     But  as  he  had 
not  as  yet  gone  away  or,  indeed,  sent  a  decisive  answer  to  tht 
invitation,  she  first  told    Mrs.  Dowling  that  she  certainly  wooU 
let  her  son  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  she  had  told  her,  aad 
that  she  hoped  that  the  young  people  would  settle  matten  togetW 
amongst  themselves.     Then,  Mrs.  Dowling  soon  afterwards  took 
her  departure,  and,  previous  to  her  going,  Mrs.  iSharman  made  her  V 
promise  that  she  should  come  with  her  daughter  to  see  them  thl-** 
next  day  early,  and  stay  for  luncheon,   and  that  she  could  eatflf  j 
manage  to  send  them  home  in  the  evening.     She,  however,  on  htf^ 
return  home,  found  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  her  dabgklrf^ 
to  accompany  her  the  next  day  to  Millwood,  and  it  was  not  withoii^ 
many  reflections  that  she  would  be  acting  totally  in  oppositioii  tr 
her  mother's  will  if  she  refused  her  that,  and  Eliza  at  last  oooseiilBt 
to  go  with  her.     With  regard  to  her  retractation,  the  sam-total 
it  amounted  to  this^ — that  she  said  she  was  sonry  that  she 
refused  Mr.  Sharman's  offer  so  abruptly,  but  with  all  the  ai  _ 
and  all  the  expostulation  whi^^h  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her, 
did  not  say  distinctly  that  she  would  change  her  determfaiatioc'* 
altogether,  and  her  delicacy  was  in  a  great  measore  thookad  if 
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b&o(g  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  house  again.  Both 
her  mother  and  Mr,  Dowling  oyer,  calculated  the  power  which  they 
thought  they  might  exercise  over  her  youth,  and  her  supposed 
tnstahility  of  purpose. 

Bixa  found  herself  very  unhappy  when  she  drove  with  her 
anther  the  next  morning  to  MQlwood.  It  was  a  rolief,  in  a  groat 
neuure,  gettin^f  into  the  companionship  of  the  two  young  and 
phssant  girls.  What  she  had  been  brought  to  say  to  her  mother, 
ud  what  her  mother  was  authorised  to  say  to  Mrs  Sharman,  had 
rerysDon  found  its  way  to  William  Sharman*s  ears,  as,  of  oiurse, 
big  mother  very  soon  told  it  to  her  husband,  and  he  told  it,  as 
pstemally,  to  his  son ;  but  Mrs.  Sharman  had  also  some  oonversa- 
tim  with  him,  and  advised  him  not  to  broach  again  the  subject  to 
Biza,  but  towait  until  some  little  time  had  passed, ''  and  then,"  she 
Hid,  ^  she  may  be  inclined  to  hear  you  more  favourably ;  you  have 
uriy  spoiled  all  by  being  so  precipitate."  So  the  day  parsed  away 
fimnuably  enough,  and  there  was  no  further  explanation  or  aught 
hit  a  general  sort  of  conversation  between  the  young  peopla 
William  thought  it  was  certainly  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do 
tsbUow  his  mother's  advice,  and  Eliza  being  but  too  glad  to 
^npe  tbe  subject. 

After  all,  there  is  no  manner  of  use  in  forcing  people's 
Hsihiations— >in  eggincr  them  on — whether  they  be  men  or  women. 

The  comparison  may  sound  coarse  when  treating  of  such  ethereal 
QMtores  as  girls,  but  it  is  certainly  a  true  saying  that  ''  it  is 
^  to  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  beyond  the  power  of  man 
^make  him  drink." 

After  this  several  visits  took  place,  and  the  time  drew  near 
tr  William  Sharman  to  return  and  resume  his  duties  in  India. 
Bi  hated  to  think  of  the  place,  of  the  hosts  of  black  natives, 
rftte  heat,  of  the  toilsome  day,  of  his  Cutcherry,  of  the  lone 
kne  to  return  to,  and  no  creature  to  cheer  it,  though  many  to 
ifainiflter  to  his  wants.  These  subjects  came  often  before  him, 
ibI  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  even  found  an  opportunity  of 
■■tioning  his  verf  disconsolate  reflections  to  Eliza,  and  going  so 
far  u  to  hope  that  her  opinion  with  regard  to  what  he  had  before 
fsken  to  her  of  was  not  wholly  unalterable.  Out  of  very  pity, 
b  said  that  she  was  &r  too  little  verged  in  experience  of  life 
•  be  able  to  decide  yet  upon  what  she  would  do,  but  that  she 
vlainly  oonld  not  consent,  for  the  present,  t>  leave  her  home,  and 
he  Idt  that  she  was  scarcely  competent  to  judge  for  herself,  so 
oang  as  she  was.  She  really  dreadcl  offending  her  parents,  if  she 
ife  him  another  abrupt  answer,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  promise 
im  that  they  might  correspond  together,  and,  at  the  end  of  some 
BM,  thflj  ini^t  agree  together,  perhaps.    This  was,  as  it  were, 
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rung  from  her ;  but  her  mother  would  haTe  been 
mtented  had  she  agreed  to  be  united  to  him  forthi 
ack  with  him  to  Cfdcutta.  He,  also,  was  obliged  to 
nth  this  promise^  but  would  have  been  much  bettei 
it  been  settled  at  once.  When  the  actual  time  ft 
England  arrived^  previous  to  his  travelling  to  the  poi 
to  embark  from^  he  went  to  her  mother's  houses  an< 
earnest  manner,  pleaded  his  suit  to  her  daughter, 
had  been  talking  to  her  the  night  before  in  the  meet 
and  urging  her  to  consent  to  his  proposals ;  and  at  lai 
girl  (who,  though  she  never  ceased  to  think  of  yc 
Harvey,  yet  she  could  not  see  her  way  either  to  pi 
a  hope  of  meeting  him,  or  to  escape  the  storm  which 
over  her,  if  she  ventured  to  oppose  Mr.  Sharman)  a 
out  and  see  him  in  India  in  the  course  of  less  than  t\ 
said  that  she  could  not  possibly  agree  to  the  arranj 
that  time  had  elapsed.  So  he  was  forced  to  accept 
and,  having  taken  a  very  mournful  fetrewell  of  he 
his  friends,  he  proceeded  to  Falmouth,  and  from  the 
in  one  of  the  company's  ships  to  the  City  of  Palace 
is  called  by  its  inhabitants. 

After  a  voyage  of  about  four  months,  Clarence  1 
at  Calcutta.  EQs  shipmates  on  board  had  been  s 
and  there  were  also  some  civilians,  and  two  or 
officers  with  their  wives  were  also  on  board,  about 
dreary  exile  to  a  country  in  which  they  had  nearlj 
youth  and  best  years,  and  which  they  would  gladlj 
to  for  ever. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  to  the  sandl 
harbour,  the  civilians  took  their  departure  at  Cb 
some  grandees  of  their  acquaintance  housed   t) 
most  desirable  residence  in  Calcutta,  and  mi' 
west-end  of  that  town ;  and  there  they  made  a  s 
to  departing,  to  proceed  in  princely  state  in  thr 
hosts  of  attendants,  to  resume  offici«il  state  j 
they  presided  over,  and  where  they  might  be 
officers  had  each  of  them  to  report  himself  at  the 
received  his  orders  for  joining  the  regiment  \^ 
up  the  country.     They  did  not  delay  to  com? 
tions,  as  a  residence  in  Calcutta,  to  a  fami 
expensive,  besides  being  most  irksome,  but 
the  river.     None  of  the  fellow  passengers 
remained  at  Calcutta   many  dajs,   with 
yoimg   cadets,  who    proceeded    to  the  t 
WiUiamy  decidedly  the  most  inconvenient 
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oiable  part  of  that  Fort;  but,  as  a  sort  of  make-shift 
,  thiB  place  was  the  general  resort  of  the  cadets  when  they 
ded  in  the  country,  or  were  going  home  on  sick  leave.  But 
cadets  which  had  at  that  time  come  to  occupy  the  south 
8,  the  youths  which  were  assembled  were  like  mo«t  youths 
sime  ag^  only  that  the  circumstance  of  their  education 
lem  more  reckless,  ipore  profane,  more  dissolute,  and  less 
to  the  salutary  precepts  of  restriction  than  the  generality 
who  have  just  finished  their  course  in  the  private  or  public 
af  England.  In  fieu^,  the  principles  which  regulateil  the 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  its  directors  were,  more 
generally  diffused  through  all  the  departments  under  its 
;  and  that  government  which  had  for  its  object  the  con. 
;  the  imjudioes  of  the  natives  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
ting  themselves  into  their  favour,  and  oompronusing  with 
itidsm  and  absurd  superstition  of  the  country,  for  the 
of  gaining  ground  in  it,  was  not  likely  to  encourage  a  rigid 
ce  to  the  precepts  of  true  religion,  and  wholly  ignored  its 
e  in  the  management  of  secular  affledrs.  Accordingly, 
IT  their  talent,  a  lawless  spirit  of  unbelief  was  very  preva. 
i  was,  indeed,  virtually  the  reason  of  their  abandoned  and 
^t  habits. 


The  above  questions  were  propounded  by  Mrs.  l:'urc 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  the  Burtons,  and  were  ad 
Dr.  Burton's  two  daughters — ladies  now  verging  on  tfa 
age  of  thirty.  Mrs.  Purcell,  a  middLe-aged  woman  now, 
and  vapid  as  she  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Misses  Bu 
saved  answering  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the  entrani 
mother,  who  exchanged  very  fervent  and  lovable  embrace 
friend.  Mrs.  Burton  does  not  grow  old  with  dignity  ;  tl 
wards  of  sixty,  she  apes  all  the  airb  of  a  young  girl,  ai 
ticularly  juvenile  in  her  dress. 

"So  charmed  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  I"  i 
Burton,  when  the  first  greetings  were  over  "but  oh, 
everything  in  this  horrid  country  seems  6^^e,  and  so  t 
Paris,  a  delicious  town,  and  yet — would  you  believe  it ' 
was  always  grumbling  and  wanting  to  come  back." 

"  The  horrid  creature  I"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  in  a  languisi 
'^  men  are  always  so  tiresome — they  won't  let  you  enjoi 
counting  up  how  much  of  their  nasty  money  is  being 
quite  determined,  when  Purcell  died,  that  I  would  n 
myself  a  second  time  to  the  chance  of  a  nasty,  tiresc 
grumbling  about  the  price  of  a  little  lace,  or  a  few  trinke 

''  How  do  you  like  my  dress  and  the  girls'?  All,  Pai 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  as  she  rose  and  exhibited  herself  to  the 
eyes  of  her  friend.  A  dress  most  unbecoming  her  age  an 
ance  it  was.  Her  face  already  bearing  the  marks  of  age,  < 
most  unfavourably  with  the  delicate  tint  of  the  Italian  i 
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oe,  looking  at  hereof  admiringlj  in  the  little  mirror  plaoed 

lid  of  her  ivory  snufif-box. 

'like  it  vastly,"  replied  Mrs.  Purcell ;  "  it  gives  a  blue  cast 

bair,  which  is  uncommon.     I  am  sure  one  gets  quite  tired  of 

tnd  brown." 

lie  grey  powder  gives  a  blue  shade  1o  dark  hair,  and  it  sets 

oomplezion  so  much,"  chimed  in  Miss  Sophia. 

^ve  you  seen  Basil  Metham,  yetl"  asked  Mrs.  Parcell,  when 

ies  at  last  found  time  to  talk  about  something  else  than 

0, 1  have  not ;  and  I  must  own  his  neglect  has  both  hurt  and 
1  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Burton.  **  We  have  no  secrets  from 
dear.  Tou  know,  I  always  considered  Basil  Metham  as  one 
ine's  admirers  —indeed,  he  has  paid  her  very  poioted  atten- 

imsure  you  are  mistaken,  mamma,"  replied  Miss  Caroline, 
BLTtly,  "  he  has  eyes  hx  no  one  but  that  little  silly  chit,  Rose 
on.     However,   I  have  plenty  of  admirers,  besides  Mr. 

u" 

I,  Lud !  as  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  ''  I  have  so  many 
ositively  dread  to  stir  abroad.  I  declare  they  surround  my 
len  I  go  out  to  take  an  airing,  like  bees  swarming    about  a 

two  young  ladies  exchanged  incredulous  glances  at  this 
ement  and  pursed  up  their  lips. 

t  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Meiham  is  Rose 
on's  lover,"  continued  Mrs.  Purcell;  "she  is  a  very 
ant-looking  person,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  brother 
an  leave  her  much — he  is  so  wonderfully  charitable,  by  all 
A  remarkably  bearish  omu,  I  think  him.  Those  good 
re  always  saying  rude  things  ;  aud  because  he  has  a  hump, 
\  it  Is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  disagreeable." 
,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Basil  Metham,  as  he  entered  the 
iDr.  Burton.  "  What  a  picy  it  is,"  he  added,  in  a  jocular 
iiat  it  isn't  the  feishion  for  you,  ladies,  to  wear  that  kind  of 
it  on  your  shoulders,  instead  of  your  heads ! — it  would  keep 
mphrey's  hump  company.  I  see  you  have  raised  the 
cture  of  your  head-dresses  a  yard  high  since  you  were  in 

II,  but  really,  Mr.  Metham,  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  taste: 
>u  not  admire  Caroline's  pompon  ?"  and  Mrs.  Burton  made 

her  daughter  to  turn  her  head  a  little  more,  that  their 
ght  have  a  better  view  of  the  elegant  edifice. 
3  reply  was  stayed  by  a  crash  of  brokea  china,  and  an 
on  of  anger  and  dismay  from  Mrs.  Burton. 
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'^  Doctor,  how  could  you  be  so  careless  \  There  is  my  choonlate 
service  of  Dresden  china  spoilt !  it  cost  five  and  twenty  goineas." 

"  I  don't  see  what  business  homely  people  like  ua  have  with 
chocolate  services  of  such  value,'*  exclaimed  the  Doctor ;  and  be 
added  very  wrathfuUy,  **  How  am  I  to  stir  without  breaking  some, 
thine,  when  yoii  will  crowd  your  rooms  with  porceliin  men  and  beasts, 
p)rci*Iain  trees  and  birds,  cross-legged  mandarins  and  Brahmins,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  hideous  specimens  of  Chinese  taste  1" 

''  The  set  is  not  spoilt,  my  dear  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  Mrs.  Poroell, 
in  a  soothing  tone, ''  you  know  each  piece  is  always  of  a  different 
pattern,  so  you  can  get  an  odd  one." 

When  Mrs.  Burton  had  done  lamenting  over  her  broken  CQp, 
Basil  stationed  himself  a  few  paces  distant  from  Miss  Caroline,  sod 
assuming  an  air  of  exaggerated  admiration  and  rapture,  he  clasped 
his  hands  together,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  od 
the  towering  structure  of  velvet,  ribbon,  feathers,  and  false  stones, 
placed  all  awry  at  the  back  of  Miss  Caroline's  head,  *^  Oh,  fascinat. 
ing,  ravishing,  divine  pompon  !  I  salute  thee !  such  a  stupendous 
effort  of  art  Ls  truly  sublime  !  But  Mis3  Caroline,  how  to  preserre 
its  beauty  intact,  at  any  rate,  for  a  season  \  It  would  be  too  mighty 
an  undertaking  to  lay  it  bare  to  its  foundations  and  rebuild  it  each 
day.  There  is  a  man,  Miss  Caroline,  a^mwir,  mighty  in  his  art, 
to  whom  all  womankind  should  join  to  erect  a  statue  —he  dresses 
ladies'  hair  to  keep  in  form  for  six  weeks  !" 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?"  exclaimed  all  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

"  He  is  some  rascally  French  fsUow,  or  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,"  growled  the  Doctor.  '^  I  don't  thank  you,  Mr.  Basil," 
he  added  pettishly,  as  the  latter  came  and  threw  himself  into  a  seat 
beside  him,  "  for  telling  my  womankind  about  this/metir.  They 
have  gone  mad  after  everything  French,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  English !"  replied  Basil  laughing :  '*  his  name  is 
Johnson." 

''  But  where  can  we  hear  of  him  1"  reiterated  the  ladies. 

''  Why,  Mrs.  Burton !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  raising  himself  in 
his  chair,  with  a  look  of  unqualified  indignation,  and  amazement; 
'*  is  it  possible  that  you  are  thinking  of  having  your  hair  dressed, 
and  never  brushed  out  again  for  six  weeks  ?'* 

'*  And,  pray,  why  should  I  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Burton  sharply. 

''Lord,  help  us!"  responded  the  Doctor,  raising  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  in  horror.  ''I  appeal  to  you,"  he  added  turning  to 
Basil :  "  did  you  ever  hear  before  of  so  nasty  or  filthy  a  practice !" 

''  Oh,  I  assure  you,  it's  not  altogether  new,"  replied  Basil,  who 
was  choked  with  laughter.  '*  Hair  dressed  to  retnain  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  I  have  often  heard  of.  My  dear  Doctor,  you  are  shock* 
ingly  old.&8hioned  and  behind  the  times/' 
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"LoDg  may  I  remais  so,"  ejaiulated  the  poor  Doctor, 
Jwratly, 

''Mj  dear  ladies/'  said  Basil,  addressing  the  female  portion  of 
is  audience,  and  producing  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket-book, 
this  is  Johnson's  advertisement — 

''A  Card  tothb  Ladies. — Johnson,  hair-cutter  and  dresser  from  Bath— 
mn  in  the  hig^iest  taste,  after  the  English  or  French  fashion.  Likewise 
kes  and  aeUs  ladies  tete«,  not  distinguishable  from  the  natural  hair,  whereby 
dy  may  dress  herself  in  five  minutes,  as  completely  as  the  best  dresser  in 
ulon  can  in  two  hours.  He  dresses  ladies'  hair  to  keep  in  form  for  six 
ika,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  Mr.  Binyon's,  in  Sugar  Stieet,  Winchester." 

A  groan  from  the  Doctor,  and  a  chorus  of  exclamations  and 
airation  from  the  ladies,  saluted  the  reading  of  the  last  para- 
ph in  the  advertisement. 

*'I  will  certainly  have  a  tete  from  Johnson's,"  said  Miss 
phia;  "  it  would  save  having  a  friaewr  so  often." 
*'I  shall  not  be  surprised,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of 
omy  solemnity,  "  if  three-fourths  of  the  females  of  Great  Britain 
xmmb  to  paralysis  of  the  brain,  should  they  continue  thus  to 
rease  the  weight  and  size  of  those  mountains  they  put  upon 
dr  heads." 

"Height!  my  dear  sir,  we  must  have  height!"  said  Basil. — '*  By 
)  way,  ladies,"  he  added,  *'have  you  heard  the  tale  that  has 
oe  about,  concerning  Lady  Bab  Montagu's  hairdresser  1" 
"  No !"  answered  the  ladies  eagerly,  and  all  in  a  breath ;  "  pray, 
us  have  it." 

"Some  more  nastiness,  I  suppose,"  ejaculated  the  Doctor. 
"  Well,  you  see,"  began  Basil,  stretching  himself  in  his  chair, 
I  looking  bideways  at  the  Doctor,  "Lady  Bab,  who  is  a 
Dstrous  fine  dame,  and  lives  near  Berkeley  Square,  was  being 
886d  to  go  to  a  grand  drum.^  She  had  made  the  frUeur  take 
m  several  times  parts  of  the  edifice  he  was  forming  at  the  back 
ber  head^  which  had  taken  him  no  small  time  to  construct  He 
1  used  the  last  of  a  pack  of  wool,  weighing  three  pounds,  to 

rease  the  size  of  the  superstructure,  when " 

"Three  pounds!"  exclaimed   the    Doctor    in   horror;    "it's 

mright  suicide  1 " 

"  When,"  continued  Basil,  unheading  the  interruption,  "  finding 
iself  suddenly  at  a  loss  what  to  fill  up  with,  he  spied  a  shoe  lying 
I  table  near  him,  which  he  immediately  whipp^  up  and  wound 
moDg  the  rest,  and,  as  it  was  only  bulk  that  was  wanting,  it 
vered  his  desire!" 

"Oh,  Lud !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Purcell ;  *•  and  is  this  true  ?  Well, 
a  vastly  amusing  story,  I  declare !" 

A  dnun^  was  a  fMhionable  rout  or  assembly,  where  there  was  much  card 
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It  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you,"  continued  Basil.  "Lady 
Bab's  head-dress  excited  a  perfect  furore;  it  was  the  subject  of 
universal  envy  and  admiration.  Nay,  they  say  bribes  were  offBred 
to  the  friseur  for  the  secret.  However  that  may  be,  Lady  Bab 
divulged  the  secret  herself.  She  kept  her  pompon  undistorbed  ht 
a  week,  wore  it  by  day  and  slept  in  it  by  night,  when,  taking  a 
fancy  to  pull  it  to  pieces  herself,  lo !  there  fell  out  the  slipper, 
after  which  her  tire- woman  had  had  so  long  and  unavailing  a 
search." 

'*  The  story  is  mighty  entertaining,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  laughing; 
"  but  I  rather  doubt  the  truth  of  it." 

'*  I  see  no  occasion  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject,"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor.     "  There  is  no  fashion,  however  absurd  or  outrageoos, 
which  the  females  of  the  present  day  will  not  adopt     Oh,  Mr. 
Meiham,"     he   added,     drawing    a    long    sigh,  ''my  wife  and    ! 
daughters  were  fashionable  enough  before  they  went  to  Paris,  bat    \ 
since  that  vile  trip,  into  which  I  was  inveigled,  they  have  beooiM    | 
ten  times  worse." 

"La,  papa!"  exclaimed  the  two  young  ladies;  ''pray,  don't 
tease  Mr.  Metham  with  an  account  of  our  travels.  Tou  know,  f« 
were  all,  excepting  yourself,  vastly  entertained." 

'*  A  fine  entertainment !"  growled  the  Doctor  ;  "  when  the  first 
course  was  a  storm,  which  was  a  foretaste  of  a  shipwreck,  and  the 
second,  the  loss  of  half  our  things,  carried  off  by  a  parcel  of  rascaOj 
custom-house  officers." 

''  This  tale  promises,  I  vow,  to  be  as  entertaining  as  the  stoiy 
of  Laidy  Bab*s  shoe,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell. 

"  I  declare  I  have  had  no  rest  with  the  Doctor  since  we  came 
from  Paris!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton,  in  some  anger;  ''  and  I 
expected  he  would  have  derived  amusement,  and  even  improft- 
ment,  as  well  as  myself  and  the  girls,  from  this  little  jaunt.'' 

''  Rest !  amusement !  improvement !"  ejaculated  the   poor  old    \ 
Doctor.  ' '  Good  heavens  !  do  I  look  as  if  I  had  enjoyed  any  of  theMi    \ 
Was  it  rest,  when  from  Calais  to  Paris  our  shattered  old  chain 
broke  down  with  us,  at  least  every  ten  miles,  and  overturned  vi   ^ 
twice  ?     Egad, "  he  added  with  a  savage  attempt  at  pleasantry,  *'  if 
those  are  your  ideas  of  rest,  Sally,  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
original!" 

"  Poor  Doctor,  how  I  pity  you,"  said  Basil ;  •*  but>  pray,  tell^ 
how  you  failed  to  derive  amusement  and  improvement  from  yo^r 
trip.  Your  daughters  have  succeeded  in  the  labt  particular ;  witneH 
those  ravishing  pompons." 

'*  I  will  tell  you  what  my  amusements  were,  Mr.  Methanii  aw 
then  you  shall  be  judge  whether  they  were  likely  to  prove  amiiil* 
xnenia  to  an  old  man  of  seventy -five." 
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''Ton  know,  Doctor,  you  wfll  not  be  candid,"  said  Mrs. 
rton,  shaking  her  head ;  "  you  will  exaggerate." 
"  My  dear,  I  will  simply  state  facts,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  **  they 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Basil,  should  you 
sider  it  amusing  to  be  lodged  in  very  dirty  rooms,  after  having 
yed  in  your  own  country  very  clean  ones  1" 
*Wdl,"  answered  Basil  doubtfully,  and  with  a  provoking 
e,  ^^dirt  is  comparative;  what  would  make  you  miserable 
Id  not,  perhaps,  damp  in  the  least  the  enjoyment  of  others." 
'I  stand  corrected,"  replied  the  Doctor,  gravely.  '"What. 
ed,  would  be  misery  to  mo  would  be  no  bar  to  the  pleasure,  for 
ance,  of  a  lady  who  can  wear  her  hair  in  form  for  six  weeks  ! 
giving  up  the  question  of  the  dirty  lodgings,  and  passing  to 
jr  points,  would  you,  in  my  place,  have  been  amused  when 
r  banker  brought  you  5000  livres,  and  told  you  that  that 
lid  only  be  sufiicient  to  start  you,  .and  that  you  would 
aire  to  spend  six  times  as  much  before  you  left?  Why,  Mr. 
>il,  I  did  not  intend  spending  more  than  5000  livres  on  the 
ole  trip.  And  then  1  overheard  that  hussey  of  a  wife  of  his 
ing  Mrs.  Burton  of  a  most  compendious  method  of  spending 
«e  times  that  sum !  Mighty  amusing  for  me,  indeed  !" 
"  Well,  Dr.  Burton,  it  wa*  a  little  your  own  fault  that  you 
wnot  amused,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell.  **  What  was  the  use  of 
ring  yourself  over  that  nasty  horrid  money  ?  You  would  not 
ve  had  your  wife  and  daughters  appear  like  scrubs,  sure  ?" 
*'But  the  ladies — how  did  they  amuse  themselves,"  asked 
«0,  "  in  the  midst  of  your  desolation  ?" 

"Oh!  mighty  well,  I  can  promise  ye,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
N*8tically.  **  In  a  few  days  the  mechanics,  who  had  undertaken 
iaguise  my  wife  and  daughters,  brought  home  the  respective 
rtiof  the  transformation;  and  while  they  were  all  morning  shut 
with  their  mantua-makers  and  their  frippery,  I  was  kept  wuit- 
[&r  my  dinner  till  five ;  and  when  they  did  come  down,  I  vow 
1  protest  I  didn't  know  them." 

"You  never  had  any  taste,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Burton  ; 
t  kast,  no  correct  taste. " 

**  I  wish  devoutly  your  assertions  were  correct;"  groaned  the 
rtOT,  "  then  should  my  eyes  not  be  distressed  by  the  sight  of 
IT  slattemly,  dirty  French  maid,  and  the  red  paint,  and  scraps 
liity  gauze,  and  flimsy  satin<«,  and  black  calicoes  of  iny  daughters. 
h«ve  now  given  you  a  sketch  of  my  amusements,  Mr.  Basil, 
idded,  turning  to  the  latter.  "  As  for  improvement,  I  can  see 
%  we  have  derived  from  our  trip — my  food  so  disguised  and 
led  Uiat  I  don't  know  what  I  am  eating ;  my  wife  and  girls 
I  talking  a  language  composed  of  affected  broken  English  and 
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If  you  have    derived   do    advantage  from   the 
daughters  have,"  remarked  Mrs.  Burton,  severely ;  "  and 
tiouy  Doctor,  ought  to  counterbalance  your  own  discomfi 

"If  I  could  see  the  advantage T'  replied  the  Doct 
fully. 

"You  are  a  stubborn  creature!"  observed  Mtb 
''Caroline  and  Sophia  have  gained  such  an  air,  and 
graces  that  they  are  fit  to  become  the  wives  of  men  of  qi: 

'*  That  the  two  fair  ladies  were  before,"  said  Basil, 
as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave.  '*I  think,"  he  added, 
father  and  mother  intend  shortly  begging  the  favour  of  1 
company  to  one  of  their  banquets,  in  the  shape  *of  a  dii 
will  merely  say  au  revoir. — Gome,  Doctor,  I  faiow  you  ^ 
for  your  usual  morning  walk  along  the  walls,  let  me 
you  and  we  will  have  some  more  of  the  Paris  tour." 

''  I  don't  think  Basil  Metham  improves,"  said  Mrs. 
soon  as  the  door  closed.     ''  I  declare  he  begins  to  look 

''  I  think  Rose  Berrington  will  not  have  much  of  a 
observed  Miss  Caroline,  rather  spitefully. 

"  Oh !  he  may  sow  his  wild-oats,  you  know,  and  refo 
father,  and  then  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Booe," 
Miss  Sophia,  who^  as  Basil  had  been  allotted  by  her  moi 
elder  sister,  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  predi 
tune  to  her  friend. 

"  He  may,  but  it*s  not  likely/*  replied  Miss  Caroline,  i 
'*  Mamma,"  she  added.  *'  shall  we  have  to  ico  to  this  dinn 
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^bo^  I  suppose ;  aiid  he  will  give  mb,  worldlings,  some  sage  and 
edifying  diMoane,  I  doubt  not," 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TBOUBLBD   WATERS. 

The  Great  House,  as  it  was  usually  called,  had  been  built  as 
Cbut  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  sue- 
cessive  generations  of  Methams,  down  to  the  period  when  Basil's 
lather  entered  into  possession  of  the  home  of  his  ancestors.     In 
finrmer  times  the  family  had  owned  a  large  extent  of  land  about 
their  old  ancestral  home,  but  from  many  causes  their  landed  pro- 
perty had  diminished  until  it  comprised  but  a  few  acres,  extending 
round  the  quaint  red-brick  house,  with  its  latticed  windows,  its 
gible  ends  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rambling  stacks  of  oddly- 
Voilt  chimnies,  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  bower  of  foliage  that 
lorrounded  it.    Fines  and  confiscations,  in  the  times  of  the  penal 
1&W8  against  the  Catholics,  had    tended  to  help  this  diminution. 
Iken,  the  Methams  had  been  heavy  losers  during  the  Common- 
Vttl&y  as  they  were  active  Boyalists;   and,   later  on,   Basil's 
ivther,  in  his  early  years,  had  himself  cut  off  a  large  slice  frx>m 
Ui  patrimony.     Then  the  Bank,  originally  started  by  a  younger 
bsDch  of  the  house,  but  which  had  lapsed  to  the  elder,  became 
the  mainstay  and  prop  of  the  faoiily. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  morning,  early  in  December,  some  two  or 
tbee  weeks  after  Basil's  visit  to  Humphrey  Berrington. 

The  breakfjAst-table  of  the  Great  House  was  laid  in  a  large, 
foaint-looking  room,  called  the  Oak  Parlour,  frx)m  its  dusky 
ninsooting,  polished  floor,  and  raftered  ceiling,  all  formed  of  that 
Cm  (dd  wood.  A  pleasant  room  it  was,  fiBkcing  the  east,  and  the 
liight,  red  sunshine  streamed  through  the  long,  narrow  casements, 
ind  fell  in  chequered  rays  on  the  dusky  oil  paintings,  the  great 
cumbrous  chairs  covered  with  tapestry,  and  on  the  breakfast-table, 
Kt  out  with  curious  old  china,  and  some  massive  pieces  of  plate, 
kiilooms  in  the  family. 

Mis.  Metham,  a  small  thin,  dejected.looking  woman,  seated  in 
ilaige,  roomy  arm-chair,  bent  over  the  huge  fire  of  logs,  which 
kbsd  and  crackled  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  spread  out  her  thin 
biiids  towards  the  blaze,  shivering  the  while,  though  almost 
ttfelcqped  in  a  species  of  doak  made  of  furs.  Basil  stood  at  one 
of  the  windows,  from  which  there  was  a  pleasant  view  of  fields  and 
SMtdowg,  white  with  hoar  frost,  and  giant  oaks  and  beeches,  their 
Baked  boogfas  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  intense 
Uoe  of  a  doadless  sky. 
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Mr.  Metham,  an  aged  man,  with  a  grave,  thoagbtfiiLlooku|f 
face,  sat  poring  over  his  letters,  just  received,  before  cornxDencag 
his  breakfast. 

''  A  glorious  morning  this  for  hunting,"  said  Basil,  as  he  left 
his  post  by  the  window,  and  came  and  seated  himself  near  to  hii 
mother. 

**  Yes,  but  it  so  very  cold,*'  sighed  Mrs.  Metham. 

*'  You  feel  the  cold  more  firom  taking  no  exercise^  and  ntting 
nearly  all  day  over  the  fire,"  remarked  Basil. 

'*  Well,  you  know,  child,  I  am  not  able  to  take  exetim,"  \ 
answered  Mrs.  Metham,  reproachfully;  "but  oh,  Basil,"  ihi  j 
added,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  real  treasure  1"  - 

"  A  marvellous  recipe,  I  suppose]"  said  Basil,  as  he  drew  i  ; 
chair  to  the  table,  and  took  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

*^  No  ;  but  a  physician  who  gives  prescriptions  gratis — at  lesst, 
he  writes  them  in  the  *  London  Magazine,'  and  any  one  can  ois 
them,  you  know." 

''Provided  they  are  applicable  to  his  or  her  case,"  obserred 
Basil,  laughing. 

"Well,  of  course  everybody  knows  their  own  complainti,'' 
replied  Mrs.  Metham,  hastily.  *'  But  I  am  sure  this  Dr.  Cook  if  s 
very  clever  man.  His  last  article  was  on  rheumatism,  and,  to  bi 
sure,  he  described  exactly  how  it  affects  the  nerves,  and  the  difbreal 
degrees  of  pain  and  inflammation,  that  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  wa* 
going  to  have  an  attack.  He  recommends  very  strongly  a  oat»* 
plasm  made  of " 

Here  Mrs.  Metham  was  suddenly  intenrupted  by  an  eida* 
mation  of  anger  firom  her  husband,  as  he  tossed  an  open  lettff 
across  the  table  to  Basil.  ^'  I  think  this  is  your  oonoem,  ar/' 
exclaimed  the  old  man  angrily. 

"  I  am  afiraid  not,"  answered  Basil  carelessly,  as  he  ^anoedi^ 
the  letter, '' inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bill;  and  u  I 
have  an  empty  purse,  I  must  request  you,  honoured  edr,  to  makiit 
your  concern." 

"  This  is  your  usual  line  of  conduct^  Basil  Metham  !'*  ezdiiiflii 
the  banker,  his  voice  trembling  with  anger,  while  he  pushed  v^f 
the  untasted  cup  of  chocolate  from  before  him.  "  I  am  wonted 
and  annoyed  by  your  creditors,  and  then  insulted  by  you  I  Had  I 
the  wealth  of  Crcssus,  you  would  bring  me  to  beg^urj.  New,  it 
is  a  debt  of  honour,  then  heavy  losses  on  the  raoe^wuse^  wd 
finally,  a  tailor's  bill  of  enormous  length,  and  fall  of  luge  tfd 
extravagant  items  !*^ 

'^  My  dear  sir^  I  must  protest  against  your  last  obtormliai," 
said  Basil,  as  he  took  up  the  bill ;  '*  there  is  no  particular  extnun* 
gance  in  any  of  the  items.     Jenkins  may  have  overobaigad  a  UUk 
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aoocmnt  of  the  long  credit ;  but,  sir,  if  you  will  not  help  me  to 
tie  bis  bilk  sooner,  I  can't  help  that.  You  would  not,  surely, 
e  your  only  son  cut  a  sorry  appearance  in  the  world?  Be 
tent,  sir ;  I  keep  up  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  fashion  at  a  lower 
re  than  many  do.'* 

''  Be  the  figure  high  or  low,'*  exclaimed  the  incensed  father 
erly,  "  henceforth,  you  shall  look  to  yourself,  and  I  will  and 
It  cease  all  communication  with  you,  unless  I  would  see  myself, 
learly  four-score  years,  turned  a  beggar  from  house  and  home« 
enever  I  either  see  or  hear  of  you,  it  is  but  the  occasion  of  a 
a  drain  on  my  already  impoverished  resources.  It  was  but 
month  I  gave  you  £500.  Where  has  that  gone?" 
To  the  dogs!"  responded  Basil  shortly  ;  ''for  which  honoured 
pany  I  am  also  bound." 

'* Shameless  spendthrift!"  ejaculated  the  old  man.  "Any 
ooable  questions  you  only  answer  with  ribald  insolence !  Leave 
house,  and  do  not  darken  my  doors  again." 
"  I  should  not  have  intrud^  on  the  sunlight  of  your  threshold 
this  occasion,'*  answered  Basil,  bitterly,  as  he  flung  himself 
1  his  seat,  "had  I  not  been  invited  to  assist,  during  this 
kth,  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  my  birth,  an  event 
chy  as  things  have  turned  out,  had  better  never  have  taken 

3C." 

"Mercy  on  us!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Methaji,  as  she  rocked  herself  to 

fro  in  her  chair,  "  this  is  always  the  way !  they  never  meet 

lOut  quarrelling !      Metham,  you  are  too  harsh,  and  Ba^sil  is 

headstrong  and  passionate.     If  my  poor  brother-in-law,  Father 

liam,  had  been  alive  now,  things  might  have  been  ditferent ; 

of  course/'  she  added  in  a  half- vexed  tone,  '*  be  couldn't  live 

ever." 

''Basil!"  thundered  Mr.  Metham,  as  bis  son  abruptly  left  the 

n,  "  come  back !" 

Bat  almost  before  the  justly. incensed,  but  already  relenting 

ler  had  uttered  those  few  words,  be  heard  the  loud  slam  of  the 

ingdoor,  and  firom  the  window  he  saw  his  son  crossing  the  lawn 

h  n^nd  strides. 

"ffis  vtsits^always  end  thus,"  sighed  Mrs.  Metham.    "  Oh,   if 

POttM  only  many  and  settle  down  !     Now  there  is  dear  Rosc^ 

&ey  heis  fond  of  her,  and  she  is  not  altogether  indifierent  to  him 

f  I^  were  to  marry  her,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  his  reforma. 
If 

"  Poor  Rose !"  said  the  banker,  "  I  wish  her  a  better  fate.     I 

h^  happiness  would  soon  be   bankrupt    in  such   an  union. 

bcbed  boy!  and  equally  wretched  father!"  he  added,  sorrow. 

I  hoped'  we  might  have  spent  his  birthday  happily  together 
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— my  life  has  been  so  long  an  one  that  I  cannot  expect  to  see 
prolonged  for  another  year.  It  was  injadicioos  of  me,  havii 
invited  him  down,  to  make  words  with  him  about  that  bill;  b 
after  having  given  him  £500  so  recently,  I  never  expected  to  I 
called  upon  again,  in  less  than  a  months  to  pay  a  heavy  bill,  i 
else  hear  of  his  being  taken  to  jail." 

''Is  there  no  way  of  stopping  him  in  this  frightfoUy minoi 
course?"  sighed  Mrs.  Metham.  ''I  tremble  to  think  what  it wi 
end  in!" 

''  I  fear  Metham*s  bank  will  stop  payment  some  day,*'  leplk 
the  old  banker,  gloomily,  ''  if  this  drain  upon  its  resoaroes  on 
tinues.  I  have  the  worst  and  most  dreadful  forebodings  wil 
regard  to  Basil's  future ;  he  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  dissipatioi 
and  mixed  up  with  men  of  the  worst  description.  He  is  one  fl 
may  be  easily  led  on  to  crime,  and  I  tremble  for  what  the  eo 
may  be.  If  I  erred  in  my  way  of  bringing  the  boy  up,  I  ai 
tasting  the  bitter  fruits  of  my  fault  now.  I  only  hope  that  if  shis 
and  dishonour  are  to  fall  on  my  old,  time-honoured  name,  throiq 
him,  that  death  may  release  me  before  that  sad  consummstio 
happens." 

''  Oh  dear  I  don't  talk  so,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Metham  ; ''  it  is  of  ii 
use  looking  forward  to  what  may  happen ;  our  present  mis^  i 
enough.  However,  I  will  send  to  the  Bank,  and  ask  Humphn 
to  come  up  to-night ;  most  likely  he  will  know  where  Basil  ii,  u 
what  Ms  movements  are,  and  I  can  let  the  poor  unhappy  bo; 
know  that  you  will  look  over  this  fresh  matter — at  least,  Micfasd 
he  shall  spend  his  birthday  with  us. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KBFINEMEIIT  VerftM^ON-TON. 

k.  SMALL,  but  cheerful  little  party,  were  assembled  one  stonq 
evening  in  December,  round  the  hospitable  dinner-table  of  oh 
Mr.  Metham. 

The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  bright  polished  mahogHV 
reflected  the  rare  old  cut  glass,  the  decanters,  glistening  will 
Tokay,  Frontiniac,  and  other  choice  wiaes.  The  dishes  of  th 
dessert-service  of  Dresden  china  were  filled  with  exquisite  frtil 
Healths  were  drunk,  and  the  laugh  and  the  jest  went  woir^ 
the  warmth,  and  light,  and  gaiety  withfti,  contrasting  with  tb 
wild  howling  of  the  storm  without. 

Humphrey  Berrington  had  once  more  enacted  the  ptfta 
peaoe>maker,  a  rdU  he  had  so  often  played  befioce— the  fiiftfaeraiC 
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lOfl  were  reconciled,  and  this  pleasant  little  party  was    given  to 
oooimeinorate  Basil's  twenty-ninth  birthday. 

IWe  were  only  a  few  old  friends  there, — Dr.  Burton,  his  wife 
&od  daughters,  Mrs.  Poroell,  and  the  cashier  and  his  sister.  The 
ladies  were  distinguishable  by  the  stupendous  height  of  their  head- 
dresses ;  but  the  gentlemen's  peruques  were  of  a  good  altitude. 
Eose  was  unconsciously  the  belle  of  the  evening,  though  her  modest 
dnss  of  lilac  French  lutestring,  cut  a  very  insignificant  figure 
compared  to  the  flowered  satin  robes  of  the  Misses  Burton,  whose 
eDormous  hoops  were  flung  over  their  shoulders,  on  one  side,  to 
make  room  for  the  person  seated  next  them  at  table.  Basil,  in  an 
ili^t  suit  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  with  silver,  was  seated  next 
io  Miss  Caroline ;  but  this  lady  was  not  very  well  pleased  to 
^bnrve,  how  often  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
ikere  Bose  sat,  patiently  listening  to  poor  Mrs.  Metham's  oft. 
niterated  account  of  her  rheumatism,  the  remedies  she  was  taking, 
ff  liad  taken,  and  the  new  recipes  she  had  heard  of.  The  conversa- 
tion amongst  the  guests  was  very  varieJ .  The  oU  geatlemea  were 
ttking  of  bye-gone  times — of  **  Lt  grand  monarqxjtCy'  whom  they 
hi  both  seen  in  his  splendid  palace  of  Versailles— of  Marlborough's 
lictories,  and  of  blood-stained  Culloden.  Miss  Caroline  was 
fBBstioning  Basil  as  to  the  fashionable  diversions  of  London  ;  and 
Kb.  Metham's  voice  rose  slightly  above  those  of  her  guests,  as 
.  Ae  was  somewhat  deaf,  and  like  all  people,  subject  to  that  in. 
hnity,  talked  rather  loud. 

*'  Now  do !  dear  Mrs.  Purcell^  be  advised  by  me,  take  this 
•anedy — it  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  gout." 
'*  But  I  haven't  ihe  gout/'  answered  Mrs.  Purcell,  hastily. 
''Oh,  but  you  may  have  it,"  replied  xVfrs.  Metham,  promptly  ; 
"aod  who  knows,  but  this  remedy,  taken  in  time,  may  not  pre- 
iiTTe  you  from  an  attack.  Nothing  more  simple !  wool  firom  the 
%  of  a  fat  sheep." 

** Good  lack !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Purcell,  laughing  ;  *'  there  can't, 
■Qie,  be  much  good  in  that  recipe !  Is  that  Dr.  Cook's  1  I  think 
Wiooiy  a  quack." 

**My  dear,  you  make  a  great  mistake,"  replied  Mrs.  Metham, 
^iMknded ;  "  he  is  a  very  learned  physician.  However,  do  you 
^  Dr.  EUll  by  name  1  Dr.  Burton.  1  am  sure  you  must  have 
W  of  him." 

Dr.  Burton  replied  that  he  was  aware  there  was  a  gentleman 
I'tibatiiaaie  in  practice,  but  be  did  not  know  much  of  him." 

"Why,  Doctor  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Metham,  in  amazement,  **  is 
i^  pobsible  you  have  not  heard  of  his  Elixir  of  Bardana  V 
^  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

a  a 
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"  It  is  a  certain  cure  for  rheumatiBm,"  observed  Mrs.  Methac 
emphatically — **  it  never  returns." 

"No,"  replied  Basil,  from  the  ferther  end  of  the  tabli 
"  because  the  dose  kills  the  patient." 

This  sally  a  little  vexed  the  good  lady ;  bnt  her  thoughts  wei 
turned  into  another  channel  by  her  husband  drinking  Mrs.  PuroelL 
health  ;  and  according  to  the  absurd  custom  then  in  vogue,  he  a< 
only  drank  her  health,  but  that  of  all  her  absent  relatives  : 

"  Mrs.  Purcell,  here  is  your  health,  and  I  drink  to  Mr.  Isaa 
Fiddler,  your  respectable  brother,  and  to  Mrs.  Fiddler,  and  all  tk 
little  Fiddlers — Master  Fiddler,  and  Hal,  and  Jackey,  and  Billy, 
and  Bobby,  and  Numph,  and  Miss  Fiddler,  and  Miss  Babby,  aol 
Miss  Fanny,  and  Miss  Charle,  and  your  mamma,  Fiddler,  aol 
Mrs.  Deborah  Fiddler,  your  aunt,  and  all  your  cousins  at  Fiddler 
Hall  in  the  North  Riding."  Here  Mr.  Metham  passed  on  to 
Mrs.  Burton  ;  and  after  having  drunk  her  health,  he  drank  to  bar 
neice  Miss  Qawkum,  and  her  best  affections,  and  her  brother,  Sir 
Hawkum  Qawkum,  and  his  best  affections,  and  then  all  to 
cousins,  down  to  the  twentieth  remove. 

''  Mr.  Metham,  do  you  remember  Barbara  Heron,  the  famoai 
toast,  when  we  were  youngsters  T'  asked  the  Doctor. 

^'  Oh,  aye,  to  be  sure  1  half  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  were 
drunk  with  toasting  her." 

"  Was  she  a  great  beauty  1"  asked  Humphrey. 

•'  ITes,"  replied  the  Doctor;  '*but  poor  Barbara,  for  all  b« 
beauty,  was  very  unfortunate.  The  one  of  her  admirers,  whom 
she  loved  the  most,  was  a  worthless  scapegrace  ?  he  was  killed  in  s 
duel,  and  Barbara  died  of  that  disease  called  a  broken  heart." 

Miss  Sophia,  who  was  seated  next  to  Rose,  caught  the  &ial 
echo  of  a  suppressed  sigh,  and  exchanged  a  meaning  look  with  htf 
sister,  across  the  table,  as  she  glanced  first  at  B<m»  and  then  at 
BasU. 

"  I  think  we  will  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  have  soM 
coffee/'  said  Mrs.  Metham,  rising. 

And  the  whole  of  the  little  party  accordingly  adjourned  to  dn 
abov&-named  apartment,  where  they  grouped  themselves  round  thi 
fire  and  sipped  fragrant  coffee  from  tiny  Dresden  china  cups. 

*'  Rose  Berrington  alters  very  much  for  the  worse,"  said  ITtf 
Caroline,  to  her  sister ;  "  how  thin,  and  pale,  and  pinched.up  dii 
looks  to-night !" 

*'  Well,  you  know,"  replied  Miss  Sophia,  who  required  aoiB# 
thing  rather  to  soften,  than  heighten,  the  vivid  red  of  hercompleno0 
**  ^he  was  always  wretchedly  wanting  in  colour." 

''  And  her  Inrother,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  in  the  same  undartontf 
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the  conversation,  and  directing  a  glance  at  Humphrey, 
B,  thoughtful  £ace  was  bent  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings, 
shocking !  the  sight  of  that  hump  makes  me  feel  quite 
sometimes.  But  as  for  Rose,  I  don't  agree  with  you 
le  looks  very  well  to-night.  Some  people  think  her 
tty,  and  she  is  really  an  obliging  creature." 
)tive  for  this  change  in  Mrs.  Purcell's  sentiments  towards 
Misses  Burton  were  not  slow  in  arriving  at.  Though 
declaimed  against  second  marriages,  these  two  young 
ecredy  Ruspectedi  that  if  a  good  offer  were  made  her 
not  refuse  it,  and  imagined  she  might  fear  that  their 
nrould  distract,  perchance,  a  matrimonial  offer  from 
either  of  them ;  whereas  she  would  feel  no  such  alarm 
I  to  Rose,  whose  affections,  it  was  pretty  well  known, 
»cably  fixed  upon  Basil  Metham. 

used  to  have  a  vastly  different  opinion  of  Rose  Berring- 
rked  Mrs.  Burton. 

pinions  are  not  as  irrevocable  as  the  Modes  and  Persians," 
B.  Purcell ;  "  and  I  vow  that  I  positively  begin  to  like 

7  much.     I  shall  make  quite  a  companion  of  her,  if  she 

» 

Qow,  Mrs.  Purcell!"  said  Miss  Sophia,  ''that  is  very 
xi  of  you;  for  Rose,  young  and  pretty,  as  you  say,  may 
le  of  your  admirers,  and  draw  them  from  you  I" 
the  matter  of  that,  I  shall  be  quite  glad  to  get  rid  of 
e  stupid  creatures!"  answered  Mrs.  Purcell,  fluttering 
'  and  then,  I  really  promise  myself  some  pleasure,  in 
I  a  simple  country  girl  into  the  fashionable  world,  where 
must  be  so  novel  to  her.     Of  course,  she  knows  nothing 

possible  that  it  is  Mrs.  Purcell  whom  I  heard  use  that 
cpression,  bcn-tonV  inquired  Basil,  as,  with  Humphery 
,  he  drew  near  the  little  group  of  ladies.  Rose  being 

conversation  with  his  mother. 

ap6«  you  vdll  tell  me  by  what  other  word  I  am  to  replace 
ti  state  to  be  defunct?"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  smiling.  ''  I 
believe  in  its  demise  on  any  other  authority  than  yours." 
lement,"  replied  Basil,  placing  himself  in  an  attitude, 
nk  I  have  heard  another  version  of  the  word,  than  that 
will  give  the  ladies,  Basil,"  remarked  Humphrey,  shaking 

refinement  means  bon-ton^   I  suppose,"   observed   Mrs. 

*  and  we  all  of  us  understand  that." 

e  plain  people  call  it  tnce^**  answered  Humphrey. 

it  a  matter-of-fact  fellow  you  are!"  said  Baril,  jogging 
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his  Mend  with  his  ielbow,  '*  and  the  idea  of  using  sad 
word  in  genteel  company!  Now  I  will  give  the  1 
version,  as  you  call  it.  Suppose,  hr  instance^  Lady  Bet 
is  detected  throwing  a  main  with  loaded  dice ;  why,  wh 
said?  it  is  a  refinement/  If  Colonel  B — —  whips  ! 
through  the  lungs  with  his  rapier,  in  an  honourable  wa^ 
refinement^  nothing  more !  If  a  man  of  fashion  is  aski 
runs  in  everybody's  debt,  pays  nobody,  stares  everybody  ii 
yet  cares  for  nobody,  he  answers,  with  an  air  of  samg  fro[ 
refinement  P* 

''  A  dark  picture  you  are  giving  us  of  the  world  of 
said  Humphrey  ;  "  but  it  is  not  overdrawn." 

'*  It  is  a  charming  world  for  those  who  will  leave  tho 
and  tiresome  appendages,  truth,  modesty,  and  so  fortb 
threshold,*'  replied  Basil,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

*'  It  is  a  vortex  that  swallows  up  all  that  is  noble,  i 
and  pure,  in  those  who  come  within  the  reach  of  its  deadly 
ansn^ered  Humphrey,  energetically. 

'*I  am  afraid  you  will  not  feel  grateful  to  Mrs.  \ 
remiurked  Miss  Caroline,  with  a  sneer;  '*she  was,  but  j 
telling  us  how  delighted  she  should  be  to  chaperone  Miss 
the  fashionable  t^orld." 

**6od  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Humphrey;    "may  Bo 
know   more   of  the  world  of  feishion  than  she  knows 
Votaries  are  cold  and  hollow-hearted,  its  flowers  are  ca 
the  bud,  its  fruit  is  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sc 
cup  it  o£ferB  to  your  lipr  contains  the  bitterness  of  death 
me,  dear  madam,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  PurceU 
Warmth  with  which  I  have  spoken  ;  I  do  not  count  yoi 
the  ladies  present,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  &8l 
ftpeaking'bf :  but  my  feelings  carry  me  away,  and  I 
tears  of  blood,  when  I  think  of  the  noble-hearted  sp 
^n^us  impulse  and  good  aspirations,  who  have 
body   and  soul,  who  have  lost  their  temporal  gooc 
etenial  inheritance,  led  away  by  the  teachings  of 
hicious  world  of  fashion." 

The  ladies  seemed  affected  by  what  Humphrey  b 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;   then,  suddenly  b 
laugh,  he  took   Miss  Caroline  by  the  hand,   and 
the  spinet,  said: — "Oblige  me  by  playing  that 
Beggar's  Opera,'  which  I  sang,  th(:  other  day,  at  yo 

Miss  Caroline  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  fia^ 
deep,  bass  voice,  the  following  snatch  of  a  song 
favourite  opera : 
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^  When  joa  oenBure  the  age 
Be  cautious  and  sage, 

Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be. 
If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 

Each  cries — *•  That  was  levelled  at  me.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BOAD  TO  BUIN. 


The  short  winter  day  had  already  drawn  to  a  dose,  as  the 
''Plying coach,"  from  Winchester  to  London,  which  had  started  very 
ssriy  in  the  momiDg  fr^m  the  former  place,  dashed  into  the  yard  of 
jbe  ''Blossoms,"  an  old  and  much-frequeoted  inn,  situated  in 
4iwrence  Lane. 

The  first  of  the  passengers  to  descend  was  our  old  friend, 
lomphrey  JBerrington.  He  had  come  to  London,  partly  on  .business, 
>at  chiefly  with  a  view  of  relieving  Basil  from  some  of  his 
ifficulties,  by  the  aid  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  borrowed, 
\  for  himself,  from  Mr.  Metham,  and  also  with  the  hope 
kat  he  might  be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  his  friends  and 
editors,  and,  perhaps,  withdraw  him  from  the  vortex  of  vice  into 
hich  be  was  plunged.  Basil  had  appointed  to  meet  Humphrey 
the  '*  Blossoms,"  but,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  latter,  the 
ndlady  informed  him  that  Mr.  Metham  had  only  just  called,  and 
ft  won!  that  Mr.  Berrington  was  to  go  to  his  lodgings,  where  he 
ould  find  him.  Humphrey  accordingly  ordered  a  chair,  and 
nred  to  be  conveyed  to  Craven  Street. 

A  small  fine  rain  was  falling,  and  the  ill-paved  streets  were 
ippery  with  mud,  looking  black  and  greasy  in  the  dull  glare  of 
te  <Hl.lamps,  which  only  partially  lit  up  the  thoroughfares  in  the 
st  century.  However,  the  streets  were  thronged  enough,  though 
16  business  traffic  of  the  day  was  over.  Here  was  a  party  of 
eitdemen  making  for  some  favourite  tavern — there,  a  noisy 
Tcoop  just  issuing  from  one,  heated  with  wine,  and  planning  revels 
» the  night  Chairs  jostled  against  each  other,  containing  mas- 
looaders,  visitors  to  the  different  theatres,  ladies  going  to  dinners, 
•Ik,  and  other  diversions,  and  gentlemen  to  their  clubs  ;  whilst 
dior  chaiss  came  often  into  violent  collision  with  the  foot  pas- 
sogers,  and  the  *'by  your  leave"  of  the  chairmen  following 
thmst  in  the  back  from  the  poles  of  the  chair,  served  only  to 
ipavate  the  wrath  of  the  injured  party.  The  chair  which  con- 
ined  Humphrey  soon  turned  into  Craven  Street.  At  the  far 
d,  a  dim,  shapeless  mass  revealed  where  the  waters  of  the 
lames  crept  on,  dark  and  turgid,  lit  up  here  and  there  vrith 
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patches  of  light,  streaming  through  the  casements  of  some  tavom 
on  its  banks,  or  reflecting  the  glare  of  the  lamps  on  the  bridges, 
and  the  scattered  lights  from  the  vessels,  which  lined  the  shores  on 
either  side. 

Humphrey  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Basil's  landlady 
informed  him,  as  soon  as  he  alighted,  that  Mr.  Metham  was  not  at 
home ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  out,  but  that  he  had  left 
word  he  should  be  back  again  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  prepare  dinner  ior  Mr.  Beriington, 
when  he  should  arrive.  Humphrey  was  cold  and  weary^  and  tired, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  brightness  and  genial  warmth  of  the  sea-ooal 
fire,  as  he  lay  stretched  out  in  a  large  easy  chair,  after  he  had 
dined  o£f  a  devilled  turkey's  leg,  and  had  got  rid  of  a  small  bowl 
of  fine  punch,  concocted  by  the  landlady. 

Humphrey  felt  so  like  falling  asleep  from  the  effects  of  all 
these  creature  comforts,  that  he  got  up  and  took  a  turn  about  the 
room  with  the  view  of  arousing  himself. 

A  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  tastes  and  mode  of  life  of  its 
occupant  that  room  offered.  Suspended  over  the  mantelshelf  was 
an  engraving  of  some  favourite  racer ;  opposite,  a  picture  of  two 
game  cocks,  finely  executed  in  every  point,  down  to  the  deadly 
steel  spurs  fastened  to  their  heels,  often  two  inches  long.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  rapier ;  and,  on  a  small  table  beside  it,  a  brace  of 
pistols,  a  pack  of  caids,  and  a  dice-box.  Humphrey  looked  in 
vain  for  any  trace  or  sign  of  more  innocent  objects  of  diversion. 
One  of  Voltaire's  foul  works  seemed  almost  the  only  book  in  the 
room.  A  copy  of  the  *'  Winchester  Courier  '*  lay  upon  a  chair. 
Humphrey  took  it  up — here  were  more  game  cocks.  A  woodcut  of 
two  attacking  eachoUier^  and  an  advertisement,  headed  *'  Cocking," 
and  running  as  follows: — ''To  be  fought,  at  the  Blackmoor's 
Head,"  at  Alton,  in  the  Coimty  of  Hampshire,  the  great  main  of 
cocks,  betwixt  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Wiltshire,  to  show  41  cocks  on  each  side,  for  ten  guineas  a  battle ; 
two  hundred  guineas  the  main,  and  ten  on  each  side  for  '  bye* 
battles  '  for  two  guineas  a  battle.  To  weigh  the  15th  of  Apiil, 
and  fight  the  three  following  days." 

With  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  disgust  Humphrey  threw 
himself  into  his  seat  again,  and  remained  buried  in  his  own  sad 
reflections,  till  the  sound  of  loud  voices  beneath  the  window  roused 
him  firom  his  painful  reverie.  A  clamorous  knocking  at  the  door 
then  ensued,  which  was  speedily  opened,  and  Humphrey  heaid 
footsteps  on  the  staircase,  and  a  cracked  discordant  voice,  singing 
the  following  snatch  of  a  popular  Bacchanalian  song, — 
''  When  Bibo  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  retreat, 
Aa  full  of  champagne  as  an  egg's  fuU  of  meat. 
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He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said, 

He  would  be  rowed  back,  for  he  was  not  yet  dead." 

Here  the  singer  ceased^  and  the  deep,   rich,  bass  voice  of  Basil 
Aided  the  song,  just  as  Humphrey  opened  the   door  to  meet 

^ '  Trim  the  boat,  and  sit  quiet,'  stem  Charon  replied, 
'  Ton  may  have  foigot  you  were  drunk  when  you  died.'* 

''Ah  I  my  prince  of  good  fellows  !*'  exclaimed  Basil,  saluting 
is  friend,  witii  an  exuberance  of  spirits  which  made  Uie  latter 
onjecture  he  was  not  quite  sober.  ''I  cry  your  pardon,  for  not 
leeting  you  at  the  trysting-place,  and  for  leaving  you  here  in 
>Utude  in  my  poor  lodgings  ;  but  Fortune  has  smiled  on  me  to- 
ight,  Humphrey,  as  my  good  friend.  Tommy  Tomkins,  here,  can 


The  person  thus  addressed  advanced  into  the  room,  and, 
rithout  taking  any  notice  of  Humphrey,  took  from  his  pocket  a 
mall  hand-mirror,  and  began  to  survey  himself  therein,  somewhat 
o  the  amazement  of  the  cashier. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty.two  yeard  of  age,  richly 
Iressed,  but  with  miserably  bad  taste:  a  pluin-coloured  coat, 
rith  innumerable  large  gilt  buttons ;  cuffs  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
ea  officer's  uniform,  which,  together  with  the  pockets,  boasted  no 
BBS  than  twentv-four  buttons;  the  skirts  remarkably  long;  a 
caiiet  waistcoat,  double-lapelled,  bordered  with  narrow  gold  lace ; 
.  pair  of  doeskin  breeches,  that  came  half-way  down  his  legs,  and 
rere  almost  met  by  a  pair  of  shoes,  that  reached  above  three 
Dches  above  his  ankles ;  his  three.cornered  hat,  decorated  with  a 
*old  button  and  loop;  his  hair  very  short  behind,  and  thinned 
kbove  the  neck,  to  show  a  jewelled  stock  buckle  of  no  ordinary 
limensions ;  an  immense  long  rapier  dangling  at  his  side ;  and,  to 
complete  the  picture,  he  carried  a  little  rattan  cane  in  his  hand, 
KDd  by  an  apparent  prominence  in  his  left  cheeky  made  a  merit  of 
chewing  tobacco. 

*'How  now.  Sirrah?"  cried  Basil;  ''art  so  lost  in  the  con. 
templation  of  thine  own  fascinating  countenance  that  thou  dost  not 
•ee my  friend?" 

''  See  him  \  oh,  aye !  Is*t  the  king'b  jester  ?  Methinks,  with 
^prominence,  he  wants  but  the  cap  and  bell.*' 

''Silence,  thou  addle-pated  wretch  !"  thundered  Basil,  sobered 
by  this  insolent  reflection  upon  his  friend ;  '*  or  I'll  make  thee  eat 
ftj  words  on  the  point  of  my  rapier." 

'*A  challenge!"  ejaculated  the  vulgar  fop,  trying  to  steady 
bimaelf  on  his  feet,  and  attempting  to  draw  his  sword. 

'*For  Beaven's  sakOi  Basil!"  exclaim^  Humphrey,  placing 
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himself  between  the  two  men ;  ''do  not  let  thia  trifliag  ins 
which  I  am,  besides,  perfectly  indifferent,  be  the  cause  • 
broiling  you  in  a  quarrel." 

''No  offence!  'pon  honour!  meant  no  offence,"  eja 
Mr.  Tomkins,  whose  sword  seemed  very  reluctant  to  qi 
scabbard. 

Basil  laughed  derisiyely,  and  then  said  to  the  cashier, 
need  not  fear  embroiling  me  in  a  quarrel  with  him ;  his  ra 
only  for  ornament,  and  he  would  not  have  had  the  cour 
make  a  pretence  of  drawing  it,  tiad  he  been  sober  ;  but  th 
of  claret  he  has  been  imbibing  at  the  tavern  have  given 
temporary  appearance  of  bravery." 

''  He  likes  his  joke,"  drawled  the  fop,  as  he  leant  agaii 
chimoey- piece;  "he's  always  at  the  head  of  the  club  i 
tavern.  What  club  would  you  like  to  be  a  member  of 
added,  addressing  Humphrey,  with  tipsy  gravity.  "Ther 
Pat  Club ;  the  Duelling  Club— that's  a  club  I'm  not  vast! 
of  myself;  and  the  Ugly  Club.  I'll  warrant  I  could  g( 
admitted  to  that  one." 

".Get  you  gone,  you  chattering  monkey !"  exdaime^l  Bas 
under«?tood  the  fresh  shaft  directed  at  Humphrey.  "  Did 
know  you  had  left  what  little  sense  you  have  at  the  bottom  c 
last  pint  of  wine,  I  would  cane  you  first,  and  kick  you  dow 
afterwards.     However,  go  your  way  while  your  skin  is  soun 

*'  You  are  in  a  mighty  bad  temper,  to-night,"  sa 
Tomkins,  hastily  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  '*  and  you  ha 
been  over  civil ;  but  I  am  generous  and  forgiving.  I  shall 
all  about  it  before  to-morrow  -I'll  not  call  you  out." 

"Children  and  drunkards  speak  the  truth,"  said  Hum 
with  a  sad  smile ;  '*  those  who  are  not  used  to  see  my  uni 
form  must  be  shocked,  though  they  have  the  good  feeling 
their  real  sentiments.  But,  never  mind,  Basil,  I  have  that 
me  which  enables  me  to  bear  any  little  reflection  cast  u] 
poor  deformed  body,  without  being  much  affected  thereat." 

"You  say  right,  Humphrey  BeiTington,"  replied 
earnestly,  **  for  never  did  any  form  enshrine  a  more  pure  a 
soul;  however,"  he  added,  relapsing  into  his  usual  t^me  of 
'Met  us  to  other  more  lively  topics.  I  arose  this  moi 
beggar,  and  to-night  I  am  the  possessor  of  two  thousand  ^ 
honestly  won,  man,"  he  added,  laughing  at  the  look  of  pe 
wonderment  on  the  cashier's  face — not  even  by  an  extrao 
run  of  luck  at  cards;  for  I  know  you  don't  consider  ga 
honest.  No !  it  h&s  been  a  simple  gift  from  Dame  Fortune 
has  been,  hitherto,  very  niggardly  with  me;  it  was  ti: 
should  make  amends.   In  short,  I  have  won  in  a  lottery  I  1 
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one  paltry  guinea,  and  have  won  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I 
have  in  my  pocket,  in  good  bank  notes  !** 

"  I  rejoice  at  your  success,  Basil ;  but  I  wish  it  had  come  to 
you  in  any  other  way,"  replied  Humphrey,  in  a  grave,  warning 
i^ice.  **  You  know  my  opinion  of  lotteries — where  one  man  draws 
i  pri2e,  a  thousand  draw  blanks  to  the  end.  Many  are  totally 
lined :  they  go  on  staking  their  money,  time  after  time,  in  hopes 
F  retrieving  what  is  already  lost — ^and  it  is  only  throwing  away 
Dod  money  after  bad." 

"Oh !"   interrupted  Basil,  hastily,  '*  I  am  not  the  only  winner 

Sharman's  lottery.  They  paid  a  thousand  pounds  last  month 
a  gentleman  at  Basingstoke,  in  our  own  county,  and  all  he  had 
id  down  was  half-a-guinea.*' 

"  And  of  what  avail  are  these  temporary  success&s,  Basil  ?'* 
id  the  cashier ;  '*  they  do  but  encourage  men  to  make  fre^h  trials 
k1  speculations,  and  they  quickly  lose  all  they  have  won,  and 
ore  too.  The^e  lotteries  are  only  another  species  of  gambling, 
have  a  horror  of  them,  for  I  know  well  they  have  caused  the  ruin 
k!  downfall  of  many." 

"Well,  I  shall  speak  up  for  them,"  answered  Basil ;  **.they 
ive  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  dare  say  you  have  brought  that 
ro  hundred  pounds  I  wanted,  Humphrey,  for  I  know  you  would 
)t  abandon  me  in  my  need  ;  but,  however,  I  don't  require  it.  I 
Ji  pay  my  debts  myself ;  so,  you  see,  that  here  the  lottery  has 
rou;»ht  a  positive  good." 

Humphrey  shook  his  head.  *'  But  not  a  lasting  one,  Bisil.  Oq 
e  contrary,  1  fear  it  will  do  you  harm  rather  than  gK>i.  I  need  uot 
k  ^ou  if  you  mean  to  pay  off  your  debts  with  this  money,  and 
Hne  and  live  quietly  at  Winchester  ?" 

''No,"  replied  Basil,  hastily.  '*  I  am  in  for  a  run  of  good  luck 
)w.  Ton  wouldn't  have  me  turn  back  just  as  the  tide  is  setting 
I  my  favour?  Why  man,  with  this  two  thousand  pounds  I  can  go 
)  the  gaming-table—" 

*'  And  lose  it,"  interrupted  Humphrey. 

**  And  win  a  fortune  with  it,  rather,"  answered  Basil  pettishly. 
I  tell  you  I  shall  have  uome  good  luck  now,  and  1*11  venture  a 
mall  stake  or  two — no  more — while  Fortune  smiles  on  me.  I'll  go 
0  Field's,  in  the  Strand,  to-morrow  night. 

*' Basil,  how  I  wish  I  could  save  you  I"  exclaimed  the  cashier,  in 
t(aeof  anguish — **save  you  from  the  ruin  which  I  foresee  witn 
aiofnl  distinctness — save  you  from  the  detestable  company  into 
hicL  you  have  fallen,  the  gamesters  and  profligates  who  are 
viog  you  on  to  destruction !  I  would  sacrifice  all  I  have,  the  most 
ecious  in  the  world,  to  do  this.  I  would  make  myself  a  slave  if  by 
iqg  80  I  oould  release  you  from  your  bonds.     You  are  never 
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save  you  from  those  associates,  whose  companionship  s 
your  destruction.  Let  me  work  for  you ;  I  will  toil  night 
your  service.  These  men,  such  as  he  you  parted  wit 
would  pull  down  your  fortunes — I,  your  poor  deformed  fri 
build  them  up.  I  do  not  want  you  to  court  my  societ; 
to  turn  your  back  upon  these,  your  worst  enemies.*' 

The  cashier  paused,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  hii 
and  Basil  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  rapid  stride 
came  and  placed  himself  before  Humphrey,  and  claspii 
said — 

''  My  friend,  every  word  you  have  spoken  has  been 
to  my  heart.  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  you  say 
panions  are  my  bane,  they  will  not  let  me  reform — whi 
make  of  me  in  the  end  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  care  to  kno^ 
thing  is  certain — I  cannot  change  my  mode  of  life, 
renounce  my  friends,  as  I  call  them.  I  am  like  the  opii: 
know  my  danger,  but  still  I  love  and  court  it.  Then 
moments^  when  I  think  with  scorn  of  the  wretches  I  live 
such  impulses  are  fleeting  and  transitory.  It  is  useless,  I 
I  cannot  change." 

''Oh,  Basil,  Basil!"  groaned  the  cashier, ''is  this 
of  the  descendant  of  those  men  who  bled  and  sufiFered  for 
and  loyalty  in  bye-gone  days  ?     Think  of  the  dauntless 
was  drawn  to  Tyburn  on  a  hurdle,  and  slaughtered  in  t 
the  pitiless  Elizabeth;    or  the  brave   loyal  soldier,  y 
bleached  over  the  srates  of  Temole  Bar  for  his  devoti 
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oU  man,  who  now  rests   iu  t\ie  little  sanctuary  of  St.    Peter's 
at  Winchester,  would  have  worked  my  refer matioD." 

"  Heaven  grant  those  prayers  may  not  have  been  offered  m 
win,"  said  Humphrey,  fervently,  **and  that  some  chord  in  your 
iKart  may  be  touched,  before  the  hour  comes  in  which  no  man  can 
work!" 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


The  morning  was  joyous  and  bright, 

A  morning  of  balmy  spring, 
When  I  rose  with  the  early  light, 

As  the  birds  began  to  sing. 
The  lark  above  me  was  cleaving 

The  air  as  he  rose  on  high  ; 
But  the  earth  that  he  was  leaving, 

Seemed  fairer  to  me  than  the  sky. 

For  light  and  free  was  my  heart, 

In  the  joyous  morning  of  life ; 
I  had  yet  to  bear  my  part. 

In  its  turmoil  and  its  strife. 
There  had  come  no  sombre  warning 

To  sadden  my  soul  as  yet ; 
I  only  wished  on  that  morning. 

That  the  sun  would  never  set. 

Bat  ere  half  of  that  day  had  sped. 

The  dart  clouds  hid  the  sky  ; 
The  thunder  crashed  o'er  head. 

And  the  storm  swept  fiercely  by. 
I  bowed  my  head  to  the  blast, 

But  I  knew  on  its  icy  wing 
It  had  borne  a  blight,  as  it  passed. 

To  the  hopes  and  the  promise  of  spring. 


v-^,^. 

^^^x^^ 


^t::^kT^^^^- 
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ANIMAL  DISGUISES. 

Most  people  are  aware,  as  a  piece  of  common-place  knowledge, 
that  many  animaln,  before  arriving  at  their  mature  or  adalt  state, 
undergo  a  series  of  changes  in  form,  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
character.  To  such  a  series  of  changes  the  naturalist  applies  the 
term  ''  metamorphosis ;"  and  the  study  of  the  disguises  which  an 
animal  may  in  this  way  successively  assume,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  subjects  that  can  attract  the 
notice  of  the  general  reader. 

The  great  insect-class  presents  us  with  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  these  changes,  and  the  butterflies  and  moths 
exemplify  metamorphosis  in  its  most  typical  aspect.  Thus  we 
know  that  from  the  egg  of  the  butterfly,  deposited  by  the  short, 
lived  parent  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  a  crawling  grub-like 
creature  is  first  developed.  This  form  we  name  the  'Uarva  "  or 
''  caterpillar  ;'*  and  if  we  might  fail  to  recognise  its  relationship  to 
ihe  bright  denizen  of  the  air,  so  far  as  outward  appearance  is 
concerned,  we  might  also  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  its  internal 
structure  with  that  of  the  perfect  butterfly.  Thus  the  latter  is 
winged ;  possesses  a  mouth  and  digestive  system^  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  assimilation  of  flower  juices;  aod  wholly  di£fers  in 
structure  and  habits  from  its  worm- like  progeny.  The  caterpillar 
is  provided  with  a  mouth  furnished  with  jaws,  and  adapted  for 
biting  or  mastication;  its  digestive  system  presents  a  type 
differing  widely  from  that  of  the  perfect  form ;  and  its  crawling, 
terrestrial  habits  appear  in  stxong  contrast  to  the  ethereal  move- 
ments of  its  parent. 

The  life  of  this  larva  may  be  accurately  described  as  one 
devoted  to  its  nourishment.  Its  entire  existence,  whilst  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  is  one  long  process  of  continuous  eating  and 
devouring.  By  means  of  its  jaws  it  nips  and  destroys  the  young 
leaves  of  plants,  much  to  the  gardener's  annoyance ;  and  so 
rapidly  does  its  body  increase  in  size,  that  the  first  skin  with  fvhich 
its  body  is  provided  cracks  and  bursts^  and  a  process  of  moulting 
ensues.  From  this  process  the  larva  emerges,  clad  in  a  new  skin, 
adapted  to  the  increased  size  of  its  body ;  and  this  second  skin 
may  similarly  become  too  small  to  accommodate  its  ever..increasing 
growth,  and  a  second  process  of  moulting  produces  in  turn  a  new 
investment.  In  this  way  the  caterpillar  may  change  its  coat 
many  times,  and  on  arriving  at  the  dose  of  its  larval  stage  of 
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existence,  may  present  a  very  great  increase  in  size,  as  oompaie 
with  its  dimensions  at  the  beginning  of  its  life. 

But,  sooner  or  later,  the  caterpillar  appears  to  sicken,  and 
become  quiescent.  Its  former  state  of  activity  is  exchanged  % 
one  of  lethargy,  from  which  it  awakes  to  begin  an  operation  c 
a  no\eI  and  different  nature  from  those  in  whidi  it  has  been 
previously  engaged.  It  begins  to  spin — by  means  of  a  specul 
apparatus,  consisting  of  glands  and  an  organ,  named  tk 
''spinneret*' — a  delicate  silky  thread,  with  which  it  invests iti 
body.  Within  the  silken  case  or  "cocoon"  which  it  thii 
constructs,  the  caterpillar  body  is  soon  enclosed ;  the  first  stage  rf 
its  existence  comes  to  an  end ;  and  the  second  or  ooooon  stigi^ 
marked  by  outward  quiescence  and  apparent  rest,  is  known  totf 
as  that  of  the  "  pupa,"  *'  chrysalis,"  or  •*  nymph." 

Although  outwardly  still,  and  although  all  the  former  acting 
appears  to  have  been  exchanged  for  an  inactive  repose,  cbangeiof 
a  passive  kind,  but  of  marvellous  extent,  are  meanwhile  prooeediBg 
within  the  cocoon  or  pupa-case.  The  elements  of  the  caterpillar^ 
form  are  being  graducdly  disintegrated,  and  are  being  built  «p 
anew  in  the  form  and  image  of  the  adult  butterfly.  Old  textom 
are  being  exchanged  for  new  ones ;  particle  by  particle  the  out 
ward  and  inward  structures  of  the  larva  are  being  replaced  Ij 
others  proper  to  the  mature  being ;  and  in  due  course,  and  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  the  cocoon  is  ruptured,  and  the  perfat 
form  emerges, — a  bright  and  beautiful  creature,  furnished  wiA 
wings  and  active  senses,  and  rejoicing  in  the  exercise  of  its  nev* 
bom  functioLS  amid  the  sunlight  and  flowers. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  fiftmiliar  process  by  which  the  lam 
or  caterpillar  of  the  butterfly  becomes  transformed  or  developed,  to 
form  the  ^*  imago  "  or  perfect  and  adult  form.  And  if  we  refiev 
the  stages  exemplified  in  the  process,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  ii 
each  an  obvious  harmony  and  correspondence  with  the  preoednf 
and  successive  stage.  Thus  we  find  that  the  life  of  the  perCact  av 
mature  insect  is  at  the  best  of  a  comparatively  short  and  tzaoaW 
nature,  and  its  energies  are  directed  chiefly  and  in  greater  part  H 
reproduction — ^to  the  deposition  of  eggs,  fi:om  which  new  individnali 
will,  in  due  course,  be  produced.  The  larval  stage,  on  the  eifr 
trary,  is  devoted  to  nutrition— to  the  laying  up,  as  it  wM^ 
of  a  store  of  nourishment,  sufficient  to  last  throughout  the  lifetifli 
of  the  being,  and  to  sustain  it  whilst  its  adult  foncticms  are  beb| 
performed. 

Indeed,  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  higher  insect  may  be  difihi 
into,  or  comprised  within,  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  of  tiiitf 
latter  is  the  nutritive  period,  represented  by  the  caterpOkr  aMi 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  mainly  provided  far :  and  A 
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oozid  period,  no  less  defined  than  the  first,  is  included  in  the 
3  of  the  perfect  form,  devoted  to  reproducing  the  species.  This 
t  we  might  therefore  term  the  reproductive  period  of  insect- 
I. 

All  insects,  however,  do  not  exemplify  metamorphosis  in  so 
bet  a  manner,  as  does  the  butterfly.  The  beetles,  flies,  bees, 
,  and  many  other  insects,  undergo  a  process  of  metamorphosis 
mtially  re:>embling  that  of  the  butterfly ;  the  main  feature  of 
!  £Drm  of  development  being  that  whilst  the  caterpillar  stage  is 
sed  in  activity,  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  quiescent ;  and  from  this 
ing-pupa  the  active,  winged  insect  comes  forth.  The  dragon- 
3,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  bugs,  and  their  allies,  undergo,  on  the 
er  hand,  a  less  perfect  series  of  changes  than  the  foregoing 
)cts.  The  young  grasshopper,  on  leaving  the  egg,  bears  firstly 
lose  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect.  It  is  not  of  worm.like 
formation,  and  in  these  two  points  differs  from  the  larva  of  the 
er  forms.  Then,  secondly,  it  never  encloses  itself  in  a  cocoon- 
3,  but  passes  its  chrysalis  stage  in  a  free  and  active  condition, 
this  respect  it  again  differs  from  the  butterfly  pupa ;  and  its 
feet  form  is  attained  simply  by  the  development  of  the  wiugt^ 
that,  in  reality,  the  chief  difference  between  the  larva,  and  the 
feet  form  of  the  grasshopper,  consists  in  the  non-development 
the  former  of  the  wings,  which  are  thus  characteristic  of  the 
lit  form. 

The  Dragon.flies  illustrate  an  essentially  similar  kind  of 
tamorphosis,  but  also  exemplify  differences  in  the  details  of  their 
dopment.  The  Dragon-fly  larvae  are  active  creatures,  inhabit- 
the  water  of  pools  ;  they  are  of  brownish  colour,  and  possess  six 
;er  legs,  and  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  jaws,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
odibles  attached  to  a  movable,  rod- like  stem.  This  apparatus 
.  be  folded  upon  the  head,  when  it  gives  to  the  larva  the 
learance  of  being  masked,  and  hence  the  name  of  '*  mask  "  which 
I  been  applied  to  this  structure.  Or,  on  the  approach  of  some 
irary  insect,  the  jaws  can  be  rapidly  extended  to  seize  the 
Eortunate  victim,  and  convey  its  to  the  mouth  of  it  captor. 

Having  arrived  at  its  pupa-condition,  differing  from  that  of  the 
▼a,  simply  in  its  greater  size,  and  in  the  meanwhile  development 
tlie  wings  and  perfect  body  within  the  larval  and  pupa-skin,  the 
ect  at  length  fixes  its  body  to  some  water,  plant,  the  pupa-skin 
its  along  the  back,  and  the  mature  winged  insect  slowly 
ieiges  therefrom.  The  crumpled  wings  soon  dry  harder,  and 
aire  their  normal   consistency ;  and  the  dragon-fly,  freed  from 

trammels  of  a  mundane  existence,  mounts  into  the  air,  and 
yveU  in  the  freedom  of  luxury  and  light/'  Tennyson  has  aptly 
xibed  this  change  in  his  lines : — 
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"  To-day  I  aaw  the  dra^n-fly 

Come  from  the  welLs  where  he  did  lie. 

An  imier  impulse  rent  the  veil 

Of  hifl  old  hask  :  from  head  to  tail 

Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings  :  like  gauze  they  grew : 

Through  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 

A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 
In  these  latter  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  butterfly,  the 
nutrition  of  the  form  has  been  proceeding  during  the  earUer  stagv 
of  its  life,  and  has  been  fitting  it  for  entering  upon  the  ultimati 
part  of  its  existence,  which  may  extend  to  a  longer  or  aborUi 
period,  but  which  is  usually  devoted  to  the  continuation  oftbi 
species  in  time. 

In  the  crabs  and  other  members  of  the  great  Crustacean  difl 
examples  of  metamorphosis  occur.  The  yoimg  crab  leaves  the  egg 
under  a  disguise  of  very  curious  kind.  It  possesses  a  somewhifc 
rounded  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  supports  an  elongated  qHiM^ 
somewhat  like  the  pointed  appendage  of  a  helmet.  The  feet  mart 
prominently  developed  at  this  shape  are  the  two  hinder  pairs,  uA 
by  means  of  theae  appendages  the  little  Zoea^  as  this  young  formil^ 
named,  swims  swiftly  through  the  water.  It  possesses,  unlike  tkl 
perfect  crab,  a  long-jointed  tail ;  and  a  pair  of  very  large  lantern* 
shaped  eyes,  and  a  beaked  process  in  front  of  the  head,  oompleti 
the  category  of  the  crab-larva's  furnishings. 

In  the  next  stage,  in  which  it  becomes  known  as  the  Megakpa,  ; 
the  body  enlarges  and  re«iembles  that  of  the  perfect  crab.    The  tdl 
becomes  flattened,  and  dovelopes  little  feet  on  its   surface.    Hn 
eyes,  formerly  flat  and  unsupported,  now  become  stalked  likethoM 
of  the  mature  form,  and  the  limbs  and  great  daws  are  also  devdi^ei  ^ 
The  final  stage  is  attained  after  moultings,  in  which  the  tdl  j 
shrivels  away,  to  become  the  small  rudiment  familiar  to  us  in  tklj 
*'  purse  "  of  the  adult  crab,  and  which  is  tucked  up  under  thegrail| 
broadened  head  and  chest  of  the  fuliy.grown  animal.     And  wiil.i 
rapid  growth,  and  the  formation  of  the  shelly  armour  in  whiohlkl^ 
crab  even  to  his  eyes  and  toes  is  encased,  the  metamorphooi  b; 
completed  and  the  crab  attains  his  majority. 

In  the  frogp,  toads,  newts,  and  their  allies,  as  representing  ttej 
higher  vertebrate  animals,  we  find  well-known  and  intaaitiif  1 
examples  of  changes  in  development.  The  larval  frog  appears  befcf^ 
us  as  the  familiar  tadpole,  which  breathes  at  first  by  outside  gUk^^ 
and  then  by  internal  gills.  Its  form  and  breathing  are  thus  at  Ml 
fish-like,  and  it  swims  by  aid  of  its  elongated  taiL  The  hind  lioibi 
next  appear  as  little  buds  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  ami 
the  fore  limbs  soon  follow.  Then  the  tail  begins  to  ahrivel  and  U 
become  rudimentary;  lungs  aie-moanwliile  being defdoped ;  Ik 
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}pear,  and,  finally,  the  frog  leaves  the  water,  and  becomes 
tiainder  of  its  life,  an  air-breathing  and  terrestrial  animal, 
are  a  few  examples  of  the  "  disguises  '*  which  animal 
f  assume  during  their  development  from  the  egg  ;  and  we 
briefly  inquire,  by  way  of  conclusion,  as  to  the  nature  or 
any  may  be  found  or  suggested,  for  the  occurence  of  such 
la.  Brcmdly  speaking,  the  young  of  the  insect,  undergoes 
3r  part  of  its  development  without  the  egg,  and  outside 
it-body  ;  and  it  thus  differs  only  in  the  mode  and  place  of 
pment,  frx>m  ihe  progeny  of  other  and  of  higher  forma.  It 
aigo  held,  that  the  most  perfect  examples  of  metamorphosis 
in  these  animals,  the  eggs  of  which  contained  little  or  no 
ent  for  the  sustenance  of  the  developing  young, 
explanations,  however,  deal  rather  with  the  results,  than 
origin  of  metamorphosis.  And  why,  in  one  case  it  should 
1  marked,  and,  in  other  cases  not  occur  at  all,  form  con- 
is  which  have  long  presented  puzzles  to  the  naturalist. 
»een  maintained  by  certain  zoologists  that  the  changes 
y  animal  may  in  the  course  of  its  development  undergo, 
its  relationship  with  other  animals,  from  which  it  may 
tended,  6r  with  which  it  may  possess  relations  of  a  genea. 
nd.  Metamorphosis  has  thus  been  pressed  into  the  service 
$orie^  of  evolution,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  hold 
mimals  have  descended  from  previously  existing  animals, 
Q  or  evolved  bom  their  predecessors,  by  <x  through  various 
Thus  we  find  Mr.  Darwin  maintaining,  that  *'  the  em- 
'or  young)  state  of  each  species  reproduces  more  or  less 
[y  the  form  and  structure  of  its  less  modified-progenitors ;" 
ding  to  this  view,  we  would,  therefore,  see  in  the  young 
h  its  larval  tail,  a  transient  representation  of  the  lobster- 
initor  frt)m  which  the  crab-race  was  in  past  times  developed 
red.  And  this  school  of  zoologists,  therefore,  holds  Uiat 
or  outside  forces  and  conditions,  acting  upon  the  youn£ 
state,  have  had  much  to  do,  in  the  past,  as  weU 
»  present,  with  the  differences  between  insect  and  other 
brms.  Whether  or  not  these  conclusions  are  true  and 
IS,  time  and  the  progress  of  research  alone  can  tellj 
importance  and  interest  of  such  a  study  as  that  whicL 
le  subject  of  these  remarks,  cannot  be  lessened  by  any 
■1  considerations  which  become  interwoven  with  it.  To 
int  it  may  not  matter  if — 

"  Hut  mass  man  sprang  from  was  a  jelly  lamp 

Onoe  on  a  time  ;  he  kept  an  after  coarse 
Through  fish  and  insect,  reptile^  bird,  and  beast, 
Till  he  attained  to  be  an  ape  at  last, 

Or  last  bat  one."  {Br<nming.) 

Andrew  Wilson. 
hh 
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MANTJE  I  MANTJE  ! 

PART    I. 

Oroxjps  of  listeoers  and  tellers  of  stories  have  been  froa 
immemorial  grateful  to  an  artist's  eye.  Something  there  is 
enthusiasm  of  the  speaker,  something  in  the  wrapt  attCD 
the  interested,  something,  too,  in  the  negligent  gaze  of  the 
cerned,  which  flatters  his  senses,  and  supplies  a  pleasant  f 
for  pictorial  illustration.  And  yet  how  often  does  it  happe 
where  a  beautiful  living  picture  is,  a  tableau  which  person 
scenic  charms  combine  to  render  perfect,  the  artist's  ej 
artist's  brush  is  absent,  and  it  passes  away,  upon  the  movini 
characters,  unfelt,  unappreciated,  and  unremembered  I  i 
picture  might  have  been  seen  upon  a  sultry  August  evei 
the  garden  of  a  cottage  orrvu.  Beneath  a  spreading  tree 
elegant  and  stately  woman,  a  dark-eyed  Scheherazade  with 
bands  of  black  hair  plaited  like  a  coronet  above  her  broad 
upon  her  lap  was  a  fair-haired  little  girl,  her  pretty  upturnc 
absorbed  in  listening  wonder;  and  behind,  leaning  agaii 
trunk  of  the  tree,  was  a  man,  comely  and  young,  his  powc 
built  figure,  and  broad,  good-tempered  face,  forming  a  remi 
contrast  to  the  finely-cbiseled  features  of  the  woman  and  tb< 
like  form  of  the  child.  He  was  listening,  half.amused  an 
contemptuously,  as  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Dutch  fisl 
and  his  wife  flowed  slowly  from  the  Story-teller's  lips.  SI 
bow  the  big  flounder  was  caught  and  then  thrown  back  into 
upon  its  declaration  that  it  was  an  enchanted  prince ;  hon 
the  fisherman  returned  to  his  hovel  and  related  his  woi 
adventure  to  his  wife,  she  upbraided  him  for  having  let  a 
opportunity  slip,  and  sent  him  to  the  shore  again  to  ask  a  c( 
able  cottage  of  the  flounder.  Then  she  told  how  calm  t 
appeared,  and  how  its  colour  was  green  and  yellow,  as  the 
man  stood  upon  its  verge  and  spoke  timidly  Co  an  unseen  a 
In  soft  dulcet  accents  she  repeated  the  words  he  empbyi 
child's  eyes  fixed  wonderingly  upon  her  as  she  listened* 
**  Mantje  !  Mantje  !  Timpe  Te  1 

Butjd!  Butje  in  der  See ! 

Myne  Fni  de  naebill 

Will  nich  so  as  ik  wol  will" 
Leonard  Dallocourt,  from  his  leaning.post  behind,  lookdi 
upon  the  gentle  narrator,  and  thought  that  the  oft-told  \x 
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f  been  so  interesting  before.  He  felt  enthralled  by  a  pleasing 
Q  as  she  related  how  the  big  flounder  came  splashing  to  the 
loe,  and  incontinently  granted  the  request;  and  how  the 
man,  returning  as  he  thought  to  his  hovel,  beheld  his  wife  in 
ll-ordered  cottage  surrounded  by  unaccustomed  comforts. 
Ach!"  cried  he,  •*  so  schali't  blywen,  Fru  ;  nu  wahl  wy  ook 
vergnoogt  lewen !"  Thus  did  he  declare  his  opinion  that  they 
\  now  remain  contented  for  the  future.  But  the  wife 
nod,  and  pronounced  it  a  subject  for  further  consideration, 
fterwards  she  despatched  her  reluctant  spouse  to  the  sea,  grown 
and  dark  blue  now,  to  ask  that  the .  modest  hut  might  be 
Aged  for  a  handsome  castle. 

gain   the  flounder  was  propitious;  a  handsomely-appointed 
bn  stood  on  the  site  of  the  former  hovel, 
ot  contented  with  this  the  ambitious  wife  of  the  fisherman 
xi  next  to  possess  a  regal  palace.      Her  weaker-minded  half 
astounded  at  the  bare  idea. 

Ach,  Fni !"  \A  exclaimed,  "  ik  mag  nich  Eonig  sym  I" 
)on't  trouble  yourself  about  that  "  replied  she ;  '^  I  am  going 
I  king ;  not  jou."     And  she  forced  him  to  prefer  her  request : 

^  Mantje  !  Mantje  !  Timpe  Te  ! 
Bntje  I  Batje  in  der  See  ! 
Myne  Fru  de  Ilaebill 
Will  nich  so  as  ik  wol  will'' 

'or  the  third  time  he  repeated  this  unvarying  address ;  and 
more  his  presumption  was  rewarded  with  success.  But  the 
ing  woman,  crowned  with  a  royal  diadem,  desired  imperial 
ty,  and  insisted  upon  another  petition.  The  fisherman  noted 
a  foreboding  heart  the  altered  aspect  of  the  waves.  Dark  and 
tening  as  they  had  looked  upon  his  last  visit,  their  blackness 
was  nothing  to  their  blackness  now,  and  his  courage  all  but 
him  as  he  revealed  his  errand.  When,  however,  he  heard 
aw  that  the  arrogant  request  was  granted  his  wife  prevailed 
him,  with  little  trouble,  to  beg  in  her  behalf  for  the  triple 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominions  of  a  pope. 
A  pope  she  is,"  answered  the  flounder,  splashing  in  the 
of  roaring  and  tempestuous  waves  which  struck  the  appli. 
rith  terror. 

le  next  day  the  fisherman,  perturbed  and  trembling,  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  the  deep.  His  heart  was  heavy  within 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  unparelleled  in  its  presump. 
ejctravagance,  a  petition  that  his  wife  might  become  Lord  of 
d  r^alate  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  black, 
ons  billows,  the  hurricane  that  was  roaring  upon  every  side, 
id  ill  &r  the  success  of  his  mission.      Five  times  had  he 
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repeated  the  changeless  ezoidium,  '*  Mantje !  Manlje  I  Timpe  Tel*' 
and  at  each  repetition  his  hopes  had  grown  fiunter  and  fiontar,  hii 
cheeks  more  pale,  and  hif  voice  more  feebleu  Upon  the  prspent, 
occasion  his  lips,  tremblix^g  with  fear,  could  scaxpely  atter  the  woi^ 
But  pronounce  them  he  did ;  and  the  flouxider  resppndsd  to  the 
summons. 

Short  was  the  parley  that  ensued. 

'*  What  will  she  now  t*'  cried  the  eniphanted  pi^inbe ;  and  ths 
suppliant  stammered  forth  his  message. 

'*  Your  wife  sits  in  her  hovel,"  cried  the  flouxider  as  he  dinp- 
peared  for  ever  from  the  fisherman's  eyes. 

And  in  their  hovel,  the  story  infixnns  us,  dwell  the  aspiziif 
couple  still. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  tale  related  fully  and  dream. 
sti^itially  to  little  Elsie  DaUocourt  beneath  the  abadow  of  the 
ancient  oak,  the  talq  to  which  Elsie's  brother  had  listened  wiUi 
unexpected  attention. 

If  anybody  thinks  that  thstt  attention  had  been  in  any  degree 
distracted  from  the  sturj  by  the  grace  or  the  beauty  of  the  narrator 
the  sooner  such  an  impiessign  is  got  rid  of  the .  better,  fir  H  ii 
wholly  erroneous  and  lUnsuppoftable  by  any  evidence  whateva. 
That  it  should  be  so  is  certainly  rather  to  be  regretted  when  we  con. 
sider  what  a  pretty  story  it  would  have  made,  and  how  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  group  would  have  been  enhanced,  had  Leonard 
DaUocourt  then  and  there  fallen  desperately  in  lore  with  the 
dark*eyed  lady,  and  declartid  his  passion  in  graoefal  : attitude, 
and  ornate  language  while  the  shades  of  evening  fell  becomingly 
around  and  the  dew  rose  unpleasantly ;  but  the  broad  light  of  truth, 
shining  with  all  its  boasted  lustre,  reveab  a  fact  damaging  beyond 
measure  to  this  romantic  idea.  The  dark*eyed  lady,  the  dever 
story-teller,  was  Leonard  Dallocourt's  aunt,  a  relative  whom  froia 
his  earliest  childhood  he  had  always  known  familiarly.  Now  wt 
are  all  aware  that  the  charms  of  maidea  aunts,  however  influenttsl 
they  may  be  upon  other  folks,  are  apt  to  appear  impotent  and 
uninteresting  when  their  powers  are  tried  upon  their :  poaseaaors' 
nephews,  more  especially  upon  those  nephews  who  hftve  been 
favoured  with  fr^uent  contemplation  of  thepi.  Thare&Nre  it  will 
readily  be  believed  thac  the  legend  of  the  fishermaa  and  the 
flounder  had  been  listened  to  by  Elsie's  brother  with,  a  oiind  as 
undistraoted  by  sentimental  admiration  ot  the  narrator  as  by  Utile 
Elsie  herself.  What  there  was  in  it  to  enchain  his  attention  as  it 
did  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  teli.  Possibly  something  waa  owing  U> 
the  grace  of  manner  and  grace  of  dietion  alike  employed  in  its 
relation.  Possibly  the  young  man  was  philosophioal,  and  wisely 
resolved  to  be  amused  by  the  only  amuaemaiit.o£bBQd.x.'.  HoManri^ 
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^  may  be,  it  Ib  doubtfiil  tl^u  which  of  the  two  aiK^tors  the 
SuciDation  of  the  stoiy  most  powerfully  operated.  Elsie,  singing 
He  the  slept  that  night,  warbled  forth  the  fisherman's  invocation, 
md  mingling  with  Leonard's  waking  thoughts  came  that  uncouth 
szordiimi,  "  Mantje !  Mantje  !  Timpe  Te !" 

'^  I  can't  get  rid  of  it,"  he  said  to  his  aunt,  as  later  in  the 
Doming  he  handed  her  from  a  modest  pony.carriage  into  the  wait- 
ng-room  at  the  nearest  station.  ''It  haunts  me  like  my  own 
hadow.  If  I  were  a  superstitious  fellow  I  should  get  seriously 
lightened  at  it." 

9ie  gave  him  a  laughing  answer ;  and  a  very  few  minutes 
litttwards  was  seated  in  a  railway  carriage. 

"  Farewell,"  cried  Leonard  as  the  train  was  moving  off.  And 
Im  he  returned  to  the  cottage  omie  and  to  the  humdrum  of  his 
yveqr-day  existence. 

A  remarkably  humdrum  li&  it  was  that  Leonard  Dallocourt 
led.  He  had  no  business  or  profession  of  any  description,  he  had 
DO  independent  fortune,  and  no  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  making 
one;  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  his  time  hung  upon 
Us  bands  with  a  dreary  and  unutterable  heaviness.  He  looked 
npoD  it  as  his  natural  foe,  and  in  the  utter  lack  of  more  profitable 
occopations  was  ceaselessly  endeavouring  to  kill  it.  But  time  took 
itiown  course ;  and  the  rolling  hours  died  away  not  one  whit  the 
vooBor  for  his  angry  objurgations  of  their  slowness. 

'*ril  turn  counter-jumper,"  he  said,  sometimes;  '*  I'll  go 
into  the  haberdashery  line.  There  is  a  deal  of  money  made  by 
idling  ribbons  and  buttons ;  and  I  have  as  much  right  to  it 
« the  cads." 

Then  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  his  mother,  would  turn  up  her  nose 
ikjhig^  and  enumerate  his  distinguished  ancestors.  Upon  one 
occaiioD  she  substituted  for  the  usual  lengthy  dissertation  a  speech 
^DDaccnstomed  brevity. 

"There  never  was  a  Dallocourt  yet,"  cried  she,  "  whose  hands 
l^ve  been  soiled  by  trade." 

''More  fools  they,"  responded  Leonard.  ''If  there  had  been 
tkj'd  have  been  better  off,  and  so  should  we ;  and  that  beggarly 
pftj  of  ours  might  have  been  a  stableful  of  horses." 

'*It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Leonard,  that  that  sentence  is 
ftamatically  incorrect ;  for  although  we  might  have  had  horses 
■itead  of  our  pony,  the  pony  itself  could  never  under  any  circum- 
i^ttoeihave  become  a  stable  full  of  horses." 

"Oh,  well,  what  does  it  matter!"  said  Leonard.  "  You  know 
I d«i*t  profess  to  be  fit  for  an  examination.'' 

bttunations  had  been  for  many  years  the  bugbear  of  youn^ 
MoQovt's  existence.     Mrs,   DaUoiiourt,   who  had  been  left   a 
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widow,  with  five  children,  while  Leonard,  the  eldest,  was  sti 
schoolboy,  had  always  impressed  upon  him  and  upon  his  broi 
that  it  behoved  them,  as  poor  gentlemen,  to  work  for  their  liv 
and,  as  gentlemen  of  the  blood  of  Dallocourt,  to  be  dainty 
corning  the  manner  of  doing  it.  There  were  a  few  select  call 
and  professions,  amongst  which  she  desired  them  to  cIm 
Leonard,  amiable  and  accommodating  as  heart  of  woman  o 
-iesire,  had  ever  declared  his  willingness  to  make  any  one  of  t 
his.  The  wig,  the  pulpit,  the  epaulettes,  the  Oovernment  Of 
possessed  equal  charms  fur  this  young  man,  and  had  all  been  ei 
obtainable,  the  sole  difficulty  would  have  lain  in  an  mbcamu 
ehaia.  Unfortunately  there  was  another  and  more  stapend 
obstacle, — 

"  uzia  figara  inf ame, 
Che  porta  acritto  lulla  fronte  Esame." — 

That  formidable  word  signified  to  Leonard's  ears  nothing  I 
a  slough  of  despond,  through  which  there  was  no  passing ;  and  I 
hardworking  coaches  who  had  been  employed  upon  his  edacati( 
had  at  length  given  up  in  despair,  and  resigned  him  totusfi 
and  the  cottage  ornee.  Being  easy-tempered  and  unambitioi 
he  had  not  taken  his  failure  to  heart ;  and,  for  a  little  while  af 
his  final  relinquishment  of  study,  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  idlene 
and  played  with  cordial  goodwill  the  rdle  of  a  nice  young  man  al 
croquet  party,  and  an  ever-available  beau  at  a  dance.  H 
Dallocourt's  cottage  was  situated  in  a  retired  village,  as  reoM 
fix)m  the  busy  haunts  of  men  sla  village  well  could  be ,  but  8oci( 
was  not  wholly  unattainable,  and  the  despised  little  pony  b 
trotted  miles  and  miles  upon  its  master's  journeys  of  pleara 
These,  however,  were  few  and  fax  between,  and  Leonard, 
degrees,  grew  weary  and  dissatisfied,  and  found  his  time  ha 
heavily  upon  his  hands. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  backwoods/'  he  would  say,  after  ^ 
haberdashery  talk  had  been  disposed  of.  "  I  shall  go  to  the  ba( 
woods,  and  farm.  A  strong  young  fellow  like  me  can  make 
mint  of  money  in  no  time  by  farming  in  the  backwoods." 

Then  his  mother  would  speak   of  the  savages   that  infos 
those   regions,  and  allude  to  horrible  tales  she  had  read  of 
£ate  of  imprudent  settlers ;  but  Leonard  laughed  such  aigume 
to  scorn,  and  talked  hard  and  fast  about  purchasing  land  fir 
Oovernment.     One  day  his  aunt  almost  offended  him. 

*'  You  will  never  do  it,"  said  she.     ''  Tou  are  a  great  deal 
particular  about  your  dinner  to  go  into  a  savage  country." 

'*  Dinner  ! "  cried  Leonard,  in  accents  of  the  utmost  diidai 
**  I  should  shoot  wild  beasts  and  eat  them,  aiid  leave  the  pao] 
at  hoim  tp  talk  about  their  dinners," 
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So  persoTeringly  did  be  pursue  this  theme,  which  appeared  to 
ium  on  the  whole  preferable  to  haberdashery,  that  Mrs.  Dallocourt 
^an  to  feel  rather  alarmed.  She  spoke  upon  the  subject  to  a 
friend  of  the  £Eimily,  and  anxiously  requested  advice. 

''If  only  he  could  have  an  occupation,"  she  said,  ''it  would  be 
Bocb  a  blessing  to  him  and  to  all  of  us  I  The  very  mention 
of  that  odious  Far  West  sends  a  shudder  through  my  whole 
frame." 

"There  are  many  other  things  to  be  done  in  this  world," 
replied  the  friend  of  the  family,    *' besides   furming  in  the  Far 


"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Dallocourt,"  but  then  there  are  so 
many  amongst  them  which  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  Leonard 
to  do.  And  yet  he  is  so  unsettled  and  so  anxious  to  be  doing 
something.  He  actually  talks  of  going  into  some  horrid  busine&s ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  qUite  absurd." 

"I  don't  see  the  absurdity  of  it,"  observed  the  friend  of  the 
&mily.  '^  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  about  the  best  thing  he  could 
poedbly  do.  And  in  the  choice  of  a  business  I  should  recommend 
(frogs.  Drugs,  properly  mana^^,  pay  uncommonly  well,  and  co 
<ioe8 grease;  but,  of  the  two,  I  should  recommend  drugs." 

After  that,  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  nose  went  up  to  an  immeasurable 

lit,    and  she    asked  no  more  advice  of  the   friends  of   the 


It  was  not  long  subsequent  to  this  notable  dialogue,  that 
bonard  drove  his  aunt  to  the  railway  station :  and  then  his  time, 
tbich,  during  her  brief  visit,  he  had  killed  with  comparative 
^  grew  as  heavy,  and  as  tiresome,  and  as  obstinately  tenacious 
of  life  as  ever. 

One  morning,  having  nothing  else  wherewith  to  occupy  him. 
^,  he  went  on  an  errand  for  his  mother's  cook.  That  estimable 
toman  wanted  currants,  and  Leonard  volunteered  to  walk  a  mile- 
^-a.half  to  order  them. 

"I  shall  be  back  by  one  o'clock,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  just 
'^^  starting ;  but  one  o'clock  came,    and  two,  and  three,  and 
w,  and  still  no  Leonard  appeared. 
Mrs.  Dallocourt  grew  a  little  fidgety. 

*' What  can  possibly  have  detained  him?"  thought  she;  and 
^  eyes  wandered  down  the  road  much  oftener  than  was  their 
vont  in  the  direction  from  which  the  currants  had  already  come. 

At  half.past  four  Leonard  walked  into  the  cottage,  safe  and 
•oimd,  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  her  cuiiosity. 

''I have  been  lunching  with  Squire  Dobson,"  said  he.  "He 
^^Httook  me  on  the  road  home ;  at  least,  his  bat  did  ;  and  then  I 
toiaed  tound  and  met  bin)/ ' 
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Mrs.  Dalloconrt,  with  a  look  of  excessive  mystifica 
quested  to  be  farther  enlightened. 

''I  was  walking  along,"  said  Leonard,  "thinkij 
nothing  in  particular,  and  I  had  just  got  as  far  as  the  t 
hilL     The  wind  was  blowing  like  Old  Nick,  and 

''Like  whatT'  asked  Mrs.  Dallooourt,  who  never  coi 
understanding  any  vulgar  or  diabolical  allusions.  ''  Hoiv 
say  the  wind  was  blowing,  Leonard  !" 

*'  The  wind  was  blowing  like  anything  you  please,  a 
walking  along,  thinking  about  nothing,  when,  all  of  a  & 
felt  something  knock  against  ray  heels  ;  and,  at  the  same 
heard  a  fellow  shouting  out  behind  me,  ^  Hallo,  there ! 
hat,  will  you !'  So  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  hat  on  the 
and  before  I  could  catch  hold  of  it,  off  bolted  the  thing  ii 
me;  at  least,  it  was  behind  me  then,  because,  you  si 
turned ;  and  Mr.  Dobson  was  in  front  of  me,  puffing  and 
up  the  hill  like  a  panting  hippopotamus.  '  Confound  yc 
he ;  *  why  don't  you  catch  my  hat !'  Well,  I  thought 
remarkably  uncivil  in  his  way  of  talking,  but  it  is  an  ag{ 
thing  to  have  one's  hat  blown  off  in  that  way.  I  had  \ 
fellow-feeling  for  him,  because  mine  had  played  me  just 
trick  a  little  time  before,  and  a  fine  chase  I  had  had  !  i 
see,  Mr.  Dobson  is  so  fat,  and  it  is  so  difficult  for  him 
and  there  was  no  one  but  I  to  help  him.  So,  round 
again,  and  set  off  full  tilt  after  the  hat.  It  was  goi 
the  hill  by  that  time,  and  was  running  along  at  a  ] 
rate.  There  is  a  pond  thereabouts,  you  know,  at  th 
the  road,  and  the  Squire  was  in  an  awful  fright  lest  : 
&11  in.  '  I  know  it  will  be  in  before  you  can  catc 
kept  shouting  out.     '  I  am  quite  positive  it  will !' 

'''No  fear,'  cried  L  'I  am  not  going  to  bd  outri: 
hat.'  And  I  caught  the  thing  before  it  got  to  the  pond,  i 
it  to  him  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

"Well done!"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  "You  did  ti 
nicely,  Leonard.     And  what  did  Mr.  Dobson  say  ?" 

"  He  began  to  abuse  the  hat  first,  and  the  man  that 
and  the  place  it  was  made  at,  and  everything  connected 
and  then  he  grumbled  away  at  the  wind  ;  and  after  that  it 
to  him  to  say,  '  Thank  you  !'  to  me." 

"  I  think,"  observed  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  "that  that  ougi 
occurred  to  him  before.  And,  pray,  did  he  apologise  for 
unceremonious  mode  of  address  t" 

"  Not  he ;  I  believe  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  But 
up  for  it  by  asking  me  to  lunch  ;  and  a  very  good  lund 
and  some  firi9t.rate  wine.  And  Mrs.  Dobson  inquired  for  jmi 
and  desired  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  yom" 
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Jfre.  Dallooourt  smiled  sneeringly — bo  sneeringly  that  it  might 
6  nil  she  sneiBrM— and  shrugged  her  shoulders  i  la  Frangaise,    ^ 

''fieally,"  said  she  ''  that  is  a  very  unwonted  piece  of  attention 
I  Krs.  Dobeon's  part,  and  I  must  say  altogether  superfluous, 
leing  that  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  she  has  declined  to  pay 
B  the  common  civility  of  a  call,  those  kind  remembrances  of  hers 
igbt  more  consistently  have  remained  unsent.'* 

^  But,  mother,  she  spoke  about  that ;  she  made  a  regular  little 
each  about  it,  she  laid  all  the  blame  upon  her  health,  and  I  am 
P&  she  looks  poorly  enough.  She  says  that  she  is  so  delicate, 
d  so  troubled  with  nerves'and  so  forth,  that  she  is  not  fit  to  go 
it  anywhere,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  her  friends'  society  is  too 
nch  for  her  to  bear." 

A  mocking  and  meaning  laugh  broke  from  Mrs  Dallocourt's  lips. 

"I  am  quite  sure  it  is  true,"  said  Leonard,  chivalrously  speak- 
g  up  for  the  Squire'b  lady.  But  there  was  no  pause  in  his 
other's  laughter. 

*'WelV  continued  he,  ''I  don't  know  what  on  earth  you  are 
Qghing  at.  All  I  can  tell  you,  is  that  she  did  not  even  sit  at 
«  luncheon. table  like  other  folks,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  upon 
«8o&  all  the  time ;  and  the  tiny  little  bit  of  chicken  she  ate  was 
lite  distressing  to  look  at." 

"Pooh,  pooh  1"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  'Uhat  was  only  because 
A  had  breakfasted  so  late.  And  as  for  being  obliged  to  lie  on 
«  sofa,  nothing  obliges  her  but  her  own  hypochondriacal 
acies.  If  Hufferton  Hall  were  to  catch  fire  you'd  see  she  would 
■7  soon  jump  up,  and  be  no  more  an  invalid  than  anyone  else." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  won't  catch  fire,"  observed  Leonard. 
It  would  be  a  very  bad  job,  you  know  ;  and  if  it  were  only  for 
Im  take  of  getting  Mrs.  Dobson  off  her  sofa,  I  hardly  think  it 
'^  be  worth  while.     You  don't  want  it  to  catch  fire,  do  you  ?" 

"Of  course,  I  don't,"  answered  Mrs.  Dallooourt  with  a  snap  ; 
'o&ly  I  have  no  patience  with  such  lackadaisical  nonsense.  But 
[0  oa.    What  did  you  do  after  luncheon  ?' ' 

"Ohy  we  walked  about  the  garden  and  the  park,  and  so-forth. 
^toaki  have  gone  sooner,  but  the  Squire  seamed  to  have  a  mind 
^riK>w  me  about;  and  then  we  went  indoors  again  and  drank 
*^  tea  and  looked  at  some  green  lizards." 

l(n.  Dallocourt's  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  and  she 
•*  bolt  upright  in  her  chair. 

"Owen lizards !"  cried  she ;  *'  they  are  great  curiosities." 
**They  are  very  ugly  ones,"  said  Leonard.     **  They  were  poked 
*^T  into  a  comer  of  a  room  in  a  glass  case,  and  I  asked  what  they 
^"^^'i  and  so  Mr.  Dobson  pulled  the  case  out  for  me  to  look  at,  and 
^^4  me  whether  I  didn't  think  them  beauties." 
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''I  hope  you  said  that  you  did,**  remarked  Mrs.  DaU 
'^  You  would  have  shown  very  bad  taste  had  you  said  ao 
else/'. 

^'Then  I  must  have  showo  abominably  bad  taste,"  re 
Leonard,  "  and  so  must  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  for  we  all 
that  they  were  the  ugliest  creatures  breathing.  I  said  it  iii 
sort  of  half-expressed  fashion,  and  then  he  burst  out  laughii 
said  it  plainly  ;  and  Mrs.  Dobson  said  that  she  had  put  them 
comer,  on  purpose  that  she  might  not  see  so  much  of  them,  s 
told  me  that  she  should  be  thankful  if  they  were  to  cease  \a 
but  that  she  hoped  they  wouldn't  die  in  her  possession,  i 
that  it  would  be  bad  for  her  nerves,  and  then  she  asked 
knew  anybody  who  would  like  to  have  them.     I  said  not" 

^*  Oh,  Leonard  I"  cried  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  in  accents 
utmost  vexation,  *^  if  those  swine  don*t  appreciate  their  pea 
might  have  known  that  your  mother  would." 

''  What's  this  about  pigs  and  pearls?*'  asked  Leonard,  : 
at  his  mother's  sudden  vehemence.  ''  These  things  that  \ 
speaking  of  were  green  lizards.*' 

''They  were  pearls  before  swine,*'  cried  Mrs.  Dallocou 
speaking  with  unusual  energy.  "  I  beg,  Leonard,  that  y 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  Mr.  DobsoD 
should  very  much  like  to  have  them.  I  only  wonder  that ; 
not  say  so  to-daj." 

'*  1  wish  to  goodness  you  bad  mentioned  it  before,"  ai 
Leonard.  **  How  was  I  to  know,  that  you  would  like  th< 
things?  Don't  you  think,  you  had  better  drive  over  your» 
ask  for  them!" 

*^I  should  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,"  retam( 
Dallocourt,  with  immense  dignity.  '*  It  is  Mrs.  Dobson*8 
call,  and  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  transgi 
rules  of  etiquette  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  lizards." 

''You  called  them  pearls  just  now,"  observed  Leonard. 

'•  I  spoke  figuratively,*'  explained  Mrs.  Dallocourt  with  i 
ing  majesty  ;  "'  but  had  they  been  indeed  pearls  the  case  wc 
have  been  different.  It  would  ill  become  the  daughtc 
distinguished  house,  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  Dalloo 
beg  for  pearls  in  the  drawing-room  of  any  gentleman  in  E 
and  least  of  all  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  Dobson,  whose  ai 
is  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  our  own,  although  advoi 
advantages  of  money  and  lands  may  cloth  him  with  a  su] 
superiority." 

Leonard  laughed.      The  sense  of  the  overwhelming  dii 
his  family  weighed  less  heavily  upon  him  than  upon  hii  oaoi 

**  But  as  fiur  as  you  are  concerned,"  pursued  Mm.  DaU 
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**ii  is  quite  another  thing.  You  have  just  been  hospitably  enter- 
iftioed,  and  I  must  say  very  properly  treated  at  Hufferton  Hall,  and 
here  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not  call  there  to- 
wrrow,  or  the  next  day,  and  just  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  know 
lat  your  mother  has  a  finer  appreciation  than  they  have  of  the 
iriosities  of  which  they  happen  to  be  in  possession." 

Leonard  demurred  a  good  deal,  for  the  task  was  a  somewhat 
stasteful  one ;  but  his  natural  amiability  overcame  every  scruple, 
d  the  coveted  lizards  were  transferred  to  the  cottage  amee  before 
at  week  was  over. 

"And  now,  mother,"  cried  he  when  the  case  containing  them 
d  been  installed  in  its  appointed  place,  "  Squire  Dobson  has  paid 
I  very  well  for  that  race  after  the  hat^  and  I  think  we  may  consider 
e  debt  cancelled." 

Mrs.  Dallooourt  said,  **  What  an  idea!"  and  furthermore, 
pressed  her  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  debt  contracted^  and 
at  the  catching  of  Mr.  Dobson* s  hat  was  a  piece  of  ordinary 
olity  that  required  no  recompense  but  thanks.  **But  still," 
Qtinued  she,  "  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dobson  should  not  be 
riltoyou  in  return." 

**  He  has  been  civil  to  me,"  returned  Leonard ;  **  and  he  has 
^n  you  these  green  abominations.  What  more  can  you  possibly 
pect  from  him  t" 

"He  might  let  50U  have  the  shooting  over  Koughborough 
tfm,"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt ;  "  and  unless  you  are  very  foolish 
deed  you  will  ask  him  for  it." 

"Free!"  demanded  Leonard,  apparently  too  much  taken  by 
rprise  to  frame  even  a  moderately-sized  phrase.  Whereupon 
I  mother  curtly  inquired  whether  he  thought  she  could  afford  to 
y  for  it 

Leonard  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  «aying,  "  Of  course  not," 
d  cogitated  for  a  while  upon  the  new  idea. 

"He reserves  that  shooting  for  himself,"  he  said  at  length. 

"He  reserves  it  for  his  son,"  retorted  Mrs.  Dallocourt;  "and 
Bing  that  Mr.  Peter  Dobson  is  away  from  Hufferton,  and  not 
cdy  to  return  for  many  months,  I  don't  see  what  pleasure  it  can 
«ably  affi)rd  him.  Meantime,  there  are  plenty  of  partridges 
aning  wild  at  Kou  j^hborough ;  and  reason  and  common-sense 
ke  point  you  out  as  the  proper  man  to  shoot  them." 
Now,  Leonard  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  his  mother's 
iposition  squared  uncommonly  well  with  his  own  inclinations; 
;  he  was  a  modest  young  man,  and  bis  modesty  suggested  diffi. 
lies. 

**  I  suppose  Mr.  Dobson  understands  reason  and  common-sense, 
fall  as  we  dO|"  replied  he ;  **  and  perhaps  he  has  other  views. 
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He  never  said  a  word  about  the  farm  at  Koaghborongh,  alfl 
he  told  me  that  he  should  ask  me  to  some  shooting  parties  a 
Hall." 

"  He  told  you  that  he  should  ask  you/'  repeated  Mrs.  I) 
court.  *'That  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  were  not  1 
unless  you  were  asked.  It  would  have  been  more  civil  of 
Dobson  if  he  had  said,  'Come  over  and  shoot  whenever  you  pie 
However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  say  that,  the  next  best  t 
would  have  been,  '  Eoughborough  Grange  is  not  far  from  your  b 
I  hope  you  will  shoot  there  whenever  you  feel  inclined.' " 

*'  liwould  have  been  a  pretty  speech,"  returned  Leonard ;  *' 
I  should  have  listened  to  it  with  great  pleasure.  But,  yoa 
Squire  Dobson  did  not  thmk  proper  to  make  it" 

••  Very  likely  he  forgot,"  returned  Mrs.  Dallocourt ;  "  and  1 
would  be  no  harm  in  your  jogging  his  memory." 

So  Leonard,  urged  on  by  his  mother,  did  jog  Squire  Doh 
memory,  and  obtained  leave  to  make  havoc  amongst  the  Ko 
borough  birds  whenever  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  an  instan 
liberality  on  Mr.  Dobson*  s  part  that  was  hardly  appreciated 
should  have  been  by  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  cottage. 

''  He  could  not  have  done  otherwise,"  said  she,  which 
obviously  not  the  case.  But  Leonard,  engrossed  with  lus 
amusement,  thought  it  needless  to  argue  the  matter.  His 
passed  more  pleasantly^  and  more  quickly  than  before ;  and  allui 
to  haberdashery  and  the  Far  West  fell  less  and  less  frequently 
his  lips. 

Mrs.  Dallocourt,  pleased  with  the  cessation  of  these  hated  \a 
and  with  the  employment  that  her  son  had  found,  felt  her  ani 
decrease,  and  her  hopes  and  ambition  rise;  and  while  Leu 
blazed  away  at  Squiro  Dobson's  game,  and  the  green  lizards  di 
and  prospered  satisfactorily,  she  sat  working  at  her  pretty  m 
table,  and  built  delightful  castles  in  Spain.  Sometimes  they  ' 
for  Elsie,  the  frolicsome  child  at  her  feet — sometimes  for  hwyoax 
son,  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy — sometimes  for  hir 
elder  daughters,  who  were  finishing  their  education  at  a  fin 
school ;  but  the  loftiest,  the  pleasantest,  the  completest  ch&tc 
the  edifices  whose  realisation  she  most  aidently  desiredi  upon  m 
construction  the  riches  of  her  imagination  were  lavished, 
all  for  Leonard,  her  first  born.  It  was  for  him  she  plotted 
planned  while  she  guided  her  needle  mechanically  througk 
appointed  course,  and  set  off  the  Royal  Arms  with  a  baokgn 
of  sea-green  wool.  For  the  generality  of  pedestrians,  Koughbon 
Grange  was  within  walking  distance  of  the  cottage  omie^  beti 
which  and  Hufferton  Hall  were  three  good  milea  at  leaeti  aic 
tiyo  places  were  situated  on  opposite  side^.of  the<x>ttago. 


lUloeoart,  looking  up- from  the  licm  and  the  unicorn,  from  the 
crown,  the  Aom  9M  and  the  rest,  would  cast  her  eyes  sometimes 
tiuoHgh  the  north  window  in  the  direction  of  Hufferton,  sometimes 
through  the  south  window  in  the  direction  of  Koughboiough,  and 
the  magic  wand  of  fiEmcy  would  be  more  active  than  the  needle  of 
niliiyi     In  spite  of  that  adventure  with  the  hat,  and  the  subse. 
quent, present  ot  lizards,  in  spite  too,  of  Leonard's  occa<uonal  presence 
at  shooting  parties  at  Hufferton,  there  had  been  of  late,  no  neigh. 
.     boofflyi  intercourse  betwixt  Mrs.  Dobson  and  herself.     **  Give  my 
I    kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Dobson,*'  she  had  said  to  her  son  when 
he  went  upon  that  errand  concerning  the  Koughborough  partridges, 
■  sad  thank  her  for  her  pretty  gift.     I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  tender  her  my  thanks  in  person.      They  were  only  cast-off 
tMHireSy  and  it  is  her  turn  to  call." 

"  I  am  80  glad  that  she  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
drive  over/*  observed  Mrs.  Dobson  to  her  husband  after  the  message 
hid  been  delivered.  *<  And,  indeed,  if  she  had  1  don't  think  I 
i^oold  possibly  have  seen  her.  Mrs.  Dallocourt  is  a  very  admirable 
VOBum,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  a  lady  of  good  family ;  but  in  the 
ddicate  state  of  my  nerves  she  is  really  more  than  I  can  stand." 
And  so  the  valetudinarianism  of  the  lady  at  the  Hall  and  the  pride 
riiftfae  lady  at  the  cottage  combined  to  place  a  gulf  between  them 
"Vlucb  neither  attempted  to  cross.  But  none  the  less  uniformly  on 
ttai  account  did  Mrs.  Dallocourt  choose  Hufferton  Hall  for  the 
fcandatum  of  her  castles  in  Spain. 


In  the  meanwhile   the    autumn    passed    away.     The   winter 

aiiived^  and  with  them  came  the  Christmas  festivities. 
Hie  Christmas  festivities  at  Hufferton  Hall  were  not,  however, 
to  speak  of,  and  what  there  were  were  entirely  confined  to  the 
There  the  crackling  yule-log  might  be  surrounded  by  a 
kad  of  merrymakers,  and  the  festive  viands  consumed  with 
kaoui ;  but  the  Squire  snored  before  the  roaring  fire  as  indifferently 
%  before  the  fire  of  another  season^  and  Mrs.  Dobson  professed  her- 
adf  tired  of  turkeys,  and  declared  her  utter  inability  to  try  the 
)faua.puddii^.  No  fresh  and  joyous  faces  enlivened  the  spacious 
no  merry  voioes^  no  peals  of  laughter,  were  heard  upon  the 
lake ;  the  Squire  caught  a  bad  cold,  the  lady's-maid  caught 
\  thereby  greatly  irritating  her  mistress,  and  the  latter  end 
nf  the  old  year  and  the  opening  weeks  of  the  new  saw  Hufferton 
•t  lis  dnllett  and  worst.  At  the  cottage  om4e  things  were  a  trifle 
htta ;  but  it  was  at  the  houses  of  the  neighbours,  the  houses  to 
vhiob  {mnds  and  relatives  were  flocking,  to  which  sons  and 
dmgbtaffB  were  returning,  that  the  festive  season  was  most  fully  ccle- 
hated.  Leonanl  Dallocourt  was  in  great  request.  He  was  a 
goodi  danoai;  and  a  pleasant  talker,  and  a  favourite  at  every  social 
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gathering.  The  children  liked  him,  and  no  juvenile  p 
considered  complete  unless  Elsie's  brother  were  preeei 
grown-up  people  liked  him  too  ;  and  matronly  ladies,  witl 
entertainments  upon  their  minds,  would  accost  him  in  a  < 
tiai  manner  and  commence  a  consultation  upon  the  choi 
evening.  And  nobody  enjoyed  these  entertainments  more 
than  did  Leonard  himself. 

"  Oh,  you  musn't  stop  at  home  to-night,"  he  said,  on< 
his  mother  as  they  sat  talking  after  a  late  breakfast  '^  Tl 
claves'  parties  are  always  jolly,  and  this  one  is  to  be  a  re 
They  have  engaged  capital  musicians,  I  l^now,  and  there  a 
to  be  plenty  of  nice  people.  You  will  hear  no  end  of  goc 
feel  as  merry  as  a  cricket !" 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  feel  as  merry  as  a  cricket,"  n 
Mrs.  Dallocourt,  "  but  when  one  has  to  ride  seven  miles  ii 
pony.carriage  for  that  purpose,  and  seven  miles  back  i^ 
wards,  the  pleasure  of  the  thing  is  rather  overshadowed, 
cannot  undertake  it,  Leonard.  I  have  done  four  dan 
Christmas,  besides  three  juvenile  parties,  and  a  couple  of 
meetings,  and,  indeed,  I  can  do  no  more.  You  must  g< 
Hawclaves'  by  yourself." 

So  Leonard,  though  dutifully  sorry  that  his  mother  si 
deprived  of  what  he  esteemed  an  enviable  pleasure,  resigned 
to  the  anticipation  of  a  solitary  drive. 

''  It  is  lucky  that  you   were  not   inclined   to   go,  d 
he  observed,  when   the  little  family  assembled  at  their 
meal.     "  Dobbin  has  had  so  much  work  to  do  lately  that 
fallen  quite  lame,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  used." 

Dobbin  was  tlie  unpretentious  title  that  Leonard  had  b 
upon  the  pony,  but  to  Mrs.  Dallo court's  ears  this  name  w; 
liarly  objectionable.  She  was  desirous  that  all  her  surro 
should  be  as  elegant  and  as  ])retty  as  possible  ;  and  if  now  ai 
owing  to  the  crabbedness  of  fortune,  some  few  things  woul 
into  her  possession  which  could  not  be  said  to  answer 
description,  then  it  was  her  custom  to  give  them  pre 
elegant  names,  and  thus  in  some  sort  to  varnish  over  their 
Now,  her  pony  was  a  particularly  ugly  one ;  she  knew 
was  ugly,  and  Leonard  knew  it,  and,  in  fact,  its  ugliness  n 
apparent  and  obtrusive  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute. ; 
{he  more  strenuously  on  that  account  did  Mrs.  Dallocoui 
upon  an  euphonious  appellation.  She  called  the  animal  A 
not  from  any  supposed  resemblance  to  that  illustrious  gen 
simply  because  the  sound  pleased  her,  and  she  requested  he 
call  it  so  too ;  but  Leonsurd,  yielding  and  acoommodating 
generally  was,  never  could  educate  his  lips  or  his  inclinatk 
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the  ezceediog  elegance  of  that  title.  ''Why  won't  Dobbin  do!" 
said  he,  '*  the  creature  looks  exactly  like  a  Dobbin.*'  And  Dobbin 
lie  called  it  perpetually,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance.  The  pony 
was  steady  and  strong,  and  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  appreciation  of  its 
merits  was  too  high  to  allow  ber  to  part  with  it ;  so  she  retained  it 
in  her  possession  in  spite  of  its  ugliness  and  its  name  continued,  a 
subject  of  variance  between  mother  and  son. 

'*  Dobbin  has  fallen  lame,"  announced  Leonard,  "and  is  not 
fit  to  be  used." 

"If  you  mean  the  pony,"  returned  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  **  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  it."  And  then  she  proceeded  to  put 
divers  questions  respecting  the  mode  of  its  cure,  and  the  probable 
duration  of  its  incapacity. 

"  And,  pray,"  she  asked,  when  these  queries  had  been  satisfied, 
*'how   do  you    propose    to    go    to   the    Hawclaves'   dance   this 
•  evening?" 

"  I  am  going  with  the  Melburns,"  said  Leonard.  *'  I  met 
Frank  Melbum  this  morniag,  and  told  him  about  Dobbin,  and  he 
agreed  to  pick  me  up  on  the  road.  He  is  going  in  a  dog-cart  with 
his  brothers,  and  I  am  to  have  the  fourth  seat." 

Mr.  Melburn  was  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  his  three  sons, 
clever,  stolid  young  men,  the  envy  of  all  papas  and  mammas  who 
had  sons  destined  for  professions,  were  at  home  for  brief  holidays. 
They  took  their  pleasure  in  a  serious,  business-like  manner,  con- 
acientioasly  endeavouring  to  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily  at  all 
dances  and  nther  entertainments  to  which  they  might  be  invited  by 
their  father's  friends.  Notwithstanding  these  efiforts,  they  were 
less  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  than  Leonard  Dallocourt.  Mrs. 
Dallocourt  gave  her  shoulders  a  contemptuous  shrug  as  she  listened 
to  her  son's  reply. 

"  Lively  company  !"  she  remarked,  "  You  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  alone  with  Alighieri." 

But  Leonard  did  not  like  to  hear  his  friends  so  slightingly 
spoken  of. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  mother.  Frank  Melburn  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  fellow,  and  no  more  are  the  others;  they  can  talk  very 
entertainingly,  when  they  please,  and  be  much  more  worth  listening 
to  than  others  who  talk  faster.  I  assure  you  they  are  much  better 
company  than  you  take  them  for  I" 

**  They  might  easily  be  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  and  gave  a 
sarcastic  little  laugh.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  scattering  her 
ridicule  broadcast  amongst  all  her  acquaintance,  and  these  highly 
meritorious  young  men  invariably  had  their  full  share. 

'*  Well,"  said  Leonard,  who  saw  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in 
pursuing  the  subject  furtheTi  '*  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you ;" 
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and  his  mother  looked  up  in  expectation.  ^*  Miss  Dobson  oiOM 
home  unexpectedly  last  week,  and  is  going  to  be  at  the  Haw. 
claves'  to-night  1" 

At  this  announcement  a  remarkable  change  came  over  Ik 
Dallocourt's  countenance.  Her  eyes  opened  vnder  than  was  their 
wont,  unaccustomed  wrinkles  appeared  upon  her  forehead,  her  lip 
were  parted,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  ;  there  was  not  a  featue 
of  the  handsome  and  haughty  fieuse  uninfluenced  by  the  genenl 
commotion. 

"Leonard,"  she  said,  after  a  short  interval  of  consideration, 
'^  I  must  go  to  that  party,  too.  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Mis 
Dobson  t" 

It  was  Leonard's  turn  to  l>e  surprised  then ;  and  he  stared  in 
blank  astonishment. 

"  How  on  earth  are  you  going  to  get  there!"  he  inquired; 
''  and  why  are  you  so  specially  anxious  to  see  Miss  Dobson  \  Shi 
is  not  such  a  very  interesting  young  person." 

'*She  is,  I  think  as  interesting  as  most  young  people,"  le* 
torted  Mrs.  Dallocourt)  '*  and  certainly  more  interesting  than  a  good 
many.  She  is  Mr.  Dobson's  only  daughter  ;  and  he  has  hot 
one  son."  '| 

Leonard  was  silent ;  marvelling  within  himself  why  his  mother 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  last  two  statementi 
That  Miss  Dobson  and  her  brother  were  the  only  children  of  the 
squire  of  that  name,  was  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact  thai 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of  disputing,  and  its  formal  proclamation  upon 
the  present  occasion  appeared  to  him  an  incomprehensible  work  of 
supererogation. 

**Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  little  while,  "she  certainly  is  Mr. 
Dobson's  only  daughter ;  and  she  is  very  much  like  him  in  the    . 
face.     I  can't  say  what  she  is  like  in  other  respects,  because  ibt  \ 
hardly  ever  speaks,      She  doesn't  dance  very  well ;  the  Squire 
don't  dance  at  all." 

*' As  for  the  Squire's  dancing,"  cried  Mrs.  Dalloooart  a  littb 
impatiently,^*'  that  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question.  I  wiih» 
L^nard,  you  would  learn  to  talk  relevantly." 

"If  I  knew  what   the  question  was,"  replied  Leonaid  wiA  ' 
placidity,  '*  I  would  endeavour  to  talk  relevantly  to  it     What  ii 
the  question  ?" 

Mrs.  Dallocourt  looked  rather  puzzled.  ^ 

' '  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  particular  questbn, ' '  ahe  Mid  rk  -^ 
length.      '*  But  I  tell  you,  Leonard,  I  must  go  to  the  Hawdaviir 
to-night.     I  am  quite  determined  about  it.     It  is  a  long  wlula 
since  I  have  seen  Miss  Dobson  to.  speak  to,  and  I  should  like  to  reiiM 
our  acquaintance ;  and  as  these  Chhstmas  entenainmenta  miiatba 
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rerjr  nearly  orer  by  this  time,  Meinof  that  Christmas  day  fell  some- 
thing  like  a  month  ago,  I  may  not  find  another  such  good  chance 
br  some  time.  I  mnst  go  to-night.  If  Alighieri  can't  take  me  I 
most  go  somehow  else.*'  And  Mrs.  Dallocourt  gave  her  head  an 
Bnergedc  toes  to  denote  the  firmness  of  her  resolution. 

"It  is  very  easy  to  say  somehow  else,**  observed  Leonard, 
"bat  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  how  somehow  else  is  to  be.  This  is  a 
hwj  day  with  the  people,  and  there  is  no  animal  in  tue  place  that 
I  know  of,  either  to  be  borrowed  or  hired.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
known  beforehand  what  a  fix  we  should  be  in,  we  might  have  hired 
a  fly  fix>m  Ourton ;  but  it  ia  too  late  for  that  now.*' 

Qurton  was  the  nearest  town  to  the  cottage  amSe^  and  was  about 
eight  miles  off. 

"  It  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary,"  replied  Mrs.  Dallo- 
court ;  "  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  under  any  anxiety  about  the 
niatter  whatever.  There  will,  probably,  be  a  spare  seat  in  the 
Hufferton  carridge,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  welcome  to 
occupy  it.  It  will  be  obliged,  on  the  way  to  the  Hawclaves*,  to 
pm  within  a  few  yards  oi  our  gate,  and  it  may  as  well  stop  and 
tik»  me  in." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say,*'  said  Leonard, ''  that  you  will  stand  at 
the  gate  and  hail  the  coachman  t" 

** Of  course  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  ''  But  I  don't  see 
ihj  jou  should  not  just  walk  over  and  speak  about  it  befiiire- 
bod." 

Leonard  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  looked  sdemnly  into 
Ui  mother's  face. 

"  Mother,"  he  began,  '*  I  don't  object  to  the  walk.  Fray,  don't 
4unk  kucb  a  thing  for  a  minute.     But " 

''Oil,  for  goodness  sake  don't  look  so  grave  about  it  1"  inter- 
npted  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  ''  If  there  is  one  tlung  I  dislike  more  than 
ttother,  it  is  to  see  people  discuss  the  most  trivial  things  in  the 
vorid  with  au  air  of  ponderous  wisdom." 

Leonard  langhed,  and  took  up  his  knife  and  fork.  His  mother  was 
vridently  ''  put  out  "  just  then,  a  malady  to  which  she  was  subject 
ttintervab,  and  he  wab  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  soothe  her ;  but 
l^held  hie  own  views  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  did 
>K  keep  them  to  himself. 

'*!  won't  look  wiser  than  I  can  help,"  said  he;  '^and  it 
ortainly  is  a  'U'ivial  matter ;  but  I  think  that  we  are  inclined  to 
iDcn)adi  too  much  upon  the  Dobsons.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
Bonstantly  walking  over  to  Hufferton  to  ask  favours.  Besides,  how 
bytMi  Imow  that  there  will  be  a  spare  seat  in  the  carriage  \  They 
lay  have  firieiidB  staying  with  them  who  will  take  up  all  the 

I  I 
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''Tbey  may  have,  and  they  may  not  have/'  returned  Hn. 
Dallocoiirt ;  ''  and  the  chances  are  that  they  have  not.  As  for  these 
constant  favours  that  you  speak  of,  I  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  them.** 

''  There  were  the  lizards/*  explained  Leonard,  ^  and  there  ii 
the  shooting.** 

But  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  however,  would  listen  to  no  talk  of  linids 
or  shooting.  She  laughed  to  scorn  all  the  delicate  scruples  of  her 
son,  declared  that  Squire  Dobson  must  be  a  Qoth  and  a  snob  if  he 
declined  to  accede  to  her  request,  and  waxed  so  earnestly  and  so 
eloquently  impressive  that  Leonard  yielded,  as  he  generally  did,  and 
set  out  to  do  her  bidding. 

'*  Caroline,*'  said  Squire  Dobson  to  his  wife,  as  he  stood,  poker 
in  hand,  before  the  fire  that  evening,  "  what  do  you  think  young 
Dallocourt  came  for  to-day !" 

**  Really,  Charles,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobson  from  the  sofa,  *'  I  haie 
not  even  the  beginning  of  an  idea,  and  feel  far  too  languid  to  make 
a  suggestion.  If  it  was  about  anything  of  importance  I  beg  that 
you  will  lell  me  without  further  preface  ;  and  if  it  was  unimportanti 
pray  let  me  know  it  at  once,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  left  in 
suspense.  In  the  delicate  state  of  my  health  suspense  is  the  wont 
thing  possible." 

*'  It  was  his  mother  that  sent  him,"  pursued  the  Squire,  poking 
manfully  away  at  the  coals.     ''  I  hate  that  woman  !'* 

Mrs.  Dobson  closed  her  eyes.  She  always  did  close  hereyei 
when  anything  approaching  to  strong  language  issued  from  her 
husband's  lips. 

'*!  hate  that  woman!"  repeated  Mr.  Dobson,  as  he  settled 
himself  in  his  arm-chair.  "  She  \a  a  woman  who  would  swallov 
you  from  head  to  heels,  if  you  gave  her  but  the  tip  of  your  finger. 
I  wonder  what  she'll  be  up  to  next !  She  has  taken  to  ordering 
our  carriage  about  already !" 

*'  Ordering  our  carnage  about !"  echoed  Mrs.  Dobson  in  aoceoti 
of  unaffected  astonishment.  And  then  the  Squire  enlightened  her 
concerning  the  errand  on  which  Lieonard  had  come. 

''  Mrs.  Dobson  saw  nothing  to  be  displeased  at. 

'*  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  *'  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  Mrs  Dallo- 
court is  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  seat.  I  hope,  Charles,  you  did 
not  refuse  her." 

Mr.  Dobson  re|)lied  that  he  had  had  a  great  mind  to  doeo; 
from  which  Mrs.  Dobson  understood  that  he  had  not  done  it ;  and 
she  languidly  expressed  her  gratification. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  principies,"  continued  she,  **  never  to  refiwe 
to  do  a  kindness  to  anyone,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  myself.     Now,  the  present  occasko  is 
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list  such  a  one  as  I  like.     If  I  had  been  going  myself  this  evening 

should  have  made  a  point  of  fabricating  some  excuse,  whereby 
be  honour  of  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  company  in  the  carriage  might 
a?e  been  avoided,  even  had  there  been  room  for  her,  for  she  is  so 
verpowering  and  energetic  a  talker  that  her  society  is  more  than  I 
UL  bear  ;  but,  considering  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention 
f  goiog,  and  that  her  presence  in  the  carriage  will  make  no  manner 
fdiffiarence  to  me,  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  able  to  render  her  a 
indness !" 

**  You  talk  exactly  like  a  woman/*  replied  Mr.  Dobson  ;  '*  you 
ilk  exactly  like  a  woman ! " 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  I  do/*  replied  Mrs.  Dobson,  ''  and  I  consider 
;  a  fiact  to  be  proud  ofi  It  is  one  great  consolation  to  me  in  the 
udst  of  my  nervous  affections,  that  at  least  no  one  can  accuse  me 
f  that  departure  from  feminine  characteristics  so  prevalent  amongst 
»ne  members  of  my  sex." 

'*  Don't  you  see,"  pursued  the  Squire,  without  paying  much 
tiention  to  this  complacent  comment  on  his  reproach, ''  don't  you 
e  that  the  oftener  we  accede  to  these  cool  requests  of  hers,  the 
teller  she  will  prefer  them  I  She  is  like  the  horseleech  that  cries 
[ive,  give  !*  I  don't  care  twopence  for  the  seat ;  but  it  shows  the 
irit  of  the  woman.  And,  pray,  how  did  she  know  that  it  would 
it  be  wanted.  I  tell  you  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
Bt  time  that  she  has  served  us  so,  nor  yet  the  second.  I  have  not 
(gotten  about  those  lizards  !'* 

"I  ofEered  her  those,**  remarked  Mrs.  Dobson.  '*  And  you 
ow,  Charles,  you  were  always  railing  at  their  ugliness.'* 

This  was  true ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  grumble  at  one*s  posses. 
ns,  and  another  to  wish  to  part  with  them.  The  Squire  growled 
euily,  and  vented  his  spleen  upon  the  unoffending  coals.  The 
)en  lizards  had  been  brought  to  him  by  a  friend  after  distant 
.Tsls,  and  though  he  had  always  derided  and  railed  at  them,  as 

wife  obeervedy  he  had  viewed  them  with  a  secret  complacency, 
i  had  seen  them  conveyed  to  the  cottage  omee  with  feelings  the 
erse  of  amiable.  It  was  frx)m  the  summary  pouncing  upon  those 
)]gn  reptiles  that  arose  the  dislike  of  Mrs.  Dallocourt  that 
•ed  him  to  regard  her  simplest  action  with  an  angry  distrust, 

the  decided  expression  of  which  had  necessitated  the  closing  of 
L  Dobeon's  eyes. 


brought  on  by  a  severe  cold,  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps  fo 
many  great  and  benevolent  men  whom  he  had  called  £r 
whom  England  had  lecumt  to  love  with  a  love  that  wil 
get  cold. 

Arthur  Helps  belonged  to  an  order  of  writers  ei 
numerous  at  the  present  day,  but  rare  in  earlier  time 
whose  hearts  overflowed  with  love  for  their  fellow-men, 
fall  of  compassion  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  yearned  to 
world  better  than  they  found  it.  These  men  did  not  writ 
up  a  reputation  or  to  earn  money ;  though  both  money 
fell  abundantly  to.  their  lot.  They  were  without  part 
they  did  not  resort  to  sarcasm,  slander,  and  abuse ;  tl 
forth  their  thoughts  on  the  condition  of  the  people  a 
world,  thinking  only  of  doing  good.  They  made  ample 
for  the  weaknejises  of  human  nature,  and  while  freely  expc 
spots  in  the  economy  of  modem  society,  never  ridiculed 
were  ret^ponsible  for  these  evils,  never  blamed  the  ma 
faults  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  which  they  couaidei 
blots  on  his  character  than  essential  parts  of  it.  The 
frankly  acknowledged  how  poor  and  sinful  is  the  human  ib 
often  its  best  resolutions  end  in  empty  prayers  for  an 
bow  peculiarly  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstanceB,  tb 
of  eduoation  and  habit ;  and,  knowing  all  this,  they  he 
Uaxne,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  the  fsMilt. 
I  f-Inmieasurably  superior  u>  the  masses  of  their  con 
holding  the  broadest  and  noblest  views  about  religkm  ani 
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Thackeray,  Stanley,  Dickens,  and  many  othen  in  its  ranks,  and 
amon^  whom  he  took  so  high  a  place. 

The  most  superficial  examination  at  once  shows  the  difference 
between  Helps  and  these  generous  co-workers  of  his  and  the  great 
writers  of  the  last  century.  The  latter,  as  far  as  ability,  wit, 
kaming  and  literary  excellence  went,  were  not  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  their  successors ;  but,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  lives 
Aiej  led,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  views  then  entertained  about 
what  was  allowable  in  literature,  they  gave  the  world  books, 
Bttays,  poems  which,  with  few  exceptions,  could  not  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Kingsley  or  of  Helps.  The  group  of  distinsruished 
men  who  assisted  Addison  in  the  preparation  of  the  '*  Spectator/* 
ind  who  were  a  great  improvement  on  their  predecessors,  had  not 
Siat  sympathy  for  man,  that  tender  compassion  for  the  weak  and 
ibful,  which,  thank  Heaven,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
MJiool  of  writers.  A  hundred  years  ago  many  of  the  leading 
niters  led  lives  far  from  spotless ;  their  morals  were  bad ;  their 
dibits  dissolute.  Here  and  there  an  exception  occurs,  but  the 
ooeptions  were  very  few.  And  then,  worse  than  all,  the 
lithering  sarcasm,  the  ill-natured  invective,  the  wilful  mis. 
^presentation,  the  degrading  of  literature  from  its  high  place  to  be 
he  tool  of  party  leaders,  and  a  terrible  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
ulice  and  impiety,  gave  a  tone  to  the  writings  of  that  day  which 
[  tniBt  will  never  again  be  possible. 

Now  and  then  some  of  the  weekly  reviews  of  the  present  day 
laUish  articles  calculated  to  foment  ill-feeling,  to  loosen  the 
ands  holding  society  togetlier,  and  to  bitterly  wound  those  unfor- 
BBitee  against  whom  the  writer  discharges  his  poisoned  arrows, 
hit  these  are  quite  exceptions.  The  great  authors  of  our  genera- 
in,  who  were  the  friends  of  rich  and  poor,  were  not  cast  in  the 
MRdd  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  had  higher  aims  than  poor 
■obi  WUson  Croker. 

Arthur  Helps  was  one  oi  the  brightest  lights  in  the  modern 
rder  I  have  just  been  describing.  What  his  politics  were  I  do 
lot  know,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  tell  whether  he  had  any 
Mnies.  There  is  not  an  ill-natured  expression  in  any  of  his 
itty  woriu.  All  he  wrote  breathes  the  spirit  of  that  groat  com- 
aadment,  *^  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
mo  yon;"  and  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  looking  back  over  a 
ii  paved  in  doing  good  to  his  countrymen  and  to  all  m'^nkind,  it 
ikaid  to  believe  that  he  could  have  called  to  mind  any  sentence 
Udi  he  would  have  wished  unwritten.  He  wrote  with  such  a 
Me  of  reeponsibility  that,  had  he  written  with  the  shadow  of 
ntb  Gwar  lum,  he  oould  not  have  been  more  guarded  in  his 
xBCfd  efwwidwmte  in  the  oensuie  he  bestowed. 
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Against  him  no  one  had  a  word  to  say.  He  was  benevolen 
and  forgiving  to  a  fault.  The  many  great  men  whom  for  thirty 
years  past  he  had  seen  so  much  of,  all  appeared  to  have  regarded 
him  as  a  friend  of  that  stamp  not  everyday  met  with.  His  life  ii 
said  to  have  been  absolutely  spotless,  a  pattern  to  his  friends,  an 
example  to  the  world.  His  Queen,  who  saw  much  of  him,  and 
who  had  many  opportunities,  of  course,  of  finding  among  the  auwdi 
of  scholars,  divines,  and  statesmen,  who  surround  her  throne,  the 
be^t  and  noblest  men  of  the  day,  found  in  him  a  friend,  a  coun- 
sellor, a  comforter  whose  place  even  she  will  not  easily  fill 
Knowing  as  we  do  the  reserve  generally  exercised  in  these  matttrii 
and  the  grudging  hand  with  which  royal  favour  is  meted  out  to 
loyal  subjects,  that  notice  which,  a  few  days  after  Sir  Arthur  i 
death,  appeared  in  the  papers,  in  which  the  Queen  simply  and 
touchingly  records  her  sense  of  his  great  virtues  and  high  abilitiei, 
is  the  most  remarkable  tribute  to  his  worth  which  he  could  have 
received.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  state,  the 
leaders  of  parties,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  gmt 
professions,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  faithful  friend  and  win 
counsellor  of  his  Sovereign,  who  always  knew  that  from  him  sbt 
could  get  advice  on  which  she  could  implicitly  rely. 

Some  of  the  short  papers  which,  from  time  to  time  havt 
appeared  of  late  years  in  the  leading  magazines,  signed,  in  hit 
simple,  unobtrusive  way,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  A.  U.,  are 
most  interesting,  and  give  as  good  an  insight  into  his  heart  as  any 
of  the  more  important  works  that  have  come  from  bis  busy  pen. 
There  are  several  papers  in  which  he  has  beautifully  recorded  hie 
impressions  of  some  of  the  great  men  whom  he  had  known,  and 
who  had  preceded  him  by  a  little  space  to  the  grave.  One  on 
Lord  Clarendon,  another  on  Dickens,  and  a  third  on  Chariei 
Eingsley^  the  last  published  two  months  ago  in  ''  Macmillan,*'  ai« 
among  the  best  of  the  kind.  Inhere  is  such  a  generous  appreciatioi 
of  the  talents  of  his  friends,  such  sympathy  with  and  for  dMO, 
such  sorrow  at  the  loss  he,  in  common  with  all  England,  hid 
sustained,  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was  indeed  a 
great  and  good  man. 

What  will  be  his  position  in  English  literature  ?     What  is  the 
value  of  the  work  he  did  ?     What  are  his  books  remarkable  fori 
These  are  somewhat  di£Bicult  questions  to  answer,  though  they  ai* 
being  a^ked  on  all  hands.     And,  perhaps^  in  his  case  there  will  bti  . 
both  now  and  for  years  to  come,  more  diversity  of  opinion  thift  ■ 
usual.      It  must  be  remembered  that  his  position  was  a  nwai 
peculiar  one,  and  calculated  to  make  it  almost  impontble  fiw  bis 
t    form  and  to  express  those  clear^  well-defined,  anmiatakanUi 
oyinkms,  whiob  ^^tb^r   writers,   ipore  fortOMlaiy 
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conld  hold  and  give*"  to  the  world.  His  natural  turn  of  mind 
n»7  have  to  some  extent  influenced  the  tone  of  his  writings, 
lad  the  delicate  offices  he,  at  various  times,  {leld  mu^^t  still  more 
bave  made  him  cautions.  He  was  not  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
&  clergyman,  a  Queen's  Counsel,  a  successful  court  physician. 
He  was  not  connected  mth  any  party  in  Church  or  State,  nor  had  he 
inythin^f  to  do  with  any  great  social  or  national  organisation.  In 
early  life  he  was  the  private  secretary  of  one  distinguished  public 
Eoan  after  another;  first  of  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  MeU>ourne's 
ChaQCPllor  of  the  Exchequer,  next  of  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieu, 
tenant  of  L^land ;  then  he  held  several  delicate  and  responsible 
puts;  and  finally,  sixteen  years  ago,  he  became  Clerk  to  the 
^ri?y  Council,  a  delicate,  though  honourable  office,  bringing  him 
into  constant  contact  with  the  ablest  and  most  influentiiGd  public 
i&en  of  the  day. 

Caution  was  impressed  upon  him,  and  caution  marks  all  he 
^^vAb.  He  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing  statesmen 
(^presenting  all  colours  and  parties,  and .  thus  he  got  to  see  how 
nmdi  goodness  of  heart  and  greatness  of  intellect  there  was  in  men 
klding  radically  difierent  opinions.  Then,  again,  I  presume  he 
voQJd  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  severest  censure,  both  from 
tk  Government  and  firom  the  periodical  press,  had  he,  in  any  of 
Ut  works,  criticiBed  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  ministers, 
^ritom  he  knew  so  well,  and  of  whose  conduct,  perhaps,  few  could 
puige  better.  No  man  ever  seemed  more  closed  in,  on  every  hand, 
^  difficulties  which  would  render  success  as  a  writer  im. 
ponble,  no  man  more  cautiously  and  wisely  avoided  those  diffi. 
cdties.  In  all  estimates  of  his  abilities  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fiKtH  he  held  must  never  be  forgotten.  To  me  it  seems  that  in  it 
^must  seek  the  key  to  much  that  would  otherwise  seem  in. 
tt|dicable  in  his  style. 

An  opinion,  sometimes  expressed,  is  that  he  was  capable  of 
■onething  greater  than  anything  he  ever  accomplished.  No  one 
MuB  by  this  to  hint  that  Arthur  Helps  was  not  a  great  and 
>igiDal  writer,  still  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that, 
valuable  as  are  his  works,  full  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge  of  man- 
bid,  something  more — greater  and  more  original — might  have 
^oine  from  his  pen.  Perhaps,  had  he  retired  from  public  life  at 
iorty-five,  and  shaken  himself  altogether  free  from  the  restraints  of 
^  delicate  official  position,  he  might  have  formed  opinions  more 
Ittided,  and  written  something  more  capable  of  rousiu;^^  the  enthu- 
ittm  of  the  nation,  and  of  forcing  those  who  had  read  what  he 
id  written  to  bestir  themselves  and  to  do  somethin^z. 
Like  Kingdey  and  Thackeray,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
^  national  prejudices  and  habits.    The  good  in  other 
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nations  he  generously  admired  and  warmly  praised.  For  ezampk, 
how  kindly  he  speaks  of  the  German  people,  of  their  habits,  their 
outdoor  life,  their  ini^ocent  amusements,  their  sobriety  I  Againt 
how  passionately  he  loved  nature  in  all  her  wild,  luxunant 
beauty !  There  Is  that  well-known  passage  in  *'  Friends  in 
Council,*'  in  which  this  love  of  the  country  comes  stronirly 
out.  He  had  been  staying  in  a  continental  city  near  which, 
according  to  the  guide  books,  there  was  nothing  to  interest  the 
tourist.  But  Sir  Arthur  thought  differently.  He  left  his  carrisge 
at  the  post-house,  and  walked  into  the  p:re>it  pine  forest,  and  there 
he  was  delighted.  '*  There  was  that  almost  indescribably  soothiog 
soimd  (the  Romans  would  have  used  the  word  »««urrtu)— the 
aggregate  of  many  gentle  movements  of  gentle  creatures.  The 
birds  hopped  but  a  few  paces  off  as  I  approached  them;  the 
brilliant  butterflies  wavered  hither  and  thither  before  me ;  thde 
was  a  soft  breeze  that  day,  and  the  tall  trees  swayed  to  and  iio 
politely  to  each  other.     I  found  many  delightful  resting-places.'' 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  walk  of  literature,  b 
this,  too,  he  resembled  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  present 
day,  nor  did  he  only  take  a  lively  interest  in  those  subjects  about 
which  he  wrote.  He  was  an  enlightened  advocate  of  sanitaiy 
reform,  and  of  a  national  and  comprehensive  system  of  educatioii. 
He  was  certain  to  approve  of  anything  which  could  in  any  wiis 
make  the  lives  t)f  his  fellow-men  happier  and  more  prosperous,  sud 
raise  them  socially  and  morally. 

As  a  historian  he  can  never  rank  high.  Not  but  what  he  hsd 
thoroughly  mantered  his  subject,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  whose  exploits  he  «si 
describing ;  but  his  humane  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  loBf 
strings  of  bloody  deeds,  fierce  raids,  treacherous  reprisaU,  wUok 
form  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Amerios  hf 
the  Spaniards.  Then  Sir  Arthur  weighed  everything  so  calnly 
and  judicially,  was,  in  short,  so  afraid  of  saying  anything  whidi  VM 
not  absolutely  and  in  its  minutest  particulars  true,  that  Us 
historical  works  are  deficient  in  that  power  of  description,  thst 
admiration  for  the  personages  whose  lives  he  is  recording,  wkiA 
have  made  Prescott's  ''Conquest  of  Mexico"  so  deservedly 
popular,  and  such  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  semi-military  histoiT. 

In  another  walk — the  drama,  he  obtained  as  much  £ame  ■•  M-^ 
majority  of  writers  who  have  of  late  years  written  for  the  statfi.  > 
One  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  ''Oulita,"  a  tragedy,  pablisbed  ii> 
1858,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  There  is  something  so  graoM 
and  dignified  in  the  characters  described;  all  have  aome  msril;; 
all  are  perfectly  natural,  and  though  this  play  has  probsibly  MM 
been  acted,  and  might  not  be  %  aoeoeis,  w«r»  ii  aetadi,  b  fNali| 
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8  the  stodent   who  carefully  studies   it.     Two  songs  are 
ccd  in  the  play,  one  of  which,   ''The  End  of  the  Rebel 
Beztn's  Loyo."  is  a  charming  lyric,  and  shows  how  great 
i^d  were  Sir  Arthur's  gifts, 
alita  "  was  something  more  than  a  tragedy  intended  just  to 

or  acted,  and  then  laid  aside.  Were  anyone  to  take  up 
thur's  works,  and  to  fail  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  they 
\  be  hurriedly  read  and  at  once  forgotten,  he  would  do  the 
injustice  and  lose  the  point  of  his  works.  Sir  Arthur's 
EU«  intended  to  teach  great  moral  lessons,  to  expose  the 
I  eating  into  modem  society,  and  substituting  fresh  and 
1  eTils  for  those  which  advancing  civilisation  has   swept 

As  a  mere  narrative,  '*  Oulita  "  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
iracters  introduced.  "Oulita,"  herself,  the  "Count,"  the 
ess,"  and  the  ''Small  Wise  Man,"  cannot  fail  to  delight 
ider.  But  the  tragedy  bad  other  objects ;  it  exposes  the 
^vils  of  slavery,  and  shows  the  horrors  of  an  irresponsible, 
)  government,  with  its  machinery  of  secret  police,  and  its 
mishments. 

ive  already  referred  to  Sir  Arthur's  success  in  a  third  field 
iT% — kindly  biographical  notices  of  eminent  men  whom  he 
Bonally  known.  There  remains  a  fourth  and  last  braDch  of 
re,  the  one  in  which  his  success  was  still  greater,  and  with 
lii  reputation  will  always  be  associated.  It  is  difficult  to 
Dame  to  this  kind  of  literary  work.  Anyone  who  has  read 
Js  in  Council/'  "Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  "  Conver- 
on  War  and  General  Culture,"  will  know  their  peculiarities. 
"e  not  merely  a  succession  of  moral  essays — ^they  are  not 
» ;  but  they  really  consist  of  essays  followed  by  dialogues, 
s  is  not  all ;  the  parties  in  these  wonderful  conversations 
1,  living  persons;  each  well.defined  and  natural,  and  dis- 
led  by  little  peculiarities  which  are  unmistakeable.  The 
rho  there  converse  are  all  scholars  and  well-bred  gentlemen, 
linded,  liberal,  benevolent  men,  full  of  high  principle, 
lanly  feeling. 

it  may  be  taken  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  now  extending 
ht  or  ten  little  volumes,  was  a  work  published  in  1841,  and 
ng  sixteen  essays,  one  of  some  length,  the  remainder 
igly  short  To  this  book  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Essays 
in  the  Intervals  of  Business."     The  fifteen  short  essays  are 

written,  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 

Secrecy,  Farty.spirit.  They  are  full  of  kind  wisdom 
aghtful  reflections.  The  last  essay  is  on  "  Organisation 
y  lofey"  and  is  followed   by  an  interestii^  conversation 
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on   the   essay   itself.      That    conversation    is   in    every    reepect 
admirable,  and  showed  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  author's  mind. 

In  1847  Sir  Arthur  published  a  work  called  **  Friends  in 
Council,"  the  plan  of  which  is  singular.  The  writer  is  supposed 
to  be  an  aged  clergyman,  named  Dunsford,  who  meets  to  pass 
summer  evenings  with  two  old  college  pupils — Ellesmere,  a 
barrister  ;  and  Milverton.  The  last  reads  some  essays  of  his  own 
composition,  dealing  with  important  questions,  such  as  War, 
Hatred,  Education,  Slavery,  Population,  and  then  the  writer,  his 
friend,  and  his  old  tutor  proceed  to  discuss  the  essays.  There  is 
nothing  surely  more  touching  than  the  sweet,  mild  teoiper  of  old 
Dunsford ;  more  curious  than  the  clear^  vigorous  intellect  of 
EUesmere;  more  pleasing  than  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of 
Milverton. 

In  1850,  appeared  "  Companions  of  My  Solitude,"  in  whidi 
Sir  Arthur,  this  time  under  the  form  of  Milverton,  discusses 
some  great  social  problems.  Conversations  are  here  and  there 
introduced  between  Dunsford,  EUesmere,  and  MiWerton;  but 
the  most  striking  part  of  this  charming  work  is  the  toudiing 
account  of  a  poor  Qerman  maiden,  given  by  the  sarcastic  Sir 
John  EUesmere.  There  is  something  so  full  of  pathos  in  what  the 
great  barrister  says  that  the  object  of  the  writer,  in  introducing 
this  incident,  is  more  than  accomplished.  I  know  tew  things  mors 
beautiful  than  this  little  sketch  of  Gretchen,  the  kindly,  thought 
fill,  refined  Qerman  girl. 

Nine  years  later  Sir  Arthur  published  two  more  volumes  of 
'*  Friends  in  CouncU."  It  had  been  said  that  he  could  not  possibly 
aUow  each  personage  to  write  essays,  which  should  at  once  be  seen 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  assigned  to  the  writer.  Sir 
Arthur,  who  no  doubt  bad  seen  the  challenge  thrown  down,  we&t 
over  the  same  ground  again,  and  ran  the  tremendous  risk  of  being 
his  own  rival,  of  pushing  his  efforts  too  far.  But  such  was  tha 
force  of  his  genius  that  he  more  than  triumphed.  The  seoood 
series  of  '*  Friends  in  CoimcU  *'  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  first. 

But  Mr.  Midhurst,  a  slow  diplomatist,  is  added  to  the  group 
of  friends  who  re-appear  in  the  second  series ;  and  two  young  giib 
are  introduced — Blanche  and  Mildred,  the  cousins  ot  MUverton* 
The  essays  are  stUl  finer,  the  conversations  still  more  animatid 
than  anything  that  had  before  come  from  Sir  Arthur's  pen. 
Midhurst,  Dunsford,  iEUesmere,  each  writes  an  essay  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  man,  and  Sir  Arthur  silenced  his  critics  at  ooee 
and  for  ever. 

The  second  series  of  '*  Friends  in  Council  '*  is  also  sappoted  to 
)>•  writtun  by  Dunsfordy  who  acts  as  the  chxoniolw  of  whM  k 
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^^,  said,  and  done,  and  in  this  series  has  more  to  do  than  in  the 

former,  for  he  has  to  relate  the  incidents  of  a  continental  tour, 

which  the  whole  party  went,  as  well  as  to  recount  his  own  love 

«tory,  and  very  beautiful  the  latter  is.     The  old  clergyman  goes  a 

"^alk  with  JMildred,  and  tells  her  how  long,  lonof  years  before,  when 

lie  had  just  taken  the  highest  honours  at  the  University,  his  own 

.    "*wt  was  nearly  broken  by  a   love  disappointment.     He,    who 

seems  to  have  so  little  romance  in  him,  had  entertained  a  tender, 

i      leverent  admiration  for  a  beautiful  girl,   whom  he  hoped  to  make 

1      nis ;  but  she,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  had  set  her  heart  else- 

where,  and  not  knowing  of — perhaps,  not  even  suspecting  his  love 

«rher — told  him  that  she  was  going  to  marry  her  cousin  Henry, 

Jlildred's  fether. 

And  since  then  one  work  after  another  has  come  from  his  pen ; 

^^  esbay  after  another ;  and  he  has  again  and  again  introduced 

f^,  wise  conversations  by   an  ever-increasing  circle  of  friends 

jo  council.  Here  and  there,  in  all  his  works,  are  touching  incidents. 

^  almost  every  page  some  wise  remark,  so  full  of  truth  and 

J^ice,  delights  the  cultured  reader.     A  novel,  too — ''  Realmah,'* 

^  come  from  his  untiring  pen.   And  a  few  years  ago  he  published 

^  "Good  Words,"  a  '*  Conversation  and  a  Story/'  fully  equal  to 

^ything  he  had  ever  written.     And  quite  lately,  before  that  busy 

"^od  ceased  from  its  labour  of  love,  a  book,  **  Social  Pressure,"  has 

^n  given  to   the  world,   as   remarkable  as  any   of  its   many 

Processors. 

Sir  Arthur  is  undoubtedly  discursive,  and,  as  I  have  hinted, 
^ere  is  not  that  fierce  energy  in  any  of  his  works  which  rouses  the 
'^^ader  into  instant  action.  As  a  master  of  the  suggestive  form  of 
^^y  he  nnks  deservedly  high.  I  mean  that  his  works  abound  in 
^tenoes  containing  great  truths,  suggesting  all  manner  of 
Objects  for  reflection,  and  the  reader  every  moment  feels  tempted 
^  pause  and  think  out  for  himself  what  has  only  been 
>^ted  at. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  Sir  Arthur's  characters  may 
^  rather  wanting  in  energy  and  earnestness :  perhaps  the  conver- 
'^na  are  a  little  too  well  balanced,  the  conflict  of  opmion  not 
<i«cided  enough ;  but,  after  all,  this  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
^UuDB  be  has  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Everyone  can  take 
^anj  one  of  his  essays  and  read  it  with  deep  interest  and  great 
ftt)fit.  There  he  will  find  everything  that  can  bj  said  pro  and 
^  He  cannot  fail  to  get  good,  though  he  seems  to  be  at  liberty 
^hna  his  own  opinion;  for  Sir  Arthur,  though  writing  calmly 
^judicially,  wrote  always  so  truthfully,  was  so  free  trom  preju- 
^y  that  iu  all  hi«  works  the  truth  comes  prominently  out,   and 
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cannot  fail  to  impress  and  influence  the  reader  almost  in  spite  of 
himself. 

There  are  passages  in  this  great  man's  works  in  which  he  hmts, 
and  with  truth,  tLat  many  of  the  persons  whose  sole  object  in  life 
is  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament  might  with  advantage  be  replaced 
by  other  and  abler  men  from  the  world  of  letters.  Many  will 
wonder  whether  he,  who  knew  so  much  of  polities,  and  was  so 
generous,  would  have  succeeded  there.  Here,  in  England,  the 
laurels  which  adorn  the  great  writer's  name,  are  much  coveted, 
and  are  worth  much;  but  they  do  not  take  the  form  of  great 
Parliamentary  honours,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  illustrious  English  author  may  obtain  a  baronetcy^  or 
still  more  rarely  a  peerage,  but  he  cannot  hope  for  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  unless,  like  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lytton,  and 
Macaulay,  he  has  done  enough  in  public  life  to  entitle  him  to 
such  an  honour  irrespectively  of  literary  fame.  Whether  Helps 
would  have  made  a  good  and  energetic  Secretary  of  State  is 
doubtful,  though  he  would  have  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  many 
of  those  who  have  held  the  office.  But  he  would  have  been  an 
acquisition  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  he,  to  whose 
wisdom  and  ripe  scholarship  England  owes  ''  Friends  in  Council," 
would,  in  the  councils  of  the  natioui  have  played  an  usefol  and 
honourable  part,  and  been  guided  by  a  feeling  of  resp(»iaibilitj 
many  members  of  Parliament  know  nothing  of. 
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CHAPTEK  LV. 

''Tia  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy.*' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iL 

Mss.  NoBRiB  and  ber  children  were  assembled  in  the  dining-room 
^  the  boase  in  Georges-square,  one  bleak  snowy  morning  in 
January.  Breakfast  was  laid,  and  they  waited  only  the  appearance 
ot  the  bead  of  the  family  to  commence  their  meal.  But  as  was 
often  the  case,  JN  orris  was  late,  and  so  each  mdividnal  was  whiling 
^Way  the  time  in  his  or  ber  own  fashion. 

Mrs.  Norris  was  forwarding  preparations,  by  putting  the  sugar 
into  the  cups,  whilst  she  consulted  the  timepiece  every  minute, 
UhI  at  length  made  the  remark,  *'  I  shall  begin  breakfast  without 
rour  father,  if  he  does  not  come  soon.'* 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  Teresa  Ayleworth  came  from 
Tanner's  Close  with  her  cousin  to  his  house  in  Qeorges-square. 
Slven  then,  Mrs.  Norris  had  began  to  look  faded  and  worn  out^ 
>ui  now  she  has  aged  still  more,  and  very  quickly.  Her  face  is 
^gard  and  her  eyes  sunken  ;  she  is  very  thin,  and  has  all  the 
H^pearance  of  a  person  in  rapidly-failing  health,  her  temper^  too, 
^  become  querulous  and  peevish.  From  being  a  very  strong 
^  active  woman,  she  had  iallen,  or  was  rapidly  filing  into,  a 
lUte  of  great  weakness  and  debility;  a  consummation  probably 
Wought  about  by  more  causes  than  one :  successive  losses  of  her 
diildreni  except  Mark,  added  to  her  voluntary  severe  labours  in  the 
eMue  of  science,  when  travelling  about  the  wildest  and  remotest 
tgou  with  her  husband,  and  continued  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather,  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  were  at  length  working 
fatal  effects  on  her  cpnstitution,  though  Norrix  himuself  was,  as  usual, 
the  last  u>  perceive  it. 

Floii^  now  a  fine  tall  girl  of  two  and  twenty,  was  scanning  the 
uuucal.inteUi||;8fice  in  the  pages 'of  the  ScoUman,  which  always 
Muoasad  the  ^{reatest  interest  £br  her. 
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Oliver  WiW  exhibiting  a  pair  of  skates  to  Mark,  and  announcing 
his  intention  of  going  to  Duddingston  Loch  that  afternoon ;  and  the 
two  youngest  members  of  the  family,  Peter  and  Thomas,  were 
gazing  with  delight  at  the  white  snow-drifts  in  the  square,  and 
promising  themselves  a  fine  game  of  snowball  when  they  came 
from  the  High  School. 

At  length  Norris  made  his  appearance,  little  changed  in  the 
five  years  that  had  gone  by,  only  that  he  looked  more  weather. 
beaten,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  more  slovenly  in  his  attire.  Under  hii 
left  arm  he  carried  two  or  three  books,  which  he  still  retained  in 
the  same  place,  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table ;  silentlj 
took  the  cup  of  tea  which  his  wife  had  passed  to  him,  with  hii 
right  hand,  gazing  straight  before  him  with  a  pre-occupied  look, 
and  seaming  absorbed  in  meditation  of  a  not  very  pleasing  kind. 

Mark  and  Oliver  exchanged  glances  and  smiled,  as  thef 
watched  Norris  pressing  the  volumes  under  his  arm,  and  apparently 
heedless  of  everything  that  was  passing  around  him.  To  Flora'i 
demand  for  a  slice  of  ham,  he  replied  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
''  Yes,  Yes,"  though  he  continued  gazing  fixedly  on  vacancy. 
Her  second  demand  for  ham  met  with  the  same  response ;  at  the 
third,  with  the  hand  that  was  at  liberty,  he  took  up  a  knife  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  fashion,  and  transferring  his  gaze  to  the  bam, 
seemed  at  length  to  have  a  faint  idea  that  he  had  been  asked  for 
some,  and  to  be  wondering,  at  the  same  time,  why  he  could  not 
cut  it. 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Flora  could  not  help  smiling.  But  Mrs. 
Norris  looked  cross,  and  spoke  as  though  she  were. 

"  My  dear,  what  are  you  doing  with  those  books  under  yoor 
arm  ?  Do,  for  goodness  sake,  put  them  away,  aud  give  Flora  a  little 
ham ;  she  has  asked  you  three  times,  and  you  have  only  said  "  Yei, 
yes."     You  really  get  more  absent  every  day." 

To  this  accusation  Norris  made  no  direct  reply ;  probably  becaaM 
he  knew  he  could  not  refute  it ;  for  in  truth,  he  was  oonsdooi  c( 
being  often  very  abstracted^  and  oblivious  of  what  was  passing  aitwttl 
him.  On  one  occasion,  having  paid  a  visit  to  a  barber,  the  gen* 
tleman,  who  next  consigned  himself  to  that  functionary  oould  noli 
when  he  roi^  up  shaved,  find  his  stock  anywhere.  Sinall  wontei 
for,  a  little  later.  Dr.  Norris  was  discovered  wearing,  in  addition  to 
his  own  stock,  the  missing  one  buckled  over  it.  In  the  streets  his  loai 
spoke  to  him  sometimes,  by  way  of  joke,  and  he  would  answer  thea 
in  an  absent  fashion,  quite  unconscious  of  the  person  to  wbes  ^ 
was  speaking.  It  was  continually  that  he  was  so  completely  ib* 
Borbed  in  his  reflections,  and  when  he  was  roused  £rom  them,  f^ 
became  aware  of  his  abstraction,  he  usually  showed  some  litti* 
vexation  of  spirit;  so  on  the  present  oooasion,  he  deposilsd  tht 
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(xiks  rather  hastily  on  the  table,  made  some  anintelligible  re- 
lark,  the  purport  of  which  seemed  to  be,  that  when  a  parcel  of 
)78  talked  continually  at  table  it  was  impossible  to  hear  anything, 
kd  then  proceeded  to  cut  some  ham  for  Flora. 

Mark  and  Oliver  only  smiled  at  this  accusation,  levelled,  as 
ley  well  knew,  at  themselves.  They  were  too  much  accustomed 
)  the  ready  facility  with  which  Norris  could  shift  blame  from  his 
vn  to  any  other  shoulders.  The  ease,  indeed,  was  marvellous 
ith  which  he  at  all  times  transferred  this  commodity  from  himself 
»  his  relatives  or  friends. 

"  I  suppose,**  said  Mark,  who  was  mischievous  enough,  to  try 
»iDetimes  to  nullify  these  e£forts  on  the  part  of  his  step-father, 
that  Dr.  Norris  was  down  deep  in  the  lowest  primary  stratified 
»cks,  or  else  in  the  brown  coal  formation.  Poor  Flora! — his 
lildren  asked  him  for  bread,  and  he  gave  them  a  stone." 

Norris  laughed  at  first  at  this  sally  of  Mark's,  and  lUen,  after 
3  had  pondered  over  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  looked  vexed,  and  pro« 
ieded  to  bring  a  counter  accusation,  which  involved  all  his  chil- 
reii.  *'  When  you  are  my  age,  Mr.  Mark  Uusworth,  and  perliaps 
rown  grey-headed,  like  me,  in  the  lapse  of  years  spent  in  toil  of 
ind  and  body  for  the  benefit  of  children  not  too  grateful,  and 
now  not  how  to  meet  the  expenses  their  extravagance  entails 
P^  you,  you  may  sometimes  be  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence 
falksence  of  mind.*' 

'*  Fortunately  for  me,  my  dear  sir,*'  replied  Mark  smiling, 
I  shall  never  suffer  from  ungrateful  children.  The  owner  of 
lese  stumps  intends  to  live  and  die  a  bachelor." 

Norris  received  this  answer  in  contemptuous  silence,  and  then 
dung  up  a  letter,  evidently  written  on  long,  business-looking  blue 
■olscap  paper,  firom  the  table  beside  him,  said,  as  he  examined  it. 
The  Chester  post.mark.  Oh!  this  will  be  my  lawyer's  bill, 
nda  swinging  one  1*11  be  bound.  Well,  that  may  wait  till  break, 
kstisover.** 

And  he  laid  the  letter  down  on  the  table,  with  looks  expressive 
{ much  mental  disturbance ;  and  recurring  to  his  former  theme,  he 
twerved,  addressing  Mrs.  Norris,  *'  Our  expenses  increase  to  such 
k  frightful  extent,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  far  as  I  can 
pvonve,  that  1  really  see  no  other  resource  than  to  break  up 
boie-keeping,  and  thiis  render  myself  homeless  in  my  old  age,  for 
^ttke<^  my  children.'* 

"Will  the  next  step,  Doctor  Norris,  in  the  scale  of  retrench, 
^i^tbe  to  go  abroad  T*  asked  Mark,  in  a  jocular  tone. 

"Probably  I  shall  find  it  necessary   to  do  so,*'  replied  Norris, 
'^T, ''both  for  economy  and  our  health's  sake." 
"I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear/'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Norris ; 


Having  thus  expressed  his  own  opinion,  by  pretexid 
Oliver's  thoughts,  Mark  plied  bis  spoon  with  his  two 
before  described,  and  very  quietly  went  on  with  his 
which  his  mother  had  cut  into  small  pieces  for  him, 
disturbed  by  the  angry  looks  of  both  Norris  and  herself. 

A  pause  now  ensued  in  the  conversation,  and  Norri 
on  with  his  breakfast ;  but  his  countenance  lost  none  of 
indeed,  this  forlorn  expression  deepened,  as  Flora  unlucki 
that  she  had  seen  mention  in  the  Scotsman  of  two  or  tk 
during  the  late  stormy  weather. 

'*!  sometimes  think  myself  like  Job,'*  observed  ] 
lugubrious  tone  of  voice,  ''  I  am  tried  in  so  many  ws 
Flora  has  just  said  brought  painfully  and  vividly  to  m 
recollection  of  my  poor  lad  Donald.  His  bones  have, 
long  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Five  years  now  sin 
to  Australia  in  that  ill.fated  vessel,  which  has  never 
heard  of.  My  friends,  by  their  mismangement  and  o^ 
have  been  about  as  useful  to  me  as  Job's  were  to  him." 

*'  Are  you  alluding  to  Cousin  Teresa  ?"  asked  Oliv 
drily,  **  I  know,  at  the  time,  you  considered  yourself  vei 
in  the  offer  of  her  services,  and  were  thaakful  for  1 
trouble  she  took  in  seeking  Donald  out,  and  seeing  him  < 

*'  I  should  be  the  last  to  say  a  word  against  Teresa 
of  heart,  and  the  benevolence  of  her  intentions,*'  rep 
rather  testily  ;  *'  but  the  best  of  people  may  make  mist 
AmisiiHer  that  it  was  a  £fttal  error,  in  which  I  know  ( 
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le  Sindbad  in  reserve,  whose  shoulders  he  may  oppress  with  his 
rtheas." 

**Poor  Donald!"  ejaculated  Norris,  **  he  would  have  stayed  at 
ae,  but  for  Walter  Ayleworth  encouraging  hi?n  to  go  to  sea." 
''Excuse  me,  father,"  said  Oliver,  '*but  I  thiuk  you  are  not 
te  correct  in  what  you  say.  To  speak  the  truth,  you  were 
irself  the  main  cause  of  Donald  goinv^  to  sea.  You  wished  to 
Dg  him  up  to  the  profession  he  disliked,  and  he  ran  away  to 
id  it :  and  then,  after  Cousin  Teresa  and  Okey  got  him  again, 
I  know  they  acted  quite  with  your  approval  and  consent,  when 
y  put  him  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Australia ;  they  had  tried 
1  could  not  meet  with  a  place  for  him  in  an  Indiaman." 
''I  think,  papa,"  exclaimed  Flora,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
ush  on  her  cheek,  you  are  unjust  about  Walter ;  but  I  know  it 
nly  because  you  are  vexed  that  you  speak  so.  You  said,  at  the 
e,  you  were  quite  satisfied,  from  Donald'd  letter,  that  Walter 
w  nothing  of  his  wanting  to  go  to  sea,  or  of  his  intention  to  run 
ly  from  home." 

*•  Have  you,  or  Oliver,  any  more  reflections  to  make  on  your 
i«r*8  conduct?"  asked  Norris,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  severity,  con- 
ling  his  remark  by  observing,  in  French,  that  he  was  sorry  they 
aid  set  so  bad  an  example  to  those  two  boys,  indicating  Peter 
Tommy  as  be  spoke. 

Those  two  boys,  however,  were  evidently  too  busily  engaged  in 
sager  discussion  on  the  interesting  subject  of  snowballs  to  pay 
attention  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders. 
Flora  and  Oliver  both  said,  that  they  had  not  intended  to  say 
thing  disrespectful,  and  Norris  dismissed  the  unpleasant  topic, 
1  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  the  remark,  '*  Well,  well,  we  will 
no  more  about  it." 

Then  having  finished  his  breakfast,  he  took  up  the  blue  letter 
in,  and  wondered,  as  he  opened  it,  how  much  those  confounded 
yers  were  charging  him. 

**Hy    dear,    what  is    the    matter?    you    look    very  queer," 
iaimed  Mrs.  Norris,  firom  the  end  of  the  table. 
''Bless  my  soul,  is  it  a  writ  ?"  ejaculated  Mark. 
"Dear  papa^  shall  I  get  a  smelling  bottle ?"  cried  Flora,  in  real 
Boem  at  her  father's  sudden  paleness,  and  evident  agitation. 

"It  is  nothing,  pray,  don't  be  alarmed,  any  of  you,"  said  Norris, 
idia&int  smile;  *'but  I  was  so  astonished,  so   bewildered,  and, 
tttty  say,  overpowered  for  a   moment. — My  dear,"  he   added, 
iiwiring  his  wife,  '*  Anne  Tinker  is  dead." 

**ADd  who  is  Anne  Tinker  1"    asked  Mrs.  Norris,  in  some 
tttpriae 

**Ky  couidn,"   replied  Norris.     **You  must  have  heard  me 

KK 


have  been  very  deep  and  earnest  on  her  part,  for  she  ne^ 
though  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune." 

"  Which,  at  her  death,"  observed  the  astute  Mark, 
smile,  *'  she  has  bequeathed  to  the  son  of  the  man  whoi 
Dr.  Norris,  I  congratulate  you  !" 

*'  Well  really 9  Mark,  you  have  guessed  right/*  answ 
laughing. 

*^  And  really,  papa,  has  Miss  Tinker  left  you  all  h( 
asked  Flora,  half  incredulously. 

'*  She  really  has,"  replied  Norris, "  and  this  letter 
extract  from  her  will  sent  by  the  executor.  It  runs  ai 
*  Tou  will  observe  that  the  testatrix  has  devised  all  hei 
Hall  estate  to  you  for  your  life,  with  remainder  to  yoi 
other  sons  successively  in  tail.' " 

Here  Norris  rather  abruptly  ceased  reading,  and  i 
stracted  for  a  moment. 

"Very  pleasant  news,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  1 
'*  to  have  come  in  that  blue  letter  which  you  thoughl 
only  a  lawyer's  horrid  long  bill.  Well  this  will  be  a 
and  memorable  day." 

'^  And  what  wUl  be  the  amount  of  your  fresh  inoooc 
asked  Oliver. 

''About  two  thousand  a  year/'  answered  Norris. 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  addressing  his  daughter.     '^  I 
must  go  and  see  cousin  Teresa  to-day,  and  tell  her  the 
I  can  afford  to  make  vou  haopv  now.  child,  so  the  sood 
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**In  all  earthly  good  there  must  be  some  alloy,"  observed 
Norris,  in  a  tone  of  slight  chagrin,  as  he  again  took  up  the  lawyer's 
letter,  and  looked  at  its  contents.  **You  see  this  property  is 
bequeathed  to  me  upon  two  conditions  ;  the  first,  that  I  shall  make 
Buckhurst  Hall  my  principal  place  of  residence,  and  live  there  at 
least  six  months  every  year." 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Norris,  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  that." 

''  Tarry  a  little,  there  is  something  else,"  exclaimed  Mark,  with  a 
theatrical  air,  and  a  wave  of  his  stumps ;  '*  there  is  a  second  condi- 
tion." 

*•  Tia  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ^^^  observed  Norris,  with  a 
lurking  smile.  •*  You  see,"  he  added,  jerking  out  the  words  at 
last  very  abruptly,  ^*  I  shall  have  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of 
Tinker,  and  Tinker  is  a  confoundedly  ugly  name." 

'*  What's  in  a  namel"  said  Mark  laughing.  '^I  should  not 
object  to  taking  any  name  under  the  sun  that  brought  two  thousand 
a  year  with  it.     How  do  you  like  it,  Oliver  ?" 

"I can't  say  I  admire  the  name  at  present,"  replied  Oliver; 
••  but  I  shall  get  used  to  it,  I  daresay." 

•*  I  remember  enough  of  my  law,"  said  Norris,  **  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  this  much,  Oliver,  that  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  the 
name  of  Tioker,  when  you  come  into  the  property,  unless  you 
choose,  for  you  may  cut  off  the  entail.  This  will  was  made  in  1804, 
before  I  was  married  and  had  any  children,  and,  I  suppose  Miss 
Tinker  disliked  the  trouble  of  making  another,  or  else  never  thought 
of  it ;  had  she  done  so,  she  would  probably  have  so  tied  up  the 
estate  that  none  of  my  sons  could  have  cut  off  the  entail." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Mark,  with  assumed  gravity,  *'  what  are  the 
arms  of  the  Tinkers  ?" 

"  They  are  an  old  and  good  family,"  replied  Norris,  "  and  their 
arms,"  he  added,  much  to  the  edification  of  Peter  and  Tommy, 
who  listened  with  open  mouths,  to  the  grand  heraldic  terms  he 
gave  utterance  to,  ^^  are  argent  a  chevron  between  three  attires  of 
<i  staffs  sable.'' 

"Really,"  said  Mark;  **are  those  the  arms?  Well,  no  one 
could  be  so  rash,  I  should  imagine,  as  to  impugn  the  ancient  origin 
of  this  family,  seeing  that  the  earliest  Tinker,  we  have  on  record  is 
that  mighty  man,  Tubalcain,  who  was  a  renowned  hammerer  and 
artificer  in  every  work  of  brass  and  iron  ;  but  as  for  their  arms,  in 
my  ignorance,  I  should  have  guessed  them  to  be,  for  instance,  argeni 
a  kettle  proper,  and  for  crest,  a  hand  grasping  a  hammer  proper.'* 

The  allusion  to  the  kettle,  being  so  much  more  suited  to  the 
comprehensions  of  Peter  and  Tommy  than  the,  to  them,  mystic 
words^  chevron  and  attires  of  a  stag,  was  received  by  these  two 
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youncTRters  with  rapturous  laughter,  in  which  their  elders  could  i 
help  joining,  though  Norris  lookoJ  a  little  vexed. 

**  Well,  he  observed,  rising  up  from  table.  '*  I  must  ma 
arrangements  for  going  to  England  at  once,  and  we  will  all  spe 
the  summer  atBuckhurst  Hall." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
OUR  lady's  port  op  grace. 

A  LTTTLE  to  the  west  of  Leith  is  an  ancient  vills^e,  dati; 
a^'es  back.  Jn  the  cemetery  there,  there  are  yet  traces  of  the  chap 
which  stood  on  that  spot  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rude,  bi 
massive  walls,  raised  to  form  a  temple  for  divine  worship,  in  the 
far-away  days  when  Newhaven  bore  the  name  of  Our  Lady's  P^ 
of  Grace. 

The  village  it'^lf  is  so  old  and  antiquated  that  it  requires  btti 
slight  eflFort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  it  as  it  was  in  timi«  loi 
gone  by,  when  the  Fourth  James  hail  a  dockyard  at  Newhaven 
wherein   the   Michael    was   built,    **  auo    very   monstrous   grate 
shippe!"      These  old,    low-roofed   houses,  in  the  principal,  aod, 
indeed,    almost    only   street    in    Newhaven,  are    probably  little 
changed ;  they  seem  like  relics  of  an  age  long  past,  with  their  dark, 
old  red  tiles  and  gable  ends,  and  narrow,  steep  flights  of  stone  steps, 
or  staircases,  built  outside  the  houses.       The  very   fish-women, 
grouped  about  in  the  street,  have  retained  the  same  mode  of  dren, 
unchanged  for  many  and  many  a  long  year.     They  look  pleasing 
enough  in   appearance,  so  clean,  so   fresh,  so  ruddy  and  oomelj- 
looking,  with  creels  on  their  backs,  their  fair  hair  gathered  up 
under  their  lofty  white  caps,  little  inferior  in  height  to  those  worn 
by  the  Normandy  peasant-women,  jackets  of  rou-^h   pilot  cloth, 
short  blue,  or  blue-striped,   petticoats,  blue  stockings,  and  thick 
shoes.      'I'his  quiet  little  fishing  village  seems  to  have  stood  still  W 
centuries,    whiUt  all  around  is  unchanginir,  dreamy   aud   quiet, 
witli  none  nf  yw^  hum  and  stir  and  bustle  of  the  old  city,  who* 
smoke  (larkoDs  the  .^ky  in  the  distance. 

A  IovpIv  summer  evening  was  just  closing  in,  and  a  bright  aud 
glowinsjr  sunset  lighted  up  into  wai'mth  and  radiance  every  no^* 
and  corner  of  the  old  village.  The  brown  nets  hanging  over  tba 
rails,  thrt  newly-tarred  fishing  boats  drawn  up  on  ihe  beach,  with 
bare.fjxited  children  playing  in  and  around  thorn,  and  down  a  ete^ 
descent,  the  small  beach  covered  with  loose  stones  and  shingle,  lo*' 
their  rough  and  rude  outlines,  and  seemed  mellowed  into  beauty,  •• 
they  reflected  the  magic  colouring  of  that  glorious  sunset.  locb* 
keith  ^)te  clear  a  nd  distinct  in  the  distance,  and  the  shorei  ^ 
Fife  were  all  bright  and  radiant,  and  every  wave  rippling  ia  ^^ 
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that  broad,  clear  expaose  of  water,  where  the  sea  lay  like  some  vast 
mirror,  was  edged  with  lines  of  golden  light.  On  a  gentle  ascent  to 
the  south  of  the  village,  there  was  a  pretty  cottage,  a  pleasant  little 
suburban  retreat,  with  low  thatched  roof  and  casement  windows,  a 
porch  almost  hidden  under  a  screen  of  woodbine  and  honeysuckle, 
the  broad  leaves  of  a  vine  clustering  over  the  walls,  even  to  the 
rooftop^  and  a  large  rambling  garden,  full  of  fruit-trees  and  grass, 
plots,  and  quaint-cut  flower-beds. 

Walter  Ayleworth,  Flora,  and  Terena,  were  the   occupants  of 
tbix  cottage.     Flora  was  the  bride  of  a  few  short  months  ;  months  of 
pure,  undisturbed  joy  they  would  have  been,  but  for  the  sudden 
death  of  her  early  friend,  Mrs.  Thorold,  followed  closely  by  that  of 
lier  step.motber,  Mrs.  Morris.      Waiter  had  returnt3d  home  early  in 
spring,  soon  after  N orris  came  into  his  new  estate,  and  then  it  was 
settled  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  once.     So  Flora 
l>ecame  Mrs.  Ayleworth  instead  of  going  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Buckhurst  Hall.     The  newly.married  pair  ^pent  some  few  weeks 
in  the  Highlands,  and  were  just  preparini(  to  return  to  Eiinburgh, 
when  tliey  received  a  few  hurried,  almost  unintelli<>ible  lines  from 
Teresa,  telling  them  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  dear  benefactress, 
Mrs.  Thorold. 

If  Flora's  grief  was  great,  who  shall  tell  what  Teresa  felt  ? — the 
iQore,  perhaps,  because  her  sorrow  lay  deep  in  her  inmost  heart — a 
lorrow  that  time  only  would  soften — that  at  present  seemed  too 
bitter  to  admit  of  any  solace.     She  had  lost  her  earliest,  her  de  irest 
friend.   Other  friends  she  had,  but  none  like  tlie  one  she  had  lost, 
who  had  known  and  loved  her  from  her  childhood.      She  was  her. 
self  a  middle-aged  woman  now  ;  she  would  soon  be  going  down  the 
hill  of  life,  and  the  familiar  road-marks  were  droppmg  away,  one  by 
one,  and  she  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  loneliness  as  the  friends  of  her 
youth  disappeared.     Still,  with  her  usual  fortitude,  and  quiet  and 
diverlul  resignation  under  the  cross,  in  whatever  form  and  shape  it 
came,  Walter  and  his  bride  found  Teresa,  on  their  return,  the  same 
loving,  unselfish  creature  as  ever,  veiling  her  own  sorro  n  that  she 
might  try  and  cheer  them.     Yet,  waking  or  slejpiouf,  for  many  a 
ttonth  there  would  come  the  rocollection  of  that  sunny  A.pril  morn- 
ing, when  sh«  st«»le  softly  into  the   room  of  her  dear  old  friend, 
thinking  Low  long  she  was  sleeping,  and  found  her  with  her  cheek 
^tiog  on  her  hand,  and  a  look  of  indescribable  peace  and  repose 
^  her  face,  bleeping  the  last  long  sleep  of  death. 

Piers  Thorold  at  the  time  was  in  Vienna ;  for  of  iate  years,  a 
^tless  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  was 
^'w moving  about  from  place  to  place,  seeking  that  repose  which, 
•»he  had  once  told  Norris  in  one  of  his  le  tters,  he  seemed  destined 
l*vertofiiid. 
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Those  were  not  the  days  when  the  telegraph  wires  flashed  news 
from  one  country  to  another  with  lightning  rapidity,  nor  was 
En^s^Iaod  or  the  Continent  traversed  and  intersected,  as  now,  by 
railroads  rn  all  directions  ;  so  the  last  remains  of  Monica  Thorold 
had  been  conveyed  from  Exlinburgh,  and  laid  with  those  of  her 
hupband  in  the  vault  of  the  Thorolds,  in  the  pariah  church  of 
Brewood,  before  her  son  had  even  heird  of  her  death. 

Robert  Norris,  or  Tinker,  as  we  should  now  call  him.  in  the 
absence  of  Piers,  arranged  everything  himself,  having  come  from 
England  for  tl.at  purpose.  Many  were  the  conjectures  on  the  part 
of  Norris  and  his  wife,  as  to  what  course  Teresa  would  have  pur. 
sued,  had  Thorold  been  in  England  :  would  she  have  seen  him 
when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  1  Possibly,  they  thought ;  and  they 
agreed  that  perhaps  that  meeting  might  have  changed  the  lives  of 
each  ;  that  the  barrier  between  them  might  have  been  broken 
down,  and  the  two,  so  long  separated,  united  at  last.  So  judged 
Norris  and  his  wife,  veho  did  not  see  beneath  the  surface,  and  who 
knew  not  Terasa's  hidden  thoughts,  as  did  the  dear  old  friend,  who 
had  just  passed  away. 

Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Norris  had  seen  the 
remains  of  his  old  friend  laid  in  their  last  resting-place,  when  the 
shadow  of  death  fell  on  his  own  homestead,  and  plunged  him  in  the 
deepest  grief;  he  became  onoe  more  a  widower.  Mrs.  Norris,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  had  been  long  in  failing  health,  a  fact 
visible  to  every  eye  except  that  of  her  husband.  Was  it  that  he 
would  not  foresee  what  would  be  to  him  a  most  severe  affliction! 
At  last,  however,  she  was  attacked  by  a  low  fever,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  in  two  or  three  vreeks. 

Mrs.  Thorold,  by  her  will,  had  left  a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  to  Teresa,  so  that  her  worldly  position  was  now  one  of  ease 
and  comfort.  The  old  lady's  house  in  Lyndoch  Place  was  given 
up,  and  then  Walter  and  his  bride  affectionately  urged  Teresa  to 
come  and  live  with  them.  '*  I  will  come  and  stiy  on  a  visit  with 
you,'*  she  said,  *'  on  a  long  visit,  if  you  will ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  we  should  not  be  always  together ;  dear  Flora  might  even  grow 
tired  of  me,  though  I  know  she  does  not  think  that  possible,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  wear  out  my  welcome.  As  a  visitor,  then, 
I  shall  come.  And  whenever  I  am  not  with  you,  and  if  you 
should  be  ill  or  in  trouble,  send  for  me^  and  wherever  I  may  be,  I 
will  come  to  you." 

Walter  and  Flora  gave  in  to  Teresa's  wishes,  and  called  her 
their  visitor  when  she  came  to  them  in  their  pretty  cottage  home  at 
Newhaven ;  and  here  she  stayed  during  the  bright  sunny  days  of 
spring,  and  through  the  summer,  till  the  flowers  began  to  wear  the 
dark  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn ;  aud  th^n  Teresa,  smUin^lj,  told 
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tlie  yonng  couple  tbat  8be  should  bid  them  good-bye  for  awfailey 
and  began,  spite  of  all  solicitations,  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

But  before  this  book  pliace,  Walter  was  appointed  to  the  com 
mand  of  a  sloop  of  war,  which  was  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
.and  under  the  shadow  of  the  vine-covered  porch  of  the  cottage,  one 
still,  warm  evening,  when  the  stars  were  out^  and  the  white  moon- 
beams silvering  the  broad  deep  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Flora, 
with  mingled  tears  and  smiles,  whispered  out  her  secret,  as  die 
rested  her  head  lovingly  on  Teresa's  shoulder  : 

'' In  a  few  months  I  shall  be  a  mother;  do  not  leave  me 
alone." 

And  Teresa,  smilingly  answered,  as  she  folded  Flora  in  her 
arms,  "  Of  course,  Teresa  will  stay." 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

NORBIS  m  DANGER. 

A  SMALL  group  of  spectators  stood  watching  the  antics  of  a 
wretched  little  monkey  clad  in  a  red  coat  and  wearing  a  cocked 
hat,  who  was  performing  at  the  corner  of  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 
one  bright  cold  afternoon  in  May.  Amongst  the  crowd  stood  Mark 
Unsworth,  who  watched  the  poor  animal  for  a  few  moments, 
and  as  he  noticed  the  almost  human  expression  of  sadness  and 
weariness  on  its  face,  whilst  going  through  its  monotonous  per- 
formance, he  said,  turning  to  a  youth,  standing  just  behind  him, 
*'  William,  the  little  wretch  can  do  nearly  as  much  as  I  can  with 
my  stumps,  but  he  looks  very  pitiful." 

••  He  does,  sir,  to  be  be  sure,"  replied  William,  Mark's  young 
valet,  as  he  followed  his  master  down  Dover  Street ;  '*  and  I  don't 
like  to  see  the  poor  thing ;  if  he  were  only  a  bit  bigger  he  would 
look  just  like  some  old  chap,  whose  skin  had  got  tanned  in  foreign 
parts." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  a  handsome 
house  in  the  centre  of  Dover  Street,  in  which  Mark  occupied  lodg. 
ings  with  Oliver  Norris,  who  was  now  studying  engineering — more, 
indeed,  as  a  pastime  than  with  the  object  of  ultimately  making  it 
his  profession.  It  was  an  occupation  for  him,  and  his  father  was 
pleased  to  see  him  take  it  up,  as  it  prevented  him  passing  his 
time  idly«  and,  moreover,  the  practical  knowledge  it  gave  him 
might  be  very  useful  to  enable  him  to  manage  his  property. 

If  Norris  had  suffered  grief  and  anxiety  on  the  score  of  his 
second  son,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  where  Oliver  was  con- 
cenied.    The  latter  had  never  given  him  much  trouble ;  he  had 
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always  been  persevering  and  painstaking  in  his  studies,  well  oon- 
ducted  at  home,  and  steady  and  regular  in  his  life,  when  he  went 
out  into  the  world  and  became  his  own  master. 

Mark  was  so  much  attached  to  Oliver,  and  for  years  they  had 
been  such  inseparable  companions,  that  when  the  latter  resolved  to 
study  for  a  time  in  London,  Mark  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with 
him  ;  and  so  they  took  apartments  in  Dover  Street,  paid  visits  to 
Buckhurst  Hall  at  Christmas,  and  when  the  London  season  was 
on  entered  into  town  amusements  with  moderation,  and  led,  in 
short,  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  life. 

Mark  had  a  valet,  as  there  were  many  things  which  the  priva-      

tion  of  bis  forearms  prevented  him  from  doing,  or  which  he  could  ^^B 
do  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  the  aid  of  other  organs  of 
the  body  :  hence,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  he  suffered,  he  would 
make  use  of  his  mouth  and  teeth,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ofl^^^f 
his  toes,  for  the  little  prolongations  at  the  end  of  each  stump  ^«>, 
being  slightly  bent  inwards,  were  very  good  organs  of  prehension^  ^, 
and  beii.g  gifted  with  great  sensibility  and  accuracy  of  touch  ^^ 
nearly  superseded  the  necessity  of  using  the  toes  instead  of  hands^^s. 
His  greatest  difficulty  was  in  dressing,  for  with  his  short  stump^i^BS 
he  coul  1  not  reach  his  feet  t6  draw  on  his  socks  or  his  boots  ;  bu^.^t 
what  puzzled  him  most  was  to  button  his  clothes,  and,  therefor^  -:^e 
as  be  stood  in  the  hall,  his  valet  unbuttoned  his  over-ooat  fo^izsor 
him. 

On  entering  their  common  sitting-room,  in  which  they  smokec^B^, 
read  the  papers,  and  so  forth,  and  which  Mark  had  distinguishe 
by  the  name  of  ''the  study,"  he  found  Oliver,  much  to  his  su 
prise,  strapping  up  a  portmanteau,  and  apparently  much  agitat 
**  What  is  the  matter,  old  fellow?"  exclaimed  Biark. 
"  My  father  is  very  ill,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Oliver,  in  a  to^  Tie 
which  showed  the  strength  and  earnestness  of  his  affection ;  "     Uta     ^ 
has  had  one  of  his  attacks  of  bronchitis,  a  bad  one,  I  fear.     Soi 
female  has  written,  I  suppose  a  nurse;  I  wonder  Peter  did 
write,  or  Tom.      I  shall  take  a  postchaise;  will  you  come 
me?" 

'*  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Mark,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 
*'  William  shall  put  my  things  together  at  once ;  but  I  hope  them 
is  nothing  serious  in  this  attack ;  summer  is  coming,  and  with  tbe 
warm  weather,    I  daresay,   he    will  soon   be  all   right  again.—* 
William,"  he  said,  addressing  his  valet,  *'  before  you  start  aboat 
my  packing,  pull  my  boots  off  and  put  on  my  slippers.      My  off 
humeri^  as  Dr.  Norris  calls  them,"  added  Mark,  stretching  oat  Ui 
stumps  towards  Oliver,  "  are  very  useful,  but  it  is  a  pity  they  tre 
not  an  inch  or  two  longer,  for  then  I  could  dress  my  feet  mysel£" 
''  WiU  you  read  the  letter,  Mark?"  asked  Oliver,  plaoang  iV* 
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be  spoke,  on  a  small  table  beside  his  friend's  chair.  '*  I  have  not 
lead  it  properly ;  in  fact,  directly  I  saw  that  my  father  waf^  ill, 
aod  wished  me  to  come  down  to  Chester,  I  set  about  my  packing 
at  oiice." 

Ifark  road  the  letter  through  very  carefully  to  himself,  whilst 
William  was  busy  pulling  oflF  his  boots  ;  then  he  said  to  the  latter, 
in  a  trembling  tone,  which  filled  Oliver  with  consternation,  for  he 
ieared  that  Ifark  was  now  alarmed  about  his  father,  '*  Go  to  mj 
Toom,  and  put  my  things  together.  I  suppose  we  shall  leave  Lon« 
<lon  this  evening  ?" 

When  the  valet  had  disappeared,  Mark  threw  himself  back  in 
Jiis  chair,  and  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

At  first  Oliver  looked  angry  and  surprised,  but  after  reflecting 
"ibr  a  moment  he  said,  "  Mark,  your  mirth,  from  whatever  cause  it 
^ffises,  is  a  great  relief  to  me ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  laugh  if 
3rou  thought  my  father  in  any  danger." 

"My  dear  Noll,"  answered  Mark,  when  he  could  speak,  **your 
:£ither  has  never  been  in  any  danger,  I  imagine — at  least,  not  of  the 
Aind  you  suppose,"  he  added,  laying  an  ironical  stress  on  the  last 
:f  ew  words ;  "  and  if  his  illness  has  been  serious,  he  is  recovering 
:arapidly  now,  as  you  would  have  discovered,  had  you  read  to  the  end 
^Df  this  letter: — but  there,  I  don't  blame  you  ;  six  crossed  pages,  in 
^  lady*s  angular  hand,  is  enough  to  distract  any  man !  However, 
3  have  got  the  pith  of  it,  and  1*11  communicate  the  same  to  you  in  a 
:^3ioment,  as  soon  as  I  have  tied  this  bow.  Tou  see,"  added  Mark, 
^^th  n  slight  accent  of  pride  in  his  tone,  "  I  like  to  let  William  see 
"^Jiat  I  am  not  quite  dependent,  and  really  can  help  myself." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  Mark  had  seized  hold  of 
one  end  of  his  silk  neckkerchief  with  his  teeth,  had  formed  the 
bow  with  his  tongue  in  lieu  of  a  finger,  and  then  holding  the  other 
^B&d  between  his  two  stumps,  and  moving  his  head  in  an  opposite 
direction,  he  pulled  the  bow  tight,  and  accomplished  his  self- 
^posed  task  with  equal  celerity  and  adroitness. 

Oliver  had  desisted  from  his  hasty  packing,  feeling  considerably 
Tdieved  by  what  his  friend  had  said,  but  still  looking  rather 
(oxzled. 

*'  What  made  you  laugh,  Mark  ?'*  he  asked. 
**  The  letter,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mark,  "  and  the  reflections 
UsQggeeted  to  me.     Jane  Fairfax  is  no  nurse,  but  a  lady,  and  is 
evidently  a  stron^-minded  female,  and  has  taken  Dr.  Norris  unier 
^e  protection  of  her  wing. 

''But  who  is  Jane  Fairfax  V*  asked  Oliver. 

(I  can*t  tell  you,"  answered  Mark,  **  who  she  is  now ;  but  I  can 
^U  you  who  she  soon  will  be.  She'll  bo  Mrs.  Norris— Mrs. 
l^iuka,  I  should  say." 
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*'Mark,  you  are  jokisg/*  ezclaimad  OliTer,  looking  ntbff 
aghast 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,'*  replied  XJnsworth ;  '*  jour  father  ia  going  to 
marry  again." 

''Why,  Mark,"  said  Oliver,  looking  inGredaloua,  '* it  is  barely 
two  years  since  your  mother  died,  and  he  then  protested  that  all  hii 
happiness  in  this  world  was  wrecked  for  oyer.** 

"  My  dear  fellow,  all  that  says  nothing,*'  answered  Mark.  "I 
believe  that  Dr.  Norris  had  the  greatest  affection  for  my  mother, 
and  that  he  was  a  most  tender  and  loving  husband ;  but  he  cu't 
live  without  a  wife — he'll  go  on  marrying  till  the  end  of  his  dap. 
If  he  outlives  a  third  wife  he'll  take  a  fourth^  and  so  on  :  it's  meat 
and  drink  to  him.  But  I  can't  understand  it  myself:  if  I  eT« 
had  had  a  wife,  living  or  dead,  no  other  image  would  have  ahat 
hers  out" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  MEETING  of  Darcy's  legal  Mends  took  place  in  Playfair's  cham- 
bers after  the  trial,  and  in  his  absence.  There  was  considerable 
perplexity  and  diflference  of  opinion.  Brian,  as  an  old  Scotch 
lawyer  and  Calvinist,  prone  to  take  the  worst  view  of  human 
nature,  was  convinced  that  the  whole  scene  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  between  Darcy  and  Sir  Philip.  **  It  did  great  credit 
to  our  talented  client,*'  he  said;  ''I  have  not  seen  anything  so 
good  as  the  ejaculation,  on  our  friend's  part,  that  Sir  Philip's 
evidence  was  untrue.  It  was  due  to  us  to  say  as  much,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preclude  the  idea  of  concert ;  and  then 
the  fainting  was  a  masterpiece.  I  would  have  liked  a  medical 
examination  had  I  been  Mr.  Attorney  and  perceived  it.  Certainly 
the  moment  before  no  one  seemed  less  likely  to  faint  than  our 
client.  He  was  by  far  the  coolest  in  the  court,  and  I  had  made 
siure  at  least  of  one  thing  to  our  credit,  that  he  would  have 
behaved  well  at  his  final  public  appearance ;  and  believing  him  to 
be  thoroughly  innocent,  I  confess  to  have  been  more  affected  during 
the  trial  than  I  ever  was  during  the  course  of  my  life.  Bah  !  I 
shall  never  again  believe  in  ingenuous  youth." 

**  1  differ  entirely,"  said  Playfair.  "  I  have  no  doubt  Sir 
Philip's  evidence  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  Darcy  as  to  us,  and 
his  faint  was  genuine.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  thing  as  to 
my  impression  of  his  innocence.  I  confess  it  has  been  shaken  by 
the  evidence,  which  of  course  is  utterly  unaffected  by  the  monstrous 
perjury  of  Sir  Philip.  But  on  the  whole  I  adhere  to  my  original 
opinion,  and  expect  one  day  or  other  Darcy's  innocence  will  be 
cleared  up." 

The  junior  said  that  on  the  whole  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Play- 
d/ay.— VOL.  Vn.,  NO.  XL.  L  L 


Sir  James  Brown  summed  up  judicially.  "  It  is  qi 
said  be,  "  we  cannot  found  on  Sir  Philip's  evidence ;  and 
far  as  it  goes  it  creates  in  my  mind  a  bias  against  my  i 
cannot  absolutely  exclude  the  theory  of  connivance.  I 
Darcy  was  the  individual  last  seen  with  the  dec 
therefore  the  missing  witness,  and  therefore  the 
This  I  admit  was  not  my  impression  before  the  tria 
deed,  before  Sir  Philip's  appearance.  I  believed,  on 
in  his  innocence.  Had  1  not  really  felt  he  was 
would  not  have  said  so  in  the  emphatic  way  I  di 
was  well  I  got  that  part  of  my  speech  over  before  tl 
of  Sir  Philip.  Now,  like  you,  I  do  not  know  wha 
But  the  fact  is,  the  case  is  a  greater  puzzle  to  me  tha 
to  you.  I  happened  to  know  Sir  Philip,  at  one  time  I 
intimately ;  and  I  would  as  soon  have  supposed  mys< 
ting  perjury  as  him.  He  is  a  proud  man — the  pron 
know — and  hitherto  strictly,  punctiliously  honourable, 
calling  on  him  to-day,  and  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  if 
the  favour  to  meet  me  here,  at  this  hour,  the  result  01 
view." 

The  interview  with  Sir  Philip  did  not  take  place. 
James  called  at  the  hotel,  where  the  Baronet  had  lodg 
of  the  trial,   he  was  told  he  and  all  his  establishme 
that  morning  by  the  South-Eastem  Kailway.     On  his 
the  hotel  Sir  James  met  Lord  Grahame  Falconer,  and  i 
srathered  the  followincr  narticulars. 
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the  trial,  next  day,  nearly  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accu- 
sation against  Darcy  was  founded  on  a  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  mistaken  identity,  as  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  Sir  Philip's 
narrative. 

But  of  course  those  who  were  privy  to  Darcy's  own  account 
of  the  case  could  come  to  no  such  conclusion.  It  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  his  minute  narrative,  of  all  that  had  occurred  that 
erening  and  morning,  was  altogether  or  in  part  hailucinatiouy 
especially  since  it  tallied  with  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  witnesses, 
except  that  of  Sir  Philip  and  his  servant.  They  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion,  therefore,  than  that  Sir  Philip  had  been  guilty  of 
deliberate  perjury  ;  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
was  as  to  tiie  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Sir  James  Brown 
thought  that  it  was  simply  an  instance  of  self-devotion  to  save  the 
life  of  his  ward  ;  and  he  accounted  for  the  almost  incredible  fact  of 
s^ch  a  self-sacrifice  by  the  theory  that  Darcy  was  more  intimately 
ooimected  to  Sir  Philip  than  the  world  supposed — in  fact,  that 
Darcy  was  Sir  Philip's  own  son.  Brian  said  that  after  sleeping 
over  the  matter  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  come  back  to  his 
original  conviction  that  Darcy  was  innocent.  As  to  how  that  might 
be,  for  the  present,  he  kept  to  himself.  He  remarked  that  had 
Sur  Philip  delivered  his  evidence  at  an  earlier  period  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  contradict  it ;  but  brought  on  by  surprise,  at  the 
Very  conclusion  of  the  trial,  it  could  not  but  be  successful ;  for  it 
Was  too  violent  an  hypothesis,  that  the  distinguished  statesman, 
Uie  man  of  undoubted  position  and  wealth,  was  deliberately  per- 
juring himself.  Brian  felt  Sir  Philip  must  have  known  that  Darcy, 
*nd  probably  Darcy's  counsel,  knew  tliat  Sir  Philip  was  perjuring 
bimself,  and  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  daring  sagacity  which 
calculated  on  it  being  against  the  interest  of  Darcy's  party  to 
^pose  the  stratagem. 

But  what  to  think  of  Darcy  ?  Brian,  as  we  have  already  said, 
had  come  back  to  his  original  opinion  of  his  innocence.  Not  so.  Sir 
James  Brown,  who,  not  knowing  whether  he  ought  to  admire  or 
denounce  the  sublime  act  of  self-devotion  which,^in  his  eyes.  Sir 
Philip  bad  perpetrated,  had  no  doubt  that  Darcy  was  guilty. 
His  theory  required  he  should  come  to  such  a  conclusion ;  nor 
oould  he  therefore  doubt  that  Darcy  was  privy  to  the  attempt 
which  was  to  be  made  to  save  him ;  and  the  uncommon  coolness 
^  self-  possession  which  had  up  to  the  decisive  moment  dis- 
ttnguished  our  hero,  appeared  to  him  in  perfect  keeping.  How- 
trar,  Sir  James,  who  had  all  along  admired  Sir  Philip,  deter- 
Huned  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself,  and  he  had  not  much 
Aflbmlty  in  persuading  his  legal  associates  to  promise  a  similar 
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The  promiBe,  however,  was  Dot  kept,  vague  whispers  and  snr 
mises  were  dropped  Id  conversation,  and  found  their  way  into  tb 
newspapers,  which,  joiDod  with  the  general  speculation  on  the  case 
is  one  to  the  solution  of  which  no  clue  whatever  had  as  yet  beei 
got,  served  to  keep  public  curiosity  in  a  state  of  unusual  and  paiQ 
ful  tension. 

Meantime,  what  were  the  feelings  of  Darcy  t   The  first  thing  )) 
had  done  was  to  call  on  Sir  Philip  Warden  ;  but  Sir  Philip,  as  ^ 
know,  had  left,  and  there  was  no  explanation  to  be  got  meantime. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  his  own  legal  advisers,  with  the  exception  d 
Triau,  entertained  very  little  doubt  on  the  question.      Indeed,  Sfr 
James  Brown  had  spoken  out,  and  denounced  Darcy's  conduct  to 
his  face  as  base  and  cowardly.     He  said,  *'  I  can  tolerate  a  villnio, 
I  am  sensational  enough  almost  to  admire  a  romantic  murderer; 
but  I  can  only  regard  with  scorn  one  who  secures  his  own  safety  it 
at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  another." 

Darcy's  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  indignantly  justified 
himself ;  but  Sir  James  shook  his  grey  head,  and  without  evea 
deigning  to  hoar  him  out,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him.  And 
when  Darcy  considered  his  position  he  felt  as  he  could  not  ooo- 
vince  Sir  James  of  his  innocence,  he  could  not  blame  him.  ^ith 
a  justice  of  thinking,  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  oool, 
collected  nature,  he  reviewed  his  own  case  as  if  he  were  an  nnin* 
terested  third  party,  and  he  was  free  to  admit  that  if  the  same 
things  had  happened  to  another,  he  could  not  have  believed  in  tin 
innocence  of  ths  victim  of  circumstances. 

Those,  of  course,  who  had  not  heard  Darcy*s  own  story  M* 
not  so  incredulous  as    Sir  James  Brown  ;    indeed,   the   genenl 
impression  was   that  Darcy   was    innocent,    and  a  feeling  of  Ib* 
terest  and  of  pity  was    enlisted  in  his  favour.     He  might,  bl 
he  chosen,  have  been  a  hero  for  the  season  in  London  society; ' 
but  he  had  the  painful   impression  that  if  those  who  had  bc«  : 
his  own   friends    virere  appealed   to,    this  friendly   interest  wooU 
have  rapidly  changed  into  suspicion  and  indignation.     HeDoe,  ki 
avoided  society,  at  least,  the  society  of  the  clul^  to  which  Sir  Philip 
prior  to  the  memorable  feast  at  the  ''  Hyperion,"  had  procured  Ui 
admiss>ion.     Ue  could  not  endure  being  pointed  to  when  he  eotertl  ^ 
the  public-room.      He  did  not  know  whether  the  attention  he  ooaU :. 
not  help  seeing  he  attracted  arose  from  a  belief  that  he  had  bc«  :j 
unfortunate  or  guilty,  and    he  disliked  pity  almost  as  much  tf  \ 
that  repulsion  which  was  the  only  alternative  feeling  he  oooH* 
expect.  j 

Unhappy  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  tried  other  society.  Be  ««i^| 
to  places  of  public  resort,  where  he  flattered  himself  hie  Beflif 
would  be  unknown;  but  the  curse  of  photographs  was  od  hiiii^ 

! 
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and  his  expressive  and  classical  features  ensured  recognition.  It 
was  in  vain  he  rebelled  against  bis  destiny.  It  clung  to  him  a 
▼eiy  Nessus  shirt.  Innocent,  he  sufifered  as  if  he  was  guilty.  He 
had,  moreover,  become  the  property  of  the  press.  The  illustrated 
papers  gave  his  portrait  and  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  other  papers 
discossed  his  case  as  a  psychological  puzzle. 

But  the  hardest  of  all  Darcy's  trials  arose  from  the  fixed  im- 
pression  Mrs.  Legh  had  imbibed  of  his  guilt.  Since  she  came  to 
Loudon  her  opinion  of  Darcy  had  altogether  altered.  The  murder 
of  Count  Grenville  seemed  to  be  ever  present  before  her  eyes. 
That  he  was  a  refugee  had  been  always  a  claim  on  her  sympathy, 
and  none  were  more  urgent  than  she  had  been  in  denunciation  of 
the  unknown  murderer.  Quite  convinced  of  Darcy*s  innocence 
before  the  trial,  she  had  always  hoped  that  the  real  murderer 
would  be  discovered.  She  said  she  felt  he  would  be  ;  that  such  a 
crime  could  not  go  unpunished.  It  concerned  the  Divine  justice^ 
she  said,  that  satisfaction  for  the  life  which  had  been  sacriticed 
thould  be  secur^nl.  And  so  intense  was  her  indignation,  that  it 
ftetned,  if  better  could  not  be  had,  she  would  have  been  le.« 
dissatisfied  if  Darcy,  innocent  though  she  believed  him,  was  the 
victim,  than  that  no  one  should  be  punished.  Brian  could 
not  understand  the  vehement  way  in  which  the  mild  widow 
^ke  of  the  case.  Her  whole  nature  seemed  altered,  and  there 
was  no  one  more  stem  in  the  cry  for  retribution  than  she  was  ;  and 
when,  after  the  trial,  she  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  papers,  she 
did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  of  Darcy*s  guilt.  To 
her  astonished  daughter  she  delivered  herself  of  a  vehement 
denunciation  of  that  young  gentleman,  whom  she  designated  as  a 
prodigy  of  wickedness  and  falseho<)d.  She  declaimed,  with  a 
volubility  it  was  impossible  to  check,  on  the  various  circumstances 
which  tended  t')  prove  his  guilt,  p  nnting  out  the  undeniable  in- 
cunaibteDcy  between  Darcy's  story  and  Sir  Philip's  sworn  deposition. 
9ie  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Darcy  had  been  deceiving 
them  by  falsehoods,  only  less  infamous  than  the  actions  he  had 
perpetrated.  It  was  clearly  the  interest  of  the  fugitive  murderer 
10  trump  up  the  most  plausible  story  he  could  ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  induced  them  to  believe  him  was  just  a  part  of  his  system  of 
pn^nd  deception — and  with  the  concerted  perjury  of  Sir  Philip 
it  had  answered,  and  the  murderer  had  escaped. 

Bella  turned  pale  as  her  mother  proceeded.  At  first  her  iu J  igna. 
tumwas  80  great  that  she  could  not  find  utteraoce ;  but  as  her  mother 
went  on  pointing  out,  step  by  step,  the  circumstances,  which  seemed 
to  point  nowhere  but  to  Darcy's  guilt,  the  poor  girl  became  shaken 
itt  her  iaith.  Could  it  be  that  her  lover — her  Darcy — who  had 
Nexned  everything  to  her,  was  indeed  the  ruthless  murderer  and 
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profouDd  dissembler  which  her  mother  seemed  to  think  t  If  so,  be. 
whom  she  thought  superior  to  any  other  man  was  the  worst  of  the 
human  race.  To  think  of  him  even  was  a  horror  and  a  profanation. 
There  was  no  middle  term  in  which  she  could  repose.  He  was  either 
still  the  hero  of  her  imagination,  or  he  took  his  place  wilh  thwe 
villains  who  had  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  scaffold,  and  he  was 
even  worse  than  they,*  for  to  an  atrocious  murder  he  had  joined 
the  most  cruel  deceit.  She  could  not — she  would  not — believe  it 
She  would  trust  her  lover  against  her  mother,  against  probability, 
against  fact,  against  her  own  reason.  Her  heart  told  her  he  was 
innocent.  But  when  it  comes  to  this — when  the  heart  and  the 
head  are  at  irreconcilable  variance — madness  is  not  far  distant,  and 
that  possibly,  bad  no  one  interfered,  would  have  been  the  resah 
with  Bella.  Darcy  had  called  several  times  ;  but  her  mother  had 
given  imperative  orders  he  was  not  lo  be  admitted,  and  when  be 
did  not  cease  calling,  she  had  written  to  him  sternly  forbidding  him 
ever  to  darken  her  door.  '*  You  have  caused,"  said  she,  '*  misery 
enough.  You  have  broken  my  daughter's  heart ;  that  is  nothing  t*7 
you,  cold,  ruthless  murderer,  consummate  hypocrite !  but  one  thing  1 
am  determined  on,  you  will  not  see  the  ruin  you  have  worked.  You 
shall  see  us  no  more,  unless  the  time  come  wheu  your  crimes  are 
exposed,  and  the  murdered  man  is  to  be  avenged ;  then,  woman 
though  I  am,  I  shall  see  you  when  your  time  has  come.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  effect  this  letter  had  on  Darcy.  It 
almost  drove  him  frantic.  He  wished  he  had  been  sentenced  and 
executed.  He  regarded  the  intervention  of  Sir  Philip  as  the  blight 
and  curse  of  his  life.  What  difference  did  it  make  that  he  was 
innocent  ?  Did  he  suffer  the  less  ?  Was  his  case  one  whit 
the^ess  hopeless?  But,  after  all,  was  he  innocent?  Might  it 
not  be  that  all  he  supposed  he  had  seen  on  the  bridge  was  an 
hallucination  ?  might  he  not,  after  all,  have  murdered  Grenville ! 
and  might  it  not  be  that  the  story  he  had  told  was  a  fiction 
from  beginning  to  end — a  fiction  so  much  to  his  own  interest, 
and  which  he  had  told  &o  often,  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
true.  Was  be  sound  in  his  mind  ?  Might  it  not  be  that  insanity, 
then  incipient,  had  now  declared  itself  in  a  total  -  perversion  of 
memory  and  judgment. 

Such  were  some  of  the  confused  thoughts  which,  like  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil,  tormented  him  in  his  solitary  chamber,  on  that 
long  and  sleepless  night,  passed  after  receipt  of  that  cruel  letttr ; 
and  in  after  life,  as  he  looked  back  on  that  night,  he  often  said 
that  he  believed  next  morning  he  would  have  put  a  period  to  a 
life  the  conditions  of  which  had  become  insupportable,  had  he  not 
received  by  post  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  from  Sir  PhiUp 
Warden. 
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Barct, — When  you  get  this  I  shall  have  left  England.  I  hope  never  to  see 
joa  again.  Yon  know  well  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you  ;  for  you  know  that 
my  evidence  was  fabe.  It  was,  however,  the  ouly  way  which  appeared  to  nie 
open  to  save  you,  and  I  had  to  select  betweeu  your  death  on  the  scaffold  and 
my  dishonour.  I  selected  the  latter  because  time  may  yet  enable  you  other- 
vnae  to  clear  yourself  of  the  crime  laid  to  your  charge,  and  the  perjury  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty  may  then  be  excused.  As  a  coosequcucc  of  the 
step  I  have  taken,  I  withdraw  into  an  incognito  which  no  one  will  ever  be 
ikble  to  break  through.  Meanwhile,  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  maintiiu  that 
owmge  of  which  you  have  shown  yourself  possesseil.  You  have,  I  admit,  a 
ptinful  future  before  you ;  but  if  you  are  conscious  of  iuuoceuce  it  oinnot  be 
altogether  intolerable,  nor  can  you  lose  hope  of  ultimate  redreHS. 

I  have  taken  with  me  funds  enough  to  satisfy  my  wauts  for  years,  and 
bavelcft  a  writing,  constituting  you  the  manager  of  my  property,  with  full 
permiasion  to  spend  the  rental  on  your  own  gratiticatiou.  Thus,  with  your 
ovQ  income  and  mine  yon  will  at  least  have  all  the  compensation  for  an 
^^▼ocal  position  which  wealth  can  give. 

lam, 

Yours  truly, 

Philip  Warden. 

Darcy  showed  this  letter  to  Briao.  The  sagacious  Writer  to 
tbe  oignet  read  the  letter,  and  pondered  over  it  carefully.  It 
^  not  controvert  his  theory,  but  it  did  not  make  it  more  probable, 
Be  still  kept  his  own  opinion ;  renewed  his  statement  to  Darcy 
tliat  he  fully  believed  in  his  innocence,  and  consoled  him  by 
expressing  a  confident  expectation  that  in  time  the  mystery  would 
be  deared  up.  He  also  pledged  himself  to  plead  his  cause  with 
Bella,  and  at  least  to  try  what  effect  his  own  solemn  assurance  of 
OQHYiction  of  Darcy's  innocence  would  have.  But  he  told  Darcy 
^kly  that  while  he  hoped  to  be  successful  with  the  daughter,  he 
Ium]  not  the  slightest  hope  of  shaking  the  fixed  conviction  of  the 
ittjther ;  and  so  much  was  he  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  any 
attempt  to  do  so  that  he  declined  to  make  it,  as  it  would  only  lead 
to  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  between  him  and  his  client.  Darcy 
i&ust  have  patience. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mrs.  Legh  left  London  for  Edinburgh  with 
^.  Brian,  and  Darcy  was  to  some  extent  consoled  by  the  follow, 
log  somewhat  enigmatical  letter  which  Brian  sent  him^  enclosed 
ifione  fix>m  himself. 

Deak  Darct^— I  almost  think  it  is  wrong  in  me  to  write  you,  for  it  is 
MKioit  the  express  command  of  my  mother ;  but  Mr.  Brian  says  I  should 
'Vnte  you,  and  he  affirms  \our  innocence.  Darcy,  it  is  on  his  affirmation,  un- 
lopported  by  any  reason,  that  tny  belief  in  your  innocence  rests.  Do  not  be 
*Qgty  with  me  for  saying  so,  for  you  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  suffered, 
ttd  what  I  still  suffer.  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  mother — my  otherwise  gentle 
nothei^— is  firmly  convinced  of  your  guilt,  and  of  what  guilt,  if  you  are  guilty  ! 
ttrcui  I  help  saying  that  her  arguments  have  h:i<l  weight  with  me.  They 
kfe  diaken  my  trust ;  I  would  be  un  rue  to  myself  and  to  my  love — for  I 
lore  yon  stiU-^  I  did  not  say  so.     O  Barcy  !  how  can  you  get  over  that 
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frightful  perjury  of  Sir  Philip  Warden  which  saved  you  !  Would  hebau 
risked  it  if  jou  were  innocent?  would  it  then  have  been  neceeBary  ?  And  ii 
it  credible,  Darcy,  he  did  so  against  your  will  without  your  permiwion.  These 
are  questions  I  am  continually  asking  myself,  and  to  which  I  can  find  no 
answer  to  satisfy  ray  own  raind.  I  have  thought  over  them  till  I  am  nearly 
mad.  1  roust  let  them  rest  unanswered  ;  surely  the  time  will  come  when  this 
dark  and  dreadful  story  will  be  cleared  up.  Mr.  Brim  says  he  is  sure  it  will, 
and  I  rely  on  him.  I  know  his  blameless  reputation.  I  see  honesty  in  hi* 
face  ;  and,  Darcy,  I  saw  it  also  in  yours,  and  with  that  let  me  conclude,  I 
hope,  I  trust,  that  is  all  I  can  say  ;  but  till  this  hope  be  realised,  till  the  tnut 
be  redeemed,  Darcy,  we  must  not  meet.  If  it  be  any  consolation  I  will 
marry  none  other  but  you.     Adieu,  Bella. 

Brian's  letter  was  as  follows : — 

DsaR  Daect,— You  will  see  by  the  encloeei  I  have  redeemed  my  promiset 
We  return  to  Edinburgh  to-night  I  will  still  watch  over  your  case ;  my 
sagacity  is  pledged  for  your  innocence.  Write  me  whenever  anything  turns  op 
bearing  in  the  least  degree  upon  the  mystery. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Darcy,  after  Brian's  departure, 
found  London  intolerable.  As  he  had  anticipated,  his  refusal  to  be 
a  hero  had  not  conciliated  opinion,  and  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
persisted  in  living  excited  suspicion.  The  only  acquaintances  who 
stuck  to  him  were  Lord  Graham  Falconer  nnd  Sir  Hugh  Grey; 
but  his  lordship's  friendship  was  based  on  the  belief  of  the  truth  of 
Sir  Philip's  evidence,  a  creed  which  he  held  to  annul  every  hint  or 
suggestion  of  Darcy's  guilt ;  and  Darcy  knew  that,  to  Hvail  himself 
of  his  lordship's  friendship,  would  be  to  sail  und**r  false  colouB, 
which  were  liable  any  day  to  be  detected  ;  and,  as  for  Sir  Hugh, 
Darcy's  position,  allowed  of  so  many  openings  to  his  tormenting 
inquiries,  that  he  was  quite  an  amusement  for  Sir  Hagh'i 
leisure  hours.  It  was  not  very  clear  what  Sir  Hugh's  theory 
was,  if  he  had  any,  but  alternately  on  the  hypotheses  of  guilt  ari 
of  innocence,  he  managed  to  say  things  which  galled  Darcy  to 
the  quick. 

Darcy  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  determined  to  leii^ 
London  and  to  go  abroad,  where  he  flattered  himself  he  frould 
be  unknown,  and  where,  in  the  consciousness  of  innooeneti 
and  in  the  possession  of  ample  supplies  of  money,  he  begin 
to  think  life  would,  after  all,  be  bearable ;  for  our  hero  was  young 
and  his  spirit  elastic.  Moreover,  he  determined  to  hunt  up  Sir 
Philip  Warden,  whose  intervention  in  his  favour,  the  moie  he 
reflected  on  the  ruinous  risk  incurred  to  Sir  Philip,  and  on  the  noi 
very  striking  marks  of  regard  which,  prior  to  that  interfeieM 
Sir  Philip  had  exhibited  towards  him,  appeared  only  the  m** 
extraordinary.  Why  should  Sir  Philip  sacrifice  everything  (or  om 
who,  after  all,  was  only  a  protSffe^  and  not,  so  far  as  he  biul  leanri 
at  firsts  at  least  a  welcome  one,  and  whose  friendship,  if  he  ImJ 
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ared,  he  could  not  tell  how  or  when  1  It  seemed  an  extrn. 
inary  rapid  growth,  considering  the  little  communication  the 
mlian  and  ward  had  had  together. 

Indeed,  Darcy  would  have  gone  ere  this  from  London,  but  he 
I  remained  in  hopes  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
ider  of  Grenvilie  through  the  exertions  of  the  most  expert 
ectives  in  England,  whose  services  he  had  secured.  But,  as  yet, 
liing  had  transpired,  and  tho  only  result  which  the«»e  gentlemen 
eed  to  express  was  "  That  it  was  improbable  that  the  real 
irderers  were  in  Lonlon" — an  opinion  which,  although  the  one 
ivered  to  Darcy,  was  not  unanimous  among  the  detective  faculty, 

one,  if  not  two,  of  them  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  that 
5ir  employer  was  the  murderer,  and  that  Sir  Philip  not  only 
1  been  guilty  of  perjury,  but  was  in  concert  with  Darcy  It 
uld  not,  however,  have  been  polite,  and  certainly  it  would  not 
vebeen  politic  to  have  intimated  this  conclusion  to  their  liberal 
iployer. 

Before  leaving,  Darcy  wrote  to  Miss  Legh  : — 

Dkarbst  Bella, — I  Deed  not  say  your  letter  hurt  and  pained  me,  but  I 
fe  been  now  so  accustomed  to  simi'ar  coiistructiona  of  ray  conduct  that  I 
mot  find  fault  with  your  thinking  like  all  those  who  harve  first  heard  my 
tement  of  the  cjvse  and  then  learned  the  testimony  crimen  by  Sir  Philip 
irden  in  the  witness-box.  I  confess,  that  were  I  a  third  party,  nay,  were 
oureelf  and  biased,  while  I  would  still  ho}>t'  in  my  favour,  I  would  not  be 
e  to  rertist  the  inevitable  conclusion.  But  Bella,  there  is  one  fact  you  must 
e  from  me,  and,  alas !  you  must  U\ke  it  simply  oti  trust ;  I  did  not  know 

evidence  Sir  Philip  Warden  was  to  give  ;  I  had  no  previous  com- 
nication  with  him  ;  and  you  will  have  heard  that,  when  I  did  hear 
[repudiated  it  It  is  true  I  did  not  repeat  the  denial ;  I  believe  I  then 
it«d  like  a  |,irl,  and  did  not  recover  till  the  trial  was  over ;  and  f  have 
3e  been  silent,  because  I  think  I  see  in  Sir  Philip's  conduct  a  nobility  of 
•lacrifice,  which,  however  mistaken,  deserves  not  by  me  to  be  ex  osed. 
elieve  the  course  he  took  was  the  only  one  to  save  my  life  ;  for,  '-efore  my 
J  j«nd  since,  every  effort  has  been  used  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  or 
wy  could  carry  out,  to  throw  light  on  ihe  crime  of  which  I  stood  accused  ; 
f&B  yet,  nothing  whatever  has  turned  up  which  could  have  had  the  least 
!;t  in  postponing  execution  of  the  sentence  which,  but  for  Sir  IMiilip's  evi- 
ice, would,  I  believe,  have  been  pronounctHl.  Thus  I  owe  my  life  to  Sir  Philip, 
1  it  is  not  for  me  to  expo«e  him.  I  still  lnjlieve  that  the  truth  wi'l  come 
light ;  and,  conscious  of  my  innocence,  I  avail  myself  of  your  promise.  It 
I  my  innocence  are  my  only  consolation.  Trust  in  me,  only  a  little  longer. 
I  aU  will  be  right 

Darcy  went  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  a  French  hotel,  and  under  a 
rrowed  name,  he  passed  a  week  uot  unpleasantly.  He  had  put 
B«elf  int/>  immediate  conmunication  with  the  police,  of  whose 
«wledge  of  all  the  maurah  stijeta  in  tbe  world  he  had  heard  so 
icL  A  gentleman  of  sinj^ular  intel'iiren'^e  was  specially  deputed 
attend  to  his  case,  and  with  him  he  had  daily  interviews.     It  was 
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loiiir,  however,  before  the  Frenchman  gave  him  information  is 
t<)  the  result  of  his  investigations,  if  he  made  any.  He  was  an 
intelligent,  pleaiiunt  companion,  and  Darcy  was  glad  to  see  him  so 
often  as  he  called,  nor  did  he  object  to  the  dexterous  examination  to 
which  he  saw  he  was  subjected.  The  functionary  was  evidently 
bent  on  mastering  the  minutest  details,  but  it  was  long  before  hfe 
ventured  any  opinion.  At  last  he  said  to  Darcy,  "You  will 
excuse  me,  my  good  friend,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  (mJv 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  convinced  of  your  innocence.  When 
you  first  communicated  with  the  office,  our  impression  was  that  pu 
were  the  murderer,  and  that  you  applied  to  us  merely  to  see  if  we 
could  furnish  you  with  any  villain  under  our  surveillance  who 
would  fit  tolerably  to  an  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Grenville  ;  and  thus  make  up  a  probable  story  which  would  have 
its  effect  in  England.  We  could  have  supplied  you  with  tliis 
material,  and  even  although  the  scapegoat  had  been  hung,  there 
would  have  been  no  harm  done ;  but  we  refirained,  partly  in 
the  interest  of  justice — partly  because  we  on  this  side  take  as  much 
interest  as  the  police  in  London  in  the  murder  of  Count  Grenville. 
We  have  now,  I  repeat,  satisfied  ourselves  that  you  are  not  the 
murderer,  and  this  conviction  will  greatly  facilitate  subsequent 
inquiries.  At  all  events,  they  will  not  now  be  mis-directed 
through  a  preconceived  idea,  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  was 
a  mistake.  It  may  be  a  relief  to  you  to  be  told  that  in  oonsequenoe 
of  this  decision  the  surveillance  under  which  you  have  been  kept 
by  our  police  since  the  day  of  your  aiTival  from  London,  and,  perhaps, 
for  some  time  before  that,  and  certainly  up  to  yesterday,  is 
removed ;  and  you  may  now  do  anything  you  like  without  tl>e 
certainty  of  its  being  very  carefully  noted,  and  registered  in  the 
bureau. 

"Accept  my  best  thanks,**  said  Darcy,  laughing,  **  for  this 
intimation.  It  is  a  proof  to  me  that  in  time  other  people  will 
uI:so  be  batisfied  of  my  innocence,  and  inspires  a  hope  that  the  real 
murderers  will  be  discovered.  Allow  me  also,  monsieur,  to  thank 
your  administration  for  the  very  courteous  way  in  which  the 
surveillance  you  mention  has  been  conducted  ;  had  you  not  told  me 
of  it  I  would  never  have  discovered  it.** 

^'  We  always  wish  to  act  with  politeness/'  said  the  inspector, 
with  a  bow;  "but  allow  me  to  go  on.  Now  that  our  suspicions 
are  removed,  it  is  just,  and  may  be  useful,  to  take  you  into  oar 
confidence.  There  is  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Legh,  in  Edinburgh,  who  takes 
an  extreme  interest  in  you,  or  rather  in  the  murderer  of  Count 
Grenville.  We  have  been  in  frequent  correspjndence  with  her  since 
your  acquittal.  Can  you  enlighten  us  on  her  connection  with  Count 
Grenville?  We  know  already/'  said  the  Frenchman,  smiling,  '*tbe 
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ODDection  which  was  to  have  taken  place  between  you  and  her 
aughter;  and  allow  me  to  compliment  your  good  ta^^te." 

**Have  you  seen  her  ?"  said  Darcy.    **  Is  she  in  France  V 

"No,  she  is  not  in  France,  nor  have  I  been  in  Kngiand  to  see 
er.  Formerly  that  would  have  been  part  of  my  duty  ;  now,  thanks 
\  photography,  that  is  imnecessary.  1  have  got  Miss  Legii's  carte- 
B-visite  in  my  pocket.     Here  it  is. 

The  Frenchman  produced  a  beautifully-coloured  and  very 
xurate  photograph  of  Miss  Legh.  **Here  also,"  said  he,  •^are 
few  other  pictures  which  may  be  of  use  to  us ;"  and,  to  Darcy 's 
irprise,  he  produced  the  carte-de-visite  of  himself,  Mrs.  Legh,  Sir 
'hUip  Warden,  Mr.  Brian,  and  Sir  Philip  Warden's  servant.  "  This 
ist  carte-de-visite,''  said  he,  **is,  1  consider,  the  most  important  of 
U.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  know  something  about  that  gentleman, 
kd,  at  present,  efforts  are  making  to  find  him  out.  I  cannot 
:omise  that  when  we  have  found  him  we  will  be  any  nearer  our 
lark ;  but  our  method  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  hold  of  all  the 
3tail8  of  the  history  of  every  one  directly  or  even  remotely,  con- 
dcted  with  the  case,  submitted  t/>  our  investigation,  even  though 
lese  details  have  no  relevancy  whatever  with  the  case.  That  man's 
lOgraphy,  and  Mrs.  Legh's,  are  the  only  ones  still  incomplete.  We 
ill  have  them  both  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  then  we  must  conjecture 
w  solution  which  will  give  a  unity  to  the  apparently  discordant 
material  we  have  selected,  and  now  let  me  return  to  my  original 
Dsition, — can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Mrs.  Legh  ? 

Darcy  told  all  he  knew  of  that  lady,  an(>  as  it  has  a  bearing  on 
IT  story,  an!  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  given  by  us  in  a  former 
*rtof  our  narrative,  we  will  give  it  now. 

It  was  in  the  suinjaer  of  1830,  shortly  after  Darcy  had  entered 
te  Grammar  School  of  Norton,  that  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter 
^ffie  to  that  ancient  town.  Where  they  hiui  come  from  no  one 
Dew.  They  had  arrived  by  the  Bath  coach  ;  but  good  society  in 
orton  had  discovered  that  thf^y  ha  1  not  come  from  Bath,  and  as 
•e  guard  and  driver  of  the  coach,  anl  the  coach  itself,  disappeared 
I  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  mystery  remained  unexplained, 
iwas  soon  found  out,  however,  that  Mrs.  Legh  ha  1  the  manners  of 
lady ;  and  as  she  paid  her  way  regularly,  and  kept  up  a  modest 
Jt  liberal  style  of  living,  and  was,  moreover,  a  ri3  4 ular  attendant 
ith  her  daughter  at  church,  the  rector,  with  wliose  curate  Darcy 
18  boarded,  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  call  on  her.  His 
Bpression  was  favourable,  not  the  less  so  as  she  avowed  herself  a 
ttholic,  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Adair  was  of  the  very  highest 
iwdi.  In  time  an  invitation  to  dinner  to  the  rectory-house 
IB  tendered  and  accepted,  'i  he  widow  made  a  favourable  im- 
ession  on  the  guests  who  were  present,  and  also  on  the  rector's 
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wife.  She  was  meek,  gentle,  and  well-bred ;  but  what  ingratuted 
her  most  with  the  rector  was  a  discovery  he  made,  namely,  that 
she  wiis  an  Italian  by  birth.  This  was  not  even  suspected  by  toy 
one  else  in  Norton  who  had  yet  met  her,  nor  could  it  have  been 
easily  detected  from  Lor  accent  or  idiom.  Indeed,  it  was  the  yery 
correctness  of  accent  and  idiom  which  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
rector.  He  inferred  that  a  language  used  so  faultlessly  and 
elegantly,  had  been  carefully  and  laboriously  acquired,  and  had  not 
been  picked  up  insensibly  as  we  do  our  native  tongue.  Her  endin. 
siasm  for  Italy  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom,  also 
suggested  to  him  her  real  nationality  ;  and  an  abrupt  question  put 
to  her  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  whijh  was  at  once  responded  to  in 
the  same  language,  verified  the  justice  of  his  conclusion.  The 
widow  saw  she  was  discovered,  and  she  exhibited  so  much  regret  aod 
agitation  that  the  rector's  ready  sympathy  was  enlisted  and  his 
secrecy  secured.  He  alone  in  Norton  knew  that  Mrs.  Legh  was  an 
Italian,  and  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself ;  this  secreL  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  them.  Siany  were  the  conversations  they  had 
together  in  the  rectory  in  the  Italian  tongue,  which,  although  not- 
understood  by  the  rector's  wife,  did  not  excite  her  jealousy ;  for  the 
rector  of  Norton  w:is  one  of  those  guileless,  and  yet  noble  characters, 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  can  be  guilty  of  treachery  or 
wrong. 

Mrs.  Legh*s  daughter  was  also  an  object  of  interest  and  love. 
Bella,  as  a  child,  carried  all  hearts  by  storm.  Her  unoommon 
beauty,  her  hi-h  anitnal  spirits,  and  her  sweet  temper,  were  irresist- 
able.  The  rector  and  Ifis  wife,  childless  themselves,  loved  her  as 
their  own,  and  she  was  as  often  at  the  rector's  as  in  her  mother's 
house.  Darcy  had  also  become  a  favourite  and  a  frequent  visitor; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  }outh  of  sixteen  worshipped  the  little  giii 
and  preferred  joining  her  in  her  sports  to  any  other  pursuit.  And 
t)i(^  little  L'irl  loved  him  and  the  rector  and  his  wife  ;  and  Mrs.  Legh 
looked  with  pleasure  on  their  mutual  passion.  The  rector,  who 
had  been  at  the  same  college  with  Sir  Philip  Warileu,  had  been 
Consulted  in  the  education  of  Darcy,  and  it  had  been  by  his  advice 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Norton.  Sir  Philip  and  the  rector  fife- 
quently  orrespondeil,  and  the  principal  topic  of  their  letters  was  the 
training  of  Darcy,  and  their  provision  for  his  future  welfare.  Thwe 
was  one  poiat  on  which  they  agreed,  namely,  that  a  pure  love  in 
boyhood  was  the  best  preservative  against  youthful  folly,  and  an 
early  marriage  the  most  probable  means  of  escape  from  ^ipwreck 
in  life.  And  when  the  rector  told  Sir  Philip  of  Darcy's  first  love 
he  intimated  his  delight  at  the  new^,  and  wrote  that  if  the  attach- 
ment ripened,  money  would  not  be  wanting,  if  necessary.  This  Uic 
rector  communicated  to  Mrs.  L^h,  without,  however,  telling  her 
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the  name  of  the  guardian  who  had  thus  promised  to  smooth  the 
vaj  of  li£d ;  for  Sir  Philip  had  made  it  part  of  his  arrangement  with 
the  rector  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  even  to  Darcy, 
till  he  himself  judged  it  expedient. 

The  rector's  patronage  of  Hrs.  Legh  was  sufficient  to  introduce 
her  into  society  in  Norton,  and  as  the  upper  thirty — for  to  that 
number  good  society  was  restricted  in  the  small  town — ceased  to 
inquire  into  her  antecedents,  they,  after  a  time  began  to  con- 
ader  her  and  her  daughter  as  naturally  belonging  to  their  own 
town. 

It  was  shortly  before  Darcy  left  Norton,  that  Mrs.  Legh  and 
ber  daughter  had  gone  to  Scotland.  Her  departure  was  the  result 
of  a  sudden  resolution ;  and  it  took  eveiy  one  by  surprise,  and  again 
set  good  society  into  an  eager  inquiry  as  to  where  Mrs.  Legh  had 
originally  come  from.  But  no  light  being  obtainable  on  that 
important  subject,  and  the  declaration  of  the  rector,  that  Mrs.  Legh 
had  imparted  to  him  her  reasons  for  leaving  Norton,  and  that, 
though  he  could  not  reveal  them,  they  were  quite  satisfactory, 
threw  good  society  into  a  fever  of  curiosity,  which  lasted  for  a  fort- 
night, aud  th^n  the  good  old  town  went  to  sleep  again. 

Now,  the  rector  had  not  entirely  kept  Mrs.  Legh's  secrets  ;  for 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  Darcy  that  Mrs.  Legh  was  an  Italian 
by  birth,  and  that  a  marriage  with  her  daughter  would  be 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  want  of  connection,  intimations  which 
had  been  received  by  Darcy  with  complete  indifference.  Mrs. 
li^h,  he  said,  is  a  lady,  and  her  daughter  an  angel,  and  he  was 
only  twenty -one,  and  he  thought  himself  clever.  He  had  no  money, 
that  he  knew,  and  he,  too,  had  no  relations  ;  but  they  were  both 
young,  and  in  youth  May  lasts  longer  than  it  does  as  we  get  older. 
We  still  believe  in  the  phantoms  of  hope,  in  spite  of  the  history  of 
Basselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  retrospect  that  Darcy  had  little 
information  to  give  the  Frenchman,  but  that  little  seemed 
tttisfactory. 

Darcy  began  to  suspect  that  what  the  detective  called  amuse- 
noDt  was  in  reality  duty ;  for  if  it  were  not,  the  ten  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  were  usually  employed  in  discussing  the 
probabilities  of  any  theory  of  the  Westminster  murder,  which  had 
occurred  to  either,  constituted  such  a  minimum  of  duty  as  hardly 
oxpliined  the  liberal  supplies  of  money  with  which  his  companion 
was  furnished.  All  the  rest  of  the  days,  except  the  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  were,  as  a  rule,  spent  by  Darcy  and  the  inspector  in  the  way 
in  which  time  is  spent  by  the  well-dressed  population  of  Paris,  so 
fiyr  as  a  mere  foreigner  can  judge,  namely,  in  doing  nothing.  They 
tnade  excursions  together  to  Versailles,  St.  Gfermain,  and  Fontan- 
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bleau,  and,  indeed,  to  all  places  in  the  environs  of  tbe  capital;  and 
there  was  not  an  evening  which  was  not  spent  in  some  place  of 
amusement,  generally  at  the  theatres,  but  occasionally  at  houses 
where  higli  play  r/as  practised  contrary  to  police  regnl&tions. 

Darcy  resisted  all  the  temptations  which  this  course  of  life 
threw  in  his  way.  It  served  as  a  distraction  to  his  thoughts,  but 
it  did  not  attract  him  further.  His  companion,  on  the  other  haod, 
entered  con  aniore  into  anything  which  was  going  on,  and  seemed 
the  most  insouciant  of  the  party.  Darcy,  however,  who  watched 
his  companion  narrowly,  thought  that  much  of  his  bonhommie  was 
assumed,  for  he  observed  that  the  dim,  dreamy  eyes  of  the 
inspector  had  ever  the  same  calm,  abstracted  look,  which  lie 
had  observed,  which,  however,  never  allowed  the  minuto^t  iuci- 
dent  to  escape  his  observation.  On  one  or  two  occasions  when 
gambling  ran  high,  Darcy,  who  never  joined,  noticed  the  inspector 
lean  across  the  table  and  make  a  slight  remark  to  one  or  other  of 
the  gamesters,  to  which  the  party  addressed  replied  by  a  look  at 
the  mantlepiece.  And  this  very  evening,  at  one  of  these  gambling- 
houses,  a  scene  occurred  which  explained  a  little  more  clearly  to 
Darcy  the  functions  of  an  inspector  of  police. 

It  was  one  oi  the  most  fashionable  haunts  of  the  kind  they  had 
visited  that  evening ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  establishment  where 
stakes  were  high,  for  the  company  could  not  be  said  to  be  select, 
everyone  being  bien.venn  who  chose  to  thr:w  his  Napoleons  in 
suflScient  profusion  on  the  table.  But  yet  in  this  repaire  there 
were  some  of  the  principal  men  in  Paris,  statesmen  and  financiers, 
who  tried  to  obtain  relaxation  for  the  waste  of  thought  by  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  risking  a  fourth  or  sixth  of  their  fortune  on 
the  throw  of  the  dice  or  the  run  of  the  ball.  Darcy  wondered  at 
the  recuperative  powers  some  of  these  gentlemen  possessed ;  for  not 
a  few  of  them,  according  to  the  well-informed  calculations  of  the 
inspector,  had  lost  all  they  were  known  to  possess  in  the  world  foor 
or  five  times,  and  yet  were  sure  to  be  met,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
at  the  same  place  in  the  same  occupation,  and,  apparently,  with 
undiminished  resources.  The  inspector  seemed  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  all  those  possessors  of  the  secret  of  alchemy, 
but  they  did  not  seem  at  first  to  like  his  attentions,  and  rather 
repulsed  his  overtures.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  bad  beoome 
his  bosom  friends,  and  welcomed  him  obsequiously  whenever  he 
entered  the  room. 

**Isee  two  of  my  children,"  said  the  inspector  to  Darcy,  as 
they  entered  the  room,  and  were  immediately  greeted  deferen- 
tially by  the  two  gentlemen  he  so  affectionately  alluded  to. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  V  said  the  inspector.  "  Ah !"  lodging 
at  the  rouleaux  on  the  table,  *'  luck  at  last.     I  said  so,  the  timfi 
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would  come.  No,  you  have  not  gained  it,  only  staked  it ;  well, 
weU,  the  time  will  come." 

"Not  this  time,  howerer,"  said  the  banker,  as  he  swept  the 
gold  into  the  counter.     "  Make  your  game,  gentlemen." 

One  of  the  parties  who  had  lost  turned  deadly  pale.  **  I  will 
play  no  more  to-night,"  said  he. 

" What," said  the  inspector,  "cleared  out  again,  Eug&ne?  I 
neyer  saw  such  luck.  Fortune,  surely,  must  now  be  tired  of 
persecution;  it  is  against  all  the  doctrine  of  chance  that  one 
should  lose  always ;  it  must  now  be  ten  to  one  at  least  that  you 
gain  upon  your  next  venture.     Try  one  more,  I  advise  you." 

"It  is  my  last  attempt,"  said  Eugene—**!  have  no  more 
money  to  stake  with,  and  Monsieur  Le  Banquier  does  not  give 
credit" 

**  Speak  to  me,"  whispered  the  inspector.  **My  friend  here, 
Mr.  Seymour,"  for  Darcy  had  resumed  his  alias,  **  has  money,  and 
^  give  you  another  chance ;  but  we  wish  to  know  where  Lebelle- 
tierifl." 

This  was  said  in  a  whisper.  The  man  addressed  drew  him- 
self  haughtily  up,  '*Sir,"  said  he,  **who  do  you  take  me  for?" 
*'Let  me  inform  you,"  said  the  inspector,  and  he  whispered  in 
lu8  ear.  •*  Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  inspector,  kindly,  **  you  are 
ezcitedi;  let  us  adjourn  to  the  ante. room  and  have  an  ice." 

**  I  believe  I  had  bettor,"  said  the  party  addressed,  aloud.  **  I 
^  be  back  directly,"  said  he  to  the  banquier ;  **  probably  fate 
^U  be  more  prosperous  when  I  return." 

The  inspector,  Darcy,  and  Eugene  adjourned  to  the  ante-room. 
"Let  no  one  come  in,"  said  the  inspector  to  the  waiter.  The 
waiter  nodded  assent ;  then  leaning  across  to  the  inspector  he 
whispered,  "Yes,"  said  he,  **in  twenty  minutes  from  this 
time." 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  inspector,  **  let  us  make  ourselves 
eom&rtable ;  we  will  not  be  interrupted,  and  we  have  a  little 
business  to  do.  But,  before  commeucing,  a  glass  of  champagne 
will  help  to  dissipate  the  fumes  of  the  saloon,  which  I  have  always 
nmarked  cloud  the  intellect  and  give  a  bias  to  its  judgments. 
Now,'*  he  continued,  after  they  had  each  drank  a  couple  of 
glasses,  '*  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  eliminate  the  element  of  chance, 
lather,  you  will  admit,  a  singular  request  to  make  in  this  place ; 
bttt,'*  said  he,  **  Eugene  Bazas,  there  is,  in  reality,  no  longer  any 
Aance  for  you.  You  have  entered  the  regions  of  fate."  The  tone 
^tiie  bspector's  voice  had  changed.  It  was  no  longer  that  of  the 
W  companion — it  was  that  of  the  judge.  **  Yes,"  he  continued, 
**  Engine  BazaSj  the  time  has  come  when  things  must  be  explained. 
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I  am  inspector  of  the  police  ;  you  are  Eugene  Bazas,  fonneriyrfthe 
Bagne  Toulon.     I  will  not  say  what  you  were  before." 

The  man  accused  showed  nerve.  **  Bah  !  "  said  he  ;  "  my  good 
Mr.  Verve,  do  not  try  these  tricks  with  me.  I  have  read  *I« 
Miserables,*  and  as  I  happen  to  know  who  I  am,  and  as  my  nanie 
is  not  Bazas,  I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  even  though  you  are  what 
you  say." 

**  Quite  right !"  said  the  inspector.  **  I  shall  know  by-^md-bye 
whether  you  or  I  am  right.  There  used  to  be  a  custom  at  Toulon 
of  branding  the  prisoners. 

Eugene  looked  furtively  round  the  room.  Darcy,  who  had 
watched  him  keenly,  observed  him  clutch  one  of  the  fire-arms,  as 
he  said  playfully,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  do  not  dislike  a  joke ;  but 
I  am  somewhat  fastidious,  and  the  present  does  not  suit  my  taste. 
Suppose  we  return  to  the  saloon." 

With  those  words  he  rose,  turning  his  back  as  he  did  so  upon 
the  inspector  and  Darcy.  The  former  sat  still,  but  Darcy  instinc- 
tively  rose,  and  as  he  did  so  he  .saw  that  Eugene  had  the  poker 
in  his  hands^  and  was  leaning  meiiitatively  on  it  as  he  looked  at 
the  fire. 

'*  Eugene,"  said  the  inspector  calmy,  and  without  moving,  "we 
are  very  comfortable  here.  Do  sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  likeratiouAl 
men.  You  cannot  suppose  that,  knowing  you  to  be  Eugene 
Bazas  I,  am  such  a  fool  as  to  make  the  announcement  without 
having  you  fully  in  my  power.  Look  here,  and  sit  down,"  and  tbe 
inspector  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  pistol,  which  he  deliberately 
cocked.  **One  movement  more,"  he  said  quietly,  **  with  that 
ugly  implement  in  your  hand,  and  I  shall  be  forced  to  use  this 
little  elegant  apparatus,  which  however,  has  tbe  disadvantage  of 
creating  a  scene.  Listen  to  me.  I  am  inspector  of  police  ;  I  have 
long  watched  you.  You  have  for  weeks  been  my  special  care  and 
my  duty,  and  to-night  I  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  ten 
minutes  from  this  time  two  gendarmes  will  be  here,  and  you  will 
be  removed  unless  you  agree  to  mj  terms." 

The  inspector  knew  his  man.  Eugene  Bazas,  forcat,  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  sunk  back  on  his  chair,  a  cold  sweat  broke  ou  his 
forehead,  and  a  deadly  pallor  overspread  his  face. 

The  inspector  observed  him  critically. 

•*  There,"  said  he  to  Darcy,  "  is  a  specimen  how  we  act  I 
need  that  man,  and  now  I  have  him,  body  and  soul." 

**  Eugene,"  said  he,  "you  have  lost  the  throw;  you  must 
accept  my  terms.  They  are  not  so  bad  as  I  might  impose.  You 
know  what  awaits  you  if  I  denounce  you.  Your  evasion  from  Toulon 
is  bad  enough — you  are  aware  of  the  consequences ;  but  how  have 
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you  employed  your  vacation.  Man,  I  know  everything  you  have 
done.  I  know  the  forgery  you  committed  on  Lacepede.  I  know 
tiiat  you  were  one  of  the  gang  which  broke  into  Lovet's,  Rue 
Bichelieu.  It  was  you  who  robbed  Robino,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Nay,  you  have  got  modesty  at  last ;  you  do  not  deny 
anything !" 

**Tou  are  the  devil  himself,"  said  the  bandit. 

'*  Pardon  me,"  said  the  inspector;  **  I  have  not  that  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  an  opponent  to  his  satanic  majesty ; 
and  to  prove  this  to  you,  I  oflFer  you  your  liberty  on  conditioDs." 

**  Let  me  hear  the  conditions  V 

**  You  must  expect  these  conditions  to  be  somewhat  onerous, 
won  cher.  It  would  not  do  to  let  you  escape  unless  some  very  con- 
siderable advantage  weio  attained.  I  suspect  society  would  not 
thank  me.  You  are  one  scoundrel — a  dangerous  one,  I  admit ;  but 
you  are  rather  a  bungler,  or  you  and  I  would  not  be  having  this 
confidential  chat  together.  Your  cigar  has  gone  out — a  light,  there  I 
—Well,  to  continue,  I,  as  the  guardian  at  present  of  society,  if  I  let 
jou  off,  must  secure  some  of  your  friends,  who  are  as  dangerous  as 
yourself;  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  I  mentioned  those  little 
aSiGors  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  since  you  escaped  the 
forgery,  the  robbery  at  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  the  robbery  of 
Bobino.  We  will  let  the  last  pass,  for  you  had  no  accomplices, 
and  Robino  can  get  another  watch ;  but  when  you  broke  into 
Lovet's  shop  there  were  with  you  Soulis,  Lacroc,  and  Bordet.  You 
can  tell  me  where  these  gentlemen  are  to  be  found.  0  no,"  as 
Bugene  attempted  to  speak,  '*  I  don't  want  the  information  now ; 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time.  Then  the  forgery,  how  many  were 
concerned  in  that  \  I  don't  want  the  uames,  only  the  number ;  were 
fliere  four,  five,  six  ? " 

En  ene  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

**  Six  ?  we  never  could  exactly  make  out  the  number,  but  six 
^do;  and  you  ^ill  give  as  their  names  at  your  leisure.  And 
now  one  other  favour,  my  friend." 

**  Curse  you  I"  said  Eugene,  "  you  will  drive  me  mad  with  your 
politeness.  I  will  not  give  you  one  iota  of  the  information  you 
demand." 

**  You  won't,  will  you  1"  said  the  inspector,  in  the  same  drawling 
▼oice.  •*  Fran9ois  !"  said  he  aloud. 

The  waiter  entered. 

**Are  the  gentlemen  I  sent  you  for  downstairs?" 

"They  are  in  my  room,"  said  the  waiter.  **  They  wait  the 
wders  of  monsieur." 

"Very  well ;  bring  them  with  you  next  time  I  call  for  you."— 

^ow/' he  continued,  turning  to  Bazas,  'Mo  you  still  continue 
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obstinate?  Just  consider  the  consequences  a  little — ^yon  know 
what  the  galleys  are ;  you  know  what  department  of  them  yoa 
would  be  sent  to.  Instead  of  all  that,  you  may  have  your  liberty, 
and,"  said  the  inspector,  pausing,  ''  as  I  am  a  good-natured  fellow, 
here  is  five  hundred  francs/'  placing  a  bundle  of  billeU  de  banque 
on  the  table. 

"You  know,"  said  Eugene,  '*my  liberty  would  not  last  long  if 
I  complied  with  your  request.  I  would  be  found  in  the  Seine  in  » 
week,  and  the  five  hundred  francs  would  not  be  of  much  use  in 
the  Morgue." 

*'  Silly  fellow  !"  said  the  gensdarme.  '*  Do  you  suppose  I  had 
not  thought  of  that.  If  I  did  not  know  that,  to  a  oertainty,  you 
would  be  assasiaated  in  Paris,  do  you  think  I  would  offer  you  liberty ! 
You,  Eugene  Bazas  t  No;  I  love  Paris  too  well  to  turn  out  on  h« 
streets  a  wild  beast  like  you  1" 

Bazas  stared  with  astonishment. 

**  Don't  look  so  surprised,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  aia  quite  serious  io 
the  proposal  I  made  to  you ;  quite  certain,  that  within  a  fortnight 
you  would  be  assinated  in  Paris,  and  nevertheless  sure  that  you 
will  accept  my  offer." 

**  There  is  no  use,"  said  Bazas,  doggedly,  "  punishing  me  before 
my  time.     Allons,  let  us  go.     I  will  not  speak  another  word." 

'*  Not  at  present,  Engine  Bazas,  because  I  don't  wish  it,  but 
in  a  day  or  two  we  will  have  all  we  wish  out  of  you  ;  and  another 
little  matter,  by.the.bye,  which  1  had  almost  forgotten.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  your  brother  Leon  is  at  present  {  He  was,  yoa 
know,  valet  to  Sir  Philip  Warden,  and  conducted  himself  very  well 
when  with  that  gentleman. 

Eugene  did  not  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  the  inspector,  '^  that  is  nearly  all  I  have  to  say. 
We  understand  each  other  except  in  one  little  matter  which  has 
escaped  your  perspicuity.  Paris  is  not  the  whole  world ;  you  would 
be  tolerably  safe  if  sent  to  America  or  Australia,  and  once  there, 
after  you  have  done  the  State  the  little  services  required  of  yoa,  I 
know  you  will  not  venture  back  to  Paris." 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  passed  over  Bazas's  face.  The  inspector 
was  victorious. 

'*  I  thought  so !"  said  he  complacently.  *'  You  will  be  so  kind  as 
accompany  me  and  this  gentleman-'-a  cab  waits  for  us  at  the 
door.  But  before  going  let  us  show  oursdves  at  the  9odon^  and 
make  our  eonge  like  gentiemeiL" 

The  three  retiu'ned  accordingly  to  the  table.  Darcy  knew  not 
whether  to  admire  most  the  affectionate  and  intimate  maimer  of 
the  inspector  to  Bazas,  or  the  odoX  aang.fr&id  of  the  latter 
gentleman. 
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Qg  his    absence   he    had   been  lucky.     He  had  gained 

oand  francs. 

ke  up  your  money,  Eugene,"  said  the  inspector,  ''  and 

e  fickle  goddess  no  more  to-night.     Let  us  go  home." 

th  all  my  heart,"  said  Bazas.     ''  I  must  keep  my  head 

I  have  to  see  the  governor  to-morrow.    Adieu,  gentlemen. 

r,  next  night" 

.Yo !"  said  the  inspector,  as  they  went  down  stairs  arm.in. 

'  You  are  not  so  harmless  as  I  thought,  Eugene ;  and  had 

de  a  bargain,  I  beUeve  I  would  have  kept  you,  and  taken 

measures  to  catch  your  friends ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  my 

>u  will  come  home  with  me.     You  will  be  well  treated, 

od  dinner  and  fair  wine  every  day,  and  it  will  not  take 

week  to  get  everything  you  have  to  say  reduced  into 
and  verified  by  a  few  testing  facts,  which  will  correct  any 
cy  of  memory  to  which  gentlemen  of  your  lively  imagina. 

dear  Eugene,  are  liable." 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

BT  DB.  ALFBBD  J.  H.  CRESPL 

I 

Old  Age. — Mrs.  Charles  commences  one  of  her  charming  and 
popular  works  with  the  following  quaint  sentence,  "  No  one,  who 
has  not  tried,  can  imas^ine  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be,  ande- 
niably  and  consciously,  an  old  woman ;  I  mean  literally,  not 
symbolically."  She  might  have  added  that  there  was  also  some- 
thing  delightful  in  being  an  old  man,  if,  when  approaching  the 
dark,  unknown  life  lying  beyond  the  tomb,  he  could  conGdently 
look  back  on  a  well.spent,  an  useful,  a  happy  career. 

Old  age  is  not  always  a  disease — the  repulsive  and  untrue  defini- 
tion of  it  I  once  remember  reading.  Qenerally  speaking,  no  doabt, 
it  is  not  as  pleasant  as  the  morning  of  life.  The  infirmities  it 
brings  with  it ;  the  gaps  it  finds  in  the  circle  of  one's  firiends;  the 
painful  prospect  of  soon  wandering  forth  all  alone  into  the  gloomy, 
the  awful  future,  where  there  will  be  no  loving  hand  to  grasp, 
no  light  to  cheer,  are  terrible.  Yet,  if  the  old  man  or  woman 
has  gone  through  life  nobly  and  uprightly  ;  if,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  many  who  are  gone,  firesh  faces  cluster  around  ;  if  sweet  smiles 
from  the  young  make  less  bitter  the  loss  of  those  loving  glances 
which  the  grave  has  taken  to  itself  *  if,  above  all,  there  is  finn 
reliance  on  that  merciful  God,  who  will  never  neglect,  never  fo^ 
sake  His  children — why,  then,  old  age  will  have  joys  of  its  own 
and  the  closing  hours  may  be  as  bright,  as  peaceful  as  tho«e  b^ 
distant  ones,  when,  hopefully  and  confidently,  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  morning  were  encountered  and  borne. 

Not  less  beautiful  the  calm  glorious  sunset  of  a  night  in  Jane 
than  the  brilliant  sunrise  which,  sixteen  hours  before,  had  brought 
joy  and  hope  to  all  whose  eyes  were  gladdened  by  it.      Not  leu 
beautiful,  I  venture  to  think,  the  peaceful  sinking  to  rest  of  ^ 
aged  man  or  woman  over  whose  head  have  passed  the  experience    < 
the  vicissitudes,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  eighty  long  yeirtf 
and  whose  happy  and  tranquil  evening  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  ^ 
hopes,  and  trials,  and  disappointments  of  the  unclouded  moniiDS» 
than  was  that  fair  and  promising  morning  itself. 

IL 

The  Feab  of  Death. — '<  He  was  a  brave  man  and  did  ^ 
iear  death :"  a  sentence  something  like  this  I  have  many  ti^^ 
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ad,  ORpeciallj  in  second-rate  novels.  Could  the  writers  have 
lowD  what  one,  at  least,  of  their  readers  thought  of  them  and 
eir  brave  man  they  would  not  have  felt  flattered. 
A  brave  man  is  not  one  whose  animal  courage  makes  him  in. 
!erent  to  danger  just  because  he  cannot  comprehend  the  nature 
that  which  he  is  encountering.  He  is  one  who,  chough  tlie 
ise  of  duty  enables  him  to  go  heroically  through  danger.^,  and 
en  prompts  him  to  sacrifice  bis  life,  understands  what  he  is  doing 
d  weighs  well  its  cost.  He  may  face  death,  but  d  >di  ha  not  fear 
atht  Does  he  not  think  of  the  friends  whom  he  may  soon 
i?e  for  ever,  of  those  fair  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has 
en  happy,  of  those  hopes  not  yet  realised,  of  those  sins  not  yet 
}D6d  for  ?  Does  he,  too^  not  think  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
that  mighty  Qod  whom  he  is  about  to  see  face  to  face,  and  at 
lose  hands  he  will  so  soon  receive  his  sentence?  He  may  hold 
B  broadest  views,  religious  and  political  ;  but  when  he  can  almost 
ar  the  rustling  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  he  must  have 
tie  true  courage  if  he  can  avoid  a  shudder. 
The  more  cultured,  imaginative,  and  sensitive  the  nature  of  the 
in  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  approacb  of  death  will 
'  to  the  uttermost  the  courage,  which,  ho  wever,  can  only  exist 
ere  these  qualities  are  present.  The  heroism  of  nervous,  thought- 
men,  when  they  voluntarily  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  place 
^mselves  in  the  post  of  greatest  peril  is  what  no  ordinary  person 
1  comprehend.  "  Qreater  love  can  no  man  show  than  that  a 
ji  should  give  his  life  for  hii  friend.'*  Qreater  courage  can  uo 
01  show  than  to  face  death,  calmly  and  hopefully,  though  know. 
;  all  he  is  about  to  lose>  all  that  may  await  him.  Then,  what- 
\x  may  be  said  about  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  death, 
ne  time  or  another,  and  the  little  difference  it  makes  whether  it 
mes  at  twenty  or  at  ninety— for  come  it  must  before  very  long 
the  feeling  that  the  grave  is  opening  its  portals  to  receive  him 
ight  well  fill  the  heart  of  the  bravest  with  dread,  and  mjike  him 
sen  the  post  of  duty  and  of  peril.  There  never  was  a  truly 
Yve  man  who  did  not  fear  death  ;  there  have  been  many  cowards, 
ho,  because  incapable  of  understanding  their  meaning,  have  been 
different  to  death  and  danger. 

III. 

"  lIi8EBKDin8."-^In  the  beautiful  cloisters  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
'^l  close  to  the  door  leading  into  the  nave,  is  a  tombstone  witb 
WW  Latin  word  engraved  upon  it— "  Miserrimus  *' — in  English, 
'^laoat  wretched.*' 

I^bere  appears  to  be  no  other  record  of  the  life  of  the  unhippy 
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being  who  slumbers  beneath.  His  age,  his  country,  his  Ustoiy, 
his  sorrows  are  apparently  all  unknown.  Conjectures  are  anaT&il. 
ing.  The  veil  will  never  more  be  lifted  from  the  sorrowful  record 
of  that  blighted  and  hopeless  existence. 

Poets,  moralists,  essayists,  and  divines  have  wondered  who  is 
buried  there ;  but  no  answer  comes  from  the  tomb.  The  indifferent, 
the  hard-hearted,  the  stupid,  are  startled  as  they  read  that  ooe 
sad,  ominous  word,  which  keeps  alive  the  remembrance  of  a  lib 
of  sorrow  which  even  the  grave  could  not  contain. 

All  we  know,  all  we  probably  ever  shall  know,  is  that,  in  the 
venerable  cloisters  of  Worcester,  long  centuries  ago,  was  baried 
some  one,  cleric  or  layman  we  know  not,  the  history  of  whose  life 
is  summed  up  in  that  one  dreadful  word — **  miserrimus." 

It  may  sound  harsh  to  say  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  wrong  that 
the  cathedral  authorities  allowed  that  word  to  be  placed  on  the 
tombstone  in  the  first  place.  No  one  with  an  atom  of  feeling  in 
his  nature  can  pass  that  spot  without  being  made  wretched  and 
gloomy,  though  he  cannot  know  the  sins  and  temptations  of  the  poor 
creature,  who  lies  there.  No  moral  can  be  conveyed,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  anyone  by  that  word,  for  all  context  has  been  swept  away.  Did 
we  know  more,  perhaps,  instead  of  making  us  uselessly  wretched 
that  tombstone  might  teach  us  an  impressive  and  useful  lesson. 
It  might  tell  us  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  sorrow  and  retribution; 
it  might  help  to  keep  some  from  wandering  into  the  dark  paths  of 
crime  and  vice.  As  it  is,  a  visit  to  that  spot,  so  cold  and  gloomy, 
only  fills  the  heart  with  pity  for  an  erring  brother,  who,  of  one 
flesh  with  us,  is  as  little  known  to  us  as  if  he  had  lived  and  died  on 
one  of  the  most  distant  planets.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  , 
sadder  spot  on  earth  than  the  cloisters  of  Worcester. 

IV. 

Women's  Bights. — It  appears  singular  to  me  that  the  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights— that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who  daimfc' 
women,  not  only  the  freedom  to  enter  all  the  professions  and  ciU' 
ings  open  to  men,  but  who  assert  the  inherent  intellectual  equali^ 
of  the  sexes,  and  who  support  these  pretensions  by  trying  to  pro'* 
that  women  have  the  same  abilities  and  powers  as  men — genenUy 
forget  how  few  really  di^tinguished  women  there  have  been.  0* 
course  some  persons  deny  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  aodi 
in  that  case,  agreement  between  the  disputants  is  impjsdible.  Ba^ 
a  more  formidable  plea  is  that  often  urged,  that,  though  ^ 
finest  female  intellects  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  rivals,  thfl^ 
is  a  much  higher  average  of  ability  among  women  than  m^ 
This  means  that,  though  there  are  no  lady  ICltons  and  Yoltail^ 
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there  afe  many  more  women  of  |!;ood  ability  than  men,  as  it  is  said 
ihere  are  parts  of  the  world  where  the  average  height  of  the 
3eople  is  decidedly  above  that  of  countries  having  proportionately 
nany  more  tall  men,  but  unfortunately  still  more  very  small 
ines. 

Now  and  then  ladies  and  gentlemen,  clamouring  for  perfect 
reedom  for  the  two  sexes,  condescend  to  inform  their  opponents 
'hat,  though  there  have  been  more  male  than  female  celebrities, 
the  explanation  is  be  sought  in  the  unfairness  with  which  the 
Eunaie  sex  is  treated.  *'Who  can  tell,"  it  is  asked,  "  whether  ladies 
ire  unfit  to  be  generals,  statemen,  surgeons,  barristers,  clergymen, 
18  long  as  they  are  debarred  from  entering  these  professions  ?  Who 
san  tell  whether  women  are  not  the  equals  of  men  until  they  are 
both  educated  alike,  and  given  the  same  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  t" 

I  should  be  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  these  objec- 
dons  were  I  not  aware  that  in  those  callings  which  are  and  always 
have  been  open  to  women,  they  have  utterly  failed  to  tqual  their 
male  rivals. 

Can  Mrs.  Worthington  Bliss  and  Claribel  be  compared  with 
Haodel,  Spohr,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Bossini,  and  Aubert  Can 
Sappho,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs.  Opie,  Madame  de  la 
Hothe  Chiyon,  and  the  charming  Felicia  Hemans,  compare  with 
Milton,  Dryden,  Byron,  Petrarch,  Virgil,  Homer?  Can  even 
Vary  Somerville  be  placed  in  the  balance  against  Pascal,  Arago, 
Galileo,  Archimedes?  Can  Mrs.  Penrose,  better  known  by  her 
r^m  de  plume  as  Mrs.  Markham,  be  held  to  equal  Macaulay,  Hume, 
Bancroft,  Froude,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  ?  Can  Olympia  Moratta, 
for  whose  abilities  and  learning  I  have  profound  respect,  be  con- 
sidered any  set-off  against  Beniley  and  Porson,  Pusey  and  Max 
Uiillerl  Can  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Miss  Dinah  Muloch^  Miss 
f onge,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  compete  with  Scott,  Manzoni,  Voltaire, 
Goethe,  Fielding?  Can  even  Marian  Evans  and  Jane  Austen 
oatweigh.  Lytton  and  Thackeray  t  To  all  these  questions  there 
can  be  but  one  answer. 

Even  among  painters — surely  painting  is  open  to  both  sexes — ^ 
can  the  splendid  productions  of  Bo.<>a  Bonheur  and  the  superb 
"Boll  Call,"  of  Aliss  Thompson  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  masterpieces  of  Alfred  Elmore,  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  and 
^th,  among  living  English  painters  alone,  or  against  the  long, 
loQg  list  of  great  painters  whom  Italy,  Flanders,  England,  Greece, 
^yiaod  France  and  Qermany  have,  in  ages  past,  produced  ?  Why, 
ill  the  masterpieces  of  female  art  in  the  world  scarcely  deserve 
^tion  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  masterpieces  of  Murillo  and 
Sir  Anthony  Yaodyok.    It  would  take  hours  to  enumerate  all  the 
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men,  who,  in  a  hundred  walks,  have  left  a  name  that  will  last  for 
ever,  who  have  done  or  written  somethinor  noteworthy,  which  the 
world  cannot  aflFord  to  let  die.  Fifty  names,  at  the  outside,  would 
embrace  all  the  women  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  age  in 
which  they  flourished. 

In  one  walk  of  life  alone  women  have  held  their  own  against 
rivals — that  ignoble  walk  which  consists  in  being  the  favourites 
of  a  powerful,  arbitrary  monarch.  But  women  will  not  care  to 
know  that  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Madame  de  Maimenon,  Nell 
Gwynne,  Jane  Shore,  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Abigail  Masham,  are  quite  equal  to  Villiers,the 
Despencers,  and  Piers  Gaveston. 

But,  in  sober  earnest,  the  rights  of  women  should  be  conceded 
as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  favour.  All  those  professions  in  which  tbej 
can  successfully  engage  should  be  flung  open  to  them.  They 
should  not  be  prevented  from  giving  their  attention  to  an;  kind 
of  occupation  in  which  they  can  do  good  to  themselves  and  the 
woild.  But  I  should  deeply  regret  were  women,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  prove  their  equality  to  man,  t^>  forget  that  peaceful  home 
life  in  which  men  cannot  take  their  place,  and  where  they  can 
succeed  to  perfection  in  making  themselves  and  others  happy. 


V. 

BoSA  BoNHEUB. — There  is  a  lady — of  course,  I  refer  to  Rosa 
Bonheur — whose  transcendent  ability  as  a  painter  of  aniinal  and 
still  life  places  her  little  below  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Laodseer. 
There  is  something  indescribable  in  her  paintings,  so  beautiful,  so 
natural,  so  life-like. 

This  gifted  woman  is  the  daughter  of  an  able  French  artist, 
who,  in  her  early  childhood,  directed  her  studies,  and  fi^ave  her  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  his  advice  and  experience.  He  used  to  take 
her  with  him  into  the  country ;  and,  while  he  was  busily  w»- 
ga-ed  iu  his  work,  though  never  too  busy  to  remember  her,  she 
passed  her  time  studying  and  copying  nature.  To  those  early 
lessons  she  owes  more  than  to  anything  else,  except  to  her  own 
wonderful  genius  and  untiriring  perseverance. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  in  1822,  and  from  ^ 
early  age  appears  to  have  devoted  herself  to  art.  Some  of  b* 
brothers  and  sisters  have  attained  great  O'Tiinence  as  painters.  1^ 
painting,  which  established  her  reputation,  is  her  "Libourag* 
Niveruaie."  But  another  masterpiece,  better  known  io  thii  - 
country,  is  her  **  Horsefair  ;'*  the  litter  was  exhibited,  in  1855, M 
the  French  Exhibition,  in  London,  and  called  finih  a  \mA^ 
admiration  which  her  later  efforts  have  deepened* 
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one  of  her  most  beautiful  paintings — "  The  Return  from 
—what  is  there  in  it  so  charming,  so  sublime?  It  is  not 
picture  is  merely  the  representation  of  nature — a  very 
Ful  and  poor  pain  ting  may  be  that.  It  Ls  that  the  glories 
imer  evening,  the  exquisite  contour  of  living  animals,  are 
and,  at  the  same  time  made  so  real,  so  beautiful, 
,  as  it  were,  so  vividly  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  that 
Dg  produces  an  effect   on  the  mind  which  the  original 

jh  charming  enough,  the  scene  depicted,  in  the  **  Return 
:ure,"  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  In  the  foreground  are 
:le  and  a  few  sheep,  and  a  peasant  lad,  on  horseback, 
\  them  homewanls.  At  the  back  the  sun  is  majesti- 
ng,  and  its  last  rays  are  lighting  up  the  skyVith  the 

of  a  fairy  scene. 

usand  times^  every  summer  evening,  a  similar  scene  is 
icted  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  subject  is  so 
hat  it  would  seem  hard^  nay,  impossible,  to  give  the 
ition  of  it  on  canvas  an  interest  that  never  flags.  But  see 
ive  power  of  genius.  A  picture,  true  to  life,  even  in  its 
particular,  is  by  the  painter's  magic   art  made  almost 

The  cattle  in  the  foreground,  slowly  returning  home- 
ve  an  interest  for  us  no  living  cattle  would  possess, 
heep,   on  whose  backs   the  sun  is  shining  so  brilliantly 

respects  natural,  and  yet  the  expression,  the  grace  of 
le  grouping  give  them  beauty,  a  charm  that  the  same 
lid  never  have  in  real  life.  And,  then,  the  boy  on  horse- 
aat  a  lovely  picture  of  a  shepherd  lad !  He  is  not  reraark- 
2auty,  or  stature,  or  intelligence  :  his  horse  is  not  unlike 
md  horses  to  bo  found  in  any  English  county :  yet  the 

the  horse  together  have  somethinor  about  them  which 
could  faithfully  describe,  but  which  gives  them  more 
id  greater  attractions,  than  all  the  shepherd  boys  have 
ssed  who  have  driven  cattle  home  on  a  summer  evening, 
>n  quiet,  badly-groomed  horses. 

VI. 

Ioll-Call. — This  celebrated  picture,  by  Miss  Thompson, 
Inglish  artist  only  twenty-six  years  old,  has  for  more  than 
in  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  classes.  It  has  been 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators,  not  as  usually  the 
nging  exclusively  to  the  bcittor-educated  classes.  Well 
toll-Call  deserve  this  admiration,  for  a  more  remarkable 
r  was  pro'liiced  by  an  Knglish  lady. 
ibject  is  happily  chosen,  one  which,  for  an  Englishman,  must 
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always  have  interest.  The  scene  is  the  muster  of  the  Foot-Gkiiids  oa 
tlie  afternoon  of  the  Battle  of  Inkermann  at  least,  aonieof  thenewi. 
papers  have  given  it  this  name ;  hut  Miss  Thompson,  certainly  as 
good  an  authority  us  the  newspapers,  has  not  stated  that  it  representi 
the  afternoon  of  that  gloomy  Novemher  day.  The  name  she  g&?e 
it  is  the  *'  Muster  of  the  Guards  after  a  winter  battle  in  the 
Crimea."  The  snow  on  the  ground  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
scene  depicted  is  not  that  of  Inkermann,  which,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  was  fought  on  a  gloomy  autumn  morning,  when  snow 
was  not  lying  on  the  ground. 

To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  an  officer  on  horseback.  In  the 
very  front,  and  to  the  right  of  the  mounted  officer,  is  an  orderly 
calling  the  roll.  Before  him,  stands  a  small  body  of  gigantic  guards- 
men, the  remainder  of  the  Coldstreams.  A  great  fight  is  over,  a 
dear-bought  victory  gained,  and  the  survivors  of  the  carnage  and 
strife  of  what  may  have  been  an  awful  and  memorable  morning,  are 
drawn  up  for  the  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  to  be  made  out 
The  picture  is  wonderfully  like  what,  no  doubt,  often  actually 
took  place.  There  is  none  of  the  romance  and  glitter  which  some 
people  associate  with  war,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  painting. 

The  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  the  wonderful  perfection 
with  which  every  bear-skin,  every  tunic,  every  rifle  is  drawn,  ib« 
sad,  yearning  look  of  some  of  the  men,  mourning  for  fallen  com- 
panions, the  resolute,  sorrowful  bearing  of  all,  the  mained  limbs,  are 
all  so  sternly  natural  that  no  one  can  turn  away  witltout  having  a 
better  conception  than  any  verbal  description  would  convey  of  the 
sad  scenes  which  "  after  the  battle  "  presents. 

The  genius  of  the  young  artist  will,  no  doubt,  not  desert  her,  and 
in  the  future  her  name  and  reputation  may  go  down  to  post^ty 
among  the  greatest  of  the  present  century. 

VII. 

The  Old  Fbench  Wak.— It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  restored  peace  to  Europe,  sorely  in  need  of  repose ;  it  is 
much  longer  since  the  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar  broke  the  naval 
power  of  France  for  half  a  century.  A  still  greater  number  of  yeaiB 
have  flown  away  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  wfaidi 
culminated  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  bloody  hostilities.  Tet,  a 
short  time  ago  many  officers  and  privates  still  survived,  who  not 
only  remembered  the  commencement  of  those  wars,  but  had  actually 
played  an  important  part  in  the  earliest  of  the  battles  of  the  great 
French  revolution. 

It  \^  bo  long  since  the  events  occurred  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  that  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  men  are  atill  aliYe 
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who  took  part  in  them ;  but  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few 
of  the  veterans  who  have  recently  gone  to  their  rest. 

Not  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Combermere,  who  com. 
manded  the  allied  forces  under  the  Iron  Duke  in  the  Peninsula, 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  93,  while  as  recently  as  the  12th  of 
January  of  the  present  year  died  at  Brighton  Admiral  Sir  Augustus 
P.  Westphall,  the  last  surviving  oflScer  of  Nelson's  ship — the 
Victory — at  Trafalgar.  A  few  days  earlier  the  sailor  who  was  in 
diarge  of  the  boat  which  landed  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  sixty 
jears  ago,  died  at  the  age  of  96.  Almost  on  the  same  day  died 
Captain  Payne,  formerly  of  the  Grenadiers,  aged  91,  who  had  seen 
aome  hard  fighting  before  many  of  the  white-haired  men  of  the 
present  day  were  born.  Five  years  ago  died  Lord  Gough,  who 
entered  the  army  in  1794,  and  still  more  recently  Field- Marshal 
Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  the  son  of  the  unprincipled  and  unsuccess. 
ful,  though  courtly  and  accomplished  General  Burgoyne,  of  the  old 
American  war  of  independence,  passed  away.  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
hdd  an  important  command  in  the  Peninsula  sixty  years  ago,  and 
jet  survived  the  close  of  that  great  war  nearly  two  generations. 

The  past  winter  has  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  survivors 
of  the  old  wars,  fought  before  our  fathers  were  born,  and  while  our 
grandfathers  were  babies  in  arms.  Only  a  l^  aged  soldiers  are  still 
alive  who  connect  us  with  Nelson,  Abercromoie,  and  Moore.  One 
of  these  relics  of  olden  times  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  at  Brighton  : 
Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Mayuard  Gomm,  a  gallant  old  soldier, 
ColoDel  of  the  Coldstreams  and  Constable  of  the  Tower,  had  served 
everywhere  and  had  done  good  service  everywhere.  He  carried  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  into  action,  in  Holland,  in  1798,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.,  in  1815.  One  feels  that  in  losing  such  brave 
TOterans  something  has  dropped  out  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  increases  the  interval  separating  us  from  the  great  wars  and 
memorable  events  of  seventy  and  eighty  long  years  ago. 

VIII. 

A  Modern  Battle. — Reviews  and  mimic  representations  of 
titles  have  always  possessed  for  me  a  strange  and  inexplicable 
interest  The  onler,  the  discipline,  the  fine  physique  of  the  men, 
the  enlivening  strains  of  the  bands,  have  had  un<l  still  have  for  me 
a  charm,  a  fascination,  wliich  nothing  else  has  ever  imperilled. 

Before  I  knew  quite  so  much  of  the  circumstances  amid  which 
battles  are  really  fought,  I  used  to  watch  with  great  admiration 
omeof  the  caricatures  of  war  at  which  I  chanced  to  be  present, 
to  one  occasion  I  found  myself  near  two  thousand  men,  five  deep, 
'ho  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  keeping  up  a  terrific  fusillade  on 
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aD  imaginary  enemy  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off.  It  was  a  pretty 
sicrht,  but  quite  unlike  a  real  battle.  On  another  occasion  I  remem- 
ber skirmishers  being  thrown  out  from  a  dense  ma^^s  of  in&ntrj. 
The  skirmishers  were  in  the  old  order  of  two-and-two.  One  man 
fires,  and  runs  back,  and  loads ;  his  comrade  then  fires,  and,  in 
like  manner,  retreats  behind  his  companion.  The  ground  was  as 
level  as  a  table,  and  the  pairs  of  skirmishers  so  close  together  that, 
drawn  out  in  a  single  line,  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  within  the  space  they  were  occupying.  Their  nuun  body  was 
drawn  up,  four  deep,  fifty  yards  off,  and  presenting  a  mark  whidi, 
in  actual  warfare,  would  in  five  minutes  have  cost  as  many 
hundred  lives. 

At  Woi»lwich  it  is  sometimes  edifying  to  see  dense  masses  of 
men  marching  with  the  steadiness  of  a  wall,  bolt  upright,  exposed 
to  a  hot  fire  from  long  lines  of  skirmishers  two  hundred  yards  off 
The  spectators  are  delighted,  and  the  actors,  I  suppose,  are 
expected  to  learn  something — what  is  not  quite  clear — ^that  may 
hereafter  be  of  service  to  them. 

No !  a  real  battle  is  widely  different.  In  deep  hollows  are 
placed  the  artillery  wagons  and  horses,  where  they  are  as  much  as 
possible  protected  from  fire.  Any  cover  is  seized  upon  to  shelter 
the  gunners  working^the  guns.  Dense  masses  of  men  are  neyer 
allowed  to  expose  themselves,  and  are  as  much  as  possible  kept 
under  cover,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  enemy's  bigf  guns.  Cavalry 
are  kept  in  deep  defiles,  or  in  wo  jds,  or  behind  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
Skinnishers  creep  along  the  ground,  using  every  particle  of  cover 
they  can  find,  and  knowin^jf  that  exposure  means  almost  certaio 
death.  The  skirmishers,  too,  are  dotted  over  the  ground,  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  yards  from  one  another,  and  generally  at 
some  distance  from  any  body  of  their  own  men.  A  modern  battle 
generally  extends  over  several  miles  of  ground. 

Let  anyone  think  of  what  modern  weapons  are,  of  what  a 
fuj^illade  can  be  kept  up,  of  the  accuracy  of  fire,  the  alarming 
lenL'th  (>f  range,  and  then  he  will  see  how  little  reviews  reseiuble 
real  battles.  In  the  old  French  war  it  would  have  been  safer  to 
march  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  from  hostile  battalions  thaa 
it  would  now  be  to  expose  oneself  at  a  distance  of  four  hundied 
yards  to  the  fire  of  skirmishers.  Not,  however,  that  troops  are 
never  exposed  in  these  days  ;  for  in  the  late  Franco-  Prussian  war 
successful  attacks  were  more  than  once  made  by  bodies  of  troops 
which  advanced  across  open  ground;  but  when  any  manoeuvre  of 
the  kind  is  attempted  there  is  a  definite  object  to  gaiu,  and  ihe 
cost  is  deemed  worthy  of  the  risk.  But  unless  the  advantage  or 
ne(  es>ity  were  great,  cavalry  would  not,  as  one  sees  at  autumn 
maiioeuvres^  bo  allowed  to  mask  the  tire  of  their  own  infantry,  atf 
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tmld  artillery  be  placed  where  the  guDS  could  not  be  worked,  and 
lyalry  be  exposed  to  almost  certaiD  annihilation. 

At  the  autumn  manceuvres  of  1873  I  remember  seeing  an 
QtiTising  incident,  one,  however,  which  in  real  war,  would  have 
roaght  death  to  many  a  brave  fellow.  Over  the  brow  of  a  hill 
irarms  of  Sir  John  Douglas's  skirmishers  were  creeping,  pouring  a 
lemendous  fire  into  the  defenders  of  the  attacked  position,  held  by 
be  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar's  troops.  The  attacked  position, 
pparently  the  key  of  Prince  Edward's  position,  was  held  by  the 
loldstreams,  who  were  lying  in  the  heaiher,  availing  themselves  of 
he  little  cover  they  could  get,  though  the  hu^e  black  bearskins 
ind  the  welUdeveloped  chests  of  the  men  were  visible  in  all 
erections.  Steadily  the  attacking  skirmishers  approached  until 
lot  two  hundred  yards  off ;  then,  with  a  desperate  valour,  remiDd- 
Dg  one  of  Balaklava,  the  2nd  Life  Quards,  who  were  in  the  rear  of 
be  Coldstreams,  were  ordered  to  charge  the  former.  They  dashed 
ttbe  attacking  skirmishers,  who  had  to  form  line  to  receive  theiu. 
Iiisgave  the  Coldstreams  an  opportunity  of  firing  two  or  three 
)ttn(ls  apiece  at  their  enemies.  The  hostile  skirmishers  poured  a 
ollejr  into  the  Life  Quards,  who  at  once  went  off  to  the  right  and 
A  in  great  confusion.  Now  occurred  the  incident  I  allude  to. 
he  firing  recommenced  between  the  Coldstreams  and  Sir  John 
Douglas's  men,  who  had  just  beaten  off  the  Life-Quards,  when, 
iddenly  and  ominously,  the  fire  of  the  Foot- Guards  slackened, 
len  completely  ceased.  In  short  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
heD,  in  a  second,  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back,  and  from 
imdreds  of  places  in  the  heather  rose  huge  Qaardsmen,  who  ran 
dter-skelter  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  all  the  time  exposed  to 
merciless  fusillade.  In  three  minutes,  in  a  real  battle  two 
r  three  hundred  Coldstreams  would  have  fallen,  exposed  as 
ncy  were  to  a  heavy  fire  from  men  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
ff,  to  which  they  could  not  reply.  Fortunately  it  was  only  a 
omedy,  not  a  tragedy,  and  so  one  could  enjoy  the  sight. 
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We  hear  the  name  of  Calcutta  mentioned  every  day ;  but,  like 
many  other  names,  we  few  of  us  inquire  as  to  its  origin.  What  is 
it  I—The  coucii  of  :he  destroyer's  wife — Kalee,  the  Hecate  of  the 
Hindo<xs ;  the  tame  being,  as  Bbowaunee,  Doorgha,  Purwuttee,Siewa, 
the  female  who  is  supposed  to  exercise  predominant  power  over  the 
devil,  being  his  spouse ;  and  who  is  more  universally  worshipped 
than  any  of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon.  How  ubiquitously 
is  her  name  found  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
other  localities  throughout  Hindoostan  1  Kalee  Nuddee,  the  stream 
of  Kalee;  Shewagungh,  the  t^wn  of  Shewa;  Kalee  Cut,  which  is 
the  same  as  Calcutta,  also  in  the  names  of  the  children.  Finding 
her  so  much  the  object  of  mention,  as  well  as  so  highly  honoured, 
puts  one  in  mind  of  the  injunction  to  the  maid  Europa,  — 

''  Bene  ferre  ma^am,  disce  fortunam, 
Tua  sectus  orbiB,  nomina  ducet." 

Thus  Kut,  or  Cutta,  is  a  coiich ;  and  Kal.Kutta  a  couch  of 
Kalee ;  and,  for  all  that  the  East  India  Company  nabobs  cared, 
the  couch  and  its  worshippers, — the  frightful  sacrifices  she  loved, 
and  the  frightful  creed  which  her  followers  believed  in,— *niight  have 
flourished  to  this  moment. 

It  remains  with  Him  who  rules,  the  arbiter  of  suprone 
destiny,  whether  they  may  not,  under  the  high  authority  that 
now  sways  the  country,  be  swept  away  like  the  myths  of 
other  ages,  and  become  as  nothing,  and  the  altar  and  the  god 
sink  together  in  the  dust,  or  whether  the  benighted  votaries  of 
superstition  may  be  benighted  still.  Humanly  speakix:^,  <»ie 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  is  the  amelioration  of  the  English  who  colonise  the  country ; 
the  men  who  exhibit  to  heathendom  what  Christians  are ;  and  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  sort  of  examples  which  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  English  in  former  time  showed,  you  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
rarity  of  instances  where  Hindoos  had  become  converted  ;  and,  in 
fact,  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  have  been 
astonishing  had  such  instances  never  occurred. 

But  the  lads  assembled  in  the  south  barracks  at  Calcutta  were  de- 
termined to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  what  will  not  youths 
find  merriment  in  ?  There  Clarence  Hervey  saw  around  him  the 
strangeness  of  the  Oriental  scenes,  which  seemed  like  the  delusive 
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n'ons  in  the  dissolving  views, — so  bright,  ho  vivid,  and  so  multi- 
nous, — ^the  city,  which  in  its  approach  by  the  broad  muddy 
rer,  seems  a  continual  series  of  superb  palace-like  villas,  sur- 
onded  by  magnificent  grounds,  where  grow  all  the  evergreen 
otics  prized  by  botanists  in  the  richest  profusion  ;  the  spacious 
toit  of  the  Ganges,  thronged  with  merchant  ships  of  all  burdens, 
gether  with  the  numerous  native  craft,  misshapen,  lumbering, 
rge  and  small,  manned  by  numerous  natives,  nearly  wholly 
•ked  ;  the  wide,  parched-up  plains,  the  course,  the  lofty  buildings, 
3  Uack  town,  where  thousands  of  stalls,  stocked  with  varieties  of 
xis  and  native  edibles,  ranged  at  the  base  of  narrow  streets  of 
ises  which  are  high,  dark,  grim,  and  dirty,  form  a  bazaar  with  its 
wds,  its  heat,  its  dust,  and  its  fetid  odour ;  the  glaring  light 
\  sky  unclouded  from  the  earliest  morning  till  suu.set,  beaming 
m  a  sun  so  overpowerinor  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  brave  ic 
hout  shelter ;  the  palanquins— curious  conveyances,  like  huge 
ong  chests,  with  poles  procxuding  out  of  each  end,  having  near 
m  at  hand  always  numerous  natives  naked,  except  as  to  their 
istcloths,  ready  to  carry  you  wherever  you  wished,  and  loud 
their  offers  to  do  so.  For  European  inhabitants  there  are 
ge-roomed  houses,  within  which  they  must  necessarily  pass  the 
ole  of  the  day,  and,  surroundiug  which  are  the  verandahs  or 
^  courts,  where  are  to  be  seen  constantly  moving  about  numbers 

muslin-dressed  male  attendants  m  turbans  and  bare  feet — 
tive  dealers^  primitive  merchants  as  they  are  (dressed  in  the 
ne  sort  of  primitive  costume  as  the  Sansculottes  that  ply  the 
lanqoins),  who  deposit  before  your  passive  gaze  their  large  box, 
d,  opening  out  its  treasures,  invite  you,  imploringly,  to  take 
ne  of  them.  These  the  English  residents,  m  their  usual  way  of 
Ugling  native  words  into  a  compound — which  in  its  hybrid 
ttmcter^is  neither  one  language  nor  the  other — call  box  wallas. 

These  different  sights  and  scenes,  at  first,  with  many  more  too 
ultifimn  to  mention,  and  some  too  hideous  to  dwell  upon,  were 
^1,  laughable,  and  even  amusing  to  young  Clarence  Hervey. 
U  he  was  not  sorry  when  t^e  order  came  for  him  to  leave  the 
^th  Barracks,  and  to  proceed  up  the  country  to  join  his  regiment, 
Btfmckpoor.  This  station  lies  on  the  river,  and  is  about  fifteen 
IsB  frmn  Calcutta.  It  was  not  liked  because  of  the  reduced  pay 
^  the  officers  received  there  :  a  reduction  which,  however,  the 
^eroor.Qeneral  considered  politic,  as  the  grand  object  was  to 
der  the  up-country  stations,  where  the  pay  was  better,  more 
Mdar  with  the  troops  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 
1  as  the  latter  city  is  as  to  climate,  and  devoid  as  it  is  of  aught 
t  can  fiaYOor  out-door  recreation,  yet  its  dissipations  and  its 
iraxes  liad  ehaims  for  those  of  the  military  who  could  afford  to 
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join  in  them,  and  the  authorities,  therefore,  wisely  discouraged  thdr 
doing  so.  The  officers  of  the  royal  army,  in  particular,  were  fain, 
many  of  them,  to  resort  there,  as  they  found  it  the  part  of  India 
most  stored  with  British  articles,  and,  in  their  eyes,  the  least 
savage  of  all  the  localities  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  In  the 
neii;hbourhood  of  the  cantonments,  at  Barrackpoor,  there  was  a 
beautiful  park,  which  had  been  laid  out  with  the  greatest  care  bf 
one  of  the  Governor-Generals,  and  there  was  also  a  handsome 
palace  for  the  Qovernor,  most  extensive  gardens,  and  a  large 
menagerie.  All  here,  so  far  as  situation,  scenery,  comfort,  habita- 
tion, and  livin>;,  such  as  the  country  afforded,  was  very  much  whai 
one  wuuld  wish  for ;  but  there  was  the  terrific  heat,  the  want  of 
out-of-door  recreation,  the  dearth  of  refin«^d  society,  and  tlie 
absence  of  all  such  occupation  as  is  prized  mostly  by  iCnglisbmdi, 
and  the  immediate  urgency  of  that  occupation  which  is  alnKKt 
indispensably  necessary  for  any  one  of  their  number  who  wishes 
to  succeed  in  the  country,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  uati?e 
languages.  It  was  true  that  some  had  actually  the  hardihood  to 
brave  the  tierce  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  wheu  the  thermomeier 
was  at  130  degs.,  and  to  is^ue  out  into  the  nee  fields,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  wade  up  to  their  knees  in  tepid  water,  to  shoot 
snipe ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  practiced  with  impunity,  and  even 
the  best  marksmen,  after  a  few  trials,  were  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  sport — if  sport  it  could  be  called.  The  long- necked  cranes,  or 
paddy  birds  as  the  English  called  them,  were  as  numerous  on  these 
watery  plains  as  those  of  old  recorded  by  the  prince  of  poets,  the 
birds  of  plumage,  the  minah,  the  hood-hood,  the  flocks  of  the  grea 
paroquets  in  myriads,  the  pigeons  in  the  woods.  These  and  several 
others  were  game  which  the  junior  part  of  the  English  community  at 
their  firat  arrival  in  the  country  were  eager  to  go  in  quest  of.  But 
it  was  nothing  except  the  strong  impulse  of  youth  for  exercise  and 
excitement  that  could  render  such  a  pursuit  at  all  attractive.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  were  very  few  officers  present  with  die 
regiment  of  native  infantry  to  which  Clarence  Hervey  was  posted: 
one  major  commanding  and  two  captaips,  three  subaltemS|  and  two 
cadets  doing  duty.  All  were,  as  it  were,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
namely,  a  wish  to  get  away  from  its  duties  and  become  like  thdr 
much-envied  brother  officers,  members  of  the  staff.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  detail  of  the  sort  of  life  that  an  Englishman  conU 
by  any  possibility  like.  The  natives  were  in  their  occupations,  Unir 
habits,  their  forms  of  worship,  their  mode  of  diet  and  their  oondaci, 
as  much  estranged  from  them  as  if  they  were  living  in  a  different 
country.  Tet  these  natives  were  the  soldiers  that  had  "  to  fight  br 
their  side,''  that  had  to  look  up^to  them  for  their  subsistence,  and 
that  were  wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  their  welfare  in  liifii 
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and  for  their  adyancement  in  their  regiment  to  any  superior  grade  of 
work.  But  they  never  saw  them,  except  it  was  to  issue  out  their  pay, 
or  to  meet  them  as  they  were  assembled  for  drill,  or  to  attend  as 
amateurs,  if  they  went  into  the  native  palaestra  to  wrestle.     The 
consequence  was  that  the  number  of  hours  which   the  oflBcers  had 
to  themselves  during  the  day  were  wholly  unoccupied  by  attending 
to  anything  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  they  were  exceeding  addicted 
to  either  play,  drinking,  or  smoking.      Billiards  morning,  noon,  and 
flight,  was  the  most  general  way  of  passing  the  time.     One  of  the 
most  disheartening  reflections  to  those  who  did  better  than  resort 
to  the  billiard. room  continually — those  who  studied,  and  Clarenoe 
Hervey  was  amongst  that  number — was  to  find  that  the  native 
languages   which,  after  all,  were  the  only  studies  which  led  imme- 
diately  to   any  result,    were  dependent  almost  wholly    for    their 
acquisition  upon  speaking  with  the  natives.     The  object  of  acquiring 
&cility  of  expressing  oneself  in  them  was  paramount,  and  it  was 
fcnnd  that  children  brought  up  in  the  country  would  even,  from 
tbeir  habituation  to  the  sound  of  the  words,  make  themselves  more 
readily  comprehended  by  the  natives  than  the  mo«»t  learned  student. 
Bat  the  sounds  were  harsh,  and  the  men  who  uttered   them   to 
most  Englishmen  hateful.     The  billiard- room  was  by  many  degrees 
more  attractive  than  the  society  of  the  native  Moonshee.     During 
tie  hot  season  of  the  spring,  when  its  drought  is  over,  during  the 
nuns  which  deluge  the  country  in  showers  like  waterspouts,  when 
it  is  still  exceedingly  hot,  the  oflBcers  used  to  keep  it  up  day  and 
mght  in  the  billiard-room. 

For  some  time  there  was  not  much  to  record  of  Clarence  Hervey's 
mode  of  life.    He  had  been  appointed  an  oflScer  to  one  of  the  native 
iBgiments,  and  he  certainly  bad  one  consolation  to  cheer  him,  that 
tke  country  and  the  climate,  so  unfavourable  to  many,  did  not 
disagree  with  him.     From  the  time  of  his  landing  he  had  never 
Jwffered  a  day's  illness.     But  unceasingly  the  one  bright  image 
recurred  to  his  fancy,  and,  amidst  all  the  thoughts  that  he  conjured 
%  the  most  predominant  one  was  that  at  some  distant  day  he 
4ould  be  gratified  with  seeing  it.     After  he  had  been  at  Barrack- 
Joor  a  year  and  a  half,  a  grand  budgerow  sailed  down  the  river 
to  the  ghaut,    nearly   opposite   to  where   he  was  living.     Such 
inivals  in  that  place  were  not  infrequent — they  were  welcomed 
II  giving  some  change  to  the  general  tenor  of  life  in  that  dull 
iaotonment;   but  this   particular   one   was   of   some   interest   to 
Sarence  Hervey.    Soon  after  the  rowers  had  pulled  the  large  boat, 
rith  their   long  oars   to    the  landing-place,   and   the   turbaned 
fctendants  had  been  vociferous  in  their  orders  to  the  kuhars^  or 
BirerSy  to  get  the  palanquin  on  shore,  and  the  bearer  with  the 
1^  umfareUa  had  stood  at  the  door  separating  the  deck  from  the 

NN 
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entrance  of  the  cabin,  a  tall,  pale-looking  gentleman  issued  out 
from  the  interior  of  it,  and  the  different  servants  salaamed  nearly  to 
the  ground.     There  was  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  all  vied 
in  emulation  as  to  which  would  show  the  most  obsequiousness  and 
servility  to  their  master.     When  he  reached  the  tafferel  he  made  t 
motion   to  the  six  kuhars,  dressed  in  purple  liveries,  as   to  th^ 
waistcloth  and  turbans,  to  raise  the  large  palanquin ;  and,  it  being 
instantly  raised,  in  the  style  of  *'  Sire,  to  hear  is  to  obey,"  which  19 
most  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  East,   whilst  the  meo 
stood  in  the  water  with  the  poles  on  their  shoulders,  he  stepped 
from  the  deck  into  the  palanquin ;    and   the  head  bearer  having 
joined  his  hands,  as*  he  stood  humbly  before  him,  he  told  him  to 
desire  the  men  to  take  him  to  Hervey  Sahib's  house,  and  instantly 
the  kuhars  trotted  off  in  that  direction.     He  had  not  a  very  long 
journey  to  make  .    but,  during  that  journey,  a  host  of  thougbti 
crowded  into  his  mind,  being  principally  recollections  of  home,  and 
of  scenes  which  were  much  more  interesting  to  him  than  any  whidi 
he  at  present  was  surrounded  with,  notwithstanding  the  pomp,  pride, 
and  circumstance,  of  his  high  calling  and  position  in  the  country. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  these  his  reflectioni, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  William  Shannin 
left  Portsmouth  and  embarked  for  Calcutta,  which  was  abont 
two  years  before  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Barrackpoor ;  he  hid 
written  by  every  opportunity  that  could  be  afforded — that  is,  ta 
had  never  let  any  ship  sail  without  sending  an  epistle  to  either  Mn. 
Dowling  or  to  Eliza  Wilson.  They  had  all  the  same  import; 
whether  from  the  upper  provinces  in  Cawnpore,  where  he  wis » 
judge,  or  travelling  on  his  district  duties  in  the  cold  season,  or  ifi 
his  boat  on  the  Ganges,  the  tenour  of  his  letters  was  always  th6 
same ;  most  imchanged  affection,  most  urgent  entreaty,  thai  tin 
object  of  his  undivided  admiration,  and  of  his  every  thought,  shouU 
come  out  to  join  him. 

The  friends  of  Eliza,  straitened  in  means,  and  her  8t6p-£Bittffi 
cold,  selfish,  and  worldly,  found  it  a  sort  of  necessity  to  urge  hert»  1 
comply  with  this  civilian's  request  to  consent  to  accept  of  forton^  j 
comjfort,  grandeur,  and  a  very  good  and  respectable  yoWj 
husband.  She  replied  as  long  as  she  could  in  evasive  terms-Hii 
entreated  for  time  to  consider.  She  ventured  upon  saying  tfcil 
she  had  not  yet  learned  to  love  this  gentleman ;  but  as  every  mi 
brought  out  new  proo&  of  his  most  earnest  desire  to  be  onitfld^ 
her,  Mrs.  Dowling  and  her  mother  had  at  last  induced  bK 
reluctantly^  to  consent  to  name  the  time  that  she  could  agM  ^ 
leave  England,  and  she  had  actually  written  to  him  to  ■! 
that  in  the  January  following  she  hoped  h»  daughtsr  ni^ 
reach  the  Sand-Heads  at  Calcutta. 
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When  William  Sharman  got  this  letter  it  was  in  the  month  of 

September ;  so  having  applied  for  leave  to  visit  the  presidency  and 

obtained  it,  he  set  oflf  in  November  for  Calcutta,  in  the  Grand 

Barge,  which  civilians  use  in  that  country  for  their  river  excursions, 

and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  arrived  at  Barrackpoor.     fle 

had  been  told  in  some  of  the  letters  written  to  him  from  Berkshire, 

by  Mrs.  Dowling,  of  the  circumstance  that  a  young  cadet  from 

that  neighbourhood  had  been  intimate  with  them,  and  that  his 

aame    was    Clarence     Hervey.      He    had,    consequently,    made 

inquiries  as  he  went  along,  and  by  searchin:^  the  army  list  of  the 

B.  I.  Company  and  other  means  of  information,  he  had  ascertained 

that  Mr.  Hervey  was  quartered  at  Barrackpoor.     But  there  were 

also  several  hints  thrown  out  by  Mrs.  Dowling  as  to  there  having 

l)een  a  long    childish   attachment    between    Clarence   and    her 

laughter,  which  she  herself  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 

lad  been  merely  playmates   together,   and    it  looked,    indeed,  as 

inlike  the  prospect  of  their  being  aj£anced  lovers  as  if  she  had 

lad  a  girlish  attachment  .to  a  first  cousin  or  some  other  very  inti- 

nate  acquaintance. 

These  intimations  were  contained  in  the  last  letter  that  he  had 
eceived  from  Mrs.  Dowling.    The  news  was  altogether  satisfactory, 
is  giving  him  an  account  of  Mrs.  Dowling's  wishes  and  those  of  her 
iusbandy  but  was  at  least  dubious  as  to  his  having  been  so  fortunate 
IS  to  have  overcome  the    feelings  of  repugnance  to  him  which 
Sliza  formerly  entertained.     Again,  although  he  was  by  no  means 
kcute  in  his  perceptions  of  female  character,  he  felt  that  whatever 
lis  correspondent  might  say  to  the  contrary,  there  was  still  a  good 
leal  to    apprehend   in  the  former   acquaintance   which    existed 
^tween  Clarence  Hervey  and  his  intende  1.      He  thouijht  it  would 
)e  well  to  see  what  sort  of  person  this  gentleman  was.     He  knew 
ihat  the  circumstance  of  having    come  from   the   same  part  of 
Sngland  as  he  had  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  his  paying 
urn  a  visit  in  a  country  where  even  strangers  do  not  scruple  to 
dsit  other  strangers,  provided  they  are  English  ;  so  much  does  the 
Mraint  of  any  formalism  vanish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  far-distant 
and,  where  brothers  of  one  common  fatherland  meet.     So  on  his 
tirival  he  did  not  hesitate  to  direct  his  palanquin  bearers  to  take 
Qm  to  Clarence  Hervey's  bungalow. 

It  was  a  small  one-stoiied  building,  whose  sides  were  of  the 
tick  ocHmnon  to  the  country,  covered  by  chunam,  that  lime  of  a 
^osey  marble-like  appearance  universal  in  Upper  India.  The  four 
tans,  inclusive  of  the  bathing-rooms^  had  their  sides  coated  with  it. 
Sic  ceiling  of  each,  in  place  of  lath  and  plaster,  were  of  strong  calico 
rfaitewashed ;  the  floors  were  covered  with  the  Calcutta  matting. 
To  famitare,  except  tables  and  chairs,  was  in  the  sitting-rooms ; 
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but  the  iDclispensible  punkah  hung  fro 
ceiling.  The  bungalow  was  thatched  ;  aroun 
the  houses  which  one  sees  in  Bologna,  wt 
over  which  stretched,  supported  by  pillars, 
l(^w,  and  it  afforded  shade  to  the  servant! 
Another  subaltern^  the  companion  of  Cla 
there  with  him. 

When  the  civilian's  palanquin  entered 
enclosure  round  the  cottage  was  called^  this 
billiard-room,  and  Clarence  Hervey  was 
with  his  moonshee. 

Hervey  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  f 
ingenuous  countenance,  bright  with  intelligc 
grey  eyes,  would  have  made  him  handsom' 
were  not  so  ;  but  his  forehead,  broad,  smooti 
nose  and  small  mouth,  his  fair  flaxen  hair, 
all  so  much  in  his  fisivour,  that  William  Sh 
there  might  be  really  some  reason  to  dread 
person. 

When  the  palanquin  had  arrived  at  t 
Hervey  had  told  his  moonshee  to  wait  in  anc 
in  the  verandah  told  the  gentleman  that  1 
and  the  civilian  entered  the  cadet's  sitting-n 
in  a  cordial  and  frank  manner,  that  he  hi 
come  from  the  same  part  of  England  as  hii 
make  his  acquaintance.  Hervey  said  he  ^ 
come,  and  as  he  now  very  seldom  heard  i 
relating  to  that  part  of  country  was  ver 
Then  they  conversed  about  their  own  neight 
ville,  about  the  different  families,  and  the 
received  of  each.  In  comparing  notes  of  tl 
the  greatest  interest  felt,  and  Sharman's 
different  points  discussed  was  much  more  co: 
as  the  latter  only  heard  from  his  father,  a 
advantage  of  enjoying  a  full  tide  of  female 
mail  that  arrived,  as,  besides  hearing  alway 
sisters,  Mrs.  Dowling  had  never  missed  an  o 

They  went  over  the  different  historiei 
resided  near  Woodville,  and  both  Miss  Wil 
were  spokefi  of  ;  and  bharman  did  not  actiu 
that  he  was  expecting  to  see  Miss  Wilsc 
January,  nor  yet  did  he  say  anything,  ind 
such  matters  seldom  being  conversed  about  ij 
conversation,  but  he  was  enabled  to  obsei 
great  interest  when  their  names  were  mei 
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sometime  the  civilian  took  his  leave,  not  accepting  of  an  invitation 
to  lunch,  saying  that  he  should  he  obliged  to  attend  to  some 
business  on  his  boat ;  and  he  gave  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  Hervey  to  visit  him  at  Chowringhee,  where  he  had  taken  a  house 
for  two  or  three  mouths,  and  Hervey  thanked  him  for  bis  polite. 
Dess ;  then  he  got  into  his  palanquin  and  returned  to  his  boat. 

When   he   was  gone,   Hervey,  who  certainly  felt   very  much 
engrossed  with  the  subjects  upon  which  his  visitor  had  been  convers- 
injj,  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing.    This  was  very  far  from  bis  usual  wont, 
and  rather  astonished  the  native  moonshee,  who  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  observing  the  greatest  attention  given  to  tbe  perusal  of  the 
native  writings  which   they  had  studied  together,  and,  for  his  own 
part,  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  absorbing,  treating  as  ihey  did  of  the 
adventures  of  Sara  Krishna,  or  the  lives  of  the  four  Dervishes ;  but 
for  this  evening  the  Feringhee  gentleman  would  not  look  on  either 
the  Prem  Segur  or  the  Bagho-bahar,  and  allowed  Futteh  Shah 
to  go  to  his  o^n  home.     The  life  which,  for  the  most  part,  those 
around  him  led,   the   depraved   tone  of  morals   which   pervaded 
the   community,    their   utter  disregard,   also,    of   their    religion, 
made  Clarence  Hervey   inclined   to  keep  aloof  from  them,   and 
to  cherish,  with  the  most  heartfelt,  though  untold  affection,  the 
memory  of  the  darling  idol  who,  though  distant,  was  still  ever 
present  to  his  hopes. 

When  Hervey  had  chewed  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  for 
mme  time,  his  reveries  were  broken  by  the  return  of  his  friend  and 
companion  Sleeman,  who  had  been,  according  to  their  parlance, 
his  chum,  and  had  occupied  the  same  bungalow  with  him  for  the 
last  year.  In  the  wretchedness  and  exile  of  Indian  life  it  is  a 
consolation  to  have  a  chum,  even  the  soldier  has  always  his  comrade, 
>Qd  Clarence  had  lately  taken  young  Sleeman  to  his  confidence. 
The  poet  talks  of  the  cheering  feeling  which  it  gives  one  to  meet 
&  friend;  but  the  same  writer  is  equally  eloquent  upon  the  diflfer- 
6Dce  which  exists  between  such  an  one  and  a  flatterer.  To  be  able 
to  impart  one's  secrets  and  one*s  feelings  to  one  that  you  can  trust 
is  indeed  a  consolation — one  who  is  candid  as  to  his  own  thoughts, 
wd  a  faithful  depository  of  yours,  who  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
ionolability  of  the  maxim  : 

•*  Ne  fides  inter  amices 
Sit  qui  dicta  foras  elimiuat.'' 

When  he  entered  the  room,  Harvey  said,  **  I  have  just  had  a 
▼iat  from  the  civilian  judge,  who  came  here  this  morning  in  the 
hodgerow.  Only  fancy  his  native  home  being  near  Woodville, 
^  all  the  news  he  had  to  tell  me  of  the  residents  there  !" 

"Did  ho,"  said  Sleeman,  **  give  you  any  lengthened  account  of 
the  young  lady  that  you  told  me  of  V 
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"  No/  *  said  Hervey ;  *'  but  he  mentioned  her  name.  I  fear  it  is 
very  far  oflf  my  prospect  of  seeing  her.  It  will  be  long,  very  long, 
before  I  can  even  promise  myself  the  hope  of  being  iu  a  position  to 
marry." 

*'Well,"  said  Sharman,  **do  not  be  down-hearted — you  will 
soon  pass  your  examination  ;  you  may  have  money  enough  to  pro- 
pose  to  any  girl.'* 

"Then  I  must  study  very  hard/'  said  Hervey;  "for  theCal- 
cutta  examination  is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  got 
in  this  world  without  trouble." 

"  Except,"  said  Sleeman,  ''  a  woman's  affections  ;  for  the  easier 
you  take  them  the  sooner  you'll  find  them  yield  to  you." 

Hervey  said,  "  The  civilian  has  asked  me  to  his  house  at 
Chowringheo  ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
trouble  him  much." 

**  These  civilians,"  said  Sleeman,  **  are  like  princes  of  all  the 
land — they  live  in  mighty  state ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  ihej 
are  so  much  tied  up  with  their  numerous  duties,  that  I  should  not 
at  all  like  their  line  of  life." 

**No,"  said  Hervey,  *'you  would  not  have  much  leisure  time 
for  knocking  the  balls  about ;  but,  I  wonder,  how  the  man  can 
manage  to  leave  his  work  up  the  country,  and  cjme  down  this  way 
to  the  Presidency.  That  was  what  I  thought  of  often,  when  he 
was  here  ;  but,  of  course,  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question." 

"Well,"  said  Sharman,  '* perhaps  he  is  doing  duty  for  some 
other  man  who  is  at  home  on  leave,  and  has  asked  him  to  come  and 
do  it  temporarily  until  his  successor  arrives.  If  such  be  approved 
of  by  GJovernment,  it  is  a  case  that  often  occurs;  but  I,  for  one, 
am  surprised  at  any  man  wishing  to  come  to  Calcutta.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Calcutta  merchants,  who  are,  as  we  all  know, 
realising  no  end  of  wealth  ;  but  to  sit  all  day  under  a  punkah  in 
Calcutta,  and  have  only  the  few  minutes  of  fresh  air,  which  a 
niorjiing's  or  an  evening's  drive  on  the  course  gives  you,  is  what  to 
me  no  amount  of  coin  would  make  tolerable." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  there  was  a  mail  in  from 
England,  and  Hervey  got  a  letter  from  his  father,  which  told  him, 
among  other  things,  that  Eliza  Wilson  was  going-  in  comp.<ny  with 
another  lady  who  was  about  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  lodia — out  to 
Calcutta ;  that  report  said  that  she  was  about  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Sharman.  '*  But,"  said  Captain  Hervey,  '*  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  she  is  to  sail  in  September." 

''Oh I"  said  Clarence   Hervey,    when  he  had  read  thus  &r* 
*  She  is  now  on  her  voyage  -  this  is  news  indeed !     From  tbii 
man'tt  appearance  at  Calcutta  now,  it  seems  as  if  the  last  part  at 
the  news  were  true." 
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As  usual  with  him  he  told  what  he  thought  to  his  friend 
»man.  When  the  latter  heard  him  out,  he  said,  '*  Never  mind, 
ell  you  what  you  must  do ;  never  say  a  syllable  of  your  inten- 
Ds  to  this  civilian,  or  yet  to  any  one  else ;  he  lives  here  like  a 
n  who  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  His  home  is  in  great 
te,  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  all  is  plain  before  him  ;  he  has  no 
ibt  of  the  business.  Of  course,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
tell  you  of  his  plans ;  but  that  makes  it  quite  justifiable  for  you 
have  your  own.  When  you  hear  of  her  arrival  go  straight  to 
s  vessel,  plead  your  cause  before  her,  and  if  you  are  refused  you 
J  refused  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  going  straight  to  the  mark, 
aint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.*  " 

**  It  will  be  fully  two  months,"  said  Hervey,  "  before  she  can 
-ive  at  Calcutta,  so  I  shall  have  some  time  to  think  about  it 
mow  that  she  did  say  that  she  would  have  no  one  else  but  me ; 
t  there  is  no  saying  what  changes  time  can  effect,  I  have  heard 
kt  her  mother  has  made  a  second  marriage,  and  perhaps  her  home 
not  a  happy  one.** 

**  Women,"  said  Sharman,  **  are  such  slaves  that  they  dare  not 
what  they  feel  inclined  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better  that 
should  be  so.  They  are  also  very  cruel  to  one  another.  There 
)  many  cases  like  Lady  Ashton  and  her  daughter,  in  the  bride 
Lammermoor." 

Mrs.  Markham  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Dowling,  who  had  lately 
t  her  husband  in  India.  She  had  resided  out  there  with  him 
\  years.  They  had  no  children.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  a 
Qe ;  but  to  her  India,  so  favourable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
kS  fatal  to  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  when  she  arrived  in  England, 
liough  with  as  much  aptitude  for  flirtation  as  ever  she  had  at 
B  time  of  her  marriage,  or.  indeed,  at  any  time,  yet  she  found 
r  admirers  failing  off,  and  for  the  first  time  began  to  doubt  her 
wers  of  attraction.  But  the  doctors  had  prescribed  a  visit  to 
Inland,  and  having  almost  an  unlimited  supply  of  wealth  she 
t  only  took  the  voyage,  but,  after  staying  in  England  some  time, 
dulged  herself  in  travelling  about  to  the  different  places  of 
neral  resort  on  the  Continent.  Such  places  are  now,  and  were 
en  also,  a  sort  of  Elysium  on  earth  to  single  men  and  to  admired 
jUes,  and  even  to  travellers  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  are  not 
ithout  their  charms.  Bat  to  middle-aged  ladies,  without  their 
ituTdl  protectors,  they  all  become  weary.  However,  she  found 
arself  quite  restored  to  health  previous  to  her  second  return  to 
Ingland.  She  then  began  to  have  thoughts  of  rejoining  her  lord 
od  master  in  their  home  in  the  east.  Mr.  Dowlinc^  heard  of  her 
^tention  to  return,  and  told  his  wife  of  it.  This  happened  some 
itUe  time  before  Mrs.  Dowling  wrote  the  last  letter  to  Mr.  Shar- 
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man.  They  planned  together  the  possibility  of  inducing  Eliza  to 
go  out  to  India  in  company  with  Mrs.  Markham.  It  appeared  to 
Mrs.  Dowling  that  it  might  be  easily  managed.  She  said  one  day 
to  her  daughter,  **  You  know,  now,  Eliza,  how  often  I  have  told 
you  of  the  very  great  aflfection  which  Mr.  Sharman  expresses  in  hig 
letters  to  me,  when  he  speaks  of  you  and  how  very  much  I  do  hope 
you  may  respond  to  it.  It  appears  to  me  now  that  there  is  really 
no  objection  on  your  part." 

Eliza  said,  '*  But  I  have  often  said  that  I  thought  I  could  never 
realise  any  feeling  of  love  for  him,  and  I  scarcely  think  that  I 
ought  to  accept  his  oflFer  merely  out  of  gratitude. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dowling,  "there  is  a  lady,  a  cousin  of 
George's,  who  is  going  back  to  Calcutta  soon ;  she  is  an  exceed, 
ingly  kind  person.  She  has  not  been  in  England  lately,  but  has 
just  now  returned  from  her  travels  on  the  Continent.  She  will 
come,  I  hope  soon,  on  a  visit  to  us,  for  I  have  agreed  with  George 
to  ask  her.  She  will  tell  you  plenty  about  India,  and  I  will  Dot 
press  the  matter  further  now. 

When  Eliza  beard  her  mother  speak  thus  she  did  not  say  anj- 
thing  further  to  her,  but  she  shortly  afterwards  went  to  her  room 
and  began  debating  the  matter  to  herself.  She  began  to  perceive 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  combat  the  wishes  of  her  parents;  she 
felt  that  her  destiny  was,  as  it  were,  sealed  that  she  should  have  to 
go ;  she  even  dreaded  to  stay.  The  manners,  the  character,  the 
disposition  of  her  step-father  were  detestable  to  her.  When  a  girl 
takes  a  fancy,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  every  little  trifle,  light  as  air, 
is  turned  and  constrained  into  a  corroboration  of  the  saidfancr; 
but  she  pondered  long  on  her  prospects.  She  dwelt  very  often  od 
her  thoughts  of  young  Hervey,  though  it  was  a  dream  of  tlie 
wildest  kind  to  promise  herself  the  hope  of  being  united  to  him. 
Still,  her  native  tact  led  her  to  suppose  that  there  was  something 
in  their  last  hour  of  parting  which  was  so  heartfelt  that  he  would 
be  true  to  her.  She  said  to  herself,  "  If  this  lady  were  actually  to 
invito  me  to  go  out  with  her,  and  I  was  to  stipulate  with  my 
mother  that,  when  there,  I  should  do  as  I  liked,  perhaps  the 
project  might  be  tolerable ;  but  who  knows  what  sort  of  person  she 
may  be  ?  I  feel  very  wretched."  She  thought  of  her  hopes  and 
fears  ;  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing.  She  wept,  but  knew  thatib^ 
had  no  mother  who  would  dry  her  tears,  no  female  lips  to  breathe 
responsive  sighs  to  her,  none  of  the  endearment  which  girlhood  ^ 
delights  in,  no  one  who  could  say 

"Terge  il  pianto,  giovinetta, 
Dalle  guancia  scolorita." 

But  the  Bequel  of  the  brown  8tudy  was  that  she  should  judge  of  tke 
lady  for  herself,  and  if  she  was  at  all  tolerable  she  would  oobmb^ 
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to  accompany  her.  ''After  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what  can  T 
io  ?  My  mother  has  just  had  a  fine  boy,  and  she  thinks  from 
noming  till  night  of  nothing  but  him.  I  do  really  believe  she 
islikes  the  sight  of  me.  My  step.father  I  never  could  like ;  he 
:dows  it.  I  could  not  assume  the  semblance  of  affection  to  him. 
lis  soul  is  wholly  given  to  gain.  We  could  not  mingle  one 
ordial  feeling." 

Mrs.  Dowling  did  not  long  delay  in  sending  the  invitation  to 
be  Indian  lady  ;  and  Mrs.  Markham^  who  was  staying  in  London, 
ad  not  then  the  slightest  objection  to  go  down  on  a  visit  to  the 
ountry,  now  that  the  autumn  was  beginning  to  set  in,  and  London 
ras  hot,  dusty,  and  of  ill-odour,  and  the  carriages  decreasing  in 
lumber,  and  beginning  to  leave  the  Park  for  other  more  rural 
Qcalities;  and  the  lordly  houses  in  the  West-end,  one  by  one, 
rooming  deserted,  and  the  hotels  less  crowded  with  fashionables, 
ind  abandoned  to  become  the  haunts  of  inveterate  habitues  or 
»nfinned  bachelors ;  and  the  young  ladies  longing  to  try ,  how 
tbeir  sea-side  costume  would  look,  and  the  men  of  business  thinking 
more  of  Margate  and  Switzerland  than  the  City  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.  And  the  legislators  of  the  nation  were  tired  at  last  of 
attacks,  retorts,  recriminations,  and  philippics  against  each  other, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  nation  were  rejoicing  in  more  balmy  and  less 
smoky  atmospheres  than  Buckingham  Palace  or  St.  James's ;  and 
even  the  labouring  classes  and  artisans  were  hailing  the  time  that  had 
come  round  for  taldng  their  holidays  ;  and  though  the  City's  hum 
8till  reigned  in  the  queen  of  cities,  and  it  still  had  its  concourse,  as 
it  will  ever  have,  until  the  time  that  precedes  the  advent  of  the 
much-talked-of  New  Zealander — yet,  the  waning  crowds  had  lost 
ttdr  swelling  immensity,  and  the  streets,  denuded  of  their  grandest 
equipages,  were  only  traversed  by  the  vehicles  whose  inmates  were 
intent  on  business.  So  Mrs.  Markham,  whose  whole  being's  end 
and  aim  was  amusing  herself,  was  rather  glad  to  get  Mrs. 
Bowling's  invitation,  and  went  two  or  three  day's  afterwards 
according  to  appointment  to  Woodville  Cottage. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  why  vacant- minded 
people,  who  are  rich,  and  even  well-educated,  but  without  the 
Ksources  afforded  by  mental  culture,  or,  the  best  of  all  for  soothing 
tbe  temperament,  the  peace  which  accompanies  a  thorough  con- 
▼iction  of  the  truth  of  religion,  are  those  who  seem  to  enjoy  life  less 
than  any  others.  Does  not  every  day's  experience  show  this  1 
Snch  persons  go  to  musical  parties,  to  operas,  to  concerts,  with  the 
object  of  showing  their  own  dresses,  and  seeing  how  others  are 
dressed;  they  have  not  even  the  mind  to  enjoy  themselves,  but 
*^  through  the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  variety 
oi  a  grand  exhibition  with  the   listless  ennui  that   they  show 
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when  driving  in  the  Park,  and  Beem  to  think  it  a  horror  to 
seetn  pleased  or  exhibit  eaiotion  on  any  occasion.  Sach  persons, 
though  the  envy  of  many  who  are  unblest  with  their  means  of 
enjoyment,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  condition  that  is  wholly 
incurable. 

lUrs.  Markham  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment, both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  when  she  found  herself  in  a 
somewhat  secluded  country  place,  she  was  new  tc  the  situation, 
and  felt  it  a  sort  of  charm  to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  the  conver. 
sation  of  little  Eliza,  as  she  called  her. 

Mrs.  Dowling  had  no  soul  for  anything  but  the  baby  boy ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Markham  was  one  of  those  who^  the  ladies  say,  did  not 
understand  children,  she  was  left  very  much  to  the  society  of  Miss 
Wilson.  She  soon  saw  that  this  amiable  and  charming  girl  was, 
as  it  were,  lost  in  the  house  of  which  she  ought  to  have  been  the 
ruling  genius.  She  was  thoughtful,  kind,  intellectual,  and,  so  far  as 
music  went,  accomplished.  Mrs.  Markham  chattered  about  the 
different  places  she  had  just  left,  and  described  her  sensations  in 
flying  from  one  scene  of  gaiety  to  another  in  Paris;  in  commenting 
on  the  grandeur  of  scenery  in  Switzerland ;  in  driving  from  one 
gallery  to  another  to  see  the  pictures,  and  in  viewing  the  statues, 
churches,  palaces,  works  of  art,  studias,  museums,  ancient  sites, 
buildings,  ruins,  and  innumerable  sights  to  be  seen  in  Italy ;  ^ 
visiting  the  different  resorts  of  the  rich  and  gay  throughout 
Germany  :  the  crowds,  the  charms  of  life,  and  dissipations  of 
gambling  at  Baden.  Baden,  Homburg,  and  elsewhere.  Mrs. 
Markham  liked  to  talk,  and  Eliza  really  did  not  dislike  to  listen. 

The  pungent  remark  which  Bochefoucauld  makes  with  regard 
to  few  men  being  good  listeners — even  the  best  listeners  being 
barely  patient  to  the  speaker,  and  watching,  always,  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  their  opinion,  is  much  more  applicable  to  men  than 
women  ;  for  many  of  the  latter  are  models  of  patience,  and  iiearken 
most  diligently ;  but,  indeed,  in  this  case,  Eliza  was  very  mui 
interested,  and,  besides,  she  felt  half  inclined  to  cultivate  tbisi  Mrs. 
Markham  ;  but,  gradually,  as  Mrs.  Markham  got  to  be  accustomed 
to  the  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  soft  winnin^^  voice,  the  iucelligent 
sm'de,  which  welcomed  her  recitals,  she  began  to  love  the  being 
who  responded  so  sweetly  to  her.  She  became  a  new  source  of  joy 
to  her ;  she  had  become  hla%4  of  most  other  sorts  ;  and  hhe  ha^i  not 
as  yet  given  herself  up  wholly  to  scandal.  Compassion,  also,  tbe 
offspring  partly  of  pride,  and  partly  tbat  sort  of  good  nature 
which  few  ladies  are  devoid  of,  pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
charming  girl.  The  charm  of  the  house,  in  her  eyes^  was  ibe 
society  of  tihis  girl. 

lix.  Dowlii^  WEB  as  civil  to  his  cousin  as  he  could  poasiUybe; 
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even  his  best'  was  not  very  good ;  and  Mrs.  Dowling  had  no 
\  to  see  anything  bat  the  new-born  baby.  After  a  few  days, 
n  Mrs.  Markham  had  talked  over  her  travels,  her  plans,  and 
seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  having,  also, 
med  the  visits  of  those  who  had  called  upon  her,  she  bethought 
elf  of  the  business  and  arrangements  she  had  before  her  in  town, 
:h  were  preliminary  to  her  sailing  for  India;  and  she  very 
h  wished  that  she  could  have  a  companion  with  her,  to  go  about 
take  away  the  odious  stupidity  of  visiting  at  different  offices, 
determin^  to  get  Eliza  to  accompany  her — she  asked  her,  first, 
ther  she  would  like  to  see  a  little  of  London,  as  she  had  never 
1  there  ;  and  Eliza  said  she  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  before, 
she  scarcely  knew  what  eight-seeing  in  London  was.  Mrs. 
iham  said  that  if  she  asked  leave  of  her  mother  to  let  her  come 
with  her,  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
n  sights,  though  it  was  not  the  most  favourable  time  of  the  year 

10  it.  "  But,"  said  she,  **  London  is  a  sort  of  necessity  to  anyone 
)  has  any  business  in  hand.  There  is  no  place  so  good  for  making 
chases,  and  as  for  preparations  for  a  voyage  they  must  all 
made  in  town.  I  must  go  to  different  agents  about  my 
);  I  must  make  inquiries  about  its  sailing  ;  I  must  even  go  on 
rd,  and  see  my  cabin ;  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  that  is  much  easier 
ettle.  But  I  do  wish  I  had  a  companion  with  me  on  the  voyage, 
ite  going  amongst  strangers  for  such  a  sojourn  a^  being  cooped 
for  several  months  on  board  ship ;  I  should  like  to  have  some 
to  tell  all  my  thoughts,  and  to  confide  my  opinions  of  the  different 
igs  around  me.  It  is  not  the  least  amusement  to  one,  when 
sees  a  diverting  scene  before  one's  eyes,  first  not  to  be  able  to 
ress  any  opinion  about  it  at  the  time,  and  then,  afterwards,  not 
)e  able  to  talk  over  it  or  laugh  abouc  it.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
you  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  last  few  days.* '  Eliza  then 
,  "What  was  it,  then?'*  Mrs.  Markham  continued  "  It  is  that  you 
lid  ask  your  mother  to  allow  me  to  take  charge  of  you,  and  that 

should  go  out  with  me  to  India.  I  know  it  must  be  a  most 
ng  thin:|  to  your  feelings  to  ask  it,  and  a  most  painful  thing  to 
t  with  your  friends ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  it  would  not  be 
ever.  I  know  I  should  like  you  ;  I  feel  happier,  in  having 
I  for  a  companion,  than  ever  1  did  before.  I  have  not,  as  yet, 
1  anything  to  your  mother ;  but,  when  I  know  your  opinion  on 
'  subject,  I  will  speak  to  her.  It  will  not  be  a  cause  of  anxiety 
you  to  make  any  preparations ;  for  all  shall  be  done  for  you,  if 

11  only  agree  to  the  proposition.  Eliza  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
aat  to  say — it  seems  to  you  a  trifle,  going  out  to  India,  but  to 
^  it  seems  a  most  overwhelming  piece  of  business.  I  am  sure  I 
V)Qld  like  to  be'with  you ;  but  what  a  new  world  it  would  be  for 
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me !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  until  I  speak  to  my  mother ; 
but,  in  any  case^  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  yon 
sufficiently  for  your  kindness."  *'  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Sirs. 
Markham  :  **  the  fact  is  1  shall  be  the  person  who  is  obliged,  if  yon 
will  only  accept  this  proposal." 

Tlien,  shortly  after  this  conversation.  Miss  Wilson  went  to  her 
mother,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  the  nursery,  and  told  her  all  that 
Mrs.  Markham  had  said  to  her,  but  scarcely  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  pay  attention  to  her  statement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty,  as  Mrs  D<3wling  had  no  eyes,  ears,  or  senses  for 
anything  but  for  the  baby  who  was  before  her  in  the  cradle. 
However,  at  last,  the  gentlo  sleep  of  the  child  came  on,  and  they 
both  went  away  softly  to  Mrs.  DowUng's  room ;  and,  when  they 
reached  it,  Eliza  repeateil  all  that  Mrs.  Markham  hail  said  over 
again.  Then  Mrs.  Dowling  asked  her  if  she  had  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  Eliza  said  that  she  had  declined  giving  her  any 
answer  until  she  had  told  her  mother.  Then  Mrs.  Dowling  said, 
"  Of  course,  unless  you  wi^^hed  to  go,  there  should  not  be  any  sort  of 
persuasion  used  ;  in  fact,  I  leave  it  to  your  own  choice,  whether 
you  will  go  or  not."  But  Eliza,  who  had  pondered  over  the  subject 
in  her  own  mind,  felt  sure  that  her  mother  would  not  ofifer  any 
obstacle  to  her  leaving — she  knew  that  it  would  cause,  at  first, 
a  great  commotion  in  the  establishment — that  there  would  be,  also, 
a  great  deal  said,  by  the  neighbours,  about  Miss  Wilson  being 
obliged  to  go  to  India — that  the  parting  and  severing  of  home  ties 
to  her,  so  young  as  she  was,  would  be  almost  heart>breaking ;  but 
she  also  knew  that  Mrs.  Dowling,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  did  not 
wish  her  to  refuse  this  offer  ;  so  she  authorised  her  mother  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Markham,  and  be  the  person  who  would  assent  to  the 
plan  first,  and  she  said  that  she  would  offer  no  sort  of  opposition 
to  it  herself. 

Mrs.  Markham  was  rather,  what  one  would  call,  an  impuisife 
person,  and  having  taken  a  fancy  into  her  head,  she  felt  quite 
impatient  until  it  had  been  followed  up  to  its  completion. 

So,  shortly  after  Miss  Wilson  had  left  her  mother,  she  came  up 
to  Mrs.  Dowling,  who  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  introduced 
the  subject ;  and,  when  she  had  told  her  that  she  had  mentioned  the 
proposed  plan  to  Miss  Wilson,  she  went  on  to  say,  *'  I  think,  the 
least  I  can  do  is  to  be  answerable  altogether  for  all  the  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurrel  by  Eliza,  both  as  to  her  outfit  and  as  to  ber 
passage  out :  and  it  is  only  on  these  conditions  that  I  first  thou<4it 
of  asking  her  to  come  with  me.  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  not 
have  a  care  or  a  thought  of  anything,  with  regard  to  providing  for 
ber ;  but  then  we  shall  have  to  go  soon,  and,  also,  must  first  go 
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0  London.     There  should  not  be  a  longer  delay  than  about  thre  e 
reeks,  firom  this  time  until  the  time  of  our  sailing." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Dowling,  **  I  can  only  say  that  both  Eliz 
nd  I,  myself,  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  you ;  and  it  only  remain 
)r  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Dowling,  who,    I  know,  will   agree   to 
njthing  that  I  say  on  this  subject." 

Accordingly^  when  Mr.  Dowling  returned  from  his  office,  at 
leading,  his  wife  very  soon  broached  the  subject  to  him,  and,  as 
be  predicted,  she  met  with  no  opposition  from  him.  Mrs.  Dowling 
Jt  that  it  would  be  not  much  use  pressing  the  point  of  Mr. 
ihannan*s  attachment  upon  Eliza ;  she  thought  that,  after  all,  it 
t  was  better  to  let  things  take  their  own  course  ;  and,  that,  as  she 
:iiew  her  daughter  would  be  sure  to  make  conquests  wherever  she 
rent^  it  was  quite  as  well  not  to  put  any  pressure  upon  her  will. 
3ut  soon  after  this  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  Miss  Wilson  bade 
arewell  to  her  mother,  who,  at  the  very  last  day  of  parting,  did 
•eally  feel  very  much,  and  wept,  indeed,  a  great  deal ;  **  but,  as  it 
Bust  be,"  she  said,  **  it  must  be."  AH  the  servants  were 
exceedingly  sorry.  The  final  hour  for  leaving  the  cottage,  however, 
it  last  came  round,  and  both  the  ladies  stepped  into  a  post.chaise, 
t^e  most  desirable  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period,  at  the  same 
^e,  the  most  respectable,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  London. 
It  was  tedious.  It  was  much  more  of  a  journey  at  that  time,  starting 
&om  Woodville,  than  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  would  be  now.  The 
tjandt  of  fifty  miles  was  indeed  new  to  Eliza,  but  the  last  part 
>f  it,  from  the  entrance  to  the  town  until  they  came,  in  the  dusk 
"A  the  evening,  to  Mrs.  Markham's  lodging,  in  Sackville  Street, 
Piccadilly,  was  perfectly  stunning  to  their  senses.  The  glare  of 
the  lights,  and  the  many-coloured  objects  of  show,  ranged  in  the 
diverse  assortments  of  the  shops ;  the  clattering  of  the  vehicles 
of  every  sort  of  wheeled  conveyance ;  the  phases  of  continual  change 
bthe  appearance  of  every  street;  the  noise,  the  whirl,  the  hum, 
the  ever-dianging  succession  of  groups  passing  to  and  fro,  dazzled, 
astonished,  and  bewildered  her.  She  was,  withal,  very  much 
E&tigued,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Markham,  who  had  something  of  the 
languor  which  is  generally  found  in  an  East  Indian  lady. 

Having  ordered  everything  beforehand,  and  having  also  a  maid 
who  bad  been  long  with  her  and  who  knew  her  ways,  Mrs. 
Markham  and  her  young  charge  found  everything  ready  for  dinner, 
and  the  wealth  which  was  at  hand  to  command  every  comfort 
iras  able  to  make  even  London  at  the  end  of  August  endurable. 
They,  of  course,  did  not  think  of  stirring  out  that  evening,  but 
indulged  in  a  very  lengthy  conversation  as  to  their  plans  for  the 
hture ;  after  a  long  discussion  on  these  Mrs.  Markham  exclaimed 
— **0h,  Eliza!  how  delighted  I  am  that  you  have  agreed  to  come 


t  ' 


world,  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  They  are  m 
go  out  with  a  speculating  motive,  to  make  a  matr 
tion  with  some  of  the  rich  Anglo-Indians — men  wh 
they  left  England  as  boys,  have  never  had  an  opp( 
in  a  large  society  of  ladies — to  whom  a  fair  face  see 
vision  from  paradise." 


LUIS  PONCE  DE  LEON. 

[Luis  Poncb  db  Leon,  nat  1527,  denat  1591  :  Professor  < 
University  of  Salamanca,  having  translated  the  Bible 
cast  into  the  Prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Three  centurie 
like  offence  was  in  like  manner  pnnished  in  the  per» 
named  Diego  Matamoros.] 

Hebb  lies  Db  Leon — ^he,  whose  power  uns 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  and  before  it  reared 
The  Christian  Cross ;  blending  the  old  and 
Philosonhv  with  that  nnra  licrht :— -thA  rIaaf 
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Was— by  the  Holy  Brotherhood  pardonless — 

That  in  the  robes  of  Spain  he  dared  to  dress 

The  Scripture's  old  and  foreign  majesty, 

TTncurtained  its  forbidden  sanctuary, 

And  broadly  to  the  popular  eye  displayed 

What  monks  and  monarchs  would  have  kept  in  shade. 

Therefore,  while  on  some  philosophic  theme 

Discoursing  in  his  convent's  Academe, 

The  prompt  Familiars  came,  and  bore  him  thence 

To  answer  and  atone  that  great  offence. 

Enquire  not,  in  his  solitude  what  divine 

Voices  and  visions  made  a  populous  shrine 

Of  its  slow  darkness  ;  what  dear  ecstasy 

Religion,  sistered  with  philosophy. 

Deepened  into  his  spirit ;  on  minds  like  ours 

The  sights  and  sounds  that  charmed  De  Leon's  hours 

Descend  not ;  nor  to  worldly  eye  or  ear 

Stoopeth  Urania  from  her  distant  sphere. 

But,  when  the  penal  doors  were  opened,  then 

He  to  his  studious  cloister  turned  again. 

Calmly  resumed  its  interrupted  theme— 

"  Ut  heri  dicd>amtu :  "  thus  did  seem 

The  separated  years  that  wore  away 

So  much  of  life  the  pause  of  yesterday. 

Thus  did  De  Leon's  patient  spirit  rise 

Above  his  wrongs-— and  here  De  Leon  lies. 

Edmund  Lbnthall  Sv^iftk. 
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MANTJE  !  MANTJE  ! 

When  Leonard  had  made  his  request  about  the  Loughboroug 
standing  there  had  been  a  struggle  in  Mr.  Dobson's  mind,  betwee 
his  good-nature,  which  had  prompted  him  to  gnra^nt,  and  his  dislik 
to  the  applicant's  mother,  which  prompted  him  to  refuse  it ;  an- 
though  the  former  had  been  victorious,  he  had  put  the  matter  dowi 
in  his  mental  reckoning  against  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  and  had  waita 
and  watched  for  her  next  petition  with  the  firm  intention  of  sayini 
"  no  "  when  it  came.  The  petition  had  come,  but  it  had  been* 
provokingly  simple,  so  aggravatingly  commonplace  and  easy  o 
performance,  that  the  Squire  for  very  shame  had  been  unable  t( 
fulfil  his  resolution.  The  Scylla  of  self-reproach  for  churlishness  U 
a  lady  in  distress  had  made  itself  unpleasantly  visible  on  one  band, 
while  the  Charybdis  of  departing  from  his  cherished  intention 
menancingly  upon  the  other,  causing  him  to  feel  as  though  an 
unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of  him  in  a  pitched  encounter  oi 
wits.  He  had  said  "  Yes  ;"  but  he  had  said  it  with  an  unmistak- 
able  sulkiness  of  manner  which  had  not  escaped  Leonard's  observa- 
tion. It  had  formed  the  subject  of  young  Dallocourt's  meditations 
during  his  homeward  walk  ;  and  upon  these  sprang  an  apparently 
irrelevent  question  which  he  put  immediately  upon  bis  arrival  at 
the  cottage. 

"  Mother  !"  cried  he,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  his  mother 
sat  expecting  him ;  "  do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  Enchanted 
Flounder?" 

**  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Sandford  and  Merton?"  asked 
Mrs.  Dallocourt,  impatiently.  "  I  beg  that  the  privilege  of  asking 
all  questions  of  that  description  may  be  left  to  those  exceeding  tiie- 
some  little  boys.     How  did  you  get  on  at  Huflferton?" 

*'  My  flounder  is  beginning  to  splash/'  returned  Leonard,  ^vol 
the  colour  of  the  water  is  muddy." 

"I  care  nothing  for  your  flounder,"  cried  Mrs.  Dallooourt 
and  she  would  have  said  more,  but  Leonard  sat  down  to  the  piaiK 
and  began  to  play  and  to  sing — 

^'  Mantje  !  Mantje  !  fimpe  fe  ! 
Butje  !  Butje  !  in  der  see  !" 

So  began  the  singular  song  that  he  selected ;  and  when  be  k 
proceeded  so  far  with  it,  he  stopped  suddenly  shorty  to  ask  1 
mother  whether  she  recognised  the  words.    Mrs.  Dallooourt  c 
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K^o^nise  them«  for  the  Rtory  bad  been  familiar  to  her  from  her 
Doth  up ;  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  talk  of  fish  or  fiRhermen, 
3d  when  Leonard  proceeded  to  explain,  when  he  told  her  of  the 
[.concealed  displeasure  with  which  Mr.  Dobson  had  listened  to  her 
roposal,  when  he  compared  himself  to  the  angler,  and  the  Squire 
)  the  enchanted  prince,  and  exhorted  her,  with  a  half-jokinc?  fore- 
ladowing  of  evil,  not  to  play  out  llsebiU's  role  to  the  end,  he 
)uixl  her  afflicted  with  the  hopeless  stupidity  of  one  resolved  not 
)  understand. 

**  Putting  together,"  cried  she,  **  the  few  grains  of  information 
3  he  extracted  from  your  exceedingly  ridiculous  and  rambling 
ilk,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Dobson  was  cross  this 
fterDOon,  which,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  an  occurrence  by 

0  means  extraordinary ;  that  he  is  not  going  to  the  dance,  and  that 
Ire.  Dobson  is  not  going  either ;  that  they  intend  to  hob  and  nob 
ver  their  fire  instead,  and  that  their  c  irriage — containing  Matilda 
)obson,  her  aunt,  and  cousins — is  to  call  here  for  me  in  about  an 
lour'g  time.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Leonard  nodded  assent,  and  said  a  few  words  to  corroborate  the 
iod;  but  his  who)e  soul  was  in  the  Dutch  legend,  and  while  his 
Dother  put  her  fancywork  into  its  accustomed  receptacle,  and 
ttowed  away  her  scissors  and  her  thimble,  he  continued  his  per. 
isvermg  attempts  to  convert  her  to  an  appreciation  of  his  com. 
)arison.  He  might  just  as  well  have  endeavoured  to  make 
Jonverts  of  that  lion  and  unicorn,  which  by  this  time  were  reposing 
inmolested  upon  their  sea-green  grounding. 

'*  If  that  is  the  way  you  are  goinj?  to  talk  to  the  young  ladies, 
iis  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  standing  door-knob  in  hand  by 
ie open  door  to  deliver  this  parting  address,  "I  pity  the  poor 
Jfeatures  heartily.  They  must  have  cleverer  heads  than  mine  to 
irra  even  the  ghost  of  a  conception  of  what  you  mean."  And 
^eD  she  fled  up  the  staircase,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuirv  of 
^bedroom. 

A  minute  afterwards,  Leonard,  as  he  passed  its  entrance,  tapped 
niartly  tliereupon  with  his  knuckles,  and  shouted  out  the  epilogue 
'f  his  discourse. 

'*  Mantje  !  Mantje !  was  a  very  fine  song ;  but  he  sang  it  too 
ften,  and  so  shall  I." 

There  was  no  answer.  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  sublimely  inditferent 
\  whatever  might  be  said  upon  that  subject,  proceeded  to  make 

1  elaborate  toilet ;  and  Leonard's  thoughts  wandere*!  from  the 
anges  in  the  fisherman's  residence  to  the  changes  that  were 
cessary  in  bis  own  apparel. 

The  brothers  Melbum,  punctual  to  their  appointment,  drove  up 
tbe  cottage  cfuie   almost  before  they  were  expected.    Their 

o  o 
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horse  was  slow  and  old ;  the  roads  heavy,  by  reason  of  ecent  snow- 
falls ;  and  the  brothers,  carefully  taking  these  things  into  con- 
sideration,  had  allowed  themselves  ample  time  for  the  perfortnaace 
of  their  even  miles'  drive.  The  sound  of  their  *  dog-cart  wheels 
had  long  died  away  in  the  distancejwhen  the  Hufferton  carriage, 
with  its  rapid  prancing  steeds,  stopped  at  Mrs.  Dallocourt*s  door. 
Yet  such  was  the  [difference  in  the  rate  at  which  they  travelled 
that  she  reachei  her  destination  before  her  son,  having  passed  the 
Mel  burn  equipage  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house. 

**  A  near  thing,"  observed  Leonard,  as  he  greeted  her  in  the 
brilliantly-lighted  hall.  **  If  Dick  Melbum  |hadn't  insisted  on 
stopping  the  horse  while  he  made  an  observation  about  one  of  the 
'ologies,  we  should  have  been  here  before." 

And  then  they  entered  the  balLroom,  and  he  danced  a  quadrille 
with  Miss  Dobson. 

Mrs.  Dallocourt,  in  high  spirits  and  recovered  good  temper, 
mingled  with  the  festive  throng,  and  noted  with  pardonable 
pride  the  evident  popularity  of  her  son.  More  than  onoe 
during  the  course  of  the  evening  he  danced  with  Matilda  Dobson, 
and  more  than  once,  when  the  dance  was  over,  Mrs.  Dallocotrt 
adroitly  contrived  to  be  in  that  young  lady's  vicinity. 

**  You  are  fond  of  dancing?"  she  observed,  as  Matilda  took  a 
seat  by  her  side,  after  the  laboured  execution  of  a  waltz. 

Matilda,  fanning  herself  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
sententiously  answered,  *'  Oh,  yes."  Her  manner  would  have 
given  10  a  total  stranger  an  idea  that  it  was  purposely  repellant; 
but  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  having  met  her  before,  and  knowing  her  well 
by  reputation,  harboured  no  such  erroneous  notion.  **  A  prettier 
waltz  than  the  one  thev  have  just  played  would  hardly  bo  heard 
anywhere,"  she  remarked  with  placid  perseverance.  And  Matilda 
Dobson,  her  eyes  demurely  cast  upon  the  ground,  uttered  a  respon- 
sive "Oh,  no." 

As  every  rhinoceros,  though  encased  in  its  armour  of  proof,  is 
held,   nevertheless,  to  have  a  vulnerable  spot,    so  in  Mrs.  Dalle 
court's  opinion  there  existed  no  person  so  impassive,  so  immovable, 
80  hopelessly  taciturn,  but  that  some  subject  might  be  found,  by 
dint  of  patience  and  assiduity,  upon  which  he  or  she  would  becoffiO    i 
loquacious,  and  the  resolute  bringing  forward  of  which  would  be  an 
"open  sesame"  to  the    flood-gates  of  eloquence.     Firm  in  ihii 
belief,  she  strove  long  and  industriously  to  find  the  magic  word 
that  could   unloosen    Miss    Dobson's   tongue ;  and  although  ber 
efforts  were  frequently  interrupted  by  gentlemen  who  requested,  iB 
polite  accents,  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  that  young  lady,  and 
by  Matilda's  consequent  removal  from  her  side,  she  invariably  foand 
opportunities  of  renewing  them  as  soon  as  circumstanoes  permittoA. 
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1  dicumstances  in  this  respect  were  peculiarly  favourable.  The 
d  folks  in  Ithe  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  omiy  although 
oubtedly  far  removed  from  the  bum  and  bustle  of  the  busy 
Id,  were  not  so  simple  and  unsophisticated  but  that  they  had 
r  double  capacities  as  well  as  other  people,  and  quite  understood 
use  of  them.  Miss  Dobson  had  a  double  capacity.  She  was  the 
r  daughter  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  and  she  was  an  exceedingly 
ttractive  young  woman.  The  well-consorted  and  joyous 
ipany  assembled  by  Mrs.  Hawclave's  invitation  showed  a 
rough  comprehension  of  the  varying  treatment  befitting  these 
jring  capacities.  As  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  Miss 
bfion  found  as  many  partners  as  she  could  have  wished  for — 
tners  who  steered  her  through  the  mazy  dance  and  into  the 
reshment-rooms  and  back  with  an  air  of  long-suffering  resigna- 
1^  and  retired  with  approving  consciences  when  they  had 
losited  her  in  a  comfortable  seat  and  uttered  a  fiual  *'  Thank 
1."  As  an^exceedingly  unattractive  young  woman,  she  was  left 
7  much  to  her  own  devices  in  those  intervals  between  valse  and 
op,  when  the  more  sympathetic  and  sociable  spirits  formed  them- 
ves  into  pleasant  coteries,  when  the  wits  and  romps  passed  round 
t  merry  jest,  and  interesting  young  couples  sought  distant  corners 
i  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tite-a-tetes.  Miss  Dobson, 
on  these  occasions,  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  ensconsing  herself  upon 
itary  window-seats,  upon  lonely  chairs,  or  at  the  ends  of 
peopled  recesses,  and  looking  like  some  mariner  stranded  upon  a 
N>late  islarxl.  It  occasionally  happened  that  some  friend  and 
^temporary  of  her  father,  actuated  by  none  other  than  benevolent 
motions,  walked  resolutely  up  to  her,  and  observed  that  he  hoped 
^  parents  were  well,  or  that  the  moon  would  be  full  next  week, 
that  the  rooms  were  prettily  decorated,  or  that  the  roads  were 
ler  bad,  or  any  other  amiable  commonplace  which  would  come 
tidily  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  but  such  was  the  curtne-^s  of 
«8  Dobeon's  replies,  and  such  her  manifest  non.appreciation  of 
3  attention  shown  her,  that  the  temerarious  but  well. meaning 
venturer  repented  of  his  ill-advised  iienevolence,  and  looking 
itfuUy  from  the  desolate  island  across  lo  the  inhabited  land  he 
i  deserted,  would  suddenly  hear  something  of  unusual  interest, 
1  walk  back  to  whence  he  came,  leaving  Matilda  to  her  previous 
>ude.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  le^s  easily  discouraged 
n  these  gentlemen,  and  having,  moreover,  a  definite  object  in 
IT,  wherein  self-interest  was  concerned,  would  take  her  seat  by 
lonely  damsel  and  renew  her  attempts  at  conversation. 
**  Constant  dropping,"  it  is  said,  **  will  wear  away  a  stone ;" 
although  Mrs.  Dallocourt  failed  to  find  that  possibly  non- 
lent  **open  sesame/'  the  much-wished-for  subject  of  interest, 
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which  might   occasion   Btreams   of  eloquence    to    flow  firom  Mi« 

Dobson's  lips,  she  did  at  length  succeed  in  getting  something  more 

than  the  short  monosyllabic  replies,    which,   for  a  long  time,  had 

sturdily  baffled  her  overtures.     Her  advance  was  slow  and  gnwlual, 

but  it  culminaterl  in  a  grand  success.     Matilda  Dobson,  having 

uttered  her  y^a  and  nay,  with  their  brief  accompanying  phrases,  an 

incaUilable  number  of  times,  be.^^an  at  length   to  grow  more  ex. 

pansivc,  and  to  oompoae  sentences  of  more  imposing  length.     When 

Mrs.  Dillooonrt remarked  that  she  did  not  like  working  in^prickl? 

holly  because  it  hurt  the  fingers,"  Miss  Dobson  said  that  "No 

more  did  she,"  and  proceeded  to  volunteer  the  statement  that  **she 

did  not  mind  it  so  much  when  the  holly  was  smooth;"  and  Mrs. 

Dalloconrt  having  subsequently  expressed  her   astonishment  that 

anyone    should    object   to    floral   ornaments    in     a    church,   Mia 

Dobson  not  only  coincided  with  this  sentiment,  but  declared  further. 

more  that,  in  her  opinion,  people  madeagre<it  deal  more  fuss  about 

that  sort  of  thing  tlian  was  at  all  necessary. 

All  this  was  very  encouraging.  But  when  the  enterprising  lady 
of  the  cottage,  fondly  hoping  that  sle  had  at  last  found  the  Ino,. 
8ou;^bt-for  charm,  the  magic  key  to  her  companion's  ii[>3,  en- 
deavoured  to  pursue  the  subject  and  courted  a  discussion  there- 
upon, it  must  be  confessed  that  Matilda  proved  herself  quiw 
unequal  to  the  occasion ;  for  beyond  reiterating  the  general 
statement  that  an  unnecesssary  amount  of  fuss  was  made  about 
them,  she  cculd  say  nothing  for  the  church-adorning  flowers. 
Whatever  quantity  of  words  other  people  mi^ht  think  proper  :o 
waste  upon  the  subject,  it  was  clear  that  Miss  Dobson  had  said  La 
Bav.  ami  considered  it  quite  suflicient.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  DiJltv 
Court  felt  that  she  had  advanced  a  great  step,  and  began  to  regard 
Matilda  much  in  the  same  light  in  which  a  traveller  in  uneipl>reJ 
regions  might  regard  a  hopeful  young  savage,  who,  with  proper 
mangement  and  judicious  treatment,  might  be  made  to  render 
valuable  assistance.  .  She  had  certainly  progressed  satisfactorily. 
And  later  on  in  the  evening,  when  the  last  lingerers  had  left  the 
supper-table^  when  the  mirth  in  the  ball-room  waxed  fast  and 
furious,  came  the  grand,  culminating  success.  Miss  Dobson  origi- 
nated ! 

Until  that  time  she  had  been  content  to  follow  Mrs.  Dallo- 
court's  lead,  had  not  spoken  of  smooth  holly  until  that  lady  had 
paved  the  way  by  speaking  of  the  holly  t'-  at  was  prickly,  hal  made 
no  mention  of  floral  ornaments  until  the  subject  was  obtruded 
upon  her  notice,  and  had,  in  short,  suid  nothing  whatever  which 
was  not  in  some  way  called  for  or  suggested  by  her  compani^a. 
But  now  came  the  result  of  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  unwearying  assiduity. 
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ofMra.  Dallocourt's  resolute  attempts  to  make  Miss  Dobson  talk 
— Mips  Dobson  originated  ! 

It  was  during  a  waltz  which  Matilda  was  not  dancing.  She  had 
left  the  seat  to  which  she  had  been  conducted  by  her  last  partner, 
because  she  felt  a  draught,  and  had  directed  her  steps  towards  a 
sofa  near  the  fire,  to  which  by  a  curious  coincidence,  Mrs.  Dallo- 
court,  coming  from  an  opposite  direction,  was  then  making  her  way. 
The  two  ladies  sat  down  together. 

"  It  seems  to  me "  began  Miss  Dobson. 

Mrs.  Dallocourt  looked  quickly  at  her,  and  dissembled  with 
considerable  difficulty  the  astonishment  which  those  words  had 
occasioned.  What  could  possibly  seem  to  Miss  Dobson?  what 
brilliant  inspiration  could  have  seized  her?  what  luminous  idea 
could  have  inspired  her  ?  what  cuuld  have  induced  that  tranquil 
tongue,  that  tongue  which  so  loved  repose,  which  so  scorned  the 
labour  of  chit-chat,  thus  unsolicited  to  give  its  utterances  to  society  ? 
The  lady  of  the  cottage,  bewildered  by  her  own  achievement,  could 
scarcely  believe  in  its  reality.  Was  she  indeed  reaping  the  fruits 
of  her  bard  night^s  work  ?  and  were  her  painstaking  endeavours  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  success?  Yes,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it;  the  great  and  mighty  idea  just  conceived  in  Miss 
Dobson's  brain  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  lost  to 
the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  that  persevering  labour.  Mrs. 
Dallocourt's  soul  cried  out,  "Hurrah  T'  while  she  constrained  her 
silent  lips  to  smile  a  conventional  smile. 

**It  seems  to  me,"  said  Miss  Dobson — and  as  though  disturbed 
by  a  consciousness  of  uncalled-for  communicativeness  she  played 
uneasily  with  the  rings  upon  her  fingers—**  It  seems  to  me,"  she 
said,  **  that  you  and  I  sit  very  often  together." 

After  that — after  that  brilliant  cx)lloquial  effort  things  went  on 
swimmingly.  The  two  ladies  were  all  but  inseparable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  Mrs.  Dallocourt  told  her  son,  the 
next  day,  that  she  considered  Matilda  Dobson  an  eminently 
agreeable  and  well-informed  girl. 

''Do  you  really?"  cried  Leonard,  astonishment  depicted  upon 
every  feature ;  "  do  you  really,  though  ?  But  she  is  so  unconscion- 
ably duUl" 

''  She  is  a  dark  diamond,'*  answered  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  ''  I 
assure  you,  Leonard,  she  is  a  dark  diamond." 

"  A  preciously  dark  one,"  responded  Leonard ;  ".so  dark,  that 
one  would  have  to  look  at  her  through  strong  barnacles  and  magnify. 
ing  glass  into  the  bargain,  to  discover  that  she  was  a  diamond 
at  all.     I  danced  three  dances  with  her,  and  I  never  found  it  out.'' 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  modest  reserve  about  her.  It  is  better 
fiur  a  young  lady  to  be  too  reserved,  than  too  forward,"  remarked 
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Mrs.  Dallooourt,  dogmatically ;  and  Lfeonard  remained  sfleoi, 
listening  for  what  was  to  come  next.  Whenever  his  mother  gaTS 
utterance  to  a  wise  saw,  or  a  time-honoured  maxim,  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  sure  sign  that  something  more  startlinf:  was  coming ;  so  he 
made  no  answer  to  that  observation  respecting  the  manners  of 
young  ladies,  but  waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement  from  Mrs.  Dallocoort, 
that  she  had  invited  Miss  Dobson,  with  her  amit  and  cousins,  to 
coffee  and  conversation  at  the  cottage  omie^  apon  an  eariy  day  in 
the  ensuing  week. 

"  We  must  ask  a  few  people  to  meet  them/'  said  she;  "audi 
think,  that  with  the  aid  of  music  and  charades  we  shall  be  able  to 
pass  a  very  pleasant  evening,  although  onr  rooms  are  too  small  ir 
dancing.  I  really  hope,  Leonard,  you  will  do  jour  utmost  to  mak 
yourself  agreeable  to  Miss  Dobson,  as  well  as  to  overoome  aaj 
prejudice  you  may  entertain  respecting  her.  It  may  be  more  tD 
your  future  advantage  than  you  appear  to  have  the  slightest  idea.'* 
And  then  she  unfolded  to  him  the  notable  scheme  which  had  been 
brewing  in  her  brain  for  the  last  three  months. 

In  those  lofty  chateaux  en  Elspagne  by  the  constnictiao  of 
which  the  Boyal  Arms  had  been  so  greatly  hindered  in  obtainjof 
their  background,  Leonard  figured  as  Squire  Dobson's  son-inJav, 
as  master  of  Loughborogh  Grange,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  fortbi 
county,  as  an  M.P.,  as  a  popular  orator,  as  goodness  knows  whii 
besides ;  the  chateaux  towered  story  above  story,  till  their  battb. 
ments  were  lost  in  view  ;  and  Leonard,  listening  to  the  destiny  hs 
was  requested  to  accomplish,  felt  overpowered  by  the  conscioasBOi 
of  his  insuflSciency. 

"  Tou  expect  more  from  me  than  I  have  ever  given  you  caon 
to  do,"  he  said  at  length,  after  having  repeatedly  expressed  te 
disapprobation, 'and  having  been  as  often  out-argued  by  his  mothr* 
'*  I  am  a  goose,  and  you  would  make  me  a  swan.  I  don't  at  lU 
object  to  being  a  goose— not  a  bit  of  it— I  am'  perfectly  oonteated 
with  that  character,  and  if  I  may  one  day  be  oonsidmd  a  good 
goose  my  highest  ambition  will  be  satisfied  ;  but  it  is  too  bad  of 
you  to  try  and  make  me  a  swan." 

'*  Ce  ne'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  ooiite,"  cried  Mrs.  DaUo* 
court,  resorting  to  a  foreign  language  in  despair  at  the  insofficiaDfT 
of  her  own.  '*  When  once  you  have  married  Matilda  Dobson  lb 
rest  will  be  as  easy  as  A  B  G." 

"  Leonard  did  not  see  it ;  but  this  downright  mentiflD  i 
Maltilda  Dobson  brought  his  thoughts  from  the  distant  fatora  i 
the  consideration  of  the  future  that  was  at  hand. 

'*  Even  if  I  wanted  to  marry  her,"  said  he,  **  I  am  sure  I  ^^^ 
know  how  I  shooki  set  aiiout  it.    It  strikesmetshe  <wottkl'be  a  ntj 
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difficult  person  to  make  love  to ;  and  then,  you  know,  there's  her 
father.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother :  you'll  set  your  foot  in  it 
before  you  have  done.  You  will  send  me  to  that  flounder  too 
often." 

He  was  not  prepared  for  the  vehement  burst  of  passion  which 
answered  his  careless,  half.laughing  rejoinder.  Spealdng  partly  in 
jest  himself,  hardly  realising  that  there  was  anything  serious  in  the 
matter,  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  working  features,  the  fervid 
words,  which  showed  how  really  and  truly  his  mother  was  in 
earnest.  There  were  tears  in  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  eyes  as  she  depre- 
cated the  ridicule  he  had  cast  upon  her  proposal. 

*•  It  was  not  for  this,"  she  cried,  "  it  was  not  to  be  laughed  at 
as  a  simpleton,  and  to  be  talked  about  flounders  and  fairy-tale 
nonsense  that  I  have  laid  awake  nigbt  after  night,  thinking  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  you,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
advance  your  interests.  You  must  be  imgrateful  indeed,  Leonard, 
if  you  thus  scoff  at  my  most  cherished  wishes  without  even  taking 
the  trouble  of  considering  them  seriously.  Heaven  knows  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  counted  amongst  those  who  would  recklessly  pursue 
their  own  ends  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  predilections  of  others ; 
and  if  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  declare  in  all 
honour  and  sincerity  that  such  is  your  dislike  to  Matilda  Dobson, 
and  such  your  distaste  for  that  modest  reserve  which  appears  to 
.be  her  second  nature — I  might  almost  say  her  first — ^if,  I  say,  you 
can  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  conscientiously  declare 
that  such  is  the  effect  of  these  things  upon  you,  that  you  feel  an 
inward  conviction  that  the  match  I  propose  would  be  an  unhappy 
one,  then  I  will  say  no  more  about  it ;  I  will  close  my  lips  upon 
that  subject  for  ever,  and  resign  myself  to  the  disappointment  in 
silence.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  that  the  disappointment  would  be 
very  great ;  and  I  do  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in 
the  first  place  you  will  think  upon  the  matter  gravely,  and  not  mix 
up  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  with  absurd  talk 
about  fishermen  and  rubbish." 

Whenever  Mrs.  Dallocoart,  as  upon  the  present  occasion,  was 
driven  by  excessive  excitement  to  attempt  oratorical  flights,  the 
sublime  was  apt  to  become  merged  in  the  ridiculous,  the  stronger 
elements  to  be  marred  by  the  influx  of  the  weaker ;  and  her 
picture  of  Leonard  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart  by  way  of  a 
suitable  preliminary  to  an  energetic  denunciation  of  Miss  Dobson's 
dulness,  lacked  the  grandeur  of  conception  and  the  dignity  of 
delineation  which  might  have  delighted  a  lover  of  heroics.  But 
nevertheless,  Leonard  was  much  moved.  He  knew  the  love  his 
QQOther  bore  for  him,  he  saw  how  her  heart  was  set  upon  the  fulfil. 
aaemt  of  this  projeot  for  his  advancement,  and  he  would  have  been 
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sorry  to  occasion  her  an  unnecessary  pang.  He  felt  that  1 
band  upon  his  heart,  be  it  to  say  one  thing  or  anothei 
achievement  hopelessly  beyond  him,  at  all  events,  for  tb 
but  he  could  at  least  soothe  the  pertubed  spirit  and  excite 
which  his  raillery  had  unintentionally  wounded. 

"  I  promise  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said  he,  "  that  I  ^ 
the  subject  into  my  serious  consideration.  I  still  protest 
being  expected  to  develope  into  a  swell  statesman  ;  but  a 
marriage  that  you  propose,  it  \a  quite  another  matter.  I 
particular  hatred  of  Miss  Dobson  that  I  know  of ;  and  it 
possible  that  she  may  be,  a£  you  say,  a  diamond,  alth< 
uncommonly  dingy  one.  But,  you  see,  a  fellow  can't  o 
mind  up  all  at  once  about  such  an  affair  as  a  wife ;  and 
have  time  for  reflection.  Meanwhile  I  won*t  say  anotb 
about  that  flounder.'* 

And  so   the  little  storm  was  quieted ;    and  Mrs.  Dt 
leaving  her  son  to  the  reflection  he  had  spoken  of,  betoo 
to  culinary  regions,  and  commenced  a  oonfekbulati  on  with 
*'  Barbara,"  said  she  to  that  functionary,  ''  I  intend  u 
woirie  mtMieale,*^ 

Barbara  marvelled  exceedingly,  and  went  up  into  < 
mystification.  Was  this  thing,  with  the  outlandish  name, 
mistress  intended  to  have,  a  new  viand  or  a  new  machine  \ 
latter,  then  Barbara  resolved  to  set  her  face  steadfastly  ag 
But  before  she  could  utter  a  single  word,  Elise,  who  fr( 
unseen  comer  above  had  overhead  her  mother's  annouj 
came  swiftly  bounding  down  the  stairs  and  volunteered  t 
interpreter.  ''It  means  a  party,"  she  explained;  ''and 
have  some  jellies  and  custards." 

Then  Barbara  returned  to  terra  Jirma,  and  her  doubts  i 
givings  vanished. 
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THE   VlVISECruK'S   DREAM 


BY   FATHER   TRISTRAM, 
Author  of  ''Belphagor,  a  Paraphnuie/'  &o.,  fto. 

The  Vivisector  went  to  his  bed, 

When  his  horrible  work  was  o'er, 
And  slept  a  heavy,  stupified  sleep, 

Snch  as  ne'er  he  had  slept  before. 
And  dreamed  a  wild  and  terrible  dream 

That  troubled  his  heart  full  sore. 
Yes — there,  as  vivid  as  if  awake, 

He  saw  before  him  spread 
On  a  table  his  mangled  victims  half  dead, 

Insulated  needles  in  every  head, 
Or  muscles  exposed  a-nigh  the  heart. 

Or  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare  in  some  part. 
Whilst  a  wail  of  impotent  ongunsh  rose 

From  the  creatures  writhing  in  mortal  throes. 

Bound  the  table  flocking  came 

Men  with  £eu)es  hard  and  cold. 
Men  of  Science  (so  called)  and  fame. 

Friends  of  his,  he  knew  each  by  name ; 
But  he  seemed  to  see  them  all  to-night 

In  a  new  and  horribly-ghastly  light ; 
For  somehow  or  other  quite  changed  were  they 

As  though  transfigured  the  retrograde  way ; 
Their  gloating  eyes. 

As  if  on  a  prize, 
Were  fixed  on  the  form  of  a  whining  hound. 

The  which  for  vivisection  was  bound 
To  the  torture-trough,  unable  to  stir. 

Whilst  nerve  and  muscle  apart  they  might  tear. 
What  matter  \  he  was  but  a  wretched  '*  cur," 

And  they— were  men  of  science  I 
Their  stolid  fiu^es  no  pity  shew  ; 

Their  hearts  no  mercy  feel ; 
They  sit  like  men  carved  out  of  stone, 

Ghr  fashioned  of  polished  steel. 
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"  O,  Men  !  0,  Men  !  if  men  ye  be, 

And  not  the  foul  fiend's  own, 
Have  ye  no  hearts  that  ye  hear  unmoved 

Your  victim's  piteous  moan  ? " 

The  Viviseotor  took  his  place,  * 

And  he  raised  the  murderous  knife ; 
Whilst  the  poor  dumb  brute,  with  pleading  eyes 

Seemed  begging  for  its  life — 
In  vain  !  To  make  a  transverse  cut 

The  doctor  took  his  stand, 
And  still  the  trembling  dog  could  not. 

His  master  understand. 
But  struggling  in  his  bonds  he  strove 

To  lick  the  murderous  hand. 

"  0,  men !  O,  men  !  if  men  ye  be, 
Can  ye  that  dumb  brute  see, 
Nor  feel  how  nobler  than  your  own 
His  untaught  instincts  be?  " 

Sudden  the  Vivisector  paused. 

For  lo,  behind  each  chair. 
Stood  grinning,  whispering,  mocking  imps. 

Tempting  each  doctor  tJdere ; 
Guiding  each  hard  hand  as  it  giasped 

The  trenchant  gleaming  knife. 
Whilst  the  quivering  moaning  victim  lay 

Bloody,  yet  warm  in  life. 
And  the  doctors  heeded  not  the  shrieks 

With  which  the  air  was  rife, 
For  the  wily  fiends  had  stopped  their  ears 

Till  the  cries  had  a  muffled  tone. 
And  before  the  doctors'  eyes  had  placed 

Dim  glasses  of  their  own. 

The  Vivisector  turned  aghast 

To  see  if  an  imp  also  held  him  fast, 
Tet  none  that  he 
Could  at  any  rate  see 
Kept  him  in  any  ci^tivity. 
But,  looking  round,  he  sudden  eq>ied 
A  doctor  strange  on  the  other  side 
Of  the  table ;  a  £eu^,  that  he.did.not  Jkso 
But  the  stranger  bowed  with  aji,air  eornmedlfaui 
And  said,  *'  I  have  com^,  sir,  from.iogions.afa 
('TiB  not  needful  pseciae^  to :  state  »b0Ee%tbaj. 
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I  have  heard  much  about  you,  so  thought  I  would  take 

This  journey,  your  pleasant  acquaintance  to  make. 

You  really  have  quite  a  nice  little  coterie  ^ 

And  your  practices  are  of  my  fancies  promotary — 

Of  science,  like  this,  you  may  count  me  a  votary. 

Talk  of  dissecting  dead  bodies,  dead  bones. 

Nerves  without  feeling,  and  hearts  without  motion, 

Muscles  inactive, — no  wonder  one  groans 

At  the  extra.humane  and  most  puerile  notion 

That  science  can  do  without  this  vivisection, 

Which  falls  in  with  my  tastes  in  most  perfect  perfection. 

I  render  you  homage,  ye  brave  men  of  science. 

As  men  of  much  spirit  who  set  at  defiance 

Those  ignorant  fellows  encumbered  with  hearts. 

Quite  unbefitting  in  men  of  your  parts. 

I  rejoice  to  find 

Men  of  my  mind. 

And  I  hope  our  acquaintance  closer  to  bind. 

My  very  dear  friend, 

May  our  friendship  ne'er  end  ; 

I  perceived  that  towards  me  your  feelings  did  tend. 

Which  made  me  at  once  my  way  hitherward  wend. 

The  right  hand  of  fellowship  now  to  extend. 

Pray,  allow  me  to  offer  the  highest  degree 

Conferred  by  my  own  University, 

Which  I  hope  that  ere  long  with  your  presence  you'll 

grace, 
For  it's  founded  on  purpose  to  meet  your  case. 
As,  pray,  what  shall  you  do  when  you  leave  this  place  V* 

The  Yivisector,  the  while  he  spoke. 

Felt  as  though  he  were  going  to  choke. 

He  felt  chill  and  ill. 

His  tongue  wouldn't  fulfil 

Its  work,  and  the  words  he  would  have  spoken 

Died  away  in  accents  broken; 

And  he  shuddered  and  shook,  and  the  word  ''  Vivisection  " 

Was  yelled  around  him  in  every  direction ; 

And  the  whines  of  the  dying  dog  wazM  faint. 

And  his  death-sobs  sank  to  a  mournful  plaint 

That  swept  like  a  solemn  funeral  toll 

Over  the  Vivisector's  soul. 

The  room  whirled  round  and  round,  and  the  train. 

Physiologists,  imps,  and  the  victims  slain, 

Yaniahed ;  and  he  was  left  alone 
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With  a  fluttering  heart,  his  courage  gone. 

And  another  presence  filled  the  place, 

A  vision  with  grieving  and  sorrowful  face, 

A  face  seraphic,  yet  stern  to  see, 

A  face  of  which  he  had  heard  of  yore 

In  the  days  when  he  sat  on  his  mother's  knee, 

In  the  far-off  days  when  he  was  a  child, 

And  his  mother  over  his  slumbers  smiled, 

And  told  him  how  Gkxl  watched  over  all, 

And  cared  for  each  creature  great  and  small. 

In  the  memor;  of  that  long  ago 

His  troubled  thoughts  went  to  and  fro  ; 

He  shrank  from  the  eye  that  pierced  so  keen. 

From  the  wrath  that  clouded  that  brow  serene. 

And  then  the  presence  passed  away  ; 

But  an  awful  voice  the  silence  broke. 

And  in  accents  clear  this  sentence  spoke — 

*'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  :'* 

And  then  the  Vivisector  woke. 

But  the  dread  words  haunted  him  night  and  day- 

'*  Venffeance  is  mine  I  will  repay,** 

They  followed  him  into  the  silent  night. 

And  muttered  to  him  with  morning's  light  — 


O  Vivisectors,  what  answer  have  ye  ? 
Pause  in  the  midst  of  your  cruelty. 
Think  of  the  victims  whose  agonised  groan 
Mounts  aloft  to  the  Judge  on  the  Throne. 
Though  ye  may  slumber.  He  never  sleeps, 
Over  each  sparrow  a  watch  He  keeps. 
Though  ye  may  argue,  and  scoff,  and  scorn. 
It  may  be  that  better  ye  ne'er  had  been  born 
Than  wake  to  find  on  some  bitter  day 
That  vengeance  is  His — that  He  will  repay. 
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A  DECLINING  RACE. 

With  the  lower  animals,  as  with  man  himself,  there  are  numerous 
examples  to  be  found  of  an  increasing  community  and  of  improv- 
ing circumHances,  m8  well  as  of  decline  and  extermination.  Some 
groups  of  animals  appear  to  be  rapidlv  crrowin^  and  increasing 
in  numbers  ;  other  groups  have  attained  in  our  day  the  maximum 
of  their  development,  whilst  others  appear  to  be  persistently 
decreasing,  and  tendin-gr  in  time  to  pass  out  of  existence  altogether. 
And  tjius,  it  happens  that  the  naturalist,  on  surveying  the  wide 
field  of  animal  life,  meets  with  many  instances  of  forms  which 
attained  their  greatast  growth  and  highest  numbers  in  past  or 
geologir^al  periods  of  this  world's  history,  and  which,  in  the  present 
day,  are  but  sparsely  represented  amcjn  :^  living  forms. 

^s  a  rule,  the  process  of  extermination  proceeds  rapidly  in  its 
course.  Once  having  attained  the  maximum  point  in  numbers  and 
variety,  the  decline  of  the  form  or  group  rapidly  succeeds  ;  and  a 
short  term  of  years — speaking  geologically — witnes^^es  the  thinning 
out,  or  even  the  final  extinction  of  the  organisms.  We  find  several 
notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  however.  The  o:eologi8t  or 
naturalist  can  point  to  many  examples  in  which  the  exterminating 
process  has  proceeded  in  a  comparatively  slow  and  gradual 
manner;  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  certain  animals  and  plants 
have  **  persisted  "  through  lonj  periods  of  time,  and  have  left  their 
traces  as  "fossil"  organisms  through  long  series  of  rock-forma- 
tions.  representing  vast  areas  of  removal  and  geological  change. 

Tbe  exact  nature  and  cause  of  this  peculiar  exterminative  pro- 
cess remains,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  from  research.  Speculation 
has,  indeed,  been  rife  as  to  their  causes ;  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  concemin.^  *'  the  reason  why  "  whole  races  of  lower  formSy 
as  well  as  the  races  of  men,  tend  naturally  to  pass  through  gradual 
and  successive  stages  of  growth,  devel  '|»:neat,  maturity,  decline,  and, 
finally,  of  extermioation  and  extinction. 

Now,  such  forms  as  have  been  in  this  way  blotted  out  from 
tlie  living  records,  generally  leave  their  traces,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  behind  them,  in  the  form  of  **  fossils."  The  process  of 
entombment  and  burial  in  the  earth  constitutes,  in  most  instances, 
the  first  step  towards  the  preservation  of  the  animal  or  plant. 
Gradually,  and  as  time  and  physical  actions  roll  onwards^  the 
process  of  infiltration  of  mineral  matters  into  the  soft  tissues  of 
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the  once  living  thing  is  accomplished.  The  living  tissues  become 
in  this  way  petrified.  The  organism  becomes  accurately  r^re- 
sented  as  a  part  of  the  hard  rock ;  and  thus  the  geologist  is 
enabled  to  read  his  '*  Sermons  in  Stones" — a  measure  only  pre- 
paratory to  that  by  which  the  earnest  mind  is  led  to  see  '"good  in 
everything." 

No  better  example  of  a  declining  race  of  animal  forms  could  be 
selected  than  that  of  the  Brachiopoda.  These  forms  constitute  a  very 
curious  and  important  group  of  shell-fish  or  fnoUuscous  animals, 
allied  to,  but  at  the  same  time  widely  different  from,  our  ordinary 
cockles,  mussels,  oysters,  and  such  familiar  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
The  brachiopoda  come  before  us  as  a  class  once  largely  represented 
in  the  seas  and  oceans  of  past  worlds ;  and  in  the  present,  con- 
stituting a  sparse  ^roup  of  forms,  limited  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  distribution.  Early  inhabitants  of  our  world  were  these 
brachipods.  Through  many  changes  of  scene  and  epoch  they  have 
persisted ;  but  with  the  lapse  of  years,  they  have  been  slowly 
dwindling  away,  and  a  few  more  years  will,  in  all  probability, 
see  the  last  brachipod  disappear  from  the  oceans  of  to-day. 

So  interesting  are  these  forms  in  all  their  aspects,  and  so 
excellent  examples  do  they  constitute  of  the  effects  of  time  and 
physical  action  upon  the  animal  organism,  that  a  few  words  con- 
cerning  their  history,  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  contempla- 
tion to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

The  term  Brachiopoda,  literally  translated,  means  **  arm-footed ;" 
and  this  name  has  been  applied  to  these  molluscs,  from  the  hd 
of  their  possessing  two  long  arm-like  processes,  which  stretch  away, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  mouth,  but  which,  when  at  rest,  are 
coiled  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  within  the  shell.  This  latter 
structure  in  the  brachiopoda  is  of  the  "  bivalve  "  description ;  that 
is,  it  resembles  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  mussel,  or  cockle,  in  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  or  "  shells  "  as  we  familiarly  name 
them.  But  all  resemblance  or  connection  between  the  brachiopoda 
and  their  shells,  and  the  ordinary  and  familiar  molluscs  just  men- 
tioned,  ceases  with  the  enumeration  of  this  fact.  The  two  groups  are 
essentially  and  widely  different  in  structure  ;  the  broAihiopoda  being 
in  some  respects  regarded  as  a  lower  class  than  that  in  wliich  the 
oybters,  &c.,  are  included. 

Let  us  firstly  look  at  the  brachiopod*s  shell.  We  find  it  to  exist 
as  a  double  shell,  and  the  halves  of  which  it  is  composed  lie  cue  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  lower  shell  is  generally  by  far  the  larger  of 
the  two  ;  the  upper  half,  fitting  the  lower  half,  just  as  a  lid  miirht 
fit  a  comparatively  deep  cup  or  bowl.  And  within  this  deep  lower 
shell  the  great  bulk  of  the  body  and  organs  is  cont;uned.  In 
general  iorm  and  outward  appearance  some  of  these  shellb  bear  a 
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not  indistinct  resemblance  to  the  old  Roman  and  classical  lamp ; 
and  from  this  resemblance,  the  familiar  name  of  "lamp-shells" 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  hrachiopod  class. 

The  lower  valve  or  half  of  the  shell,  generally  bears,  at  the 
ainge-extremity,  a  prominent  projection  or  "  beak,"  and  in  some 
rrachiopcds  this  ''beak  "  is  perforated  by  an  aperture  through 
^hich  a  fleshy  stalk  passes.  By  means  of  this  stalk— seen  in 
Angvla — the  shell  is  attached  to  fixed  objects  ;  hut  in  other  instances 
''here  the  stalk  is  absent,  the  shells  are  fixed  directly  and  of 
lemselves  to  the  sea-bed. 

The  shells  are  articulated  t')gether  by  means  of  teeth  on  the 
i^er  shell,  which  fit  into  depressions  or  sockets  in  the  upper  half, 
ixd  in  connection  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  shells,  a 
niplicated  muscular  apparatus  is  developed.  The  shells  are 
"^iied  and  shut  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles.  The  so-called 
ci^rdinal  muscles  "  thus  open  the  shell ;  whilst  four  **  adductor  " 
ij^scles  tend  by  their  action  to  close  it. 

The  minute  or  microscopic  structure  of  the  brachiopodous  shells, 
■^  formed  a  subject  of  frequent  investigation  by  naturalists  and 
L  c^roscopists.  The  shells  are  descril^ed  as  being  composed  of 
&attened  prisms,"  which  are  closely  arranged  in  parallel  rows. 
c^d  throughout  (.he  shell -substance  a  system  of  minute  tubes  or 
>:fcals  has  been  discovered  to  extend.  These  tubes  contain,  in  the 
^ing animal,  little  ojffshoots  from  the  **  mantle" — the  soft  struc- 
^  r-e  which  lines  the  shells,  and  by  which  the  shells'of  the  brachio^ 
^^a,  and  of  all  other  molluscs,  are  formed. 

This  "mantle"  folds  and  encloses  the  organs  of  the  animal; 
^t  its  chief  function  is  the  formation  of  the  shell,  a  process 
-complished  by  the  secretion  of  lime  by  special  glands,  and  by  the 
UiMing  up  of  this  limy  material  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
Oaantle  "  so  as  to  constitute  a  hard  outer  covering.  We  can  readily 
-^  the  "  mantle  "  by  opening  any  ordinary  mollusc,  such  as  an 
yster  or  mussel ;  in  either  case  it  is  discovered  as  the  soft,  fleshy 
^in,  vrhich  immediately  lines  the  shell,  and  which  enfolds  all  the 
iiicera  of  the  creature. 

Within  the  deeper  or  lower  shell  we  find  the  chief  organs  of 
lie  hrachiopod  to  be  contained.  But  the  upper  shell  generally 
^^18  on  its  inner  surface  a  curious  apparatus  of  limy  loops,  to 
^bich,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  springs  of  a  carriage,  the 
^ame  of  "  carriage-spring  apparatus"  has  been  given.  The  use 
>f  these  loops  is  to  support  the  two  long  **  arms" — already  men, 
Cloned  as  characteristic  of  the  brachiopods — which  stretch  from  the 
•ides  of  the  mouth,  and  which  are  wound  round  the  loops  when 
lihey  are  at  rest  and  coiled  up.  Each  arm  consists  of  a  main  stem 
•^^^fuig  lateral  processes  or  branches  known  a^   **cirrhi";    and 
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these  "  cirrbi  "  are  in  turn  fringed  with  numerous  smaller  filaments 
termed  **  cilia."     The  function  of  these  arms  id  of  a  twofold  nature. 
Their  chief  use  is  that  of  serving  as  breathing  organs ;  the  blood 
being  exposed  in  them  to  the  action  of  the  aerating  gases  contaiDed 
in   the   surrounding    water.      The  **  cirrhi "   and    filaments  aid 
materially  in  this  function  by  creating  currents,  and  keeping  upi 
constant  circulation  of  fresh  water.     Then,  secondly,  by  means  of 
the  currents  excited  by  the  arms  and  their  filaments,  particles  of 
food  are  swept  towards  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  a  nutridrd 
function  is  thus  also  performed  by  the  arms. 

A  well-developed  stomach,  intestine,  and  liver,  constitate  the 
digtistive  apparatus  of  the  brachiopoda  ;  and  most  observers  agree 
in  stating  that  a  distinct  heart  and  system  of  blood  vessels  are 
present  in  these  forms.  A  peculiar  system  of  vessels,  known  tf 
the  "  atrial  system,"  appears  to  ramify  within  the  lobes  or  divi- 
sions of  the  mantle ;  and  in  connection  with  this  latter  system,  a 
number  of  pulsating  organs,  termed  **  pseudo-hearts,"  have  been 
described.  The  uses  of  this  "  atrial  system  "  are  wholly  unknown ; 
but  it  has  been  maintained,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
may  represent  a  form  of  excretory  apparatus,  analogous  to  the 
kidneys  of  the  higher  animals,  and  that  it  thus  serves  to  convey 
part  of  the  waste  matters  of  the  system  from  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  brachiopoda  consists  of  a  single  niass 
of  nervous  matter,  situated  close  to  the  mouth,  and  from  this 
centre  the  nervous  supply  of  the  complicated  body  is  derived. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  chief  points  of  structure  of  these 
forms,  we  may,  lastly,  observe  the  chief  facts  relating  to  their  dis. 
tribution,  and  notice  how  the  class  illustrates  the  decline  of  a  tteriei 
of  forms  once  plentifully  represented  in  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the 
past. 

In  the  present  day,  we  find  the  brachiopoda  to  possess  a  com- 
parative wide  range  of  distribution.  The  '*  head-quarters  "  of  the 
class  appears  to  be  the  Australian  coasts,  where  they  are  foondin 
greatest  plenty  ;  but  in  temperate  seas,  and  even  round  our  oftt 
coasts,  they  are  occasionally  to  be  dredged,  although  in  these  Uti- 
ludes  they  are  all  denizens  of  the  furthest  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
number  of  species  or  kinds  of  living  brachiopoda  is,  however,  yffj 
limited  ;  and  we  can  best  conceive  how  limited  their  present  niUB' 
bers  are  when  we  compare  the  living  with  the  extinct  and  fossil 
species. 

Thus  the  geologist  or  palseontologist — the  latter  being  the  uior« 
nearly  concerned  with  the  lift  of  the  past — would  inform  us,  th*^ 
the  brachiopoda  are  among  the  oldest  of  fossils.     They  were  repre- 
sented, at  a  very  early  stage  in  our  earth's  history,  mHkinv;  tht^ 
fittt  appearance  as  fossils  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  along  widi  oib^ 
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rly  and  f  rimitive  types  of  life.  These  Cambrian  beds,  represen  t 
jery  far  back  past  in  the  earth's  history,  forming  the  second 
!at  series  of  rocks  in  which  the  remains  of  living  things  are  found. 
id  occurring  thus  in  these  old  Cambrixin  beds,  we  find  the  brachio^ 
da  to  be  represented  as  fossils  in  every  series  of  rock  formations 
•m  the  Cambrian  downwards  to  the  present  day.  And  one  form  in 
rticular,  known  as  the  limjula  oflfers  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
rsistence  of  an  animal  organism  throughout  vast  periods  of  time. 
he  I'm^ila  is  one  of  the  brachiopods  which  are  represented  in  the 
umlrian  rocks.  It  thus  appears  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
the  class,  and  the  lingula  itself  is  still  in  existence  in  our  modern 
as  and  oceans.  It  has  thus  persisted  through  all  the  great 
itural  cataclysms  or  revolutions  which  marked  the  overthrow  of 
le  world,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  heralded  in  the  formation, 
"A  construction  of  another  and  succeeding  era.  In  the  series  of 
'Aurian  rocks  which  immediately  succeed  the  Cambrian  beds, 
twl  which  were  formed  when  the  latter  period  had  for  ever  passed 
^y,  we  find  the  brachiopods  to  have  attained  an  immense  develop- 
ment. Their  shells  occur  in  such  vast  numbers  in  the  Silurian 
eds  that  the  Silurian  epoch  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  the 
age  of  brachiopods.*'  In  this  latter  age,  these  forms  reached  the 
^ximum  point  or  acme  of  their  development ;  and  since  the 
'^^rian  age,  they  have  gradually  decreased  in  number,  until  the 
bousands  of  kinds  which  were  then  in  existence,  can  now  be  num. 
■ered,  and  are  now  represented,  by  a  few  dozens  of  living  species. 

The  brachiopods  have  thus  dwindled  slowly  away,  and,  with  the 
*P8e  of  a  few  more  years,  the  raue  will  become  totally  extinct. 
'te  brachiopoda  will  then  pass  from  the  domain  of  the  zoologist, 
^  from  the  catalogue  of  living  things,  to  be  enumerated 
^lelf  among  the  productions  and  organisms  with  which  the 
i^logist,  as  the  scientific  resurrectionist  and  universal  recorder,  has 
odo. 

Uore  than  two  thousand  extinct  and  fossil  brachiopoda  are 
^wn  to  science  ;  and  further  research  will  undoubtedly  increase 
^^  abeady  large  collection.  But  whether  living  or  extinct,  we 
M;  we  have  said  enougli  to  interest  our  readers  in  a  group  of 
forms  which,  if  only  as  typifying  man's  own  transient  nature  ;ind 
Relations,  possess  a  large  claim  upon  our  scientific  sympathy  and 
intellectual  regard. 

Andrew  Wilson. 
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THE    HUNCHBACK     CASHIER: 

A  TALB  OF  THB  LAST  OSNTUBT. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE      GAMBLER. 

In  a  large  and  spacious  room,  on  the  second.floor  of  a  house  ii 
the  Strand,  a  number  of  men  were  assembled  together  on  the  night 
after  Humphrey  Berrington's  arrival  in  London.  They  wew  aH 
either  seated  at  or  grouped  round  a  couple  of  tables.  Now  and 
then  an  almost  breathless  stillness  reigns  in  the  room,  and  you  can 
hear  nothing  save  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  windows,  and  then 
suddenly  the  silence  is  broken  by  oaths  and  exclamations,  and  often 
groans  of  despair,  as  some  wretch  rises  a  ruined  man  from  the 
gaming-table. 

Yes,  this  is  a  gaming-house,  a  place  where  fortunes  are  lost  and 
won,  and  lost  again,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  hours. 

Heavy  cloth  curtains  are  drawn  over  the  windows.  Carpets, 
rich  in  colour,  and  soft  and  thick  in  texture,  deaden  the  sound  of 
the  heaviest  footfall.  There  is  a  glare  of  wax  lights  from  a  splendid 
crystal  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  from  others 
placed  in  massive  candelabra  j  in  various  parts  of  the  room ;  and  near 
the  door,  a  table  is  spread  with  ices,  confectionery,  and  the  rarest 
wines,  sparkling  in  decanters  of  richly-cut  glass.  Two  black 
servants  in  livery  glide  noiselessly  about  the  rof^m,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  gamesters. 

The  principal  interest  centres  round  the  table  at  which  gold  is 
being  played.  And  here  let  us,  in  imagination,  take  our  stand; 
for  here  sits  Basil.  Ill-starred,  misguided  man,  what  brought  bim 
here,  to  risk  the  money  he  had  but  so  recently  and  unexpectedly 
won?  What,  alas  I  but  the  evil  spirit  of  the  gamester,  wfaick 
encourages  him,  when  he  has  once  won,  to  try  again ;  and  then  0 
most  cases  he  looses,  and  becomes  more  heavily  involved  than  hi 
was  before. 

Very  varied  are  the  Cetces  and  attitudes  of  the  men  gatheied 
round  this  table,  watching  the  game  with  intense  esigemM;  old 
and  young,  of  every  class  and  every  grade.  Here  stands  an  aged 
man,  whose  hooked  nose  and  strongly-marked  features  bespeak  mi 
Jewish  origin ;  he  is  an  old  habitue  of  the  place,  and  walohes  die 
game  with  coolness  and  circumspection ;  behind  him,  lookiDg  ^ 
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shoulder,  stands  a  young  man,  his  fair  hair  unpowdered,  hang- 
in  damp  masses  about  his  forehead,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  a 
c  of  mingled  apathy  and  despair  on  his  face ;  he  brought  some 
lis  employer's  money  here  a  few  hours  aero,  and  he  has  lost  it 
and  lost  with  it  every  hope  in  life.  Many  of  the  spectators  are 
"pers,  highwaymen,  and  apprentices ;  some  few  are  novices 
hly  drawn  into  this  whirlpool  of  vice  and  ruin. 
Fortune  has  not  favoured  Basil  to-night,  if  one  may  judge  by 

look  of  his  haggard  face  and  contracted  brow.  Never, 
eed,  had  he  been  more  unfortunate ;  fast  and  swiftly  his  bank 
S8  and  gold  have  passed  from  his  hands,  so  that  at  midnight  not 

fieurthing  of  his  £2000,  so  recently  won,  remains.  Still,  he 
s  on.  He  has  staked  £200,  the  sum  which  he  calculates 
mphrey  Berrington  has  borrowed  and  brought  up  to  London 
bim.     He  declined  it  last  night,  but  he  must  ask  him  again  for 

He  has  staked  that  and  lost  it.  He  lays  down  his  gold  snuff- 
:,  the  present  of  his  fond  mother^  on  that  last  birthday  he  had 
nt  at  Winchester.  It  is  gone  too.  Still,  the  fever  of  the  play 
68  him  on.     He  draws  from  his  finger  a  diamond  ring — it  was 

only  valuable  poor  old  Father  Metham  had  possessed — and  it 

been  a  heirloom  in  the  family  for  two  or  three  centuries.  In  a 
minutes  it  has  changed  owners.  Basil  sits  gazing  with  a  vacant 
e,  at  the  table  before  him,  the  distant  pile  of  gold  pieces,  the 
ng  wax  lights,  and  the  haggard  faces  of  the  gamesters  around 
What  he  would  have  staked  next,  or  whether,  in  his  species 
elirium,  he  would  have  tried  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself, 
ere  impossible  to  say;  for  suddenly  there  came  a  confused 
lOur  from  without,  the  rush  of  feet  up  the  stairs,  and  then  the 
'  was  violently  burst  open,  and  Humphrey  Berrington  rushed  in, 
)wed  by  two  or  threeempfo^e^  of  the  house.  In  one  bound  he 
bed  Basil's  side,  and  exclaimed — 

'  Fly !  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  the  officers  of  justice  are 
at  the  door!" 

iven  as  the  cashier  spoke  a  loud  and  repeated  knocking  was 
i,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  confusion  in  the  room.     The  lights 

extinguished,  some  flew  to  the  staircase,  others  to  the  roof 
iC  house,  or  to  back  windows,  from  whence  there  was  any 
ce  of  escape. 

fuided  by  Humphrey,  for  he  seemed  himself  as  though  in  a 
8,  Basil  found  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
t  door  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  without,  and  the  soldiers 
)d  in,  the  cashier,  having  his  friend's  arm  linked  within  his 

boldly  poshed  his  way  amongst  them,  and  in  the  general  con- 
n  escaped  detection.  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  throng 
%  the  dooTj  and  the  two  young  men  passed  unobserved  into  the 
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midst  of  it.  Here,  however,  they  were  separated^  and  the  cashier, 
comparatively  easy  in  his  mind,  now  that  his  friend  had  escaped, 
returned  for  a  few  moments  to  the  gaming-house,  to  see  what  was 
going  on  there,  before  proceeding  to  Basil's  lodgings,  whither  he 
supposed  the  latter  had  gone. 

A  very  diflFerent  scene  the  gambling.room  now  presented. 
Some  of  the  wax  lights  had  been  hastily  rekindled,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  alarm  and  struggle  with  the  soldiers  was 
visible.  The  table  spread  with  rel'reshments,  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  porcelain  were  mingled  with 
pools  of  wine  and  scattered  cards,  abandoned  by  the  gamesters 
when  they  were  disturbed.  Many  had  made  their  escape,  but  some 
dozen  or  more,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  were  penned  in  a 
corner  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  forming  a 
bristling  fence  of  steel  round  their  prisoners. 

Other  soldiers  were  employed  ransacking  the  room.  The 
gaming-tables  being  critically  examined,  were  then  broken  to 
pieces,  as  unfair  play  was  suspected,  a  suspicion  which  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  under  each  were  found  two  iron  rollers,  and  two  private 
springs,  which  those  who  were  in  the  secret  could  touch,  and  stop 
the  turn-about  whenever  they  had  any  novices  to  deal  with,  and 
thus  could  fleece  them  of  their  money.^ 

Whilst  Humphrey  still  lingered  in  the  room,  absorbed  in  sad 
reflections  on  the  fatal  toils  into  which  Basil  had  fallen,  and  from 
which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  rescue  him,  one  of  the 
prisoners  standing  close  beside  him,  and  who  was  about  to  be 
marched  off  with  the  others  to  the  round-house,  touched  his  arm 
and  said — 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Metham's  V 

"I  am,"  replied  Humphrey, 

''  Then,  I  think  you  might  do  him  a  little  service,  and  render 
one  to  me  at  the  same  time-  which  you  need  not  regret — for  I  am 
not  one  of  the  old  frequenters  of  this  den.  I  have  never  cheated  or 
robbed  any  one.  I  was  lured  to  come  here  by  a  friend,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  I  have  fallen  from  affluence  to  beggary.  I  won 
this  snuff-box  from  Mr.  Metham,"  he  added,  drawing  it  frx>m  his 
pocket,  ''but  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  retain  it  long; 
they  let  me  win  it  as  a  bait,  in  hopes  that  I  had  still  some  moncj 
left,  which  I  should  be  tempted  to  hazard.  You  see,  by  those  i 
fully  -  contrived  tables,  how  we  wretched  novices  have 
plundered.  But,  however,  what  I  really  want  to  say  is  this — ^Mr.^i 
Metham  will  be  glad  of  his  snuff-box  again,  and  I  of  a  trifle  oflB 
money.     Will  you,  then,  give  me  two  or  three  goineas  for  it  t    J^ 

*  Th€  London  2£affa$ine,  1751.  . 
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I  had  a  single  piece  left,  I  would  give  it  back  to  Mr.  Metliara  as  a 
gift ;  but  the  fiends  in  this  den  have  laid  me  bare,  and  I  have  not 
wherewithal  to  find  myself  a  meal  when  I  am  in  jail,  till  I  can  com- 
municate with  one  or  two  of  my  friends,  who  have  not  yet  quite 
deserted  me. 

"  I  will  certainly  take  the  snuflf-box,"  said  Humphrey,  extending 
his  hand  for  it.  **  It  was  given  to  my  unhappy  friend  by  his 
mother,  and  I  am  sure,  in  his  calmer  moments,  Le  would  deplore 
the  loss  of  it.  Here  are  five  guineas,  sir,  for  it ;  were  I  not  a  poor 
man  I  would  give  you  double  that  sum,  for  I  know  what  a  hard 
plight  you  are  in.  I  wish  you  may  soon  be  ^tricated  from  your 
lamentable  condition,  and  that  your  friends  may  have  influence 
enough  over  you,  tx)  induce  you  to  abandon  the  life  of  a 
gamester." 

As  Humphrey,  a  few  minutes  later,  watched  the  prisoners  led 
airay,  in  dreary  file,  down  the  Strand,  by  the  soldiers,  he  blessed 
God  most  fervently  that  his  friend  was  not  amongst  them. 

When  be  arrived  at  Basil's  lodgings,  he  was  both  surprised  and 
alarmed  not  to  find  him  there.  Various  conjectures  passed  through 
his  mind — some  of  them  ho  startling  and  sinister,  that  he  was  more 
than  once  tempted  to  rush  out  into  the  dark  deserted  thoroughfares 
i^  search  of  his  friend,  and  a  feeling  of  uncontrollable  fear  and 
horror  came  upon  him  as  he  thought  of  Basil's  frenzied  state,  and 
then  of  the  dark  waters  of  the  great  river,  rolling  on  only  some  few 
yards  distant. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  out,  again,  unable  any 
longer  to  remain  inactive,  the  door  of  the  room  opened  and  Basil 
^Qie  in. 

His  appearance  struck  Humphrey  with  horror ;  his  face  was 
pale,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  and  he  looked  at  his  friend 
^th  a  wild,  confused  stare.  His  hair,  which  was  always  elegantly 
lisped,  trimmed,  and  powdered,  hung  over  his  forehead  and 
^|cs  in  damp,  uncurled  masses,  his  ruflles  were  half  torn  off, 
^  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  his  sword  hung  in  front  of  him,  and 
^U  his  clothes  in  disorder. 

For  some  few  minutes  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  with 
^  frantic  fury  of  a  madman,  breathing  imprecations  against 
Seaming  and  gamesters,  talking  of  his  ruin,  and  of  the  sharpers 
^tid  villains  whom  he  had  fallen  amongst ;  at  last,  he  threw  himself, 
Exhausted,  into  a  chair,  and  then,  after  a  few  moments  silence,  he 
^^  abruptly  to  Humphrey — 

**I  slipped  away  from  you  on  purpose,  in  the  Strand.  I 
^^ver  intended  returning  to  my  lodgings ;  did  you  wonder  where 
I  had  gone?" 

The  cashier  hesitaced— he  did  not  wish^Basil  to  know  what 
^&aa  had  been. 
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*  *  I  wonder,  Humphrey,  how  it  is  I  am  here   taHdnf;  to  you 
now,"  continual  Basil,  not  waiting  for  his  friend's  answer.     "  I 
am  not  a  coward  ;  it  was  not  fear  that  held  me  back,  when  I  stood 
on  the  bridge  and  looked  over  into  the  dark  gulf  beneath.    My 
brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  waters  rolled  on  calm,  and  still,  and 
cold.     To  be  under  the  waves  promised  lethargy,  forgetfiilness— 
and  to  cease  to  exist  appeared  just  then  the  height  of  bliss  !     No  ; 
it  was  not  fear,  Humphrey.     But,  suddenly,  as  I  stood  there  on  tlie 
bridge,  the  mists  of  years  rolled  back,  and  I  fancied  I  was  again  a 
little  child,  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  chesnut.ttees  in  the 
garden  of  St.  Peter \s  Presbytery,  and  my  old  uncle  was  beside  me, 
stroking  my   head  caressingly,    as    he    used   to   do.     Then,  my 
thoughts  suddenly  returned  again  to  the  present  —but  my  unde 
was  still  near  me  ;  for  as  I  leant  over  the  balustrade  of  the  bridj;e, 
he  seemed   to   stand  in  vacancy  between   me  and  the  dark  gulf 
of  waters    beneath;    his    outstretched    arms    waved    me  back! 
Humphrey,  t'was  not  fancy  ;  I  saw  the  night  breeze  stir  his  white 
hairs,  and  his  lips  seeme<l  almost  to  move !     'Tis  strange  he  should 
come  between  me  and  a  violent  death,  for  you  know  that  he  ahnost 
prophesied  I  should  come  to  a  sndden  and  untimely  end." 

**  God  forbid  !"  responded  the  cashier  earnestly  ;  *'  and  may  He, 
in  His  mercy,  always  preserve  you  from  the  crime  you  meditated 
to-night.  Basil,  you  have  been  saved  from  capture,  which  awaited 
many  of  your  companions ;  you  are  still  a  free  man  ;  your  saintly 
imcle's  prayers  have  intervened  this  night,  I  believe,  to  save  you 
from  the  guilt  of  the  suicide !  Leave  this  city,  which  has  been 
your  ruin,  and  return  to  your  native  place  with  me ;  break,  fof 
ever,  from  the  sharpers  and  villains  who  have  cheated  and 
swindled  you,  for  it  has  not  been  fair  play,"  and  here  Humphrey  ; 
related  the  villanour.  contrivance  of  the  tables. 

Basil  listened  with  some  attention,  and  then,  without  replyi^^K 
to  Humphrey's  impassioned  entreaties,  he  asked  how  it  was  that 
he  ciime  to  know  the  officers  were  going  to  surprise  the  gamiag- 
house 

'*  I  had  some  banking  business  of  your  father's  to  transact  with 
Sir  John  Fielding,  the  magistrate,",  replied  Humphrey.     "I called 
upon  him,   towards  evening  yesterday,  at  his  private  hoose  at 
Edgeware ;  he  mentioned  casually  to  me  that  he  had  granted  » 
warrant  to  search  Field's  gaming-house  that  night,  and  that  W 
expected  to  make  some  captures,  and  to  lay  bare  a  vile  system  <^ 
fraud  and  villainy  long  carried  on.     I  took  the  alarm  immediatfllT' 
for  I  knew  from  what  you  said  that  you  were  going  to  Field's  tb*^ 
very  evening.  Edgeware  being  only  a  village,  I  had  Bome  diffical^^ 
in  procuring  a  conveyance  to  London ;  but  I  did  so  at  last,  ft^ 
•nrived  just  in  time  to  save  you.    By-the-bye/'  added  the  cadii^^ 
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•*  I  redeemed  this  for  you  from  one  of  the  game^^ters.     I  wish,  dear 

Basil,  I  could  as  easily  redeem  all  your  losses. 

"  TEanks,  my  kind  old  friend,  for  restoring  to   me  my  poor 

mother's  birthday  gift,"  said  Basil,  as  he  took  the  snuff-box  from 

his  friend.    "1  will  never  lose  it  again — at  least,  not  at  play,''^ 

he  added. 

A  slight  remark  that  last^one  was,  but  it  made  an  uncomfort- 

able  sort  of  ominous  impression  on  the  cashier,  and  he  had  bitter 

cause  to  remember  it  afterwards. 

"Weil,   Humphrey,  these    late   hours    will   not  do  for  you, 

and,  in  truth,  I  want  a  little  rest  myself ;  so  we  will  part  company 

for  to-night     We  will  talk   over  my   plans  for   the   future   to- 

morrow." 

Humphrey  saw  that  Basil  was  not  inclined  for  further  con- 
versation, and,  therefore,  that  advice  or  argument  on  his  side, 
just  then,  would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  so  he  retired  to  another 
room  in  the  house,  and  sought  a  few  hours'  repose.  But  his  rest 
was  troubled  and  broken,  and  in  his  dreams  he  and  Basil  were 
continually  together.  Each  scene  in  those  dreams  was  pregnant 
with  danger,  bloodshed,  and  strife. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FAREWELL. 

Many  months  had  passed  since  the  dull,  drear  November 
afternoon,  when  Basil  Metham  had  come  to  visit  Humphrey  at  the 
Ixuik,  and  when  the  painful  words,  before  recorded,  had  passed 
between  him  and  Rose.  Since  then,  he  had  frequently,  by  his 
letters,  tried  to  shake  her  resolution,  and  to  induce  her  to  unite 
herself  to  him ;  but,  almost  daily,  there  came  fresh  and  worse 
tidings  of  his  manner  of  life.  A-*  to  his  associates,  it  was  publicly 
nitnoured  that  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  a  man  who, 
living  in  great  luxury  and  abundance,  without  having  any 
preceptible  means  of  support,  derived  his  income  from  levies  on  the 
parses  of  travellers, — that  he  was,  in  short,  a  knight  of  the  road,  a 
highwayman. 

Bose  was  sitting  alone,  once  more,  in  that  same  room  where  she 
had  seen  Basil,  on  that  November  afternoon  ;  but  now  it  was  a 
8ultry  day  in  July,  and  the  casement  windows,  lookincf  down  into 
^e  old-fashioned  garden,  were  thrown  wide  open.  There  was  that 
deep  stillness  in  the  air,  which  so  often  precedes  a  storm ;  though 
*8  jfet  there  were  no  signs  of  it  beyond  an  occasional  flash  of 
9ammer  lightning,  which  darted  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 
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and  across  the  open  CfisemeDt,  and  lighted  up,  for  an  instant,  some 
dim,  shadowy  recess  in  that  dark  old  rooin. 

An  open  letter  lay  on  the  table  beside  Rose  ;  it  was  £rom  Basil, 
tellin*i:  her  he  should  come  that  day,  to  know  her  irrevocable  and 
final  decision.  She  had  not  forbid  him,  for  great  as  had  been  her 
anguish,  and  hard  and  fierce  the  struggle,  &he  had  determined  to 
break  with  Basil  finally  and  for  ever,  to  tell  him  that  all  furtha 
correspondence  mast  cease  between  them,  aixl  that  in  this  world 
they  must  never  meet  again.  A  little  packet  lay  on  the  table ;  it 
contained  all  the  letters  he  had  ever  written  to  her,  and  some  few 
little  presents,  which  she  was  about  to  return  to  him.  Her  heart 
had  almost  broken  in  the  conflict,  for  she  loved  him  dearly ;  but 
now  that  she  had  taken  her  final  resolution,  the  worst  seemed  over. 
And  yet  she  dreaded  the  coming  interview — feared  her  own  lack  of 
strength  when  it  came  to  pronouncing  that  eternal  farewell.  And 
her  cheek  blancheJ,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  to 
still  its  beating,  as  Basil  entered  the  room. 

A  chanj^e  haJ  suddenly  come  over  the  face  of  nature,  which 
seemed  to  Rise  a  pressaj^e,  as  it  were,  of  the  stormy  interview  she 
expected  to  liave  with  Basil.  Dark,  heavy  clouds  were  blotting  out 
the  clear  blue  of  the  summer  sky,  the  lightning  grew  more  vivid, 
and  frequent  distant  thunder,  now  add  then,  broke  the  stillne«, 
and  the  rising  breeze  swept,  like  the  echo  of  a  sigh,  around  the 
eaves  and  corners  of  the  old  house. 

"  Well,  Rose,  I  have  come  to  hear  you  renounce  me  with  your 
own  lips,  rather  than  by  your  letters,  as  you  have  been  trying  to 
do  !"  said  Basil,  as  Le  flung  himself  into  a  chair  close  by  Bose,  and 
gazal,  almost  wildly,  mto  her  pale,  tearful  face.  Passion  and  grief 
seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery  as  he  spoke.  **  Rose,  do  you 
really  give  me  up  ?  you  are  the  one  plank  between  me  azfl 
shipwreck!'* 

**  Basil,  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  come  here  to-day,  had 
I  had  H  single  doubt  as  to  what  my  course  should  be,"  replieil 
R(^se,  iior  voice  broken  by  her  tears ;  '*  we  must  part,  and  part  fjr 
ever !  Far  from  saving  you  from  shipwreck,  we  should  both  ba  iiiip- 
wrecked  togetlier.  Can  I  have  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  mj 
influence  as  a  wife  would  avail  to  draw  you  from  your  evil  courcses, 
when  before  marriage  all  my  tears  and  prayers  have  been  futile! 
Have  my  entreaties  ever  deterred  you  firom  one  bad  action  ?  Have 
my  remonstances  held  you  back  from  the  gaming-table?  Have 
you  given  up  one  vile  associate  for  love  of  Rose?"  Here  the  girl 
ceased,  overcome  with  emotiou. 

"If  you  really  loved  me,"  exclaimed  Basil,  bitterly,  "you 
would  take  me  as  I  am  !" 

*'  I  have  loved  you,  Basil,  only  too  well,"  answered  Rose,  wLen 
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she  was  able  to  speak;  ''but  1  had  to  choose  between  Gknl 
and  man.  You  have  renounced  Him — I  cannot ;  and  I  have  made 
ray  choice." 

**  Well,  so  be  it,  then,"  answered  Basil,  fiercely ;  "  and  now  you 
are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  addresses  of  the  first  canting,  whining 
fool  who  may  approach  you." 

"  Basil,"  replied  Rose,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  touching  sorrow, 
**  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  from  you  how  much  I  have  loved  you — 
every  hope  of  real  happiness  in  life  died  out  from  my  heart  when 
I  found  it  necessary  to  tear  your  ima^jje  from  it.  Rose  Berriogton 
will  never  love  again,  be  the  hour  of  her  death  far  ofif,  or  close  at 
haad.     Rest  assured  of  that." 

"Oh,  Rose,  if  I  had  been  any  other  than  the  wretch  I  am!" 
groaned  Basil,  relapsing  into  a  softer  mood.  **I  have  wrecked 
your  happiness,  and  done  nothing  for  myself  !  I  know  not  what  I 
say  in  my  rage  and  despair ;  but  my  better  self  makes  me  wish 
you  may  meet  with  some  kindred  spirit,  who  may  blot  out 
from  your  memory  the  remembrance  of  the  guilty,  wretched  Basil." 
**  Never  I"  replied  Rose,  earnestly.  "But  we  will  say  no  more, 
BasU ;  only  one  little  word,  hard  to  speak  always,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  said  at  once — " 

**  And  that  is  'Farewell !'  "  answered  Basil,  rising ;  "  and  is  it  to 
be  an  eternal  adieu  ?" 

"  This  side  of  the  grave,  Basil,"  replied  Rose,  mournfully — "  we 
naust  never  meet  again;"  and,  without  adding  anything  further,  she 
placed  in  his  hands  the  little  packet. 

"What  is  this?  Oh,  I  see!  ray  letters,"  said  Basil.  "We 
will  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  So  perish  the  last  traces  of  my 
folly,  in  thinking  that  a  pure-minded,  innocent  girl  would  unite  her 
fate  with  one  so  vile  as  myself." 

As  the  wretched  young  man  spoke,  he  opened  the  packet,  and, 
tearing  the  letters  into  shreds,  flung  them  from  the  window,  where 
the  wind,  now  rising  to  a  gale,  scattered  them  in  a  thousand 
directions.  Amongst  the  little  gifts  he  had  made  to  Rose  was  a 
nunlature  of  himself,  taken  when  a  boy. 

He  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  smooth,  open  brow,  so  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  artist,  and  then,  in  an  opposite  mirror,  at  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face,  worn,  haggard,  and  its  beauty  marred  by 
the  traces  of  his  evil  passions. 

**For  these,  so  let  them  perish!"  said  Basil,  castiug  the 
ornaments  on  the  ground,  and  grinding  them  under  his  heel ;  "  but, 
Bose,  keep  this,"  he  added,  returning  her  the  portrait,  **  and  when 
I  shall  have  passed  away  on  the  whirlwind — for  my  end  will  be  a 
violent  one,  I  forebode — should  you  ever  remember  Bajil,  call  to 
your  mind  the  features  in  this  miniature,  and  forget  the  face  that 
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looks  upon  you  now,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  and  so, 
Rose,  Farewell  ! 

■ 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  MASQUEBADE. 

The  evening  of  a  beautiful  summer  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  only  a  track  of  gold-coloured  clouds,  spreading  away 
into  depths  of  pale  sea-green  and  azure  blue,  marked  where  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  in  all  the  beauties  of  a  sunset,  as  glowing,  as 
vivid,  and  as  beautiful,  as  those  so  common  to  the  brighter  skies 
of  Italy. 

In  the  front  room  of  a  large  old  house  in  Grosvenor  Street, 
Rose  Berrington  sat  with  a  book  open  on  her  lap ;  but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  opal  clouds  in  the  west,  and  she  seemed  buried  in 
a  mournful  abstraction. 

Mrs.  Purcell's  afifection,  or  friendship,  or  fancy  for  Rose— call 
it  what  you  will — appeared  to  increase  in  strength,  as  time  went 
on,  so  that  she  was  desirous  of  having  her  company  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  Rose  was  too  amiable  to  repel  these  kindly  advances, 
though  Mrs.  Purcell's  society  was  not  exactly  that  which  she  would 
have  chosen.  However,  she  listened  patiently  to  her  long  disserta- 
tions on  dress,  the  number  and  quality  of  her  admirers,  the  con- 
quests she  had  made  on  past  occasions,  and  those  she  expected  to 
make  in  the  future,  and  to  much  more  matter  equally  vapid  and 
ridiculous  ;  perhaps,  in  this  very  fact  of  her  being  a  patient  listener 
consisted  the  charm  which  endeared  Rose  to  Mrs.  Purcell ;  but  we 
must  own,  that  had  the  latter  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  question- 
ing Rose  on  what  she  had  been  saying,  her  friendship  would  ha^ 
received  a  shock,  for  Rose  was  often  totally  ignorant  of  what  bad 
been  the  topic  of  conversation.  Her  thoughts  were  often  far  awayt 
sadly  employed — thinking  of  the  happy  dreams  she  had  sometime 
had,  that  Basil  would  reform  and  that  she  might  be  his  wife-* 
dreams  dispelled  for  ever  !  Lately  she  longed,  and  yet  dreaded  *^ 
hear  of  him.  He  had  not  been  seen  for  many  months  in  Win* 
Chester,  and  the  old  banker  and  his  wife  looked  more  careworn 
and  sorrow,  stricken  every  day. 

Mrs.  Purcell  bad  induced  Rose  to  accompany  her  to  IiOiidon» 
where  they  had  been  spending  some  few  weeks  with  a  cousin  of  tb^ 
former  lady,  and  were  about  returning  to  Windiester,  when  they 
were  delayed  a  day  or  so  by  Mrs.  Purcell's  wish  to  go  to  a  masqn^ 
rade  at  the  Haymarket^a  wish  which  she  very  skilfully  veiled  by 
putting  forward  her  friendly  eagerness  to  carry  Rose  thithsTi  tf^ 
amuse  her. 
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Rose,  in  truth,  had  some  aversion  to  going  to  such  an  entertain, 
ent,  for  her  spirits  but  ill  accorded  with  such  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
lisy  mirth.  Finding,  however,  that  her  refusal  would  seriously 
inoy  Mrs.  Puroell,  she  consented  to  accompany  her.  No  induce, 
ents,  however,  could  prevail  upon  her  to  adopt  any  costume,  and 
6  insisted  on  wearing  a  simple  blue  domino. 

"  My  dear  Rose,  I  have  come  to  dress  in  your  room,"  exclaimed 
[rs.  Purcell,  as  she  hurriedly  entered,  followed  by  her  tire- woman, 
earing  her  costume  ;  *'  you  are  a  good  creature !  and  I  know 
ou'll  help  Beck.  But  O  Lud!**  she  added,  throwing  herself  into 
chair;  "I'm  all  of  a  tremble!  I  know  what  a  lot  of  moths  I 
ball  have  fluttering  round  me,  and  I  cant  help  their  singeing  their 
rings  !'*  and  here  the  widow  gave  a  little  aflfected  simper.  "  Well, 
3  long  as  there  are  no  rapier  thrusts  exchanged  on  my  account,  I 
an  be  easy  ;  but  truly,  child,  it  frights  me  sometimes  to  think 
ow  many  duels  I  have  been  the  cause  of  since  we  came  to  Lon- 
on." 

"Well,  ma'am,  'twill  ease  your  mind,  then,  now  that  we  are 
Ding  to  return,"  answered  Rose,  with  a  smile. 

"Tes,  yes,  child  ;  but  look  at  the  amusements  we  are  leaving 
ahind,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Purcell,  rather  pettishly.  **I  protest 
sometimes  wish  I  were  not  mistress  of  so  many  charms,  then 
lould  I  not  be  more  tormented  than  thee.  It  is  vastly  annoy- 
igto  have  to  give  up  so  many  entertainments — thou  knowest 
^1  Pe^gy  Frampton  invited  us  to  her  grand  b&U  next  Tuesday, 
nd  Wednesday  my  cousins  were  to  carry  us  to  the  Opera  ;  on 
liursday  we  were  to  go  to  a  rout  at  Lady  Betty  Selby's,  and  a 
mm  at  Lady  Polly  Martindale's  !  And  as  to  the  visits  we  have 
)8t,  child  !  but  there,  I  know  thou  makest  no  count  of  them  ; 
bagh  nothing  helps  more  to  form  one  for  good  society  than  the 
leetiag  of  such  company  as  we  see  here — all  the  most  gay  and 
olite  of  both  sexes,  and  all  the  news  of  the  town  talked  over.*' 

**  You  must  forgive  my  bad  taste,  ma'am,"  replied  Rose  ; 
but  I  cannot  truly  find  much  pleasure  in  the  life  we  have  led 
ere,  which  you  say  is  that  of  a  fashionable  lady.  I  am  so  tired  of 
le  play,  and  balls,  and  ridottos,  and  cards,  and  drums !  that  I 
iall  be  delighted  to  get  back  to  Winchester.  And  as  to  this 
u^uerade,  it  is  the  worst  of  all — a  lot  of  mummers,  dear  madam, 
fear  some  of  us  must  look  like  fools." 

'*  Thou  hast  no  sense.  Rose,  nor  wit,  or  thou  wouldst  not  dis- 
ain  such  a  mighty  pleasant  diversion.  However,  I  will  begin  to 
reas.  Didst  ever  see  anything  so  bewitching  as  this  costume  ?  an 
Orcadian  princeps  I  am  to  be.  Well,  child,  though  thou  hast  not 
auch  taste  in  these  matters,  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  admire  my 
appearance." 
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**  I  don't  think  it  looks  very  pastoral,"  observed  Roee,  doubt 
fiilly,  as  Mistress  Beck  spread  out  the  diflferent  articles  of  hei 
mistress's  masquerade  dress  before  her  wondering  eyes. 

"  Is  not  this  head-dress  ravishing  1"  asked  Mrs.  Purcell,  taking 
up  a  sort  of  cap  made  of  white  Paris  net  glittering  with  spangles, 
and  enriched  by  a  chaplet  of  artificial  flowers.  "  This  white  feather 
is  to  be  placed  behind  my  left  ear.     Beck,  give  me  the  waistcoat, 
and  help  me  put  it  on." 

After  many  altercations  with  her  tire-woman,  as  to  her  maimer 
of  adjusting  the  different  articles  of  her  dress,  and  many  demaDds 
upon  the  admiration  of  Rose,  Mrs.  Purcell  appeared  equipped,  to 
the  concern  and  dismay  of  the  former,  in  a  dress  more  befitting  a 
girl  in  her  teens  than  a  woman  past  middle  age. 

Her  head-dress  has  already  been  described,  her  waistcoat  wag 
of  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  silver  pom/  d'Espagne,  the  skirts  edged 
with  silver  fringe,  and  made  to  fit  close  to  a  waist  not  the  most 
slender,  by  means  of  double  clasps,  a  small  silver  tassel  at  the  ends 
of  each  clasp,  and  the  whole  waistcoat  covered  with  bugles  and 
spangles,  which  glittered,  and  twinkled,  and  sparkled,  at  every 
movement  of  the  wearer.  Her  petticoat  was  of  blue  satin, 
trimmed  and  fringed  like  the  waistcoat,  and  considerably  expanded 
by  a  hoop — certainly  not  an  appendage  common  in  Arcadia.  From 
her  shoulders  floated  a  scarf  of  white  Persian  silk  ;  her  tucker  and 
ruffles  were  of  Jblond  lace,  and  her  mask  Venetian ;  and,  lastly, 
Beck  handed  her  a  croot,  of  which  she  began  to  practice  the 
management,  but  with  so  little  dexterity  that  Rose  had  inward 
misgivings  lest  some  of  her  numerous  admirers  whom  she  expected 
to  crowd  around  her  should  receive  an  unlucky  stroke  from  this 
pastoral  weapon. 

Weil,  an*  thou  dost  not  admire  this,  Rose  ?  I  give  thee  credit 
indeed  for  little  discernment,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  surveying  her«eu 
complacently  in  a  mirror. 

*'  You  know  I  have  not  much  taste,  dear  madam ;  but,  indeed,  to 
me  it  appears  rather  gaudy." 

''  Silly  child  !  it  may  seem  so,  perchance,  as  compared  with  tby 
paltry  blue  domino;  but  Rose,"  she  added,  **  should'st  unmask, 
thy  pale  face  would  quite  scarce  people.  Prithee,  Beck,  fetch  my 
Bluom  of  Circassia  ;  'twill  give  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  'twill  not  come 
off  by  perspiration  or  touching  with  the  handkerchief." 

•*Good,  my  dear  lady,  I  shall  not  unmask,"  said  Roee,  laugh- 
ing ;  **  and  so  I  will  e'en  have  my  face  as  it  is,  without  paint" 

"  Droll  child  !  why  will  you  call  things  by  such  ugly  nam*' 
*Tis  Bloom  of  Circassia,  not  paint." 

'*  The  name  may  be  different,  but  the  substance  remains  tb0 
aauio/*  aiibwered  Rose,  with  a  smile. 
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"  Thou  art  a  foolish  chit !  but/nevertheless,  I'll  give  thee  a 
ottle  of  Blossom  Milk  of  Circassia  ;  it  makes  the  complexion  fair 
nd  youthful ;  and  when  thou  hast  a  few  more  years  over  thqy 
ead,  child,  mayhap  thou'lt  think  more  of  thy  outward  appearance, 
iut  come,  our  chairs  are  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  'tis  time  we 
hould  be  starting." 

"  Pray,  dear  madam,  are  not  these  blooms  and  blossoms  mighty 
expensive  articles  ?"  asked  Rose,  as  they  descended  the  stairs. 

"Thou  art  a  real  miser.  Rose,"  answered  Mrs.  Purcell;  '*the 
Blossom  Milk  is  but  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bottle.  Sure, 
thou  wouldst  not  grudge  that  for  having  thy  youth  and  beauty 
renovated !  Shouldst  ever  feel  tempted  to  invest  so  extravagant  a 
sum  on  thine  own  account.  Rose,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  vends  those  commodities." 

*^He  may  vend  them  for  me,"  answered  Rose,  gaily,  as  she 
got  into  her  chair  ;  '^  for  I  like  them  as  little  as  I  do  masquerade 


On  arriving  at  the  Haymarket  the  two  ladies,  who  were 
escorted  by  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Purcell's,  habited  as  a  friar,  found 
the  rooms  already  pretty  full. 

The  gentleman  was  soon  separated  firom  his  companions,  but 
Bose  held  fast  to  Mrs.  Purcell,  for  the  was  half  terrified  by  the 
unusual  scene ;  the  glare  and  heat,  the  motley  crowd,  the  jeers, 
stud  gibes,  and  jokes,  many  of  them  uttered  with  a  freedom  which 
shocked  Rose,  and  brought  a  blush  to  her  cheek. 

One  mask,  dressed  in  Lincoln. green,  with  a  bough  of  hazel- 
Wood  and  a  bugle  by  his  side,  pursued  them  everwhere  ;  and  Rose 
had  a  keen  idea  that  be  was  a  certain  young  man  of  fashion  who 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  where  she  had  been 
staying,  and  who  had  encouraged  for  her  warmer  sentiments  than 
those  of  mere  friendship — sentiments,  however,  which  Rose  had 
striven,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  discourage. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Purcell,  imagining  that  the  attentions 
^fthe  masque  were  addressed  to  herself,  waved  her  crook  to  and 
^,  trod  the  rooms  with  a  mincing  step,  and  altogether  behaved  in 
K)  egregiously  absurd  a  manner,  as  to  draw  a  small  crowd  of 
i^agques  round  her,  much  to  the  distress  and  confusion  of  Rose. 

"How  now!  Robin  Hood,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  masques 
ddressing  the  archer,  *'  art  going  to  monopolise  all  the  beauties  of 
^^t^a  to  thine  own  greedy  self?  Be  content,  man,  to  take  purses, 
M  not  the  hearts  of  fair  ladies." 

*'  Nay,  you  make  a  mighty  mistake,  friend,"  answered  the 
basque  addressed ;  '*  yonder  goes  Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck 
^th  him.  I  do  not  belong  to  his  band  of  merry  men ;  but  I 
^ould  have  these  nymphs,  if  they  intend  returning  to  their  pastoral 
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shades  to-morrow,  beware  of  Sherwood  Forest  as  they  travel  on; 
for  Robin  Hood  yonder,  and  his  friend  Little  John,  who  is  not  &r 
o£r,  haunts  its  shades,  and  if  report  says  true,  they  do  not  alwayg 
respect  the  purses  or  jewels  of  the  fair." 

A  painful  sensation  passed  tiirough  the  mind  of  Rose,  as  the 
mask  made  this  speech ;  for  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  the  man 
pointed  out  as  Robin  Hood  seemed  strangely  f  imiliar  to  her— nay, 
she  felt  convinced  that  this  masque  was  none  other  than  Basil 
Methan,  and  the  jests  of  the  archer  sent  a  pang  of  fear  and  horror 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 

*'Do  let  us  go,  dear  madam,"  she  exclaimed^  drawing  Mrs. 
Purcell's  arm  within  her  own. 

"Nay,  child,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,*'  answered  Mrs.  Puroell 
sharply  ;  "  the  fun  is  only  just  begioniag." 

''  Sun  and  stars  all  in  one  !"  cried  out  a  mask  catching  hold  of 
a  fold  of  the  lady's  spangled  drapery  ;  *'  let  us  bask  awhile  in  thy 
radiance !  Thou  hast  chosen  a  bad  companion  in  this  wretched  blue 
domino,  who  should  rather  wear  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  dull-witted  friar  who  escorted  you  here." 

In  the  midst  of  this  and  similar  conversation  the  hours  wore  on, 
hours  of  weariness  and  disgust  to  Rose,  for  she  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  remarks  or  grotesque  appearance  of  the  swarm  of  masks  who 
followed  them — now  one  with  a  broad-brimmed,  half-slouched  bat, 
with  a  high  flat  crown,  a  short  black  cloak,  and  a  dark  lanthom 
in  his  hand,  which  he  held  up  to  every  one's  mask,  and  who  was 
saluted  as  Guy  Fawkes — then  two  Lucifers — again,  a  harlequin, 
who  hopped  and  skipped  about  the  two  ladies,  and  told  Rose  be 
knew  her  for  the  fair  rustic  from  Winchester. 

It  was  not  till  near  three  o'clock  that  Mrs.  Purcell  conU 
consent  to  tear  herself  away  from  this,  to  her,  enchanting  scene  of 
diversion. 
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SORROW  ON  THE  SEA. 

"Thsre  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  quiet"— «/ifr«murA  xliz.  23. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  service  was  going  on  in  a  church  by 
the  sea-shore — a  little  weather-beaten  old  grey  church,  so  near  the 
waves  that  sometimes  their  spray  dashed  against  the  windows — 
as  it  did  now,  for  there  was  a  fitful  storm  about ;  sulkily  muttering, 

I      then  bawling  over  the  sea,  raising  angry  foam  and  hallowing  many 

i     a  ireiid  grave. 

The  congregation  in  that  church  by  the  sea-shore  was  small 
And  anxious,  and  had  never  known  a  sadder  Sunday  evening — it 
Xiumbered  the  wives  and  children  and  aged  of  an  uncouth  fishing 
▼illage ;  there  were  no  strong  brave  men  praying  by  their  sides, 
Ax^d  their  hearts  failed  them  for  fear  as  they  heard  the  sea  and  the 
''•'svefl  roaring,  for  the  fishing  boats  that  had  set  out  so  gaily  had 
•^^^en  missing  three  long  days. 

\  The  voice  of  the  clergyman  trembled  as  he  paused  on  the  words, 

j  *^  specially  those  for  whom  our  prayers  are  desired ;"  there  was  a 
^ence  broken  by  one  heartrending  sob — it  might  have  come  from 
^^7  of  those  poor  weeping  women.  They  had  come  to  church  to  pray, 
*^i  he  had  asked  them  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  in  very  misery  they 
^^dt,  and  offered  tears  instead  of  words.  At  last  their  pastor 
'^^  to  preach. 

The  scarce  understanding  child  leant  its  head  against  its  mother, 
^Hyping  it  might  rest  a  little,  for  may  be  it  was  tir^  ;  but  it  didn't 
^^w  why  the  accustomed  shoulder  was  tenderer,  or  why  no 
^iispered  "  sit  up  and  be  good  '*  rebuked  it,  why,  rather,  it  was  let 
V>  lean  so  drowsily — ah  !  how  could  its  mother  tell  \  Perhaps  it 
^1M  £BitheriesB — ^poor  little  one,  may  be  the  days  were  coming  when 
^^  would  have  to  be  the  bread-winner,  so  the  shoulder  could  not  be 
^gentle. 

The  mother  tried  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  pulpit  where  she  was 
^ont  to  look  on  Sundays,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  good  words  better 
'or  seeing  the  face  of  the  preacher.  It  was  a  kind,  true  face, 
kind  to  sympathise  with  them  in  joy  or  sorrow,  true  to  meet  their 
^^bles  hand-in-hand  with  them. 

"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  quiet,*'  that  was  his 
^t|  and  they  listened  meekly  to  it,  though  the  spray  was  raining 
on  the  windolr.    They  had  a  clinging  trust  in  him  that  prevented 

>      KeUUto>wfaliii  to'i^ke  ;  the  words  were  bitter,  but  they  knew  he 
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would  tun«  them  to  their  need.     They  had   seen  his  hair  grow 
whito  in  their  service,  they  knew  the  lines  on  his  brow  were  Time's 
hnnd  recordini^  hi?>  toil   among  them,  and    they   loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  heeded  all  he  said  ;  and  he  loved  them  more  than  any- 
thincr  in  the  world,  except  his  wife's  grave  just  outside  that  window ; 
the  waves  sent  up  their  tears  to  water  it  when  there  was  sorrow  on 
the  sea.    They  could  scarcely  remember  her,  because  she  had  been 
with  them  such  a  short  time,  but  they  often   paused  to  read  her 
headstone ;  and  if  they  heard  their  pastor's  steps  coming  up  the 
gravel- walk  behind  them,  they  would  hurry  on  half  shame.faced; 
they  could  not  have  told  you  why.     No  shamefacedness  was  there, 
though,  when  the  clergyman  rose  to  preach,  and  in  a  voice  with  a 
sort  of  yearnin::  in  it  gave  out  his  text ;  he  wanted  so  to  comfort 
them,  to  help  them,  and  to  tell  them  some  One  was  more  yearning 
still  than  he  to  sympathise  and  love.     He  bad  often  told  them  so 
before,  but  to-night  he  would  do  so  again,  asking  Gkxl  to  bless  His 
words,  and  help  him  to  speak  to  them. 

First  he  noticed  that  the  marginal  references  rendered  the  text, 
^^  Sorrow  as  on  the* sea,"  and  the  context  showed  that  the  sorrow 
like  unto  the  sorrow  on  the  sea  is  the  misery  caused  by  sin. 
Passions  are  as  engulfing  as  waves;  maybe,  the  helmsman  is 
washed  overboard ;  may  be,  conscience  dies,  the  ship  drifts  to 
destruction,  the  soul  is  lost ;  all  this  is  very  dark  to  think  upon, 
but  very  true.  Then  there  is  another  truth,  and  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful.  If  we  can  say  there  is  ''sorrow  on  the  sea,"  we  can 
also  say  there  is  **  peace  as  on  the  sea."  The  ocean  is  still  and 
safe  to  sail  on  it,  to  watch  the  sun's  rays  lighting  up  the  ripple  in 
the  wave  of  the  boat  is  tranquil  happiness ;  and  there  is  a  peace 
like  that,  the  peace  of  the  Christian,  who  sleeps  with  his  sin's 
forgiven. 

He  told  it  to  them  very  simply,  very  tenderly,  and  his  grave 
voice  soothed  them ;  and  the;  thought  of  the  beautiful  calm  he 
talked  about^  and  did  not  think  of  the  storm  outside.  They  w^e 
very  still  and  listening,  and  fit  to  need  the  great  simile  be  was 
leading  them  to. 

'*  *  There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  quiet,'  and  we  fear  to 
lose  those  dearest  to  us — there  is  sin  raging  around,  and  we  fear  to 
lose  our  souls.  But  Qod  can  save  both  if  we  only  ask  Him ;  He  can 
hush  the  winds,  and  keep  the  sin  out  of  our  breasts." 

He  did  not  cease  there ;  he  spoke  of  faith  and  love.  He  reminded 
them  God  was  with  them — he  taught  a  great  and  comforting  lesson. 
The  mother  held  her  child  the  closer,  and  her  face  bent  to  it  if 
sad — was  learning  resignation.  The  parting  hynm  was  veij 
quavering  and  low,  but  the  cry  ''  for  those  in  peril  on  the  sea  " 
reached  the  Qreat  Father,  a  prayer  for  man's  body  and  soul— it  wai 
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with  that  meaning  their  pastor  asked  them  to  sing  it.  And  then 
he  gave  the  blessing,  and  the  congregation  weut  away,  more  tnist- 
iv!i  for  their  brethren,  more  awakened  for  themselves  ;  tlie  grief  was 
fitill  there,  but  comfort  had  been  brought  The  clergyman  took  the 
iejs,  about  to  close  the  church,  himself  ministering  in  every  detail 
that  evening,  for  he  whose  place  it  was  was  one  of  those  remem- 
bered in  their  prayers. 

Id  a  dim  corner  he  saw  one  stray  figure,  her  head  bowed  and  her 
whole  frame  quivering  with  convulsive  sobs.  Surely  it  was  from 
th£tt  corner  had  come  the  bitter  wail  that  broke  on  the  stillness  after 
the  words,  ** specially  those  for  whom  our  prayers  are  desired!" 
He  went  up  to  her. 

"  Madge,'*  he  said,  **  will  you  not  be  comforted  X" 
The  poor  girl  raised  her  eyes  and  showed  a  fair,  young  face,  fit 
to   beguile  any  trusting  lad,  now  tear-stained  and  pallid. 
"  Madge,  dear  Madge !  God  is  with  them." 
*'But  oh,  not  with  me,"  she  sobbed.      **  There's  no  peace  can 
ev€5x  come  to  me  now — God  can  never  comfort  me  !" 

He  was  grave  and  troubled ;  these  were  not  words^  to  hear  in  a 
chvirch ;  he  held  the  keys.  Should  they  go  out  into  the  storm, 
wkk^iie  such  rebellious  utterings  were  more  in  keeping  ?  But  he 
^oaembered  souls  engrained  in  sin  had  entered  there,  been  won 
^^re,  purified  there.  He  had  known  Madge  all  her  short  life  of 
^^hteen  years,  and  had  known  her  always  as  hit/h-spirited,  proud, 
and  passionate. 

'*  Madge,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  and  he  sab  down  at  her  side  and 
Wed  to  soothe  her  like  a  father  his  child.  It  showed  his  influence 
^t  she  gradually  grew  calmer  and  trusted  her  story  to  him. 

She  had  not  kept  faith  with  one  of  those  fishermen,  a  young, 
^rave  fellow  who  loved  her  as  his  life.  He,  maddened,  had  taxed 
^^r  with  it,  and  in  her  angry  pride  she  had  cast  him  olf.  His  last 
^ord  were,  he  would  join  the  next  deep-sea  fishing,  and  if  he 
^ver  came  back  it  was  her  doing.  Again  she  sobbed  wildly,  for 
^pray  bhowered  mockingly  on  the  window,  and,  frightened,  she 
^ized  the  clergyman's  arm. 

**0h  !  he's  drowned — he's  drowned  ! — and  it's  my  doing  !" 
"  Madge,  pray  to  God ;  He  will  forgive  and  comfort  you."     He 
took  her  band  from  his  arm,  as  if  to  fold  it  in  the  other ;  but  she 
floBg  them  apart. 

**Pray  t — oh,  I  can't,  I  can't !  God  won't  hear  me.   My  heart  is 
as  wicked  as  that  wicked  sea  that  drowned  Will  !" 

It  was  no  use  speaking  to  her.  She  was  quivering  with 
wretcfaednesi  £)r  her  passions  were  strong  and  deep.  In  her  pride 
ahe  bad  sinned,  and  now  remorse  prevented  penitence.  The 
dergyman  knelt  where  he  sat,  and  in  silence  asked  God  to  make 

QQ 
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her  yield  to  the  better  nature  tbat  be  knew  was  in  ha 
less  eyes  grew  fixed  to  bis  bowed  bead,  and  slowly 
in  the  stillness  and  darkness  and  in  tbe  presence  of 
dare  not  cry  nor  break  tbe  spell  tbat  seemed  tbere. 
and  said  not  a  word  for  a  moment ;  then  he  knelt  ag 
sudden  impulse  she  knelt  too.  Eis  voice  rose,  low  an 
seemed  strange  to  have  another  praying  for  one  like 
different  to  tbe  church  prayers,  for  this  was  for  her  a 
and  it  was  in  church  too,  solemn  and  quiet.  Madge  gn 
stiller ;  at  first  in  wonderment,  then  slowly  she  foun 
listening  only,  praying  also.  Ue  asked  God  to 
Henderson ;  there  was  nothing  about  submission  to  I 
must  come  later ;  she  was  only  fit  to  give  vent  to  her 
asked  Qod  to  comfort  her,  he  said  nought  about  her  e 
only  fit  for  soothing,  and  penitence  is  born  of  mercy. 

Her  head  fell  on  her  hands,  and  the  tears  trickled 
fingers — when  be  got  up  she  did  too.  She  took  his 
hers,  but  could  not^  speak.  He  knew  she  could  not 
want  her  to  try — ^be  did  not  say  a  word,  and  they  lei 
and  went  out — the  good  clergyman  locked  the  door  ; 
his  wife's  grave  a  moment.  His  hand  leant  on  the  he 
the  other  held  his  hat,  while  the  wind  blew  in  his  whi 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  he  said,  reading  the    text 
name,  as  he  had  done  times  out  of  number.     May  ) 
reading  had  kept,  his  heart  so  true,   that   in  the  I 
submission  he  could  submit  not  only  for  himself 
He  knew  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  missing  1 
storm,  and  he  said,  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  for  poor  M 
the  other   sorrowing  women — with  his  hand  on  i 
stone  he  said  it,  and  then  went  away. 

Sunday  night  grew  on,  and  the  storm  got  fir 
and  the  night  blacker  and  blacker.     It  wrung  o; 
of  the  missing  boats ;  the  mother  wept,  and,  slee 
each  blast ;  the  little  children  woke  up  and  wou 
and  the  quaint  old  fishing  village  was  one  great 

The  pastor  knelt  in  his  solitary  room,  and  > 
done."     At  last  the  dawn  broke,  and  the  li 
sky,  the  candle  waned  in  the  coming  day, 
pacing  the  floor,  paused  to  put  it  out.     The  wJ 
rattling  so  much,  the  wind  did  not  whistle 
corners  of  the  house. 

"  0  God  1  is  it  a  calm  t"  and  he  covered 
of  the  people  he  loved,  what  tumultuous  h' 
growing,  (mly  to  be  Wrenched^om  their  ve 
before  he  raised  his  eyes,  for  he  prayed 
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them.  It  was  fall  morning  now,  and  from  the  east  came  not  only 
the  light  but  the  sunlight ;  uncertain,  watery,  flickering.  Yet, 
still  it  was  the  sun,  and  some  of  its  rays  fell  on  the  pastor's  white 
hair  as  he  looked  out,  and  he  said,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !*' 

He  took  his  hat  and  went  on  to  the  cliff.  With  shawls  strained 
round  them,  or  may  be  none  at  all,  their  hair  loose  and  blown 
aside  by  the  wind,  and  their  scanty  gowns  fluttering,  stood  the 
women  who  had  gone  to  church  last  night  to  pray  for  those  at  sea. 
Here  was  one  with  a  baby  in  her  arras,  and  perhaps  another 
pulling  at  her  skirts,  while  another  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
cried. 

Madge  was  there  with  a  handherchief  tied  over  her  head, 
standing  alone  with  a  look  of  dumb  agony  on  her  face— so  white, 
so  set,  her  attitude  such  despair  that  the  clergyman's  pity  was 
terrible  for  her :  so  young  for  such  intense  misery ;  tears  and 
sorrow  she  might  have  known,  but  not  this. 

**  Madge,"  he  said,  '*  God  is  very  merciful ;  have  you  thought  of 
that  ?'*     She  turned  her  eyes  to  him. 

*'  Go  to  them — not  to  me."  He  went,  for  he  could  not  bear 
her  agony  in  its  awful  blankness,  and  he  knew  he  could  not  help 
her ;  the  prayers  of  last  night  had  done  something,  but  not  all. 
God  only  could  help  a  soul  so  tortured  with  passionate  love,  fierce 
self-condemnation,  and  the  anxiety  which  was  thrilling  through 
every  nerve  and  making  her  tremble.  The  crying  of  the  others 
he  could  soothe  and  still ;  he  sent  some  of  them  back  for  their ' 
shawls^  he  sent  fjr  bread  for  the  children;  but  when  he  looked  at 
Madge  he  felt  he  dare  not  speak  to  her. 

He  was  gazing  across  the  sea,  flecked  Jiere  and  there  with  a 
patch  of  sunlight,  or  sullenly  shadowed  by  some  heavy  cloud,  when 
he  ielt  a  hand  on  his  arm.  Madge  could  not  speak  ;  through  her 
parted  lips  came  only  gasps  for  breath ;  the  handkerchief  had  fallen 
off  her  hair,  her  eyes  flashed  with  excitement,  and  the  blood  had 
rushed  to  her  cheeks — she  pointed  to  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

**  A  boat — a  boat!"  cried  some  of  the  women.  Who  could 
advise  or  exhort  at  such  a  moment ;  the  good  old  clergyman  could 
not,  for  every  pulse  within  him  throbbed  as  did  theirs. 

I^fadge  shrank  apart  i^ain,  and  the  blood  coursed  back  from 
her  cheeks,  and  the  gleam  died  out  of  her  eyes.  One  boat  only,^ 
and  so  many  had  set  sail,  the  women  were  crazed  with  suspense^ 
there  was  a  lingering  conviction  of  bereavement,  imd  <»  lingering 
hope  that  theirs  were  spared.  It  was  humanity  wrought  to  a  pitch 
of  intense  suffering  ;  each  moment  came  and  went,  sharpenmg  the 
terror  on  each  face,  adding  to  the  frenzy  of  the  wringing  hands  and 
the  passionate  tears. 

The  boat  was  coming  nearer,  struggling  as  if  in  its  death  throes. 
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for  it  bore  an  exhausted  freight.  They  saw  it  beneath  them  son 
way  from  the  shore  ;  some  laughed  madly,  and  waved  a  handke 
chief  or  apron ;  some  hugged  their  babies,  and  sobbed  *'  Daddjr 
coming!" 

Then,  a  wild,  disordered  band,  they  tore  down  a  narrow  path 
the  sands — screaming,  crying,  beside  themselves.     Madge  sank,  \ 
inert  heap,  upon  the  wet  heather  on  the  cli£f.  The  pastor  could  n 
leave  her  so. 

"  Madge,  come  with  me  to  the  beach." 

She  brushed  her  hair  off  her  forehead,   and  her   eyes   we 
vacant ;  the  mental   torture  flaring  up  for  an  instant  at  the  sig 
of  the  boat  had  worn  itself  out,  and  she  was  barely  capable 
thought  or  deed.      He  gently  raised  her,  and  repeated,   ^'  Coe 
-vith  me."     She  rose,  staggered,  and  blindly  followed  him. 

The  boat  was  very  near  now  ;  on  the  top  of  a  wave  you  con 
almost  discern  the  faces — now  lost  again  in  the  trough — ^nearer 
nearer — the  keel  grated  on  the  shingle.  You  lost  it  all  again,  ai 
only  saw  the  women  you  had  seen  on  the  cliff,  for  they  closed  roui 
it  and  hid  it.  Some  wUd  cries,  and  one  after  another  they  brd 
away,  widowed — childless  ! 

''Madge,  come  with  me."  The  girl  leant  against  a  boulde 
as  if  not  understanding  anything ;  but  she  knew  her  pastor's  voi( 
and  mechanically  obeyed  him. 

''  Slie  don't  take  on,'*  said  one  woman. 

''An'  what  for  should  she?"  muttered  another.  "She  jilti 
the  chap,  an'  I'll  be  bound  don't  want  to  see  him  agen." 

Fixed,  stony,  she  followed  the  clergyman. 

'< Thank  Qod  for  His  mercies!"  be  said,  as  she  stooped  ov 
Will  Henderson,  lying  on  the  sand.    She  stooped,  and  knelt,  ai 
raised  his  head  in  her  arms.    A  glory  swept  over  her  face ;  carele 
of  every  bystander,  she  passionately  kissed  him,  laid  her  cheek 
his,  and  he  woke 

"  Don't,"  he  said,  feebly ;  "I'd  as  soon  die." 

That  triumphant  happiness  was  killed  in  an  instant;  t 
clergyman  was  kneeling  over  the  prostrate  man,  loosening  1 
things,  and  chafing  his  hands ;  and  he  saw  Madge,  not  in  rig 
despair  as  before,  but  cowering  as  if  death  had  come. 

'*  *  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  Qod,  Thou  wilt  r 
despise,'  "  he  murmured,  ceasing  his  tending,  and  turning  away' 
minister  to  some  one  else. 

Madge's  tears  fell  on  Will's  cheek;  and  she  took  hia  haJ 
trembling.  His  consciousness  was  returning^  and  he  saidi  **  Is 
lA^tf,  Madge  r 

She  had  heard  him  say  that  before,  in  the  sonny  oooriii 
daya,  when  she  had  perhaps  come  upon  him  nnawani^  and 
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would  whisper — what  matter  if  an  extra  flush  rosd  to  his  tanned 
face?'«Isit(&^r' 

She  knew  the  old  sweet  words,  and  bowed  her  head, — "  Aye," 
Will— it's  me." 

When  that  day  closed  the  evening  sun  shone  on  the  headstone 
of  the  grave  under  the  church  window ;  the  window  where  the 
spray  dashed  sometimes,  the  headstone  on  which  the  salt  rain 
trickled  sometimes.  The  pastor  leant  on  the  stone  as  he  had  leant 
la^t  night,  had  thought  of  all  that  happened  since  then;  he 
thought  of  the  souls  that  had  gone  to  Qod,  and  he  thought  of  the 
creeping  at  home;  he  thought  of  the  sorrowful  sea,  and  he 
tbooght  of  Madge's  bitter  passion ;  he  thought  of  the  calm  that 
had  come,  and  of  the  glory  he  had  seen  in  her  face  ;  and  then  he 
oonoed  over  the  text  on  the  tombstone,  so  fair  in  the  setting  sun. 

*'  Beautiful — but  Qod^s  will  is  always  beautiful,  though  the  sun 
is  not  always  shining  on  it.  For  the  sun  never  goes  away ;  it  is 
only  hidden  sometimes,  and  will  oome  out  again  if  we  only 
wait" 

Madge  had  not  had  long  to  wait,  but  he— he  thought  of  his 
wife  in  Heaven.  ''Thy  will  be  done,"  and  he  went  slowly 
home. 
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GAMBRINUS. 

A  MAY-DAY  LEGEND. 

Oanibrinui  est  tin  roi  mythique  dont  Texistence  remonte  k  plus  de  1700  ans 
avant  Jesus-Christ.  II  6tait  fils  du  roi  allemaud  i>iarcu%  et,  outre  qu'ii 
a  invents  la  bi^re,  il  a  foude  Hainbourg  (eu  latin  Gambrivium)  et  Cam- 
brai,  oil  jadis  on  le  promeuait  sous  la  figure  d'un  gcant.  Selon  U  tradi- 
tion franconienne,  Gnmbrinua  assiste  an  banquet  fantastique  que  lea  rois 
de  I'ancienne  France  ou  Franconie  donnent  chaque  ann6e,  le  ler  mai,  a 
minoit,  an  TevfeluUch  (table  da  diable),  prds  de  Grosfenberg. 

Charles  Dkuun 
(In  the  CmMtUuHannd  of  April  1,  1875.) 

Qambrinus,  teetotallers'  foeman, 

To  spirits  convivial  most  dear ! 
Thou  jolly  old  Bacchus  of  barley ! 

Thou  patron  of  drinkers  of  beer  ! 

Long  ages  before  Dionysos 

Extracted  the  juice  finom  the  vine, 

Gambrinus  had  malted  his  barley, 
And  brewed  it  in  beer  superfine. 

And  in  the  old  Frankish  tradition, 

His  fSte  was  the  kalends  of  May. ' 
Disciples — Hibernic^  — gathered 

At  midnight,  and  drank  till  next  da  y. 

They  circled  the  table  Satanic, 

Their  tutelar  monarch  to  sing. 
Look  up,  then,  ye  publicans,  brewers, 

And  drinkers  ;  ypur  patron's  a  king  : 

The  old  Flemish  King  who  built  Hamburg, 
Where  now  they  brew  wine — ^rather  queer. 

Before  such  peculiar  potations 
Give  me  old  Gambrinus's  beer. 

Then  fill  me  a  frothing  tankard, 

And  so,  as  I  moisten  my  clay, 
I'll  toss  off  a  toast  to  GbmbrinuS| 

The  beer-drinking  King  of  Slay^y  I 

Maubiob  Daths — 
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EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

BY  S.  U.  M. 

For  the  comparative  neglect  with  which  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was 
treated  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  cause.  His  late 
works,  of  course,  had  an  immense  circulatioa.  and  were  eagerly 
read  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  But,  in  this  reading  age,  even 
third-rate  writers,  who  catch  the  public  fancy,  are  certain  to  be 
popular.  But  the  great  writer  expects  and  claims  something  more 
brilliant  than  ephemeral  popularity.  He  demandstobeacknowledged, 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  a  master  in  the  walk  of  litera- 
ture  he  is  following.  The  most  generous  praise  and  the  greatest 
fame  may  fall  to  a  writer's  lot,  and  his  right  to  rank  high  may  be 
unchallenged ;  but  he  may  not  achieve  popularity,  that  is  to  say 
his  works,  from  some  reason  or  another,  may  only  have  a  limited 
circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  great  success  may  be  obtained  by 
an  author  who  does  not  receive  credit  for,  and  may  not  posaeas  , 
learning,  ability,  or  wisdom  of  the  first  order.  With  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  things  I  have  nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  the 
discussion  of  them  might  throw  light  on  Lytton's  failure  to  attain 
signal  success. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  that  justice  was  ever 
done  to  the  author  of  **  My  Novel,"  nor  were  his  talents  as  much 
admired  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and  certainly  he  never  was 
a»  popular  as  he  should  have  been.  It  is  difficult  to  give  one's 
reasons  for  thinking  that  he  was  comparatively  neglected,  but, 
1  ground  them  on  the  following  considerations  :  In  nearly  all  the 
works  on  English  literature,  with  which  I  ana  acquainted,  two 
writers,  are  pointedly  reterred  to  as  the  greatest  English  novelists  of 
the  present  age,—  they  are  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Of  course, 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  greatest  novelists  of  the  century, 
Scott  is  added.  In  ma^jazine  and  newspaper  articles,  in  reviews,  in 
conversation,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  naturally  go  together ; 
Lytton  is  kept  more  u^  the  background.  When  Lytton  died,  in 
many  of  tht^  obituary  notices  which  I  read  he  was  spoken  of  as 
inferior  to  the  two  great  novelists  whose  rival  he  had  been  for 
popular  fame.  Once,  only,  did  I  see  him  spoken  of  as  on  a  par 
with  them.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  frieniis  I  have  found 
few  disposed  to  give  Lytton  quite  so  high  a  place  as  it  seemed  to 
me  be  mmted. 
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To  every  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and  some  persons  generously 
and  cheerfully  award  him  all  the  honour  I  believe  to  be  his  due,  a 
few  even  carry  their  praise  too  lar.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion,  Lytton's  place  am  m^  En;^']i.sh  U')velists  is  rather  ill-de&ned. 
He  16  not  ^^eoerally  allowed  to  take  rank  in  the  first  class. 

I  am  not  claiming  for  him  a  place  by  the  side  of  Scott  and 
Fielding.     I   only  mean   to   say   that   he*  deserves  to  rank   with 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  as  one  of  the  three  gieat  English  novelists 
of  the   middle  of  the   nineteenth   century.     He   surely   deserves. 
Bomethincr  more  than  to  be  spoken  and  written  of  as  a  distinguishec^^ 

novelist,  or   as   one  of  the  novelists  of  the  age — expressions  ap 

propriate  enough  to  Anthony  Trollope  or  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  but  _, 
scarcely  warm  enou>;h  for  the  author  of  **  The  Caxtons,"  **M-  y 
Novel,"  ''  What  Will  He  do  With  It,"  and  '*  The  Coming  Rac8.~    " 

The  educated  and  refined,  of  wliom  there  are  scores  of  thou;san(EL_3d 
in  this  country,  read  everythiug.  The  fame  and  works  of  hytu^ — ^\ 
are  familiar  enough  in  their  ears.  But  there  are,  l)esideSy  hnnrlrn  _i 
of  thousands  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  farmers,  who,  compared  wi*  _^l 
the  masses  (^f  the  nation,  are  educated  and  refined,  but  who,  as  .^ 
class,  are  not  well  reiul.  These  people,  judging  from  what  I  ha  ^^m^i 
seen  of  them,  know  little  of  Lytton's  works.       Dickens  and  Thti^  n  u 

keray  they  know  well  by  name,  and  they  have  generally  read  "  Pif^ ^k 

wick"  and  '*  Vanity  Fair."     In  many  cases  persons  of  this  rl  in 

are  not  even  acquainted  with  Lytton  by  name,  and,  of  course,         of 
his  vorks  ihey  know  little  or  nothing.     For  every  cause  there  ia^^a 
reason,  and  the  greater  popularity  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  w     Jti 
the  lower  middle  classes  may  admit  of  ready  explanation.      Whj^^  is 
it,   however,  that  those,  who  generally  form  public  opinion  iiaa^i^e 
not  done  justice  to  Lytton?      Why  are  not  the  talents  of  Lyt^,<;zi 
recognised  by  the  thoughtful  and  educated. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  pertiaps  Dickens   and  Thackeray 
owed  much  of  their  brilliant  popularity  to  the  production,  by  tie 
one  oi  "  Pickwick,"  by  the  other  of  **  Vanity  Fair,  '  at  what  uisy 
be  called  the  commencement  of  their  public  literary  career.    At  once 
thev  both  spranc^  into  public  favour,  and  every  succeeding  work  tbej 
wrote  made  still  surer  the  commanding  position  they  had  attained. 
Not  so  with  Lytton.     His  first  novel,  *'  Falkland,"  which  appeind 
anonymously  in  1827,  was  hardly  a  decided   triumph  ;  his  seoond 
"  Pelham,"  published  in  the  following  year,  was  little  better.  Slowly 
he  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  ascenJing  from  "  £ugeDe 
Aram"  and  "Paul  Clifford  "to  less  objectionable  works  like  the 
''  Last  of  the  Barons,"  and   ''  Rienzi,"  and  from  these  to  the  thiM 
great  novels  which  established  his  claim  to  undying  hoDour.   & 
will  be  his  three  finest  works  by  which  he  will  in  future  ages  b 
judged,  and  by  them  that  he  will  be  saved  from*  neglect.     MHiff 
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t!je  generation  which  produced  Dickens,  Lytton,  and  Thackeray, 
has  passed  away,  when  the  circumstances  which  favoured  two  of 
them  are  become  matters  of  history,  then  it  may  be  that "  My  Novel" 
will  rank  higher  than  works  which  now  keep  it  in  the  shade. 

There  may  be  yet  another  reason  for  Lytton's  want  of  success : 

it  may  be  that  the  moral  tone  of  some  of  his  earlier  works  has  made 

him  unpopular  with  the  present  generation,  or  perhaps,    I  ought 

to  say,  prejudiced  the  last  generation  against  him.      People  who 

associated  little  that    was  good  with  '*  Paul  Clififord,'*    were  not 

likely  to  turn  with  eagerness  to  '*  The  Caxtons/*      Lytton  may 

have  had  only  himself  to  thank  for  this  state  of  things.      That 

which  a  man  soweth  he  shall  surely  reap,  and  suspicion,  coldness, 

even  dislike  must  be  the  portion  of  a  man,  who,  from  any  cause 

sacrifices  his  claim  to  public  respect.     Lytton  never  overcame  the 

ill-feeling  his  own  imprudence  had  excited. 

It  may  have  been  partly,  perhaps  wholly,  in  consequence  of  the 

prejudice  his  earlier  works   aroused,  that   unfavourable  rumours 

i^bout  him  were  current   up  to  the  time   of  his  death.     Of  his 

early  life  and  habits  I  know  nothing ;  but,  I  cannot  believe  that 

Ae  genial,  kind-hearted,  high-principled  writer  of  "  My  Novel" 

<x>uld,  in  his  later  days,  have  merited  the  imputations  cast  upon 

hitn.     These  things  damaged  his  fame,  and,  in  answer  to  a  demand 

for  proofs,  it  was  thought  sufficient  by  his  traducers  to  say  that 

^e  who  wrote  '*  Night  and  Morning'*  could  not  have  a  very  nice 

s^iise  of  honour.      With  Lytton's  earlier  novels  I  am  not,   as  I 

bave  said  elsewhere,   personally  conversant ;    of  their  merits  and 

demerits  I  can  say  nothing ;  they  may  not  be  so  bad  as  scandal 

**^es  out ;  if  they  deserve  all  that  is  said  against  them,  I  fear 

Lytton  was  almost  as  imprudent  as  Smollett.     It  would  shake  for 

«ver  my  faith  in  human  nature  were  I  compelled  to  believe  that 

the  fertile  imagination  which  has  enriched  English  literature  with 

"Riccabocca,"     **  Parson     Dale,"     '*  Squire     Hazeldean,"     and 

**Violante,"  belonged  to  a   man  whose  heart  harboured   impure 

passions.     Only  the  most  irrefraj^able   proofs  of  his  guilt   would 

lead  me  to  convict  Lytton  of  deception  and  disingenuououess. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  that  any  writer  can  long  conceal 
lus  real  nature  from  his  readers.  He  may  introduce  a  few 
Wkneyed  expressions  wliich  may  raise  or  lower  him  in  their 
opinion.  He  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  keep  some  of  his  worst 
vices  under  cover,  or  speciously  obtrude  some  of  his  small  virtues. 
But  in  long  works  this  must  require  consummate  art ;  and  the 
^e  character  may  be  generally  at  once  detected.  A  writer,  be  it 
^membered,  only  commits  to  paper  his  thoughts.  Those  thoughts 
t^e  their  complexion  from  his  turn  of  mind,  from  his  views 
^  fight  and  wrong.     I  admit  that  a  writer  ma}  occasionally  do 


the  character  which  the  perusal  of  his  works  woul 
expect — a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  In  S 
the  Tory  is  revealed  in  ten  thousand  places,  the  ac 
descent,  noble  birth.  His  life  must  teach  anyone 
that  Scott  was,  in  many  respects,  just  the  man  his  i 
would  have  led  one  to  anticipate.  Goldsmith's  works, 
show  the  kindness,  the  improvidence,  and  the  foolishnc 
So  one  might  go  on.  The  inner  man  shines  fortl 
committed  to  paper,  unless  the  writer  is  endowed 
than  ordinary  powers  of  deception. 

Characters  do  not  remain  stationary.  A  proceti 
continues  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  man's  v 
modified,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  has  the  power  lo  give 
impulse.  He  can  cultivate  those  qualities  he  believti 
worthy.  He  may  select  the  company  he  thinks  h 
to  improve  his  disposition,  to  correct  his  failings, 
his  pleasures.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  read  thos< 
are,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  suited  to  his  condition, 
a  man  must  reveal  himself  to  the  world  as  he  is,  ao 
he  in  because  he  has  brought  himself  into  a  certain 
world  may  be  prejudiced  against  him,  and  so  ma 
neoudly,  or  fitting  opportunities  of  seeing  what  he : 
afforded  to  the  world  at  large.  But  the  writer  of  a  1 
chief  merit  of  which  is  to  be  perfectly  natural,  must 
of  actor<i  if  ho  contrives  to  impose  on  his  readers,  and 
ter  with  tliem  for  what  he  is  not. 
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meat,  as  member  for  St ,  Ives  in  1831.  The  following  .year  he 
was  returned  for  Lincoln^  which  he  represented  till  1841.  From 
1852  to  1866  he  was  member  for  Hertfordshire.  In  1853  he  was 
created  a  D.C.L.,  of  Oxford,  and  a  few  years  later  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1827,  was  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler.  She  is  a  novelist,  and  her 
eldest  son,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Owen  Meredith,"  has  also 
attained  distinction  as  a  writer.  Lord  Lytton  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1838,  and,  in  1866,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  death  took 
place  early  in  the  month  of  January,  1873 ;  of  course,  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  honour  he  well  deserved. 

It  is  now  known  that  Lord  Lytton  was  anxious  to  acquire 
distinction  as  an  orator.  This  could  scarcely  have  surprised  any- 
one who  had  gone  carefully  through  his  later  works,  in  which  he 
alludes,  again  and  again,  with  almost  touching  admiration  to  the 
public  speaker's  fame.  For  years  he  cultivated  his  oratorical  powers ; 
but  critics  say  that,  though  a  good  average  speaker^  few  of  his 
efforts  entitled  him  to  high  praise.  His  speaking  appears  to  have 
been  very  unequal ;  from  what  cause  I  do  not  know. 

•*The  Caxtons,"  '^My  Novel,"  "What  WiU  Ho  Do  With 
It  ?"  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  playful  satire,  high 
niorality,  and  deep  insight  into  character.  The  s3cond  and  third 
uiore  especially  abound  in  life-like  sketches  of  character  and  man. 
^ers  as  striking  as  any  in  the  language.  But  these  three  novels 
have  still  greater  claims  on  the  admiration  of  the  reader.  With  a 
ttilicity  rarely  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed,  Lord  Lytt  m 
has,  in  each  of  the  three,  described  the  charms  of  a  happy  home, 
^  with  deep  feeling  he  showed  the  deplorable  effects  which,  not 
having  a  cheerful  fireside  and  a  sympathising  family  circle,  must 
have  upon  the  energies  and  happiness  of  a  man. 

In  each  case  the  plot  is  admirably  conceived  and  skilfully  car- 
ried out.  The  interest  of  the  reader  never  flags.  There  is  noc 
00  much  appearance  of  mystery,  while  with  gre^it  care  enough  is 
kept  concealed  until  near  ttie  end.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
liarrative  flows  on  naturally,  pleasantly,  and  easily,  and,  when  he 
closes  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  anyone  could  com- 
plain  that  he  was  disappointed. 

The  characters  are  without  an  exception  well-drawn  and  true  to 
life.  There  are  very  few  thoroughly  bad  persons  introduced  ;  there 
aie  many,  who  are  pure,  good,  and  forgiving.  Randal  Leslie,  Mr. 
Sprott  the  tinker,  and  Jasper  Los^^ly,  are  three  of  the  worst,  aaJ 
yet  the  third  dies  penitent,  and  the  first  was,  in  some  measure, 
led  iQto  crime  by  a  selfish,  unprincipled  love  for  his  sister^  whom 
he  wished  to  rescue  from  poverty.  The  fine  characters  are  really 
i^mfkble,  upright,  and  good. 
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In  two  instances  Lord  Lytton  was  more  than  usually  success- 
ful— in  bis  descriptions  of  Captain  Roland   and  William   Waitc 
The   generous,    pure,    self-sacrificing  love    these  two    noble  men 
bore   to  their   reckless  and  abandoned  sons,  the  gentleness  with 
which  they  tried  to  reclaim  them,  the  firmness  with  which,  for 
long  years,  they   adhered    \Jb   their    purpose,    the    success   which 
rewarded  their  labours  at  last— cannot  fail  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
reader.     But  there  is  another  character,  which  I  admire  as  much 
as  these  two,  and  which  appears  to  me  as  great  a  masterpiece — it  is 
that  of  the  excellent  Mayor,  Joseph  Hartopp.     Can  the  man,  whc^ 
firom   the  depths   of  his   imagination    conceived   such   a   perfect 
specimen  of  the  practical  Christian  merchant  have  been  an  ordinary 
novelist,   one   among   twenty  others  equally  goodi     Surely   n(^^ 
Can  the  gifted  author  of  those  three  sermons  on  the  value  of  virtt^^^ 
piety,  and  home,  have  been  a  bad  man  ?      Once  more  I  must  reg^;]^ 
that  it  is  impossible. 

In   these   three   works   Lord  Lytton  several  times  introdo^^^v^ 
pretty  much  the  same  incident  or  character  twice  over.      For  ^j. 
ample,  the  rescue  of  Fanny  and  the  deliverance  of  Violante  bav*e« 
good  deal  in  common  ;  so  have  the  characters  of  Roland  and  Wiiliaio 
Waite ;  so  have  those  of  Audley  Egerton,  Mr.  Trevanion,  and  Grnj 
Darrell.     A  less  skilful  hand  would  have  come  to  grief,  for  tlie 
resemblances  are  dangerously  close.     But^  perhaps,  the  mostsignil 
triumph  of  his  genius  was  that  Lytton,  while  going  to  some  extent 
over  the  same  ground,  contrived  to  give  to  each  of  his  heroei  and 
heroines  something  of  their  own.      The  consequence  was  that  the 
more  closely  the  apparently  similar  characters  and  incidents  are 
examined,  the  more  unlike  they  are  in  reality  perceived  to  be.    Tb« 
portraits  drawn  by  an  inferior  artist  would  have  seemed  more  vA 
more  copies  of  the  same  model  the  more  closely  they  were  examinri. 

For  some  of  the  characters  generally  admitted  to  be  favouritw 
I  must  say  candidly  that  I  have  little  liking  or  admiration.  Whit- 
ever  the  cau^e  of  his  moroseness,  Guy  Darrell  can  hardly  fasdittte 
the  thoughtful  reader,  while  his  passion  for  restoring  the  dignity  of 
his  ancient  family,  though  it  would  be  estemed  a  virtue  by  a  ToiJ 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  has  nothing  in  it  very  winning  ^ 
•deserving  of  respect.  Fame  should  be  the  reward  of  merit,  nfik 
the  return  for  years  of  unselfish  labour  for  the  good  of  the  iwU. 
But  fame  and  rank  ought  not  to  be  the  heritage  of  fiEuniiies.  Saidj 
it  will  not  always  be  that  families  will  claim  the  respect  and  adon- 
tion  of  mankind  on  account  of  picture-galleries,  anoescral.  halls,  sad 
a  long  descent  from  progenitors,  not  one  of  whom  had  any  ^aoisi 
merit,  except  that  he  deduced  his  birth  from  twenty  othen  lib 
himself. 

Another  characteri  sometimes  loudly  praised,  la  Sedkj  Ai** 
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desert.     What  is  he  bat  a  fine  gentleman,  something  of  the  stamp 
of  Colonel  Morley  \     Now,  if  there  is  a  perfectly  despicable  cha- 
racter it  is  the  fine  gentleman.     Only   think  of  a   man   being 
admired  just  because  he  is  well  dressed,  lives  in  nice  style,  is  of 
good  moral   character,  belongs  to  an  ancient  family.      The  fine 
gentleman  goes  to  grand  parties,  knows  everybody,  passes  most  of 
his  time  in  London,  and  for  all  the  good!  he  does  might  just  as  well 
never  have  beeo  bom.     As  a  rule  he  is  a  profound  man  of  the 
world  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knows  everything  about  the  few  thousand 
families  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passes  his  cloudless  existence. 
Of  the  great  world   he  knows  nothing,    and  cares  less.     Of  the 
millions,  whose  struggles,  sorrows,  victories,  make  up  human  life, 
he  is  ignorant.     What  has  he  to  do  with  those  who  are  outside  his 
darmed  circle  T     To  be  of  use  is  the  last  thing  he  cares  for.      He 
thinks  more  of  the  person  who  can  trace  his  descent  from  a  line  of 
seven  earls  than  of  the  great  man  who  is  made  an  earl.       Learn- 
iiig,  valour,  eloquence,  are  less  important  than  good  birth,  and 
though  ihey  add  to  its  value,  do  not  take  the  place  of  a  long  pedi. 
gree.    Had  Lord  Lytton   wasted  much  of  his  time  in  describing 
the  dull  routine  of  a  fine  geutleman's  existence,  I,  for  one,  should 
have  been  among  the  first  to  deny  his  claim  to  eminence,  and 
certainly  this  paper  would  never  have  been  written. 

The  philosopher,  Riccabocca,  is  perhaps. the  most  singular  and 
original  of  all  Lord  Lytton's  characters.  There  is  something 
Underfill  in  the  shrewd  wisdom,  generous  sympathy,  noble  sense  of 
justice,  and  patient  forgiveness  of  the  learned  though  timid  exile. 
There  is  such  a  contrast  between  his  accurate  knowledge  of  books, 
and  of  men  as  described  in  books,  aud  his  conduct  in  an  emer- 
gency that  it  must  have  cost  Lord  Lytt  m,  no  little  trouble  to  draw 
the  line  truthfully,  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  making  his 
hero  ridiculous,  on  the  other,  too  shrewd  and  cunoing,  too  much  of 
t  pedant.  I  once  heard  an  Italian  gentleman  complain  that 
Biccabocca  was  only  a  caricature,  and  that  every  Italian  should 
feel  insulted  at  such  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  countrymen.  Such  a 
▼iew  of  the  case  is  absurd.  In  all  probability,  however.  Lord  Lytton 
did  not  intend  Siccabocca  to  represent  any  type  of  ItaUans.  But 
suppose  he  did,  is  not  Riccabocca  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  \  No 
Italian  need  complain  of  his  countrymen,  if  more  of  them  had  the 
generosity,  harmlessness,  urbanity,  and  purity  of  the  tall  exile. 

At  the  head  of  Lytton's  female  characters  I  should  be  inclined 
to  place  Mrs.  Caxton.  What  a  beautiful  specimen  of  female 
fc?otion  and  unselfishness  she  is  !  How  tenderly  she  ministers  to 
4e  wants  of  her  learned  husband  !  How  patiently  she  listens  to 
lusemdite  discourses,  of  which  she  understands  nothing  !  How  pro- 
t^Nind  her  admiration  of  the  lofty  being  whose  love  she  so  artlessly 


an  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  singular, 
nineteenth  century.  Will  our  posterity  think  it  p 
were  quite  so  bad  as  some  things  would  lead  the 
since  we  could  find  delight  in  such  beautiful  pictur 
as  those  Lord  Lytton  conceived  ? 

This  gifted  and  learned  man,  not  content  with  tu 
powers  to  a  variety  of  objects,  wrote  a  book  n< 
his  death,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  as  remarkable 
I  have  taken  up.  I  refer  to  that  philosophical  diss( 
hardly  be  called  a  novel — "  The  Coming  Bace.' 
preface  to  it,  so  that  the  author  has  not  explained 
producing  it ;  whether  the  book  adds  to  his  fame 
though  probably  it  does.  Whether  the  design  of  the 
made  out,  and  whether  he  has  been  successful  in  w 
design  will  be,  to  an  unusual  extent,  matter  of  o; 
cannot  look  upon  "  The  Coming  Race"  as  an  ami 
an  opinion  some  people  have  expressed  ;  nor  can 
is  nothing  more  than  a  satire  on  democratic  g< 
institutions.  The  narrative  itself  is  interesting  t 
The  hits  at  the  surrendering  of  too  much  power  in 
the  mob  are  severe  and  telling.  What  can  be  mo 
the  description  Lord  Lytton  gives  of  his  American 
*'  My  family,  therefore,"  says  the  hero,  "  enjoyed  a 
social  position  in  right  of  birth ;  and,  being  some 
they  were  considered  disqualified  for  the  public  servi 
once  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  signally  defeated 
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le  subterranean  people  whoni  the  hero  visited,  I  have  little  to  say. 
ord  Lytton  appears  to  have  been  somethiDg  of  a  believer  in 
le  occult  sciences,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  and  there  is  little 
lore  astonishing  in  "  The  Coming  Race'*  than  there  is  in  "  Zanoni" 
nd  the  **  Straniie  Story."  The  tendency  of  the  last  two  is  not 
uite  healthy.  In  a  broader  sense  the  triumphs  of  the  Yril-ya 
nay  be  looked  upon  as  affording  glimpses  of  what  may  hereafter 
%wani  mankind  in  its  struggles  with  nature  and  disease. 

But  in  '  The  Coming  Race"  there  are  two  matters  of  great 
interest.  The  first  is  the  description  Lord  Lytton  gives  of  a  people 
who  bad  obtained  all  they  needed  for  the  supplying  of  their  daily 
wants,  and  among  whom  the  strife  of  parties,  political  and  religious, 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  struggle  for  existence,  were  things  long  passed. 
Untroubled  and  monotonous  is  the  existence  of  the  Vril-ya,  and  it 
oould  hiiidly  fail  to  be  otherwise.  And  yet,  who  would  desire  such 
a  life  I  Qrand,pure,  and  useful,  one  may  admit ;  yet  better  far  the 
disappointments  and  sorrows  of  earth  than  the  tranquil  abodes  of 
the  subterranean  people,  who  have  mastered  nature,  and  who  have 
solved  the  problems  which  perplex  us.  The  longing  for  an  earthly 
paradise  is  natural  in  the  bosom  of  man,  but  could  that  paradise 
be  found,  would  it  bring  the  peace  and  joy  he  expects  \  Alas,  no. 
Contention  and  labour  are  the  lot  of  man,  and  he  is  happier  when 
be  falls  in  the  midst  of  the  battle — he  is  more  blessed  when  he 
breaks  down  m  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day — than  he  would  be 
if  he  oould  rust  away.  Repose,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
ootfor  man  ;  and  as  he  cannot  hope  for  it,  he  should  throw  himself 
into  tbe  forefront  of  the  strife,  and  find  happiness  only  in  exertion. 
The  second  point  deserving  attention  in  this  strange  book  is  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  people  among  whom  the  hero  found  himself 
cast  by  so  wonderful  a  chance.  The  character,  which,  before  all  the 
others,  will  attract  the  reader,  must  be  that  of  the  generous  Zee. 
Nowhere  has  Lord  Lytton  written  with  greater  pathos  than  in  the 
parting  scene  between  the  hero  and  Zee.  '^  See,"  she  exclaims, 
"how  brightly  the  art  of  the  Vril-ya  has  lighted  up  the  world 
in  which  they  dwell.  To-morrow  that  world  will  be  dark  to  me." 
Words  few  and  touching  but  something  like  them  is  ten  thousand 
I  repeated  every  day  in  this  sad  world  of  ours. 
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A  reply  to  nn  eMay  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  Om  Ghry^*'  im  which  th 
author  giv^n  the  first  olace  in  its  exalted  realm  to  philosophy,  scienee, 
literature,  art,  success  it  trade,  ^..  <J"''.,  although  these  make  little  or  no 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  whilst  he  deprecates  military  glory  as  n 
unclean  thing,  seeming  to  forget  the  purity  of  the  renown  of  our  Blakd, 
Wolfs,  NelsonBy  and  BavelockSy  and  of  Eoberi  Lee  and  StonewallJackson. 

That  man  assuredly  deserves,  as  he  has  hithertx>  received,  the 
highest  need  of  praise  who  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice ;  and  what 
sacrifice  can  be  compared  with  that  of  risking  life  and  limb  on  the 
bat  tie.  field,  that  others  may  prosecute  their  callings  in  peace  and 
quietness,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  home. 

Truly,  whatever  be  the  rank  or  the  successful  deeds  of  the  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  we  see  his  fame  through  a  bloody  cloud.  On  the 
contrary,  the  crown  of  the  patriotic  soldier  shines  a  brilliant  sUr 
in  the  treasury  of  his  country  *s  affectionate  memories ;  so  eclipsing 
all  other  stars  of  glory,  that  men,  dazzled  by  its  brightness,  pay 
their  voluntary  homage  iu  the  Tribute  of  Song. 

This  Uiey  withhold  from  the  statesman,  judge,  professor,  and  the 
men  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  Nearly  all  these  (the  author  of 
the  essay  included),  like  the  s«)ldier,  are  paid  for  their  time  and 
talents,  either  in  salaries,  fees,  or  in  the  price  of  their  books,  worb, 
or  inventions,  and  also,  like  the  soldier,  gratify  their  own  self- 
esteem.  Here,  however,  the  similarity  ends.  They  make  not  that 
self.sdcrificd  which  is  so  appreciated  by  the  world ;  consequently, 
their  lesser  stars,  though  treasured  in  their  country's  memories, 
pale  before  the  imperishable  splendour  of  the  soldiers. 

This  sacrifice  is  so  ignored  by  the  essayist,  that  his  civic  temple 
of  glory  lacks,  not  only  a  foundation,  but  the  gold  to  grace  the 
pinnacle. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  essayist  is  to  educate  the  world  up  to 
the  conviction  that  for  thirty  centuries  she  has  been  mistaken; 
that  she  must  now  reverse  her  practice  and  opinions,  and  bury  the 
sword  which  hitherto  she  has  sj  fondly  cherished.  The  essay, 
however,  is  neiiher  so  brilliant  as  to  dazzle,  nor  so  conclusive  as  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  certainty,  durability,  or  even  the  purity 
of  civic  glory  ;  although  the  author  taunts  the  soldier,  that  he  ii 
paid  for  fighting,  that  fame  and  booty  are  associated,  that  pillage 
and  renown  march  in  company,  that  no  general  would  toltfaw 
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;ue  in  his  camp,  and  that  (by  implication  at  least)  every 
lier  is  a  robber  and  murderer ! 

Notwithstanding  its  prolixity  there  is  an  amusing  vein  of  envy 
ining  through  the  essay,  and  it  is  a  palpable  bid  for  that  new 
d  of  glory  so  lauded  by  the  author,  the  achieving  even  of  which 
aires  life-long  labour  for — (Transgressing  a  literary  rule,  I  quote 
self  from  the  "  Bivouac  ")— 

''the  sage's  story 
Takefl  him  threescore  years  to  weave ; 
Soldiers  in  one  deed  of  glorj 
Flash  through  ages  from  the  grave.'' 

THE  TRIBUTE  OF  SONG. 

Jove,  wearied  by  prayers  that  so  savoured  of  self^ 
From  Science,  Law,  Learning,  from  Power  and  Pelf  ; 
Each  prayed  in  his  pride  to  be  crowned  as  the  king. 
That  all  might  pay  homage,  .'wd  laud  as  they  sing. 
So  He  to  Apollo,  "Go,  plant  upon  earth 
The  laurel  for  man,  as  his  emblem  of  worth  ; 
And  he  to  Olympus  shall  ever  belong 
Who  wins  its  green  wreath  and  the  'Tribute  of  Song  J 
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Law,  Science,  and  Learning  rushed  up  to  the  tree, 
And  the  Musea  all  cried,  '<  Tia  for  me !  'tis  for  me  I" 
Each  one  wove  a  wreath  but  to  wither  and  die. 
Whilst  Pelf  stood  aloof  ;  fifty  wreaths  he  could  buy  I 
Philosophy  next  from  the  tree  puU'd  a  bough. 
And  with  his  own  hand  placed  the  wreath  on  his  brow ; 
''Not  thine,  glory's  wreath  !'\ cried   ApoUo,  *' the  throng 
Will  never  repay  with  the  *  Tribute  of  Song.'  " 

Then  crowds  came  from  temple,  and  tower,  and  hall. 

From  the  mart,  and  the  loom;  from  the  plough,  one  and  all  j 

And  mother  and  maid  round  the  laurel  tree  thronged, 

And  sang  Glory's  wreath  to  bold  valour  belong'd. 

Jove  heard,  and  approving,  decreed  from  his  throne 

That  chief  among  earth-bom  is  Valour  alone, 

And  that  in  Olympus,  with  one  heart  and  tongue, 

The  gods  should  pay  Valour  "  The  Tribute  of  Song." 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  examples  in  civic  glory  :— Franklin's 
3e  rests  apon  his  discovery  ;  and  Watt's,  on  his  invention ;  yec 
h  have,  as  it  were,  been  so  built  upon  as  to  be  scarcely  seen, 
ept  through  the  superstructure. 

Our  great  eoi-disant  Liberal  and  hitherto  most  popular  states- 
I's  fame  rests  partly  upon  his  administrative  abilities,  and 
dj  upon  his  brilliant  oratory.  The  former,  however,  has  been 
mtilated  by  the  spirit  of  party  that  she  has  left  him  but  one 
;  wherewith  to  soar,  and  the  3£use  has  burdened  the  latter 
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with  a  multiplicity  of  words.     Hence,  crippled  and  over-weighted, 
he  is  doomed  to  be  distanced  in  his  flight  to  posterity. 

Lacking  originality,  our  popular  poet  shares  but  a  divid< 
fame  in  his  very  laboured  and  most  ambitious  work.  In  t. 
heavens  of  our  literature  he  shines  Castor,  Maiory  the  Pollux., 
the  ^rthurean  legend  which  he  has  so  beautifully,  yet  so  ai.v 
less  graphically,  paraphrased.     Even  that  moiety  is  over.sUado9« 

by     an    impure    doud,    for,    quoting    once     more     firom 

••  Bivouac  "  :— 

''Do  not  the  deeds  of  an  adulterous  queen, 
Though  gloss'd  in  all  the  witchery  of  art, 
Induce    he  maid  to  peep  behind  the  screen, 
And  looee  the  zone  of  virtue  from  her  heart  t^ 

B.   COMPTOH  NOAKK^ 
JOyor  JB.ii.JC 
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Beautiful  Bosphorus  I  enchaDtingly  wandering 

'Twixt  grass-covered  banks  that  charm  into  rest ; 
To  dreamiest  quiet  delightfully  pandering, 

Qiving  the  solitude  still  sweeter  zest. 
Now  the  rude  storm- winds  cease  to  disturb  thee, 

Nor  bid  in  white  foam  thy  sweet  waters  rise, 
But  the  calmness  of  skies  blue  and  sunny 

Alone  is  reflected  to  storm- wearied  eyes. 

Beautiful  Bosphorus !  gentle  and  tender, 

Reflecting  the  beauties  that  lie  by  thy  side ; 
Qiving  to  everything  still  sweeter  loveliness. 

Like  the  eyes  of  a  lover  rejoiced  in  his  bride. 
Out  on  thy  bosom,  while  fades  the  crimson 

Of  the  warm  sunlight  in  molten  lead, 
1  float  in  my  caique,  just  like  an  infant, 

Lulled  to  his  sleep  in  the  downiest  bed. 

Beautiful  minarets,  gilded  and  slender. 

That  rise  from  the  centre  of  keen,  sordid  strife ; 
Pointing  with  fingers,  taper  and  tender. 

Upwards  and  onwards,  the  journey  of  life. 
Now  the  last  rays  shine  on  star  and  on  crescent, 

Beautiful  emblems  of  happier  days. 
And  I  see  Istamboul,  not  of  the  present, 

But  back  in  the  past  my  memory  strays. 

Beautiful  Bosphorus,  grand  old  Propontis  I 

Alas  !  for  the  days  when  thy  beauties  were  sung ; 
When  but  a  sight  of  thy  glorious  waters 

Inspired  the  sweet  songs  that  through  ages  were  sung. 
Alas  !  for  the  songs,  and  alas  !  for  the  singers  ^ 

The  songs  have  lieen  sung,  and  well-nigh  forgot ; 
Soft  and  voluptuous  thy  beauty  still  lingers, 

While  nations  and  ^ngdoms  have  been  and  are  not  I 

dmMUmUncple,  Sept.  12.  "  OlIYE  HaBPBB.' 
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BY  MES.  HIBBERT  WARE, 
Authoren  of  **Dr.  Haroourt'i  AsoBtant,**  "The  (lunlook  Tiil«  Daed^"  km 

CHAPTER  LVin. 

THE   WOMAK  IN  POSSESSION. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  po6tchaise^  in  which 
Oliver  and  Mark  had  travelled  from  London  drove  rapidly  along 
the  avenue  of  fine  old  elms  which  led  up  to  the  front  entrance 
of  Buckhurst  Hall. 

If  Norris  disliked  that  condition  in  the  will  which  required 
him  to  take  the  name  of  Tinker,  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  aversion 
to  the  other  injunction,  and  so  he  spent  not  only  six  months  out 
of  the  year  at  Buckhurst  Hall,  but  the  whole  twelve. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  the  timber-and-plaster 
style  of  architecture,  it  ofifered  great  attractions  to  a  man  of  such 
antiquarian  taste  as  the  new  squire  of  Buckhurst. 

With  the  fresh  green  hues  of  spring  about  it,  and  the  sky 
above  a  clear  deep  blue,  melting  away  towards  the  horizon  into 
soft  opal  tints,  the  old  hall  lo  >ked  at  its  best,  the  sombre 
colouring  of  the  dark  shining  ivy,  that  shrouded  walls  and  case- 
ments, and  twined  its  tendrils  even  about  the  quaint  stacks  of 
chimnies,  contrasting  well  with  the  brighter  tints  in  the  sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Descending  banks,  now  covered  with  soft  green  turf,  marked 
the  spot  where  the  moat  had  been  in  days  gone  by,  and  where  its 
waters  had  once  flowed  evergreens  now  flourished,  and  primroses 
and  broad  clustering  patches  of  wild  violets  ^rew  thickly  on  the 
sloping  banks  and  against  the  ivied  walls  of  the  old  boose. 

Alighting  from  the  chaise,  the  two  young  men,  after  receiving 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  from  the  butler  as  to  the  present  health 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  passed  through  the  great  door,  beauti- 
fully carved  in  oak  of  antique  workmanship.  A  screen,  supported 
by  pilasters,  very  tastefully  adorned,  gave  exit  from  the  entrance* 
passage  into  the  hall,  a  vast  apartment  with  the  walls  hung 
with  a  variety  of  weapons,  helmets,  and  flags,  and  a  window,  at 
the  far  end,  ornamented  with  the  Tinker  arms  and  pedigree  in 
stained  glass. 
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As  Oliver  and  iiark  emerged  from  the  screen,  the  door  of  the 
dining.room,  which  was  just  at  their  right  hand,  opened,  and  forth 
came  a  lady  rustling  in  very  stiff  silk — a  very  tall  lady,  of  com- 
manding appearance,  with  clear  olive  complexion,  black  hair, 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  a  nose  so  strongly  aquiline,  as  to  border 
on  the  Roman. 

'*  Mr.  Oliver  Norris  and  Mr.  Mark  Unsworth,  I  presume,"  said 
the  lady,  advancing  towards  them.  "  Mr.  Tinker  has  deputed  to 
me  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  as  he  is  yet  unable  to  leave  his 
room.  I — that  is,  we,  all  his  friends,  I  should  say — have  only  felt 
too  happy  in  rendering  to  him,  during  his  illness,  all  the  little-  ser- 
vices that  lay  in  our  power.  Come  into  the  dining-room,  pray, 
and  I  will  send  word  to  Mr.  Ti  nker  that  you  have  arrived,  for  I 
daresay  he  will  like  to  see  you  before  you  dine ;  but  I  must 
prohibit  more  than  a  few  minutes*  chat,  as  it  might  excite  him ; 
besides,  you  must  both  need  refreshment.  I  have  ordered  dinner 
for  eight,  and  it  wants  only  a  quarter  now.  Will  you  tell  Mrs. 
Ford,'*  she  added,  turning  to  tlie  butler,  "  to  see  that  the  fires  are 
burning  well  in  the  chintz  beiiroom  and  the  tapestry-room  ?  The 
nights  are  cool,  and  I  thought,  as  you  were  coming  off  a  journey, 
you  had  best  have  fires,"  she  continued,  walking  into  the  dining, 
room,  followed  by  the  two  young  men,  who  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
able  even  to  edge  in  a  word.  Indeed,  Oliver  looked  quite  be- 
wildered,  whilst  Mark's  face  expressed  great  inward  amusement. 

Afier  some  more  remarks,  principally  on  the  lady's  part,  she 
rustled  out  of  the  room  to  give  a  few  more  orders,  and  to  apprise 
Norris,  through  the  butler,  of  the  -arrival  of  his  son  and  step, 
son. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mark,"  said  Oliver,  *'  this  is  an  odd  state 
of  things.  Here  I  am,  my  father's  son,  welcomed  to  his  house  as 
if  I  were  a  stranger,  by  a  lady  visitor,  and  told  what  room  I  shall 
have,  and  how  long  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  stay  with  him,  and  so 
on.  She  evidently  orders  everything  here,  and  has  the  complete 
control  of  the  household  ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  think  she  intends  having 
me  under  her  wing  too." 

*'  I  have  heard  of  the  man  in  possession  in  a  case  of  distress  for 
rent,"  replied  Mark,  laughing  ;  "  but  as  your  father's  is  cerbiinly 
a  case  of  distress  for  a  wife,  I  suppose  we  must  consider  Mis 
Fairfax  as  the  woman  in  possession.  Did  you  notice  the  affec 
tionate  and  pitying  tenderness  with  which  she  laid  hold  of  my 
stumps?" 

Here  the  couversati  )n  wsis  stopped  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
Peter  and  Con,  foibwel  by  Miss  Fairfax.     After  sundry  fraternal 
c^reetin^s  from  the  two  biys,  Oliver  asked  if  they   were  going  to 
dine  with  Mark  and  himself. 
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"No,  indeed  I  can't,"   replied  Mark,  very  abru 
know,  that  with  matenial  care  we  often  had  diity  fa 
jackets;  m  to   what  i^reater  depths  of  wretohelnesi 
infants,"  and  the  speaker  laid   an  ironical  stress  on 
words,  *'  may  fall,  who  are  without  it,  who  shall  say  ?" 

Miss  Fairfax  looked  searchingly  at  Mark,  bat  mad< 
and  then  there  came  a  summons  for  them  to  go  to  th 
where  they  found  Norris  still  sitting  up  in  an  easy  cl 
a  little  pale  and  thin  from  his  illness,  and  also  rather  c 
agitated.  "  Signs  of  the  times, "  as  Mark  observed,  i 
tone  to  Oliver. 

After  the  usual  affectionate  greetings  had  taken 
questions  had  been  put  and  answers  given  on  either  i 
as  we  shall  still  call  him,  said,  in  a  would-be  indii 
'•  Well,  boys,  how  do  you  like  Miss  Fairfax?"  Then 
hurriedly  before  they  could  answer,  '*  a  most  estimable 
clever,  and  yet  not  above  descending  to  the  small  and  ti 
of  housekeeping.  Such  a  manager!  my  household  ; 
been  conducted  on  quite  another  footing  since  she  i 
undertook  to  oome  here  occasionally  and  look  after 
boys,  when  I  was  taken  ill.     She  is  a  perfect  treasure  ! 

''  The  valiant  woman  of  the  Canticles,  I  suppose 
Mark,  with  slight  irreverence.    *'  But  I  forget,  she  ii 
rather  astonishing  that  such  a  treasure  should  still 
market" 
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*'  Yes,  I  know  ;"  answered  Oliver,  "  but  I  think  she  looks  as  if 
she  could  give  the  word  of  command." 

**  There  is  the  dinner-bell/'  said  Norris,  apparentlv  not  sorry 
for  the  interruption  to  the  conversation;  ''you  must  not  keep 
Miss  Fairfax  waiting,  and  when  you  have  dined  come  up  again." 
In  the  library,  the  two  young  men  found  Peter  and  Tom 
waiting  to  wish  them  good  night ;  whilst  Miss  Fairfax  was  giving 
orders  to  the  butler,  what  time  the  brougham  was  to  be  brought 
round  for  her. 

"  Is  Miss  Fairfax  often  here  ?"  asked  Oliver  in  an  undertone. 

'*  Oh,  isn't  she,  just !"  answered  Peter  with  a  broa<l  grin  ;  "  she 

comes  every  day,  early  in  the  morning,  and  reads  long  prayers  to 

us  and  the  servants,  and  goes  away  late  in  the  evening,  after  she 

has  read  long   prayers  again  ;    and  last  night,  John — that's  the 

footman — snored,  didn't  he,  Tom  1  and  she " 

Here  Peter  stopped  his  narrative  abruptly,  as  he  saw  IGss 
Fi^irfax  approaching,  and  the  two  boys  marched  off  to  their  own 
apfiutment,  and  their  elders  to  the  dining-room.  Miss  Fairfax  was 
too  busy,  at  first,  eatinnr  a  very  hearty  dinner,  to  talk  much  ;  but 
^lien  she  had  disposed  of  a  plate  of  white  soup,  another  of  fricasseed 
s^^eetbreads,  a  large  supply  of  roast  lamb,  with  peas  and  new 
potatoes,  she  began  to  relax  in  her  efforts,  and  to  toy  with  the 
l^txion  pudding  and  exert  her  powers  of  conversation. 

Her  theme  was  the  talents,  the  greatness  of  mind,  and  the 
^any  excellencies  of  Mr.  Tinker,  also  his  anxieties  and  labours, 
enough  to  wear  out  the  strongest  of  men;  '*but  there,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  burst  of  eloquence,  **  it  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
roatter,  *  soul  soaring  above  the  trials  and  burthens  of  life,'  and 
looking  down  upon  them  with  sublime  indifference,  and  heedless 
and  insensible  to  the  pains  and  weakness  of  the  feeble,  corporeal 
^rame.  When  I  think  of  all  that  yc»ur  father  has  achieved  in  the 
^uae  of  science,  I  wonder  he  has  not  sunk  unler  tlie  fatigue 
A.nd  then,  the  great  trials  and  afflictions  he  has  passed  through ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Oliver!"  she  continued,  with  an  impassioned  air,  "may 
you  Dever  touch  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  so  much  as  a  tithe  of 
^e  troubles  your  dear  father  has  suffered  !" 

**I  thought,"  observed  Oliver,  not  noticing  this  pathetic 
allusion,  *'  that  my  father  had  laid  aside  his  literary  and  scientific 
'^bourn,  for  a  time  at  least ;  so  I  understood  from  Mr.  Thorold,  an 
^^d  friend  of  ours,  whom  probably  you  know.  I  saw  him  some 
'Months  since,  in  London,  and  he  said  that  my  father  was  reposing 
^^  his  laurels." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  alluded  to  the  past ;  '  replied  Miss  Fairfax, 
*,ldr.  Tinker  has  been  compelled  to  desist  from  the  severity  of  his 
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labours  lately,  but  he  has  been  an  Herpules  amongst  scholan,— 
may  I  trouble  you  for  one  of  those  almond  cheese-cakes,  Mr. 
Unsworth  \ — as  for  Mr.  Thorold/' — and  here  Miss  Fairfax  paused, 
and  looked  significantly  from  Oliver  to  the  butler  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  indicating,  thereby,  that  she  would  reserve  further 
communications  till  that  functionary  had  gone.  Accordingly, 
when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  the  dessert  placed  on  the  table, 
and  the  butler  had  left  the  room,  she  said,  as  she  conveyed  a  larize 
share  of  strawberries  on  to  her  plate,  **  I  am  acquaint^  with  Mr. 
Thorold  ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  don't  exactly  like  him,  he  is  a  man 
of  such  unequal  temper,  sometimes  quite  given  to  pleasantry, 
indeed  too  much  so,  and  at  others  so  gloomy  and  taciturn :  bat 
there,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  odiou."^  reli.i^ioa  he  pr>te<is^,  he  is  a 
Komanist,  and  we  all  know  the  efiects  of  the  mischievous  teaching 
of  Popery.  Sometiuu's  I  tuiuk  he  does  horrid  penances,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  have  often  had  my  suspicions  on  the 
subject." 

'^  You  had  better  be  certain,  and  ask  him,  the  next  time  you 
see  him,  if  he  wears  a  Iiair  shirt,*'  said  Mark  lau;^hing. 

**Ido  so  abominate  Popery,"  continued  Mis-*  Fairfax,  not 
deigning  to  notice  M.irk's  advice,  '^  and  it  is  m^iking  great  progress 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  1  It  ought  to  be  put 
down/'  and  here  Mis^  Fairfax  made  a  motion  with  her  bands,  as 
thouuh  she  was  putting  something  noxious  out  of  her  sight, 
**  What  an  inconsiderate  thing  it  was,"  she  added,  "  of  Mr.  Tinker 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  a  Romanist !  you  see  she  has 
become  a  pervert.* ' 

*'  We  have  had  very  dear  old  friends  amongst  these  Papists," 
observed  Oliver,  with  a  smile  ;  '*  and  we  have  a  tenderness  for  them, 
and  mind  not  their  religion  :  a^  for  Flora,  her  going  over  to  Rome, 
gave  my  father  very  little  concern ;  his  m:ixim  always  was,  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  private  judgment ;  so  he  only 
laughed  when  he  bpoke  to  me  about  the  change  she  had  made  to  the 
old  faitli,  and  said,  'it  was  bred  in  the  bone.'  I  daresay  you 
know.  Miss  Fairfax,  that  my  grandmother  Norris  was  a  Catholic!" 

**  Yes,  so  I  heard,**  replied  the  lady,  adding  at  the  same  time, 
*'  1  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  Presbyterian  blood  in  my  veins, 
though  I  am  a  Chiircbwoman.** 

''  Some  people  are  thankful  for  small  favours,*'  observed  Mark 
a  moment  afterwards,  as  Oliver  closed  the  door  on  the  retreating 
form  of  Miss  Fairfax,  who  now  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine. 
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CHAPTER   LIX, 

A      LITTLE      COMEDY. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  over  firewood  Mere,  gilding  the 
white  petals  of  the  water-lilips,  and  falling  in  checquered  rays 
through  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  on  patches  of  green 
turf*  beneath,  gay  with  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  starry  primrose. 

Oliver  Norris  and  Mark  Unsworth  paused  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  margin  of  the  Mere,  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
around  them,  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees,  interlacing  each 
other,  their  giant  trunks  veiled  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  and  their 
boughs  green  with  the  brightly  tinted  foliage  of  spring.  The  sky 
above  was  of  that  deep,  cloudless  blue,  not  often  seen  in  our  vari. 
able  climate.  Above  the  eteep  banks  on  one  side,  a  wreath  of 
f-inoke  curled  up  from  the  thatched  roof,  half  hidden  amidst  the 
dense  foliage,  and  from  the  boughs  of  some  adjacent  tree,  the 
cuckoo  was  uttering  its  sweet  notes,  whilst  mingled  with  the  sound, 
c  ime  the  ring  of  merry  laughter,  and  the  echo  of  youthful  voices, 
borne  over  the  waters  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  two  boys 
seated  on  the  felled  trunk  of  a  tree,  were  arranging  their  fishing 
rods,  preparatory  to  commencing  their  sport. 

**  Who  is  that  gentleman,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  reading?"  asked  Mark,  as  he  and  Oliver  went 
on  their  way  again. 

"  Mr.  Scruton,*'  replied  Oliver,  **  the  tutor  of  the  two  young 
Thorolds  ;  you  saw  him  last  year  in  London." 

**  So  I  dd,**  replied  Mark,  *'  but  I  did  not  recognise  him  in  the 
distance.  He  is  reading  his  office,  I  suppose  :  as  an  old  priest  who 
taught  me  used  to  do,  while  1  was  learning  my  lessons.  I 
thought  Scruton  a  nice  fellow,  when  1  saw  him  in  London." 

**The  boys  like  him  very  much/'  answered  Oliver,"  "and  he 
is  going  to  travel  with  them.  They  ^intend  starting  in  Lent  for 
the  Holy  week  in  Rome,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Thorold  is  going  with 
them.  What  a  strange  thing  that  he  should  have  let  so  many 
years  pass  without  ever  visiting  this  fine  old  place!"  added  Oliver, 
as  they  paused  un  ler  the  shadow  of  the  beeches  and  eltn^  facing  the 
Manor  House.  *'  When  I  came  last  summer  the  house  and  grounds 
looked  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  The  shutters  closed,  grass 
covering  the  gravel  walks,  weeds  growing  wild  and  rank,  and  the 
whole  place  wearing  a  look  of  ruin  and  decay.'* 

Oliver  and  Mark  were  conducted  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  found  Thorold  and  Mrs,  Scruton ;  the  latter,  a  placid,  sweet- 
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lookinor  old  lady,  had  just  drawn  on  her  gardenincr  aloves,  in  pre. 
paration  for  an  hour's  work  amons^st  her  flowers,  to  which  occupa- 
tion  she  went,  after  a  little  conversation  with  her  visitors. 

Thorold  had  aged  much ;  he  looked  haggard  and  careworn,  his 
hair  was  very  ^rey,  and  bis  eyes,  once  brilliant  and  piercins[,  were 
sunken,  and  only  lit  up  at  times  with  the  fire  and  animation  of  his 
earlier  life. 

He  received  Oliver  and  Mark  with  the  warmth  and  kindness 
which  he  always  showed  to  the  children  of  his  old  friend. 

**  What  a  fine  place  Brewood  is,  Mr.  Thorold,"  said  Oliver.  "I 
was  saying  to  Mark,  just  now,  as  we  stood  in  front  of  the  house, 
that  I  wondered  how  you  could  have  kept  away  from  it  so 
ong. 

"  Brewood  has  too  many  painful  recollections,  to  be  a  pleasant 
home  to  me,'*  replied  Thorold,  abruptly ;  '*  the  bare  si<;ht  of  it 
recalls  bitter  memories  of  the  unforgotten  past, — weird  and  grisly 
phantoms,  my  dear  Oliver,  such  as  will  never  rise  up  before  you, 
m  after  years,  in  connection  with  your  early  manhood.  I  never 
meant  my  shadow  to  fall  upon  these  walls  again  ;  but  the  boys  have 
ridden  over  to  Brewood  sometimes,  and  they  prefer  it  to  Ayle- 
worth,  so  I  roused  myself  up  manfully,  and  waged  war  with  dismal 
presentiment  and  ominous  dreams,  which  seemed  to  whisper  to  me 
to  keep  away  from  Brewood,  a  place  so  fatal  to  my  happiness  m 
early  years.     However,  I  defy  augury,  and  here  I  am." 

"Well,"  said  Oliver,  *' I  sincerely  hope  that  you  inay  now 
enjoy  long  years  of  happiness  at  Brewood."  . 

''The  place  possesses  an  attraction  for  me  now,  that  it  never 
had  before,"  replied  Tliorold ;  "I  mean,  the  residence  of  Robert 
N orris,  Esquire,  within  three  miles — I  beg  his  pardon,  I  should 
say  Tinker — but  he  will  never  be  other  than  the  old  familiar 
Bob  N orris,  to  me.  I  suppose  he  is  quite  convalescent  by  tm* 
time." 

'*  He  is  not  much  of  an  invalid,  now,"  said  Mark  :  "and has 
improved  every  day,  since  we  came  from  London,  a  fortnight 
ago." 

**  You  may  be-  sure  he  is  all  right  again,"  said  Oliver,  for  be 
t  Jd  us  to  go  round  by  Chester,  and  order  him  a  new  coat  He 
particularly  directed  me  to  tell  the  tailor  to  make  it  a  fashionable 
oue,  for,"  he  said,  "  the  tailors  shove  us  old  boys  oflFwith  ao?- 
thing.     Is  there  a  lady  in  the  easel" 

*'  My  dear  Oliver,  you  know  that  your  father  is  not  generally 
very  particular  about  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  so  this  fashionable  ooat 
speaks  volumes,"  said  Thorold,  with  an  amused  air. 

*'  And  matrimony  is  inscribed  on  the  &rat  page,  sir,  is  it  notV* 
asked  Mark,  gaily. 
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"Oh,  I  see  yon  both  know  all  about  it,"  said  Thorold. 
^  **  I  can  only  form  my  own  conjectures,**  replied  Oliver ;  **  when 
I  see  a  lady  acdug  the  mistress  in  our  house,  what  am  I  to 
Rssume,  but  that  she  is  about  to  become  really  the  mistress  of  it  % 
I  have  tried  to  bring  my  father  to  book,  but  be  always  evades  my 
questions.  Of  course,  he  and  Miss  Fairfax  are  engaged;  do  you 
know  anything  certain,  Mr  Thorold,  for  I  dare  say  all  the  world 
knows  more,  perhaps,  than  Mark  and  I.*' 

**  It  has  long  been  no  secret,  far  and  wide,"  replied  Thorold. 
"Just  before  your  father  was  taken  ill,  be  and  I  performed  a 
curious  little  farce  together.  He  drove  over  here  to  ask  my 
advice  on  a  subject  of  great  importance — I  had  a  pretty  good  guess 
what  it  was, — whether  he  should  marry  again.  Now,  as  I  was 
^rtain  that  he  was  then  as  good  as  actually  engaged  to  Miss 
Fairfax,  I  was  determined  to  have  my  amusement ;  for  I  saw  that 
my  good  ^iend  looked  rather  sheepish,  as  if  be  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  open  his  case,  so  I  put  on  a  serious  face,  and  waited 
silently  for  him  to  begin." 

'*I  fancy  I  see  him  before  me  now  in  this  dilemma,"  said 
Hark,  laughing. 

**  Aye,"  said  Thorold,  **  he  sat  for  some  minutes  before  the 
Sre  meditating  and  scorching  his  shins,  and  jerking  out  his  chin, 
^nd  bitching  up  his  shoulders.  At  last,  he  began  with  a  few 
preliminary  lamentations  over  the  neglected  state  of  his  two  little 
boys,  and  the  need  they  had  of  female  supervision,  and  then  he 
i»Idly  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  marrying  Miss  Fairfax. 
'Oh, marry  her,'  I  said.  Upon  this,  his  face  brightened  up,  and 
ie  replied, '  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  but  you  see  I  must  consider  the  matter 
ffell,  on  account  of  my  poor  boys ;  Oliver  will  ha^  a  good  estate, 
)at  the  prospects  of  the  younger  ones  might  be  injured  if  there 
ihould  be  another  family.*' 

**  I  wonder  how  you  were  able  to  keep  your ^  gravity/'  said 
)liver. 

"It  was  no  easy  task,"  answerei  Thorold;  "however,  I  said 
ravely  to  him,  *  Then,  don'  t  marry  her.'  *  But,'  continued  Bob, 
she  is  a  good  manager,  and  would  make  me  a  very  comfortable 
ome;  you  have  no  idea,  Thorold,  how  lonely  I  feel  sometimes.* 
his  was  spoken  in  a  very  pathetic  tone,  i^o  I  very  charitably  said, 
Fben,  by  all  means,  marry  her.'  *  You  know,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
WW  very  happy  I  was  with  my  second  wife  ;  she  entered  into  all 
y  pursuits,  but  I  fear  that  Miss  Fairfax  has  no  literary  tastes 
liatever,  I  never  see  her  with  a  book ;'  *  Then,  don't  marry  her,'  I 
id.  '  But,  you  see,  Thorold,  her  family  consider  it  a  settled 
fair ;'  '  Then,  in  that  case,*  I  replied,  m  a  mischievous  unconcerned 
[le,  'you  are  bound  to  marry  her.'     'Confound  it.  Piers,'  he 
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exclaimed,  ia  vexation,  '  is  that  the  sympathy   you  show  for  jmu 
friend — is  that  all  the  advice  you  can  give  V  " 

The  two  young  men  laughed  heartily  at  this  recital. 
**The  fact  is/*  continued  Thorold,  **my  old  friend  was  goinj 
through  that  eccentric  little  comedy,  so  often  played,  asking  j 
friend's  advice,  when  lie  ha<l  already  made  up  his  mind  to  folloi 
his  own  inclinations  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  my  advice  he  wanted,  bul 
my  approval  of  his  decision.  Long  before  the  performance  of  ihii 
little  comedy,  I  had  discerned  signs  that  your  father's  afifectiozu 
were  once  more  enslaved.  Love  and  dandyism  go  hand-iB-haod 
with  him,  my  dear  Oliver." 

**  I  never  saw  my  father  a  dandy,"  replied  Oliver. 
**0h,  Noll,"  said  Mark,  laughing,  "don't  you  remember  what 
asv\ell  he  was  when  he  used  to  come  to  Wharton  Place,  to  seemj 
mother?     Tou  must  rem.ember  the  trousers,  cut  with  pigeon-holes 
to  fit  his  Wellington  boots,  and  the  chains." 

'*  It  is  like  so  many  pictures  rising  up  before  my  mind's  eye," 
observed  Thorold,  merrily.  **  Now,  I  see  him  in  the  old  house  in 
Watergate- street,  a  mere  yo  uth,  going  to  meet  his  first  love,"  and 
here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment,  and  his  voice  faltered ;  bov- 
ever,  he  soon  resumed  his  remarks,  in  the  same  jesting  tone,— 
''wearing  a  green  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  an  outrageously  short 
waist  and  long  swallow  tails  ;  then  the  scene  changes.  He  and  I 
are  in  the  First  Lancashires,  and  I  surprise  him  trying,  with  the 
aid  of  his  military  valet,  to  force  his  nether  limbs  into  a  pair  of 
light  buckskin  breeches,  the  height  of  the  fashion  in  those  dayi;;  a 
change  of  scene  again,  —and  I  see  him  in  the  house  in  Greorges 
Square,  equipped  in  nankeen  troupers,  a  fancy  waistcoat,  ^ 
muslin  cravat  of  a  gorgeous  and  flaming  pattern;  the  last  of  the 
series  of  pictures  is  Robert  Tinker,  Esquire,  of  Buckhurst  Hall, 
giving  directions  to  his  tailor  to  make  him  a  coat  of  fashiooable 
cut." 

Oliver  and  Mark  were  greatly  amused  and  the  former  askei, 
**Did  you  know  Miss  Fairfax  before  she  became  acquain^^  with 
my  father?" 

**  No,"  replied  Thorold;  "the  first  time  I  saw  her  was  at 
Buckhurst.  Old  Mrs.  Fairfax  lives  near  Chester,  and  your  father 
inaile  acquaintance  with  her  and  her  retinue  of  marriageable 
daughters  at  a  flower-show  or  some  such  gathering.  You  see,  he 
had  begun  to  hanker  after  the  society  of  the  fair  sex  again,  and  to 
dance  attendance  on  all  the  spinsters  and  widows  ia  ihe  vidnilj 
of  Buckhurst ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  angled  for  him.  A 
neighbouring  squire,  wh )  was  greatly  amused  at  the  little  game, 
ga^e  him  the  name  of  the  Old  Maid*s  Prize.  Your  father  WM 
q  uiie  Luby  (sc citing  iLese  ladies  about  from  place  to  place  lib 
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oe  young  fellow  of  twenty ;  and,  my  dear  Oliver,  yon 
ine  what  was  his  devotion  to    them,  when  he  actually 
to  attend  a  spirtuai  tea-drinking  in  a  serious  Christian 
Fou  know  how  he  likes  that  sort  of  thing  V 
dearly,"  said  Mark. 

essed  from  all  these  little  gallantries,  and  the  improved 
»  dress,"  continued  Thorold,  that  he  was  looking  out  for 
fe;  but  the  first  intimation  I  had  as  to  who  the  lady 
ame  to  me  quite  accidentally." 

was  that  1"  asked  the  two  young  men,  in  a  breath. 
,"  said  Thorold,  **  I  was  staying  for  a  few  days  at  Buck. 
J  found  that  your  father  had  taken  up  the  study  of  a 
it  he  used  to  speak  rather  lightly- of — that  of  phrenology. 
,  he  has  long  given  up  his  old  authority  Baptiste  Porta, 
er  since  he  was  so  mistaken  in  tite  characters  of  poor 
I  Mrs.  Okey.  Now,  one  fine  morning,  a  bevy  of  ladies 
the  Hall,  Miss  Fairfax  amongst  them,  and  your  father 
)rt  them  to  Chester,  where  a  learned  phrenologist  was 
ad  handling  the  crania  of  such  of  our  wise  Cestrians  as 
ve  their  bumps  examined.      The  next  day  your   father 

paper  to  read,  whicli  lie  said  would  enlighten  me  a 
renology.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  look  at  when  I  was 
room ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  instead  of  an 
phrenology,  it  wa^j  not^s  of  the  information  imparted  by 
•  the  day  before  respecting  the  bumps  on  each  lady's 
your  father's  marks  of  approval  or  disapproval  written 

ti  lady's  name " 

t.  of  little  phrenological  ledger,*'  said  Mark,  interrupting 

50,"  answered  Thorold.      **  There  was  debit  and  credit 
3  were  good  and  some  bad.     But  I  found  that  the  sum- 
s  Jane  Fairfax's  good  bumps  very  far  out- balanced  those 

•ladies " 

quently?"  inquired  Mark. 

quently,"  continued  Thorold,  **  I  concluded  that  Miss 
X  would  be  the  chosen  one  ;  but  I  suspect  that  my 
in  one  of  his  absent  fits,  gave  me  the  wrong  paper." 
Id  think,"  said  Oliver,  '^  that  your  visit  must  have  been 
propos  for  Miss  Fairfax,  and  that  she  must  often  have 
gone." 

believe  she  considered  me  sadly  in  the  way,"  replied 
but  I  wanted  to  be  with  my  old  friend,  and  did  not 
ow  any  lady  to  dislodge  me.  No,  it  was  your  father 
forced  me  to  take  my  departure  at  last." 
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''  My  fiEitber !"  echoed  Oliver,  in  some 
wish  you  to  go  V* 

**  1  was  obliged  to  cut  my  visit  short, 
"  The  fact  is  I  gave  your  father  mortal  o£ 
gave  me,  he  kept  harping  upon  my  sin  u 
verge  of  madness.*' 

**  Pray,  tell  us  the  full  particulars,"  e: 
Mark. 

*'  Well,  he  was  talking  about  Miss  F 
absurd  excuses  for  thinking  of  a  third 
speaking  did  not  quite  accord  with  his  wi; 
plaining  of  Flora  marryipg  and  leaving 
step  of  hers  had  obliged  him  to  look  out  i 

**That  is  good!"  said  Mark;  why, 
mother  was  still  alive,  and  though  she 
Korris,  at  all  events,  did  not  anticipate  he 

'*  I  told  him  so,"  continued  Thorold 
what  singular  facility  my  friend  Bob  s 
shoulders.  He  next  hinted  to  me  his  re 
Fairfax — and  rather  comical  reasons  the; 
the  poor  body  has  such  a  tartar  of  a  moti 
for  my  equanimity,  and  I  burst  into  a  ho 
'  are  you  going  to  be  a  Don  Quixote 
damsels  ?  Marry  Miss  Fairfax  if  you  lil 
rescuing  her  from  a  tartar  mother  you  don 
for  I  know  that  the  lady  has  in  a  pre-em 
combativeness.'  That  was  a  villanous 
looked  very  perplexed  and  puzzled,  as  if  1 
could  possibly  know  anything  about  Miss 

**I  can  well  fancy,"  said  Oliver,  " 
would  be  with  you  for  your  unfavourabi 
subject." 

''Ah,  but  that  was  not  the  mortal 
"Two  or  three  days  after  this  skirmish 
Fairfax,  we  were  sitting  together  over  ou 
father  scorching  bis  best  black  trousers  be 
table,  peeling  walnuts.  We  had  got  upon 
apparitions,  and  were  chatting  pleasan 
Edinburgh,  and  the  papers  on  spectres  ht 
the  Royal  Society,  and  laughing  at  the 
Walter,  who  asked  him  if  he  intended  t( 
when  he  began  to  give  me  so  long  and  lea 
nature  and  causes  of  spectral  illusions,  ths 
fully  bored,  that  io  sheer  selfdefeuce,  an! 
I  iuterruptei  him,  by  saying  that  I  likoi 
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book  very  well,  but  his  ?  metaphysics  and  philosophy  were  far 
beyond  my  capacity.  He  bestowed  upon  me  a  smile  of  the  most 
contemptuous  pity.  Have  either  of  you  read  the  Noctea  Ambro^ 
fHarnrV^  asked  Thorold  of  the  young  men. 

They  both  shook  their  heads. 

"The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  right,"  continued  Thorold,  **my 
friend  Bob  will  never  know  much  about  apparitions  until  he  is  one 
himself.  Moreover,  being,  as  I  said,  rather  bored,  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  hit  at  his  new  hobby,  phrenology,  and  I  incautiously 
said  that  I  thought  it  rather  singular  that  a  veteran  in  science,  like 
himself, -should  late  in  life  turn  his  attention  to  a  new  study,  and, 
I  added,  that  with  his  talents,  he  might  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
tree  if  he  had  contined  his  energies  to  one  thing,  instead  of  being 
80  versatile  and  plimgmg  into  a  dozen  'ologies,  and  I  very 
irreverently  quoted  that  vulgar  adage,  about  having  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.  I  soon  saw  from  my  friend's  face  what  an  atrocious 
opinion  I  had  expressed." 

"Has  he  quite  forgiven  you?"  asked  Mark,  with  a  smile  of 
doubt. 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub,"  replied  Thorold.  **  I  never  feel  mysel 
^together  safe  with  him;  for  if  anything  reminds  him  of  my 
imlucky  speech  he  will  harp  upon  that  string  for  hours.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  his  face  showed  me  my  sin  ;  he  sat  for  some  minutes 
■ilently  pondering  over  my  remarks,  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
doubly  wrathful,  because,  in  his  inmost  heart,  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  their  truth.  At  last  he  opened  out,  and,  for  the  rest 
of  that  blessed  evening  he  never  ceased  dissecting  my  words,  some- 
times  complaining,  sometimes  scolding,  with  variations,  every  now 
then,  on  the  pain  be  felt  at  hearing  remarks  so  disparaging  to  his 
literary  reputation  fall  from    the  lips  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 


''What  a  wretch  you  must  have  felt  yourself  I"   said   Oliver, 
laughing. 

**I  really  did  feel  some  compunction,"  replied  Thorold,  **but 
at  the  same  time,  I  thought  that  your  father  was  making  me  expiate 
my  crime  to  the  utmost.  To  me  there  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as 
being  talked  at.  I  proposed  an  adjournment  into  the  library,  in 
hopes  of  some  respite,  but  all  of  no  use ;  once  he  fell  asleep  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  congratulated  myself  that  he  would  wake  to 
some  more  pleasant  subject;  nothing  of  the  sort,  he  started  up 
suddenly  from  the  depths  of  his  easy  chair,  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
half  asleep,  he  began  again, — '  Have  I  not  made  a  name  for  myself 
amongBt  literary  men  V — '  Am  I  not  a  member  of  the  Scientific 
Societiee  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  of  many  on  the  Continent  V 
The  footman  bringing  in  tea  stopped  him  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he 
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was  only  gettinor  up  his  steam  for  a  renewed  attack  after  tea.  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  sufferings  that  uight  reminded  me  of.  Do 
yon  remember  Horace's  Satire,  where  he  speaks  of  the  man  who 
nearly  talked  him  to  death  ?'* 

'*  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Mark,  **  the  man  who  tackled  him  on 
the  Sacred  Way." 

"  Well,"  said  fhorold,  "  I  used  to  think  it  a  poetic  exaggenu 
tion,  but  after  that  night  I  quite  sympathised  with  the  old  Koman, 
and,  more  than  once,  I  callei  to  mind  that  simily,  where  he  says, 
'  that  he  laid  back  his  ears  like  an  overburdened  ass,  and  submitted 
to  his  fate.'  " 

Oliver  and  Mark  were  yet  laughing  over  Thorold's  recital  of  his 
past  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
butler  announced  '*  Mr.  Tinker." 

With  great  warmth  and  pleasure,  Thorold  congratulated  Norris 
on  his  perfect  recovery ;  and  the  latter  assured  him,  that  he  bad 
determined  that  his  first  visit  should  be  to  the  house  of  his  old 
riend.  • 

They  had  an  hour's  pleasant  and  lively  conversation  in  the 
drawing-room ;  then  old  Mrs.  Scruton  came  in,  and  by.and-bye,  the 
chaplain  and  the  two  boys.  They  made  a  merry  party  at  lunch. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Scruton  left  the  room,  and  reappeared  with  some 
fossils,  which  he  had  collected  in  Sicily.  Norris,  to  whom  he 
showed  them,  proceeded  to  tell  hi:ii  all  about  them,  and  plunged 
deeply  into  geology,  causing  Mrs.  Scrut<m  to  exclaim  to  Thorold— 

**  Dear  me !  what  a  clever  man  Mr.  Tinker  is ;  there  is  nothing 
you  can  speak  of  but  what  he  can  give  some  information  about." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Norris,  who  had  caught  her 
words,  **  but  I  have  been  too  versatile  ~  at  least,  so  ray  friends  have 
kindly  told  me  :"  and  here  Norris  paused,  and  looked  reproacLfuUj 
at  Thorold,  who  groaned  audibly.  **  I  have  made,"  contmueJ 
Norris,  *'  according  to  those  candiil  and  outspoken  friends,  one  fatal 
mistake  :  Instead  of  taking  up  with  several  subjects,  I  should  have 
stuck  to  one  thing." 


CHAPTER  IJiX. 

BBBWOOD  MEBB. 

Like  a  sheet  of  crystal,  Brewood  Mere  lay  stretched  oat  in  the 
red  sunlight,  \U  waters  bound  in  icy  fetters,  while  its  steep  banb 
were  covered  with  thin  wreaths  of  frozen  suow,  every  lake  tinted 
with  rainbow  liu'ds,  as  each  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  daoliflj 
BnnbeamR. 

The  black,  naked  branches  of  the  trees  bad  1  at  thair  vrniid  Lioki 
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yt  every  bough  and  twig  was  encrusted  with  white  hoar  frost,  and 
)ng  icicles,  assuming  fantastic  and  beautiful  shapes  hung  from  the 
dafless  branches. 

A  small  party  of  skaters  were  amusing  themselves  on  the  ice 
nd  foremost  amongst  them  the  two  sons  of  Piers  Thorold.  They 
'ere  all  youths  and  boys,  their  number  unler  a  score  ;  for  the  Mere 
as  in  a  sequestered  place,  and  also  private  property.  There  was 
n  old  man,  feeble  and  tottering,  amongst  the  women  and  children 
rho  were  looking  on.  The  snows  of  eighty  winters  silvered  his 
ead ;  but  he  had  found  his  way  down  the  bank  from  tiie  little 
batched  cottage  on  the  height,  to  see  the  young  Thorolds  skating. 
le  had  been  a  servant  in  their  family  from  his  boyhood,  and  felt 
he  strongest  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Squire  of  Brewood 
jud  his  boys. 

But  as  he  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  M.ere  he  looked  troubled 
kud  uneasy — he  bhouted  out,  now  and  then^  to  the  skaters  to  beware 
>f  certain  portions  of  the  ice ;  but  poor  old  Richard's  weak  and 
ieeble  tones  were  drowned  in  the  laughter  and  merry  voices  of  the 
ittle  party  on  the  Mere,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  locked  his 
unds  nervously  together,  as  he  exclaimed  to  a  woman  standing  by 
tiim, 

**  I  wish  I  could  ha'e  spuch  o'  young  Mr.  Piers— I  would 
wim  him  to  look  after  his  brother,  Master  Hugh  ;  that  lad  is  over, 
venturesome,  there  are  springs  in  a  many  parts  o'  th'  Mere,  and 
iieioe  is  weak  in  those  spots.** 

About  an  hour  later  Reuben  Okey  and  Jacky  Hayes  found 
Aemselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mere,  being  on  their  way 
;o  a  fEurm  of  the  Brewood  estate. 

"We'll  just  take  this  turn  to  the  jight,"  said  Okey,  enter- 
iig,  as  he  spoke,  a  short  lane  ;  ''  it  will  bring  us  out  at  the  top  of 
^  bank,  at  the  head  of  Brewood  Mere,  and  we  shall  see  if  there 
is  any  skating  going  on.'* 

A  few  minutes  sharp  walking  brought  the  two  men  to  the  end 
of  the  lane,  where  the  ground  sloped  down  abruptly,  and  far 
beneath  them  lay  the  broad  waters  of  the  river. 

*'I'm  afeaxd  there's  summut  wrong  I"  exclaimed  Hayes. 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  lips,  Okey  had  began  the 
^^Bcent  of  the  steep  precipitous  bank,  heedless  of  every  obstacle,  in 
Iu8  frantic  and  eager  haste. 

Something  wrong  indeed— so  wrong  that  every  face  looked 
irhite,  and  scared,  and  terror-stricken ;  the  women  and  children 
irere  crying  and  sobbing,  and  the  old  white-haired  man  was  on  his 
^nees  beside  the  prostrate  form  of  Piers  Thorold's  youngest  son,  a 
Gsur-haired  boy  of  fifteen,  lying  now  with  stiffened  limbs,  and 
^tly  pale,  looking  still  and  death-like. 

8   8 
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Id  a  moment  the  whole  appaling,  dreadful  truth,  burst  upon 
the  mind  of  the  old  soldier,  and,  strong  man  as  he  was,  Okey  wept 
tears  of  the  bitterest  anguish,  when  he  found  no  sign  of  life  in  ^e 
stiffening  form  at  his  feet,  and  knew  that  yonder,  beneath  the 
treacherous  ice,  where  the  water  was  now  bubbling  up,  lay  all  that 
remained  of  the  heir  of  Brewood. 

In  a  few  agitated,  disjointed  sentences  and  lamentations,  Okej 
gleaned  that  whilst  Hugh  Thorold  was  skating  the  ice  had  sud- 
denly given  way  beneath  his  feet. 

One  of  the  skaters  had  rushed  up  to  the  old  man's  house,  and 
had  brought  down  a  ladder,  and  with  this  he  had  made  several 
attempts  to  reach  ihe  boy  ;  but  all  in  vain,  and  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  own  life  in  the  effort.  Then,  disr^aniing  the  cries  and 
entreaties  of  those  around  him,  who  saw  that  he  would  sacrifice  his 
own  life,  Piers  Thorold  tore  himself  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  have  held  him  back,  and  making  his  way  to  the  fiatal  spot, 
had  almost  succeeded  in  his  noble  effort  to  save  his  brother,  when 
the  treacherous  ice,  yielding  beneath  his  weight,  he  sank,  and 
never  rose  again. 

StiU  with  a  lingering  hope  that  life  was  not  quite  extinct,  Okey 
raised  the  cold,  rigid  form  of  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and,  leaving 
Hayes  to  the  melancholy  task  of  trying,  with  the  other  man,  to 
recover  the  body  of  young  Piers  Thorold,  he  made  his  way,  at  his 
utmost  speed,  to  the  HaU. 

There  he  was  met  at  the  very  entrance  by  poor  old  Mrs.  Scraton, 
whose  grief  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Her  son  had  gone 
up  to  London,  the  day  previous,  to  transact  some  little  business  &r 
Thorold,  and  the  latter  had  gone  tO;Liverpool  early  that  monuDg, 
and  was  not  expected  home  till  late  in  the  evening. 

Okey  at  once  despatched  one  messenger  in  search  of  the  nearest 
doctor,  and  another  to  Buckhurst  Hall,  to  apprize  Norris  of  the 
dreadful  calamity  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  try  every  means  he 
had  ever  heard  of,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  life  in  such  a  case, 
but  all  in  vain. 

The  short  winter  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Robert 
Norris  paced  up  and  down  the  long,  dusky  old  library,  with  its 
sombre  oak  panneliing,  the  corners  of  the  room  falling  into  shadow 
or  only  Ut  up  when  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  from  the  huge  logs 
smouldering  in  the  stove. 

He  was  alone,  dreading  and  yet  wishing  that  night  would 
come,  and  that  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself  were 
over — a  task  more  painful  than  any  he  had  ever  had  to  accomplish 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

He  had  undertaken  to  break  to  his  friend  the  cruel  intelligenoe 
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that  he  was  now  childless ;  and,  again  and  again,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  that  lonely  room^  he  groaned  out  the  words— 

*'  How  shall  I  tell  him?     What  shall  I  say  ?" 

In  a  distant  chamber,  the  mother  of  the  priest  kept  her  vigil 
beside  the  remains  of  the  two  boys.  Her  tender  hands  had  paid 
the  last  duties  to  the  dead,  and  had  prepared  the  pale,  cold  forms 
for  their  last  long  home. 

In  the  general  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  house  on  that 
memorable  night,  the  steady  stream  of  light  from  that  one  window 
attracted  the  notice  of  Piers  Thorold,  as  he  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  he  marvelled  what  was  doing  in  the  oratoiy  at  that 
hour.  But  his  wonder  was  changed  into  an  awful  foreboding  of 
coming  evil,  when,  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  home,  he  saw 
the  weeping  servants  and  his  friend,  Norris,  pale  and  agitated. 

**  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?'*  asked  Thorold,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  as  though  he  were  awaking  from  a  dream. 

Norris  made  no  answer,  but,  taking  his  friend's  arm,  he  gently 
drew  him  to  the  library,  and  there  he  assayed  to  tell  his  dreadful 
tidings,  but  the  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  and,  strive  as  he 
would,  he  seemed  for  a  few  moments  to  lack  the  power  of  speech. 

*'  Norris,  my  friend,"  said  Thorold,  uttering  the  words  with 
diflSculty,  for  his  throat  was  parched  and  his  lips  dry,  **  speak,  for 
Grod's  sake,  and  relieve  me  from  this  terrible  nightmare.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  your  presence  here  at  this  late  hour,  of  the  terrified 
looks  of  my  servants,  the  gloom  and  darkness  and  desolation  of  this 
fated  house,  in  which  ruin  and  sorrow  always  seems  to  dog  my 
footsteps  ?  I  am  a  man,  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  worst,  come  in 
whatever  f  )rm  it  will.  Better  know  it  than  live  the  life  that  I 
have  done  for  all  these  long  years  past.  I  have  so  often  anticipated 
this  moment.  There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  the  distress  you  feel 
for  me  to-night,  and  I  have  expected  the  blow  to  fall  for  so  long 
past,  that  when  it  comes  the  reality  is  less  dreadful  than  the 
picture  which  fancy  has  painted.*' 

Norris  looked  in  sorrowful  amazement  at  Thorold;  had  he 
received  any  intelligence  of  the  fearful  calamity  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  was  his  strong  mind  wandering?  He  laid  his  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice— 

**  Piers,  ray  old  friend,  may  God  help  you  in  this  hour  of  sore 
distress — may  He  sustain  you — and  may  He  inspire  me  with  words 
to  tell  you  of  your  loss  !     Your  boys " 

"  What  of  my  boys?"  exclaimed  Thorold,  springing  up  from 
his  chair  with  a  look  of  wild  horror  on  his  face,  "  they  were  inno. 
cent ;  there  was  no  blood-stain  on  their  pure  hands.     I  will  not 
hear  you,  I  will  not  believe  that  aught  has  befallen  them.     I  am 
laving !"  he  added,  suddenly  clasping  his  friend's  hands  tightly 
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within  his  own  ;  **  but  your  words  have  raised  a  terror  in  mj 
heart  that  far  surpasses  everything  I  have  ever  felt.  Yon  are  here 
to.night  to  tell  me  of  some  fatal  misehance  that  has  befallen  my 
noble  Piers  and  my  bright  haired  Hugh  ;  but  do  not  tell  me  they 
are  dead,  Robert — the  young  green  saplings  cut  down,  and  the 
withered,  barren  tree  left  standing !"  and  the  speaker  groaned  in 
bitter  despair. 

"  Pure  and  fresh,  they  were  fitter  than  such  as  us  to  be  snd. 
denly  called  from  this  world,"  said  Norris,  as  he  wrung  the  cold, 
nerveless  hands  of  his  friend  within  his  own.  ^*  Try,  Piers,  in  tbis 
hour  of  your  great  sorrow,  to  draw  strenorth  from  GKxi ;  for  human 
sympathy  and  comfort,  alas  !  must  seem,  I  know,  like  a  mockery. 
God  help  you  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  words,  *  The  L  »rd 
hath  given  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blet$sed  be  His  holy 
name." 

**But  I  cannot!  I  will  not!"  shouted  Thorold,  whilst  his 
whole  countenance  was  convulsed  with  grief  and  despair.  **  God  has 
burthened  me  beyoud  my  strength.  I  am  marked  oat  for  woe  and 
misfortune.  Thrice  accursed  be  the  day  when  I  set  foot  within  the 
doors  of  Brewood  Hall  again  !  And  the  climax  of  my  evil  fate,  is 
to  find  myself  suddenly  deprived  of  all  that  made  life  dear  to  me. 
Fool  that  I  was  I  My  fears  pointed  only  to  self.  My  guilty 
terror  revived,  and  when  I  looked  at  your  8orro¥?ful  face,  I  thought 
that  at  last  my  secret  had  been  discovered,  and  yonder  in  that 
dusky  corner,  the  gibbet  that  so  often  haunts  me.  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  the  shadow  and  to  rise  up  strong  and  palpable.*' 

As  Thorold  finished  speakiug,  he  fell  heavily  into  the  chair 
beside  him,  and  his  looked  white  and  rigid.  When  he  next  spoke 
his  words  were  broken  and  disjointed. 

**  I  have  no  strength  in  my  limbs,  Norris,  and  a  numbness  and 
faintness  seems  creeping  over  me.  How  did  all  this  happen! 
Where  are  they — \x\y  boys?*'  and  the  tears  rolled  down  the 
lia^^^ard  cheeks  of  the  sorrow -striken  man. 

With  all  the  lofing  sympathy  and  tender  words  he  could  call  lo 
his  aid,  Norris  told  his  sad  tale,  struck  with  a  groit  fear  for 
Thorold  as  he  watched  him  ;  for  the  incoherency  of  his  previous 
words,  and  the  vague  terrors  he  hinted  at,  made  him  suspect  that 
reason  was  tottering  under  the  blow. 

*'  Childless  !**  muttered  Thorold,  in  a  low  tone,  and  shivering  as 
though  in. an  ague-fit.  *'He  has  had  his  revenge  at  last.  If  be 
could  have  looked  up  from  his  snowy  shroud,  he  would  not  hive 
asked  for  a  better.  All  these  years,  Norris,  waking  and  sleeping, 
his  finger  has  pointed  at  me,  and  he  has  stood  often  before  me, 
gibing  and  gibbering,  as  be  did  on  that  fatal  day  when  he  provoked 
me  to  slay  him ;  but  he  did  not  show,  with  all  his  grisly  panto- 
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mime,  from  wfaeooe  the  blow  was  to  come  that  should  strike  me 
down  ;  he  did  not  point  to  ray  boys — only  to  the  gibbet ! " 

He  remained  for  a  few  moment*^  silent,  and  then  Norris  caught 
the  words,  '*  Poor  Teresa!*'  A  moment  after,  raising  himself,  as 
though  by  a  great  eflFort,  he  said,  as  he  seized  his  friend's  arm — 

"  Norris,  I  feel  I  am  struck  for  death — \  have  no  life  in  my 
lower  limbs;  but  J  cannot  die  in  peace  without  seeing  Teresa  Ayle- 
worth.  Promise  me  that  you  will  send  for  her.  She  will  come,  I 
know,  and  she  will  make  clear  to  me  what  is  dark  at  present.  My 
death  will  unite  us  at  last." 

In  faltering,  broken  tones,  Norris  gave  the  required  promise ; 
but  all  through  the  long  hours  of  that  wearj  night,  whilst  he 
watched  by  his  iriend^s  bedside,  for  Thorold  had  been  struck  by 
paralysis,  he  heani  him  murmur,  at  intervals,  **  Poor  Teresa,  poor 
Teresa !" 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

TERESA'S  SECRET. 

At  all  times  and  seasons,  the  Shap  Fells  presents  to  the  eye  a 
t>leak  and  uninviting  prospect.  This  is  the  case  even  in  summer^ 
^hen  the  sun  gilding  their  barren  sides,  purple  with  the  bloom  of 
^he  fragrant  heather,  lends  a  touch  of  life  and  beauty  to  their 
barrenness  and  desolation ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  and 
streamlets  are  ice-bound,  the  ground  covered  with  snow-drifts,  and 
*  leaden  sky  lowering  o^er  the  dreary  solitude,  nothing  can  well 
Surpass  the  gloom  of  the  landscape. 

On  a  bleak  February  day  a  post-chaise  which  had  achieved 
^boat  half  the  distance  from  the  village  of  Sliap  to  Kendal,  was 
brought,  at  length,  ia*8pite  of  its  three  horses,  to  a  standstill ;  for 
*t  this  point  of  the  rojid  the  snow,  which  ha^l  fallen  he*ivily  the 
whole  of  the  previous  night,  had  formed  a  barrier  which  seemed  to 
check  all  further  progress. 

The  two  postilions  dismounted,  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
emerged  from  the  interior  of  the  chaise,  after  a  short  discussion 
with  them,  despatched  one  to  a  solitary  cottage,  at  a  little  distance, 
to  procure  assistance  to  aid  in  the  laborious  task  of  cutting  a  path 
through  the  snow-drift. 

Inside  the  chaise,  with  pale,  anxious  face,  sits  Teresa  Ayle- 
worth.  Every  moment  of  delay  seems  like  an  age,  since  the  hour 
when  Okey  brought  to  her,  at  Newhaven,  the  tidings  of  Mr. 
Thorold's  dangerous  illness,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  see  her. 

She  would  have  travelled  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  had  not 
Okey  pointed  out  to  her,  that  did  she  not  consult  her  strength  a 
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little,  she  might  break  down,   and  never  reach  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

But,  with  feverish  impatience,  she  counted  the  lapse  of  every 
minute,  and  watched  the  waning  light  of  the  short  winter  after- 
noon. 

Sad  and  painful  images  filled  her  mind,  and  the  bleak,  savage 
nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery  oppressed  her  with  a  still  greater 
sense  of  gloom  and  desolation. 

Heavy  grey  clouds,  just  coloured  with  a  yellowish  line,  were 
piled  up  in  the  sky  in  strange,  fantastic  shapes. 

On  either  side,  the  road,  which  wound  at  this  point  through  a  ^p 
valley,  rose  up  hills,  almost  mountainous  in  their  height,  but  ^^^-\ 
rugged  and  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  breaking  their  barren^^-^^p 
uniformity.  Here  and  there  the  snow,  whirled  away  by  the  northc^^^J 
wind  that  swept  over  the  Fells,  left  dark  patches  of  stone ;  but  io 


other  places,  where  the  drifts  lay  deep,  the  naked  rock  lost  its  Mn-^mum 
sightly,  rugged  appearance  as  it  lay  entombed  beneath  that  dens^.^  s 
white  shroud. 

Over  this  dreary,  melancholy  tract,  sweeping  through  the  opeoMzv  4d 
ings  in  the  hills,  the  wind  came  in  wild,  fierce  gusts,  dying  awa^.^E^a; 
in  the  distance,  till  it  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Teresa  like  the  wail  ac^»  o 
a  departing  spirit 

Beyond  the  dusky  forms  of  Okey,  the  postilions,  and  a  oouplX^:?! 
of  labourers  from  the  cottage,  delving  away  in  the  snow,  ail  seeme^^^^  ^^ 
lifeless  and  inanimate.  The  stillness  of  death  appeared  to  linges^'Zep^ 
over  the  Fells  during  those  intervals  when  the  wind  had  die»«^=^-^ 
away  sobbing  and  moaning  amongst  the  hills.  The  waters  ot  tb  mjM^  ^^ 
beautiful  Trent,  winding  onwards  to  Kendal,  were  now  ice-bouncfc:^ -^^ 
and  lay,  a  frozen  track  over  the  boulder-stones,  amidst  which  the;^^=^®^ 
had  leapt  and  sparkled  in  the  bright  days  of  summer.  As  fo<:=3^oi 
Teresa,  she  appeared  like  a  breathing  statue,  obly  that  now  an»  tf=:^^ 
then  there  fell  from  her  white  lips  broken  prayers  and  earnes^^^s^^^ 
aspirations  for  that  man  whose  image  had  still  remained  graven  \lJ^  ^ 
her  heart  when  the  shrine  had  been  despoiled  and  ravaged. 

Once  again  they  were  on  their  way,  and  at  length,  with  a  long'^^s^' 
drawn  sigh  of  relief,  Teresa  saw,  glittering  like  stars  through  ths^  -^^ 
darkness  which  had  suddenly  fallen  on  the  snow-covered  hiUs,  th^crrse 
lights  in  the  town  of  Kendal,  laying,  in  picturesque  beauty,  at  th*^  — «& 
foot  of  a  mountain  as  lovely  in  all  its  surroundings  as  the  Sh^^  ^ 
Fells  were  grim  in  their  desolation. 
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THE  WRITINu  ON   THE  WALL, 

In  California's  garden,  on  wide  Sonoma  plain, 

Where  flowers  bloom  around,  as  if  dropped  there  by  the  rain. 

Stood  a  little  cabin,  in  the  leafy  shadows  hid, 

Where  all  day  long  the  woodpecker,  and  at  night  the  katy-did. 

Kept  the  woods  from  seeming  lonely,  by  their  lively  noise. 

And  the  manzanita  bashes  echoed  back  each  voice. 

Li  the  manzanita  bushes,^  where  the  red  contrasts  with  green. 
Dodge  and  dart  the  humming  birds  with  their  gold  and  ruby 

sheen, 
And  underneath  the  chapparel,  the  rabbits  hide  and  run, 
And  the  many-coloured  lizards  lie  basking  iu  the  sua. 
And  in  the  rich  madsona  trees,  where  the  darkest  shadows  fall, 
Sit  expectant  robins,  waiting  for  the  parents'  call. 

Inside  the  lonely  cabin,  on  a  little  wretched  bed 

Lay  a  dying  miner :  his  flushed  and  burning  head 

Tosbod  restlessly  about,  discontented  everywhere, 

Tet  beautiful  with  his  bright  and  floating  golden  hair  ; 

He  picked  with  restless  Angers  at  the  woollen  coverlet. 

As  if  searching  to  do  something  that  he  always  would  forget. 

**  Mother,  darling  mother,"  whispered  he  so  very  faint, 

You'd  have  thought  it  but  the  sighing  of  some  little  rustling 

plant; 
''  Mother,  darling  mother,  why  don't  you  come  to  me  ? 
Or  are  you  here,  and  is  it  then  so  dark  I  cannot  see  % 
Mother,  mother,  speak  to  me,  put  your  hand  in  mine } 
Then,  though  the  room  be  dark  to  me,  your  love  will  make  it 

shine. 

She  does  not  answer  me,  alas  I  and  does  not  see  this  tear. 

For  I  know  she'd  not  refuse  my  dying  hour  to  cheer  ; 

No,  she  is  in  the  old  homestead,  and  I  am  here  alone ; 

And  the  voice  that  I  once  loved  so  well,  I'll  never  hear  its  tone. 

Mother,  tell  me,  is  it  true  1  am  I  ill?  and  must  I  die ? 

And  in  this  little  cabin  till  the  last  alone  must  lie? 

"Then,  who  will  close  my  eyes  for  mel  who  will  breath  a 

prayer  1 
Aid  who  will  tell  my  mother,  and  will  my  mother  carel 


I  do  Dot  care  so  much  for  tbat,  1  am  not  afraid  to  d 
But  who  will  take  to  you,  mother,  my  last  and  long 

It's  growing  very  cold,  mother,  and  no  one  comes  tc 
I  wish  that  I  written,  but  it*s  too  dark  now  to  see. 
I  will  try  to  find  my  pencil'*— he  sought  and  found 
And  with  a  hand  that  trembled,  a  hand  claw-like  ao 
He  traced,  with  dreadful  eflfort,  on  the  wall — *'  I  di 
Won't  some  one  write  to  mother,  and  send  her  my  ] 


It  was  morning  in  Sonoma,  the  birds  in  millions  thr 
And  chanted  to  their  Maker  their  loud,  harmonious 
The  crickets  chirped   right  merrily,  the  sun  shone 

clear. 
And  nothing  showed  in  Nature  that  a  man  was  dea 
At  noon  one  of  his  miner  friends  made  a  rough  min 
And  found  the  silent  cabin,  and  the  writing  on  the 
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ALGERNON   DARCY, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thbee  days  after  the  event  related  in  the  last  cliapter,  tbe  inspector 
^^Ued  on  Darcy.  He  began  to  talk  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  the 
piece  which  was  then  being  enacted.  He  had  b'.'cn  there  the  night 
*^fore,  and  had  admired  it  highly.  **  This  is  the  plot,'*  said  he  : — 
Sir  John  Valdemar,  an  Englishman  about  the  tenth  century, 
^ent  to  Italy  to  make  the  grand  tour,  and  in  Apulia  lie  became 

coxinected  with  the  Conde  Aquapendente *' 

Darcy  interrupted  him — *'  I  shall  gu  to  the  Fran9ai8  to-night, 
^lid  see  the  play  ;  so  don't  tell  me  the  plot.  Rather  tell  me  how 
your  own  little  drama  has  progressed.  How  is  our  friend  Eugene? 
^i^d  has  he  given  you  the  information  you  asked  ?  Has  he  told  you 
^here  his  brother  isT' 

"  That  was  what  I  was  coming  to." 

** Indeed;  rather,  I  think,  in  a  round  -about  way.  Is  it 
^ecessary  you  should  go  over  the  five  acts  of  Scribe  or  Jules 
Simon?" 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  inspector. 
*'The  Conde  Aquapendente — I  pray  you,  recollect  the  names — 
W  a  son,  Osric,  a   brother,  Father   Benedict,  and   a  daughter, 
Alicia." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Darcy  impatiently. 

**Sir  John  Valdemar,"  continued  the  inspector,  heedless  of  the 
interruption,  "  falls  in  love  with  Alicia.  The  Conde  won't  allow 
the  marriage.  There  is  a  scene — a  quarrel — the  pit  are  iu  tears. 
Sir  John  goes  to  the  Crusades,  with  your  Richard  Lion  Heart — or 
Joan  of  Arc — no  matter  which.  Alicia  marries  Baron  Furioso. 
But  the  Baron  dies  in  childbirth— I  mean,  he  dies  leaving  his 
widow  and  a  child.  Sir  John  is  not  killed  by  the  Turks,  but 
June. — ^VOL.  VII.,  NO.  XLi.  t  t 


"I  see,"  said  Darcy,  "you  are  fond  of  tonne 
with  your  cursed  play." 

"  After  Sir  John's  marriage  to  the  Lady  Alici 

with  her  to  England,  and  was  President  of  the  Boan 

Richard's  First  Parliament.    For  several  years  he  live 

his  wife,  but  there  was  a  curse  on  Sir  John.     H; 

fatber  had  murdered  a  Druid,  and  the  consequeno 

become  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  vnth  some  reason,  fc 

her  in  the  arms  of  Petro  Rienzi.     He  did  not  kill 

divorced  his  wife  before  Sir  Cresswell  Cress  well,  an 

away  from  England,  back  to  the  Holy  Land.     Mea 

had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  no  o 

young  Count  Aquapendente,  and  his  uncle  the  Pi 

no  property,  Apulia,  as  I  said,  being  swallowed  u 

quake,  the   young  Count  had  gone  to  London  un< 

name — John  Smith,   or  something  like  that.     L 

another  name  and   a  title,    and   appeared   in  qu 

character.     Sir  John  comes  back  a  second  time  froi 

meets  Petro  Rienzi,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Qui 

herd,  murders  him  and  throws  him  into  the  moat  c 

vanishes.     Some  one  else  is  suspected  of  the  murde 

getfi  ofif.     This  is  one  of  the  most  telling  scenes  in 

would  have  interested  you  much — '  Verdict,  not  gu 

party  goes   to    the   Crusades,   meets   Sir  John 

Father  Benedict ;  something  is  discovered.     Very  1 

murders  somebody,  and,  I  suppose,  after  all,  the  stor 

well." 
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junior,  and  Father  Benedict,  and  if  you  recollect  the  story,  so  much 
the  better." 

'*  Are  you  mad  or  drunk'?"  said  Darcy,  abruptly. 
"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     I  never  was  in  more  complete 
possession  of  my  faculties  than  I  am  at  the  present.     Tou  recollect 
the  names  1" 

"Well,"  said  Darcy,  laughing,  spite  his  annoyance,  "I  do; 
what  then  ?" 

"Repeat,  then,  Sir  John  Valdemar,   Qurth,    the  swineherd, 
Alicia,  Count  Aquapendente,  Father  Benedict." 
"  Quite  right !  and  now  for  Eugene  Bazas." 
*'He  says  that  his  brother  is  at  present  in  Venice,  as  custodier 
of  the  Pallazzo  Nerini,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  go  and 
see  him." 

**That  /  should  go?"  said  Darcy;  "what  can  I  learn  from 
him." 

"You  will  learn  the  truth  from  him,"  said  the  inspector,  "if 
jou  give  him  this  letter  from  his  brother,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  him  this  from  me,  which  you  will  observe  is  a  request  to  the 
Austrian  police  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  here.  You  had  better 
start  to-morrow  morning ;  and  you  are  sure  you  recollect  the  names 
of  the  dramatis personcB  of  Scribe's  drama  at  the  Fran9ais  ?" 

"  This  is  not  fair,"  said  Darcy.*  'I  am  not  a  child,  and  there  is 
IK)  use  for  all  this  mystery  and,  permit  me  to  say,  tomfoolery. 
Tell  me  plainly  what  the  connection  is  between  the  idiotic  story 
JOU  have  told  me  and  my  mission ;  for  I  see  there  is  some  connec- 
tion, as  I  don't  look  upon  you  as  a  fool." 

"I  am  inspector  in  the  first  order  of  the  French  police," 
said  Goudot,  smiling.  **I  will  tell  you,  so  far,  the  connection 
between  the  story  I  have  told  you  and  your  mission." 

''The  police  in  Venice  have    an    ugly  practice    of  opening 

and  so,  entre-noua,   has   my   chief  here.     Now,    I  wish 

to   keep    to     myself    the    entire    credit    of    the    discovery    I 

think    I     have    made     in    your   case,    and    as     I   will    have 

frequent  occasion  to  communicate  with  you^  I  mean  to  use  the 

names  we  have  learned  by  heart.     You   will  find    them  fit  in 

remarkably  well   with   the    persons   you  will   have   to  come  in 

contact  with  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries  ;  and,  to  begin,  Qurth 

is  Leon    Bazas.      You   will  have    no  difficulty    in    recognising 

the  other  personages ;  and  if  you  had  paid  attention  to  my  very 

elegant  precis  of  the  incidents  of  the  drama,  you  would  find  that 

it  would  afford  a  clue  to   the  discovery  you   will  assist  me  in 

verifying. 

**  1  should  like  you  to  be  more  explicit,"  said  Darcy ; ''  what  is 
ills  disooveiry  r\ 
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'*That,"  said  Goudot,  **IdecliDe  to  tell,  because  as  yet  it 
is  only  a  theory.  If  corroborated,  as  I  think  it  will  be  by  your 
inquiries,  you  wall  be  one  of  the  first  who  will  know  it ;  and  I  will, 
write  you  frequently  so  as  to  keep  you  on  the  proper  track  in  the  course 
of  your  investigations.  Moreover,  I  have  selected  two  of  the  forc^ 
who  will  act  as  your  servants,  and  whom  you  will  find  exceedingly 
useful  and  obliging.     They  will  go  with  you." 

**  Darcy  determined  to  start  the  next  morning.  He  was,  however 
delayed  by  a  letter  from  Brian,  regarding  his  property  in  Englan^i* 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  Brian's  letter,  oth^^ 
wise,  wa.s  mysterious.  It  was  evident  from  it  that  the  feeling  amo^^ 
the  public,  at  least  among  those  who  still  canvassed  the  case,  i^-^ 
becoming  more  adverse  to  Darcy  ;  and  the  theory  that  Sir  PhL\ii 
Warden  had  perjured  himself,  started  at  first  by  an  obscure  pag><)f 
had  been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  leading  journals,  and  treated  /o 
a  way  which  showed  that  that  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  was 
not  considered  improbable. 

Darcy  had  noticed  this  himself  in  the  few  English  papers  h 
looked  at  from  time  to  time,  but  in  reality  it  did  not  distress  him 
much.  The  first  unpleasantness  of  his  position  was  over,  and 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  there  was  a  certain  romance  in  bis 
position  which  had  its  attractions.  Moreover,  the  exclusively 
French  life  he  had  been  leading  suited  him  well,  and  was  unattended 
by  any  embarassments  from  his  equivocal  position.  He  felt  hurt, 
certainly^  at  Bella's  want  of  confidence ;  but  we  have  failed  to  coD' 
vey  a  just  idea  of  our  hero's  character,  if  it  is  not  apparent  that  a 
philosophical  indifference,  a  determination  not  to  aggravate  neces- 
sary unpleasantness  by  impatience  or  fretting,  was  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics.  I^ay,  having  once  satisfied  himself  that  the  mis- 
fortune had  happened  and  could  not  be  got  better — or,  as  be  phrased 
it,  once  he  saw  he  was  in  for  it — he  set  himself  industriously  ^ 
work  to  banish  the  disagreeable  subject  from  his  mind  altogether; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  had  he  been  sentenced  to  death  at  his  trial 
he  would  hardly  have  thought  on  the  subject  till  ten  minutes 
before  the  unpleasant  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  and  that,  had  be 
lived  in  the  good  old  times  when  the  condemned  criroiual  was  treated 
to  a  special  sermon  by  the  ordinary,  he  would  have  occupied  the 
time  of  its  delivery  in  an  unimpassiuned  mental  criticism  of  its  ments 
as  a  rhetorical  composition. 

Brian,  in  his  letter,  said  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Le^  had  ^ 
Edinburgh,  and  without  informing  him  or  anyone  else  where  th^ 
had  gone  to.  "Indeed,"  wrote  Brian,  "I  am  no  long^  kpi 
adviser — I  am  no  longer  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Legh.  In  short,  we  have 
had  a  quarrel  with  which  you  were  connected.  I  cannot  bring  hff 
to  think  as  I  do  on  a  certain  subject.    There  is  no  quand,  bofravfft 
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Btween  me  and  her  daughter,  and  who,  on  the  same  subject,  I  find 
luch  more  reasonable.  Indeed,  she  is  one  of  my  converts  or  one 
'  yours.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  whither  they  have  gone,  but  as 
3t  unsuccessfully.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  should  fall  in 
ith  them  on  the  Continent." 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  April,  when  Darcy 
jft  Paris.  His  journey  was  uninterrupted  by  any  adventure,  and 
e  reached  Venice  in  two  days.  Havin^^  deposited  his  luggage  at 
n  hotel,  Darcy  took  a  gondola  to  the  Palace  Nerini,  which  he 
)on  reached.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  it  nor  Venice.  The 
alace  of  the  old  Nerini  family  was,  like  the  other  historical 
ouses  in  Venice,  used  in  its  lower  stories  for  a  warehouse,  in  which, 
lowever,  there  was  no  merchandise — the  upper  stories  were  let  for 
odgings;  but  at  this  time  only  a  fourth  of  the  spacious  rooms  it  con- 
ained  were  occupied.  Trade  in  Venice  had  not  been  flourishing 
ately — there  is  not  life  in  the  town.  The  old  society  has  left,  and 
Lhe  officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  well  aware  of  the  detestation  in 
which  they  are  held,  though  good  fellows  in  the  main,  and  more 
jentlemen,  in  the  English  sense,  than  the  officers  in  any  other 
Continental  army,  are  quite  aware  they  are  detested  by  the  native 
population,  and,  therefore,  are  not  so  frank  and  debonnaire  as  they 
otherwise  would  be. 

Darcy  inquired  for  the  Custodier  by  the  name  of  his  office,  and 
^ot  for  Leon  Bazas,  it  being  his  cue  not  to  know  anything  of  Leon 
Bazas  or  his  antecedents  He  was  shown  into  a  large  vaulted  room, 
H  which  some  choice  statues  and  a  few  pictures  of  Titian  yet 
"emained,  the  vestiges  of  a  collection  the  best  of  which  English 
Ooney  had  long  since  secured  to  a  country  where  works  of  art,  if 
lot  more  highly  appreciated,  are  more  highly  valued  than  in  their 
lative  homes.  He  had  not  to  wait  long  ere  Leon  Bazas,  or  at  least 
be  presumed  Leon  Bazas,  made  his  appearance. 

Physiognomy  is  by  no  means  a  certain  science.  It  is  said  that 
man's  life  writes  itself  in  his  face  ;  but  there  are  other  authors  at 
ork  on  the  same  sheet.  A  strong  digestion  keeps  the  cheeks 
lump,  and  does  not  allow  the  development  of  the  lines  of  the 
louth,  while  a  bad  digestion  ha*  the  contrary  effect.  Moreover, 
Biture  gives  a  man  an  ugly  face  at  his  birth,  and  the  features 
3velop  the  original  type  as  the  child  grows  tx)  the  man.  So  that 
le  commonest  thing  in  the  world  is  ap  amiable,  prepossessing  face 
a  a  man  of  the  most  brutal  selfishness  and  good  humour — a  fine 
ittling  fellow,  incapable  of  friendship,  incapable  of  anirer,  and  of 
;rong  animal  spirits.  Such  a  boii  r/argon  will  sacrifice  you  with  a 
nile ;  do  a  calculated  baseness  with  great  ^elf-appr(>val,  and  will  tell 
le  truth  when  it  suits  him.  Another  exceedingly  couimon  pheno- 
lenoiiyis  a  man  with  pinched  features,a  mouth  which  never  shows  his 
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teeth,  lips  tightly  drawn  down,  hard  eyes,  melancholy,  reserved^ 
austere  manners,  and  a  most  bilious  constitution ;  and  yet  when  yoc: 
know  this  disagreeable-looking  fellow,  you  will  find  him  the  ver*- 
pink  of  honour  and  generosity, — a  man  who,  with  a  ^im  counter:^ 
ance  will  exercise  a  self-denial,  a  patience  in  suffering,  and     - 
wrong  a  generosity  of  forgetfulness  and  liberality,  which,  tak  , 
together,  will  make  a  character,  in  point  of  Christianity,  wortk^ 
million  of  hail-fellows  well.met.      In  one's  own  experience,  a^^^ 
of  the  fairer  sex,  who  has  not  found  ladies  who  did  not  deserve  tb^ 
adjective  which  our  politeness  pressages  ?  who  were  not  fair  at  a//, 
but  positively  plain,  nay,  decidedly  ugly,  and  yet  very  angeL  m 
every  amiable  feeling,  and  thoroughbred  ladies  in  every  thou»,^Iit 
and  action  of  their  lives  ?     And  oh,  ye  beauties  !  how  many  of jou 
with  your  dove-like  eyes,  your  pencilled  eyebr  .»ws,  your  mouth,  so 
sweetly  wreathed  in  smiles,  your  supple,  elegant  figures,  are  abso- 
lute fools,    and  often   semewhat  worse,  hard,    unfeeling,  selfish, 
and  vulgar. 

And  all  this,  by  way  of  preface  to  Mr.  Leon  Bazas,  whom  we 
will  now  describe.  Six  feet  two  in  his  stockin-s,  the  Cust-itliur  was 
the  tallest  Frenchman  not  exhibited  as  a  giant.  His  figure  was 
elegant,  implying  both  strength  and  activity.  Rich  black  hair, 
curled  naturally  on  a  finely. shaped  head,  whicli  if,  perhaps,  s nailer 
than  corresponded  to  the  height  of  the  man,  would,  nevertherless, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  phrenologist,  brother  humbug  to  the 
physiogomist,  as  indicative  of  more  than  average  mental  po'.ver, 
— a  conclusion  corroborated  by  a  pair  of  black,  knowing, 
piercing  eyes  shaded  by  eyebrows  which  would  have  been 
the  envy  of  many  gentlemen  fired  with  the  noble  ambiuon  of 
being  a  ladies'  man.  Such  an  ambition  the  full,  i^ilky  luoustache 
and  curled  beard  would  have  assisted,  and  which  the  clear,  but 
dark-brown  complexion  would  have  ensured  of  success.  Nor  were 
the  gentleman's  manners  out  of  keeping ;  how  these  courtly  manners 
had  been  acquired  was  a  difficulty,  for  much  of  Leou  Bazas' 
early  youth  h;id  been  spent  in  the  hulks. 

Darcy  felt  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  imposing  appear.ince,  ^ 
grave,  polished  manners  of  the  Custodier.  Was  there  no  misiakel 
Could  this  be  Qoudot's  mauvais  8ujet  ?  If  so,  certainly,  thougbt 
Darcy,  the  French  surpass  us  in  works  of  art,  and  in  nothing  mow 
than  the  quality  of  Ticket. of-leave,  or,  rather,  Ticket- withoat-leave, 
(men),  for  Leon  was  in  that  category  they  turn  out.  However, 
it  was  his  role  to  speak  to  Leon  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and 
accordingly  he  addressed  him  with  even  more  than  the  amoontof 
ceremony  he  would  have  used  to  a  man  in  his  position. 

*'You   are,  I  suppose/'  said  Darcy,   '*the  CoanVs  chaty 
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Leon  bowed. 

"I  am  desirous,"  said  Darcy,  "to  take  apartments  in  the 
>alaoe  :  are  there  any  disengaged  ?" 

'*Tes,  sir,"  said  the  Custodier,  in  good  English;  ''there  is 
lo  want  of  apartments  now :  allow  me  to  conduct  you  over  the 
>a]ace.     You  may  have  nearly  any  of  the  rooms  you  prefer." 

Darcy  was  not  long  in  fixing,  and  that  day,  having  removed  his 
iuggage  from  the  hotel,  he  was  installed  in  his  new  abode,  which 
be  took  in  the  cosmopolitan  name  of  Smith.  Next  day  he  asked 
the  Custodier  to  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  with  him,  and  the 
invitation  was  accepted. 

Darcy  received  Leon  Bazas  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  M. 
Bazas  acquitted  himself  creditably.  There  was  no  assumption  in  his 
manner ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  throughout,  a  tacit  admission 
of  social  superiority,  which,  however,  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  servile 
manner.  A  grave,  educated  schoolmaster  dining  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor  could  not  have  conducted  himself  with  greater  pro- 
priety. Darcy  keenly  scanned  the  countenance  of  his  guest ;  but 
except  an  occasional  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  a  grave  watchfulness, 
he  discerned  nothing  at  all  corroborative  of  the  character  the 
inspectoV  had  given  him.  Could  it  be  that,  after  all,  his  guest 
Was  another  man  ?     He  would  soon  make  the  discovery. 

"  Have  you  been  long,"  said  Darcy,  **  in  Venice  ?" 

"Only  two  years." 

"  I  thought  so !  I  presume,  from  your  manners,  you  have 
travelled  extensively?  The  Count  Nerini,  I  suppose,  has  been 
UiEngkndT" 

"Yes,  but  ]  was  not  with  him.  I,  however,  know  England. 
J  was  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Beaucham  for  some  years,  and  can 
'^peak  your  language  tolerably.  I  wish  I  was  back.  Venice  is  not 
^  town  for  a  man  with  any  energy,  or  who  requires  amusement 
^nd  society.  Not  that  I  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  my 
Jifister.  The  Count  is  a  liberal  man :  but,  after  all,  this  is  Venice, 
(•nJ  I  am  a  Frenchman." 

"  Is  not  Lord  Beaucham's  place  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  V ' 
^id  Darcy.  '*  I  think  it  is  near  Elervesy,  belonging  to  Sir  Philip 
harden." 

This  was  a  guess  on  the  part  of  Darcy — a  random  shot.  A 
light  start  and  no  response  on  the  part  of  his  compauion  satisfied 
aim  he  had  hit  the  mark,  and  he  went  on — 

**  I  was  very  intimate  with  Sir  Philip  at  one  time.  He  was  a 
remarkable  man,  and  I  daresay,  from  your  residence  in  the  same 
county,  you  must  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him." 

*'I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said    Bazas.     **  I    recollect   no 
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Ruoh  name,  and  my  Lonl  Beaucham's  residence  was  not  in  Hamp. 
shire,  but  in ** 

The  fellow  hesitated.  Darcy  concluded  that,  so  far  as  Razas 
knew,  Lord  Beaucham  resided  nowhere.  He  went  on,  however, 
seeming  not  to  notice  his  hesitation — 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  :  I  have  frequently  met  lis 
lordship  at  Sir  Philip's  ;  but  perhaps  his  property  might  be  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  But  I  am  surprised  at  your  not 
having  heard  of  Sir  Philip.  He  was  a  man  of  mark  at  any  time, 
and  there  was  an  event  which  took  place  some  months  ago  in 
England  which  has  made  him  more  a  topic  of  conversation  than 
ever.     Do  you  ever  see  the  English  newspapers  T  * 

"  Never,"  said  Baz^is  ;  **  they  are  not  allowed  in  Venice." 

**  Oh,  then,  I  will  tell  you  the  story,"  andJDarcy  pr«->ceeded  to 
give  his  companion  the  outlines  of  the  Westminster  tragedy. 

**  At  the  trial  the  case,"  said  our  hero,  **  was  provel  dead 
against  Darcy,  and  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the 
verdict,  when  suddenly  Sir  Philip  Warden  steps  forwani,  aiKl 
tendered  the  evidence  of  himself  and  his  servant.  Their  testi'iiony 
was  allowed,  and  Sir  Philip  and  his  servant  swore  to  an  alibi. 
They  both  said  that  Darcy,  at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed, 
was  in  Sir  Philip's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Sir  Philip's 
servant  was  very  particular  in  his  evidence,  and  mentioned  sundrv 
circumstances  which  made  a  great  impression  on  the  jury ;  and, 
indeed,  if  Sir  Philip  and  his  servant  were  to  be  believed,  there  was 
no  doubt  Darcy  could  not  have  committed  the  murder.  Now,  Sir 
Philip  was  a  man  of  high  character  for  veracity,  and  of  great  social 
and  political  position  ;  and  he  was  believed,  and,  in  consequence, 
Darcy  was  acquitted. — But  you  are  not  taking  your  wine— a  glass 
of  champagne.     You  look  fatigued." 

Bazas  did  not  look  at  his  ease,  but  drank  his  wine  and  said 
nothing. 

**  Well,  then,"  continued  Darcy,  "  the  strange  part  of  the  story 
is  yet  to  come.  I  have  it  from  Darcy 's  own  counsel,  who  is  a 
friend  of  my  own,  that  not  one  word  of  this  testimony  was  true,  and 
this  lately  has  been  generally  admitted  in  England,  and  is  thought 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Sir  Philip,  who  left 
England  next  day.  I  suppose  by  this  time  a  warrant  has  been 
issued  to  arrest  him  and  his  servant ;  but  when  I  left  En<^land  no 
trace  liad  cast  up  of  either.  I  heard,  however,  in  Paris,  that  the 
servant  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  this  town. — Bless  me  " 
said  Darcy,  suddenly,  looking  Bazas  in  the  face,  **  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  you  look  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  The  wiue  must  be 
poisoned !" 
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Now,  it  so  happened  Bazas  was  not  in  the  least  pale  nor  discom- 
sed,  and  he  knew  it.  After  getting  over  the  first  surprise,  his 
rves  were  too  strong  to  allow  of  a  second  lapsus,  and,  in  point  of 
Jt,  before  Darcy  made  ^  the  observation,  he  was  as  cool  and 
ilected  as  Darcy  himself;  but  Darcy 's  abrupt  assertion  at  once 
stroyed  his  assurance,  and  for  a  moment  he  became  as  pale  as 
ircy  said  he  had  been. 

**  I  am  not  very  well,"  he  said  to  Darcy.  **You  will  allow 
5  to  retire  and  leave  you  to  your  repose.     I  have  to  apologise 

forgetting.     You  must  be  in  need  of  rest  after  your  journey." 

'*I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,"  said  Darcy.  "  Let  us  give  up 
2  wine  and  try  a  little  brandy-and- water — it  will  do  you  good." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Bazas ;  **  I  think  I  had  better  retire." 

**Stop  a  little  !"  said  Darcy,  rising,  and  stepping  betwixt  Bazas 
d  the  door;  **your  conversation  is  so  agreeable  that  I  really 
anot  hear  of  your  leaving  so  soon." 

A  sudden  change  came  over  Bazas*s  manner.  Darcy  noticed  his 
^  gleam,  and  saw  him  put  his  hand  to  his  bosom.  But  our 
ro  was  on  his  guard  ;  the  stilletto  was  hardly  in  the  bravo's  hand 
Tore  he  saw  pointing,to wards  him  a  pistol,  with  which  Darcy  had 
cen  care  to  furnish  himself. 

"Be  seated,"  said  our  hero,  still  in  a  t#ne  of  moqueur  polite- 
ss.     **  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  part  so  soon  ;  and,  pray,  put 

that  knife  of  yours,  or  it  may  make  ray  revolver  go  off!" 

Bazas  looked  round  the  room  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and 
med  to  meditate  a  sudden  spring ;  but  the  cool,  confident  smile 
aained  on  Darcy's  lip,  and  the  pistol  wa?  still  pointed  at  Bazas* 
id.     He  was  subdued,  and  sat  down  sullenly. 

Darcy  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  to  himself,  and  another  to 
zas,  and  having  drunk  his  own,  he  said  — **  You  must  have  been 
itaken  in  supposing  you  did  not  know  Sir  Philip  Warden.  Now, 
strikes  me  that  you  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  his 
?ant ;  for  I  was  at  the  trial,  and  his  face  was  not  unlike  yours, 

friend." 

"  I  think,"  said  Bazas,  respectfully,  *^  that  you  are  over- 
igued  with  your  journey.  Forgive  me  for  saying  it, — you  are  not 
y  coherent  in  your  ideas.  Allow  me  to  advise  that  you  call  in 
octor;  strangers  do  not  at  first  agree  with  Venice." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Darcy,  **  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired  nor 
igued,  Mons.  Leon  Bazas  !" 

The  Custodier  started.  He  saw  that  he  was  known  and  recog- 
ed,  and  that  his  game  was  up. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?"  said  he,  driven  to  despair.  **  1  see  you 
)w  who  I  am.  Let  us  come  to  plain-speaking  at  once.  Who 
7ou1" 
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"  Be  it  so,"  said  Darcy,  sternly.     **  I  am  not  disposed  atpresoi^^ 
to  give  you  the  information  you  ask.      SxifRce  it  that  I  have  a  leltcr 
from   the  Minister   of  Police  in  Paris,  which  will  be  paid  eveiy 
attention  to  by  the  police  in  Venice.     Whether,  or  not,  I  shall  ^m 
it  depends  on  your  frankness.      I  wish  to  know  where  Sir  Phi/ip 
Warden  is  at  present." 

**Sir  Philip  is  at  present  in  Venice.  I  will  fetch  him  to 
you." 

"  Not  so  fast :  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  immediately — not  for  a 
day  or  two.  There  is  still  some  information  I  must  get  fipom  yoa. 
Kay,*do  not  rise.  You  are  not  to  leave :  you  are  in  my  power.  My 
servants  have  orders  to  prevent  your  escape.  They  will  also  in  the 
meantime  take  your  part  as  custodier,  so  that  the  Count  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  neglect  of  his  interest.  It  will  be 
necessary  therefore  that  you  give  them  the  keys." 

Darcy  rung  the  bell,  the  two  servants  whom  Goudot  had  given 
him  answered  the  summons.  '*  M.  Bazas,"  said  Darcy,  "has 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  custodier  during 
our  stay  in  the  palace  ;  he  will  accompany  you,  and  give  you  the 
kojs.  You  will  arrange  where  M.  Bazas  is  to  sleep,  and  take  care 
he  wants  for  nothing." 

The  two  gensdarme  exchanged  intelligent  glances.  Bazas  did 
not  move. 

"Leon  Bazas,"  said  Darcy,  "you  asked  me  to  state  plai^J 
what  I  want.  I  see  there  is  no  use  keeping  up  the  farce ;  you  m^* 
give  my  servants  your  keys,  and  submit  to  their  control,  or  I  gi^®  i 
you  up  to  the  police.  It  is  much  the  same  to  me ;  but  the  private 
way  in  which,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  prefer  managing  the  afeii 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  French  police  is  more  convenient,  and  may 
be  more  agreeable  to  you.     I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow.*' 

Bazas  was  trapped,  a  blank  feeling  of  despair  and  apathy  came 
over  his  face ;  but,  without  more  a-do,  he  rose  and  prepared  to 
accompany  Darcy's  servant. 

**  There  is  a  letter  to  you,"  said  Darcy,  "from  your  brother;  yon 
may  read  it  at  your  leisure  ;  it  will  make  you  more  communicativei 
I  doubt  not,  to-morrow." 

Darcy  wished  calmly  to  reconsider  what  he  had  learned.  Clearly 
tills  witness.  Sir  Philip  Warden's  servant,  was  a  man  who  wouM 
stick  at  nothing.  That  was  his  character,  and  upon  that  cbaiacttf 
had  for  a  long  time  depeuded  his  living.  According  to  QoudoVs 
account,  he  had  committed  every  variety  of  crime,  and  Darcy  knew 
he  had  committed  perjury — could  it  be  that  Bazas  bad  alsoooQV* 
mitted  the  murder  ?  If  so,  what  connection  had  Sir  Philip  Warden 
with  it.  Darcy  hardly  put  the  question  before  he  withdrew  ii 
with  a  shudder,  and  yet  it  involuntarily  recurred.    Sir  Philip  oould 
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^e  had  do  conoection  with  the  murder ;  but  it  was  probable  he 
1  learned  the  truth  about  it — had  discovered  that  Bazas  had  been 
$  of  the  assassins,  but  having  insufiScient  evidence  to  convict  him^ 

I  forced  or  bribed  him  to  assist  in  saving  his  ward. 

Our  hero  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  not  very  satisfactory  theory 
skccount  for  the  facts,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  his 
vant  entered.  The  gendarme  Loiret  was  excessively  courteous 
d  deferential,  in  every  respect  a  model  servant.  Darcy  was 
lighted  nt  his  acquisition,  and  it  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
\  satisfaction  that  he  knew  that  the  servant  kept  a  minute  journal 

every  thing  the  master  said  and  did,  for  the  private  perusal  of 
)nsieur  Goudot.  Darcy  had  told  Loiret  that  he  knew  such  was 
5  practice,  and  he  did  not  object  to  it :  and  indeed,  he  would  have 
ach  pleasure,  subsequently,  in  perusing  the  journal,  should  bis 
ief  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity. 

"Monsieur/'  said  the  gendarme,  **  I  have  come  to  give  you  a 
ece  of  information.  The  Count  Nerini,  the  owner  of  the  palace, 
sides  in  it ;  we  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
and  the  new  arrangements  you  have  made  in  the  palace.  We 
ive  informed  him,  however,  that  Ids  custodier  has  gone  into  the 
mntry  for  a  short  time,  and  that  we  are  friends  of  his,  who  have 
preed  to  take  charge  of  the  palace  till  his  return.  This,  in  the 
eantime,  he  has  accepted  as  an  explanation ;  but  I  don't  think 
J  will  be  long  satisfied  with  it.  In  short,  you  must  so  far  let  the 
)unt  into  your  plans  as  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  subject- 
g  his  servant  to  some  restraint." 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  the  Count  ?"  said  Darcy. 

"  He  looks  his  rank,"  said  the  gensdarme ;  "  but  he  does  not  look 
B  nationalitr.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  guess,  I  should 
7  he  is  neither  French  nor  Italian,  the  former  of  which  he  spcriks 
cuRitely,  and  the  latter,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  without  knowin^r  it 
fself  fluently,  is  not  his  native  language — the  impression  of  my- 
If  and  my  coadjutor  is  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  no  more 
>unt  Nerini  than  you  are.     We  have  telegraphed  our  chief,  and 

II  doubtless  get  a  reply  which  will  explain  matters." 

And  he  was  right  in  his  anticipation,  for  that  evening,  Darcy 
.eived  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  following  terms : — *'  Gurth  is 
e  servant  of  Sir  John  Valdimer  ;  look  out  for  the  Lady  Alicia." 

The  next  morning  Darcy  had  Leon  Bazas  into  Ids  room.  He 
s  sullen  and  dogged,  and  refused  to  answer  any  question  put  to 
n. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Darcy,  after  vain  attempts  to  extract  any 
Bwer  to  his  que>tions  ;  **  since  I  have  taken  the  law  so  far  into  my 
n  hands,  I  will  take  a  few  more  liberties  ;  and,  as  we  are  in 
nic?,  I  may  be  inclined  to  pursue  the  methods  of  inquiry,  sug- 
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gested  by  the  genus  loci.  You  will  return  to  your  room,  and  ^ 
instructions  to  your  guardians  are  to  allow  you  to  pass  the  n>^ 
twenty-four  hours  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  water ;  if  5^^^ 
want  anything  to  eat,  you  must  be  prepared  to  answer  a  f^^^ 
questions." 

Leaving  this  regime  to  be  carried  into  effect,  Darcy  ordera/ 
his  gondola,  and  left  the  Palace  Nerini.  The  boatmen  by  his 
orders  rowed  to  the  Place  St.  Mark.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  tie 
day,  and  the  intense  heat  forced  Darcy  within  the  awning  of  his 
gondola.  He  wished  to  have  time  deliberately  to  consider  his 
position,  and,  drawing  the  curtains,  he  lighted  his  cigar. 

Soon,  however,  his  thoughts  became  confused ;  his  cigar 
dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  he  was  just  disposing  himself  to 
slumber,  when  his  gondola  rubbed  against  another  going  in  4e 
opposite  direction. 

This  awakened  him,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  aside  the 
curtains  when  he  heard  a  woman's  voice  in  the  other  boat  say,  in 
English — 

"  I  know,  dear  uncle,  that  he  is  here  ;  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority.     I  have  traced  him  from  Paris." 

When  Darcy  opened  the  curtains  some  hundred  feet  inter- 
vened between  the  two  gondolas ;  but  he  discerned  in  the  mist 
which  the  hot  sun  drew  from  the  water,  the  indistinct  outline  of  * 
woman  and  a  priest,  engaged  apparently  in  anxious  conversatioa  ; 
but  he  could  make  no  further  discovery.  Could  the  oonversatioB 
he  had  heard  relate  to  himself?  and  who  were  the  speakers? 

That  night  there  was  a  masked  ball  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Mark, 
which  Darcy  attended,  more  with  the  view  of  getting  over  the  ti0i* 
till  he  deemed  the  discipline  to  which  Bazas  was  being  subjected 
had  its  effect,  than  with  any  expectation  of  amusement  'fhe^ 
were  the  ordioary  costumes  present ;  devils,  monks,  moving  stars, 
the  conventional  Englishman  and  Englishwoman,  and  suodiy 
masques  meant  to  insinuate  the  natural  scorn  and  dislike  of  the 
Venetians  towards  the  Germans,  though  it  required  considertU® 
finesse  to  appreciate  the  intention,  it  not  being  safe  directly  ^ 
lampoon  the  ruling  powers. 

J)arcy,  who  wore  a  suit  provided  for  him  by  the  foresij^t  A 
Goudot,  and  which,  whatever  character  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent- -and  that  Darcy  never  found  out — was,  at  least,  a  comply 
disguise,  met  with  and  reciprocated  the  usual  persiflage;  butbi^ 
mind  was  distraut,  and  he  did  not  enter  heartily  into  the  amuse' 
ment.  Moreover,  neither  his  Italian  nor  his  German  were  of  ^ 
kind  to  make  conversation  easy,  so  that  he  kept  himself  apart,  ao^ 
at  last  when  it  was  found  no  amusement  could  be  got  out  of  Unit 
he  was  let  alone. 
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He  passed  the  time  watching  the  different  groups  and  listening 
the  morsels  of  conversation  which  he  heard  as  he  passed  along. 
ben  so  occupied,  a  young  lady,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  Greek 
tume,  passed  him.  She  was  alone.  She  turned  and  cast  an 
^ressive  glance  upon  him,  and,  by  a  gesture  of  her  hand, 
3koned  him  to  follow. 

He  did  so,  and  she  conducted  him  to  a  recess  in  the  hall  at 
ne  distance  from  the  crowd,  and  which  a  heavy  pillar  cast  into 
ieep  shade. 

When  they  were  withdrawn  from  public  view,  the  lady  lifted 
r  mask,  and,  to  Darcy's  unspeakable  astonishment,  he  saw  Bella 
5gh  before  him. 

*'  Hush !  hush !"  said  she,  as  he  eagerly  stretched  out  his 
auds.  "  There  is  time  only  for  one  object.  Let  me  speak  without 
iterruption.  You  are  known  to  be  in  Venice.  My  mother  is 
jre,  and  is  using  her  utmost  efforts  to  find  out  where  you  are.  I 
>eak  simply  to  warn  you.  Your  life  is  in  danger.  The  re- 
.tions  of  Count  Grenville  are  powerful  here  and  unscrupulous, 
bey  believe  you  guilty,  and  have  sworn  to  revenge  the  murder. 
J  mother  is  in  the  league,  alas !  alas !  If  it  be  as  she  says,  I 
LiiDot  blame  her,  and  ought  almost  to  blame  myself  for  speaking 
>  you.    But,  oh,  Darcy  !  say  once  more  you  are  not  guilty  !'* 

"Dearest  Bella,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are  ; 
3d,  moreover,  I  expect  soon  to  prove  it.** 

'*  Ah,  Darcy,  would  to  Go'J  you  could  !  You  cannot  conceive 
hat  a  relief  it  would  be  to  me.** 

**But,  Bella,'*  said  Darcy,  "  why  is  your  mother  so  inveterate 
^ainst  me  1  Tell  me  that,  dearest.  She  used  to  like  me,  and  I 
ever  thought  there  was  anything  but  mercy  in  her  nature.*' 

"  Ah,*'  replied  Bella,  "  it  is  quite  true  my  poor  mother  is  all 
Bart ;  but  she  is  an  Italian,  and,  Darcy,  I  will  tell  you  her  secret 
hich  has  changed  her  gentle  nature,  and  made  revenge  nearly  a 
flty.  The  Count  Grenville,  the  murdered  man,  was  her  own 
rother.  She  only  discovered  that  a  few  days  before  the  trial ;  for 
1  these  unhappy  times,  for  Italians,  her  brother  had  been  a 
ifugeo  under  different  names.  She  believes  you  were  his 
lurderer.  She  says  the  evidence  is  ^clear,  irrefragable  ;  but  yet 
be  sometimes  appears  to  doubt,  and  but  yesterday  said  to  me  tlxat 
LOthing  else  but  the  clearest  evidence  could  have  convinced  her 
hat  one  whom  she  considered  noble  and  generous  should  turn  out 
\  mercenary  assassin." 

*'  That  is  some  consolation,"  said  Darcy.  **  Could  you  tell  her 
fou  had  seen  me,  and  that  I  pledge  my  word  I  shall  clear  myself 
b  a  short  time,  and  find  out  the  true  murderers ;  that  I  am  on  the 
tiack?" 
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**  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  her,"  said  Bella  ;  ''but  it  would  be 
most  dangerous.  Her  uncle  is  here,  and  he  is  a  man  who  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  avenge  his  family.  If  she  mentioned  to  him  what  I 
told  you — and  she  would  feel  it  her  duty  to  do  so — it  would  only 
subject  me  to  persecution  to  tell  where  you  are,  and  then  my 
uncle,  though  a  priest,  is  a  nobleman  and  an  Italian,  and  revenge 
is  a  family  instinct." 

"  But,"  said  Darcy.  *'  you  don't  know  where  I  am  to  be  founi 
You  tell  me  they  know  I  am  in  Venice,  and  to  say  you  have  met 
me  here  gives  them  no  further  information  than  that  which  they 
already  possess,  for  I  shall  be  careful  in  leaving  this  place  to  avoid 
observation." 

**I  doubt  if  you  can.  Your  manner  and  your  disguise  have 
alike  attracted  attention,  and  if  it  were  known  that  you  are  the 
party  they  are  in  search  of,  an  inquiry  among  the  gondoliers  would 
quickly  lead  to  your  discovery.  We  must  bid  adieu ;  already  we 
have  talked  too  loug ;  we  may  attract  attention  if  we  linger  longer. 
Nay,  dearest  friend,"  she  added,  as  Darcy  retained  possession  of 
her  hand,  "  let  me  go  ;  we  will  meet  again,  I  am  assured,  under 
happier  auspices." 

"But,"  said  Darcy,  **can  we  not  meet  soon?  You  do  not 
know  how  lonely  and  isolated  I  feel,  or  you  would  know  how  dear 
to  me  this  inten-iew  has  been — how  I  will  long  for  another!'* 

'*I  will  be  at  St.  Mark's  next  Sunday.  Be  you  there  too. 
Your  disguise  will  do — I  do  not  think  any  one  but  I  could  have 
found  you  out.  If  I  can  get  an  opportunity,  I  shall  speak  to  yon ; 
but  do  not  spoak  to  me  till  I  address  you.     And  now  adieu.'' 

She  replaced  her  mask,  gently  drew  her  hand  from  Darcy,  and, 
leaving  him,  was  soon  lost  among  the  revellers. 

Darcy  remained  some  hours  longer,  vainly  expecting  to  see  her 
again ;  but  she  had  left  the  ball-room  almost  immediately  after 
bidding  him  farewell. 

•  Darcy  felt  his  spirits  lighter  as  he  was  rowed  back  to  the 
Nerino  Palace.  He  felt  sure  he  had  the  clue  in  his  hand  which 
would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  Westminster  murder.  He  was 
convinced  Leon  Bazas  was  concerned  in  it ;  but  he  was  at  a  lobS  to 
discover  how  that  gentleman's  natural  reluctance  to  criminate 
himself  could  be  overcome.  Starvation  was,  no  doubt,  a  9Bf&^ 
ordeal,  but  as  well  starve  as  be  hanged ;  and,  so  far  as  Darcy  u^i 
without  that  inconvenient  cUnotiemerU  for  the  Custodier  he  ooaid 
not  get  that  complete  vindication  of  his  character  which  wn 


On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  his  servants  informed  him  that 
ibey  had  strictly  acted  up  to  his  orders,  but  recommended  thai  thi 
intenogatory  should  be  suspended  till  next  moniin^.    Thef  ih) 
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^ntioned  that  the  Count  Nerini  had  left  Venice  for  a  r'ay  or  two. 
that  the  necessity  of  an  explanation  with  him  was  postponed. 

That  evening  Darcy  despatched  a  letter  to  his  solicitor  in 
»ndon,  asking  whether  he  could  obtain  authority  to  offer  a  pardon 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Count  Orenville,  if  he  turned  Queen's 
idence  against  the  other. 

Next  morning  Bazas  was  agrain  brought  before  him. 

"Are  you  now  disposed,"  asked  Darcy,  '*to  be  more  com- 
unicative,  or  must  my  friends  resort  to  some  other  expedient  of 
le  French  police,  by  which  so  often  the  truth  is  elicited  ?  You 
low  what  these  are  yourself,  having  had  the  experience  of  being 
i  secret^  and  you  recognise  in  my  servants  two  of  the  French 
aUce." 

Bazas  turned  pale.     He   well  knew  what  it   was  to  be  at« 

It  is  considered  essential  in  French  criminal  justice  that  a  de. 
ailed  and  accurate  narrative  of  all  circumstances  of  a  crime  be 
rawn  up  in  the  Acte  d^ Accusation  and  when  the  materials  for 
his  narrative  are  wanting,  but  there  exists  little  doubt  of  the 
^ilt  of  the  party  accused,  he  is  placed  au  secret.  In  this  position 
le  is  visited  frequently  hy  the  agents  of  the  police,  and  subjected 
0  perpetual  interrogatories.  Facts  which  he  thought  unknown 
re  stated  or  implied,  and  he  is  asked  to  reconcile  them  with  state- 
ments he  has  made.  His  own  statemeuts,  from  time  to  time  care. 
ally  taken  down,  are  compared,  and  be  is  asked  to  explain  any 
iscrepancy  or  contradiction.  In  this  way  the  fabric  of  lies, 
y  which  a  criminal  nearly  always  attempts  to  support  himself,  is 
eaten  down,  and,  in  his  confusion  and  dismay,  he  is  often  induced 
)  confess.  If  not,  facts  are  gradually  eliminated  from  the  mass  of 
dsehood,  and  the  gaps  in  the  Jcte  d^  Accusation  filled  up.  If, 
i8tead  of  falsehood,  the  accused  has  recourse  to  sullenness  and 
lence,  another  method  is  resorted  to.  He  is  not  allowed  to  sleep, 
od  is  subjected,  even  though  he  does  not  answer,  to  repeated 
i.errogations.  If  this  method  threatens  to  become  tedious, 
arvation  is  resorted  to,  and  at  last,  as  it  is  quite  clear  to  the 
reused  that  there  is  to  be  no  cessation  of  this  treatment,  he 
Dandons  silence,  and  either  makes  a  clean  breast  of  it,  or  else  tries 
le  fruitless  resort  of  falsehood.  Thus  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
ith  discipline  au  secret. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this  method  of  procedure,  like 
le  old  methods  of  torture,  from  which  in  reality  it  is  separated  by 
)  very  marked  difference,  may  occasionally  force  an  innocent  man 
>  confess  to  guiU ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  ancient 
cactioe  and  the  more  refined  modern  procedure,  that  formerly  the 
fftuie  was  commenced  at  once^  without  any  previous  investiga- 
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tion  into  the  guilt  of  the  party — at  least,  without  a  degree  of 
evidence  sufficient  to  produce  moral  conviction  on  an  unprejudiced 
man  ;  whereas  a  strong  probability  of  guilt,  and,  indeed,  evidence, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  collected,  to  a  degree  which  would  leave 
little  doubt  to  an  English  lawyer  of  a  conviction.  It  is,  after  all, 
only  a  piece  of  pedantry  in  French  jurisprudence. 

Now,  it  was  quite  true  that  Bazas  had  at  least  once  in  his  life 
been  in  the  secret  police  ;  so  that  he  knew  what  it  meant,  and  be 
was  convinced  that  he  was  at  present  as  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  French  police  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  Paris  prison ;  and  here 
he  was  utterly  helpless,  threatened  with  the  same  infliction  by 
agents  who  were  adepts  in  the  process,  and  it  did  not  lessen  \k 
terrors  that  his  capture  had  been  effected  in  the  irregular  anl 
mysterious  way  Darcy  had  resorted  to.  On  the  contrary,  he  con. 
eluded  that  he  would  not  have  adopted  so  bold  a  procedure  had  he 
not  had  the  countenance  of  the  Venetian  police. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  Bazas'  mind  as  Darcy  sat  cooilj 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  saw  do 
chance  of  escape,  no  hope  of  mercy,  on  the  cool,  placid  £ace  of  his 
judge  and  accuser  ;  but  he  had  yet  a  card  to  play. 

'*  If  I  tell  you  all  I  know,"  said  he,  **  will  you  promise  to  allow 
me  to  escape  V 

**  I  make  no  such  promise,"  replied  Darcy. 
**  And  yet,"  said  Bazas,  *'  I  can  tell  you  what  will  clear  your 
name  of  every  stain.  Yes,  I  know  who  you  are  ;  you  are  Algernon 
Darcy,  suspected  murderer  of  Count  Grenville.  If  I  do  not  speak, 
you  remain  under  that  suspicion ;  but  I  can  clear  you.  I  can 
restore  you  to  the  good  opinions  of  society  ;  to  all  your  enjoyments 
and  pleasures.  I  ask  you  only  for  life  ;  I  ask  you  to  let  me  escape," 
he  added.  "  If  you  knew  what  I  suffer,  you  would  not  refuse  this 
boon  ;  you  would  grant  it  as  a  punishment ;  all  I  ask  is  misery  and 
life." 

There  was  a  real  pathos  in  his  accents  which  convinced  Darcj 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  Darcy  hesitated  ;  there  was  name, 
comfort,  happiness  offered  to  him,  and  only  the  condition  of  allow- 
ing a  miscreant  to  prolong  a  painful  existence  for  a  year  or  two; 
but  he  remained  firm  until  the  answer  from  England.  He  could 
give  no  promise. 

He  refused,  but  mentioned  to  Bazas,  the  application  he  had 
made  to  England  and  a  green  colour  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
criminal — a  look  of  utter  despair  and  terror.  He  was  silent  fiv 
some  time.     At  last  he  said — 

'*  Let  me  alone  to-night ;  give  me  food,  and  to-morrow,  if  I  do 
not  tell  you  all  you  wish,  you  can  do  with  me  what  you  please.  I 
am  in  your  power." 
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Darcy  complied. 

Bazas  was  removed-  to  his  place  of  confinement,  and  given  as 
.much  as  be  could  eat. 

Next  morning  Darcy  left  his  bed,  after  a  sleepless  night,  to 
visit  Bazas  early. 

That  worthy  was  confined  in  one  of  the  ancient  dungeons 
of  the  palace,  under  the  level  of  the  canal,  capable  of  being 
lighted  only  artificially.  The  walls  were  unplastered^  and  the 
huge  stones  of  which  they  were  composed  gave  them  a  massive 
appearance,  which  impressed  on  the  prisoner  the  hopelessness  of 
escape.  The  floor,  too,  was  of  atone,  covered  with  the  dust  of  half 
a  century.  An  iron  bedstead,  a  chair,  a  table^  and  a  wash-stand 
constituted  tlie  furniture  there,  also  two  or  three  rusted  iron  rings, 
rivetted  into  the  solid  masonry,  from  which  depended  rusted 
chains,  which  indicated  that  additional  and  apparently  superfluous 
methods  of  restraint  had  been  sometimes  employed  in  this  gloomy 
chamber. 

Darcy  found  Bazas  still  in  the  same  subdued  frame  of  mind. 
His  two  guardians  had  complied  with  Darcy's  orders,  aod  given 
him  food ;  but  as  our  hero  had  neglected  to  state  that  other  re- 
strictions  used  with  respect  to  a  prisoner  au  secret  should  be  re- 
laxed, the  two  police  officers  had  thought,  it  their  duty  that  Bazas 
should  have  as  little  sleep  as  possible.  He  was  bloodshot  in  his 
eyes,  and  with  a  restless,  nervous  look  about  him,  showhig  that 
during  his  enforced  vigilance  his  thoughts  had  not  ran  on  pleasant 
subjects. 

Darcy  began  his  conversation  by  asking  if  he  had  now  made  up 
bis  mind  to  make  the  necessary  disclosures. 

'*  On  one  condition,  I  shall  do  so,**  said  he.  "  Yon  would  not 
promise  me  my  life  or  liberty  yesterday,  if  I  told  you  all.  But 
you  said  you  had  written  to  London  for  authority  to  admit  me  to 
the  privilege  of  Queen's  witness,  which,  I  suppose,  means  this, 
that  if  I  betray  my  confederate,  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  time. 
Well,  provided  you  get  authority  from  England,  do  you  promise, 
notwithstanding  the  confession  I  am  willing  to  make  to  you  at 
present,  to  let  me  have  the  advantage  of  being  Queen's  evi- 
dence?" 

**  You  may  safely  promise  that,"  whispered  Loiret. 

**  I  promise,"  said  Darcy. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Bazas,  "  I  shall  make  my  confession 
by  one  o'clock.  Meantime,  would  you  order  these  gentlemen  to 
allow  me  to  sleep  quietly  till  then,  for  I  require  to  be  refreshed  to 
tell  my  story  correctly." 

Darcy  looked  at  the  two  agenU  de  police. 

*'  We  did  not  consider  it  wise,  sir,  to  abandon  the  treatment 

u  u 
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au   secret,  except  to  the  extent  you  ordered,  especially  when  its 
effects  were  so  successful." 

Bazas  smiled  grimly. 

'^  I  promise  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  that  the  relaxation  I 
ask  will  not  alter  my  resolution,  which  is  to  tell  everj^thing,  trost. 
ing  to  the  promise  of  Mr.  Darcy." 

Darcy  gave  the  required  order,  and,   to  make  sure  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  alternative  persecution,  he 
told  his  two  servants  that  their  prisoner  was  to  be  let  absolatdj* 
alone.     They  were  only  to  take  care  he  should  not  escape. 

**  I  should  not  try,"  said  Bassas,  **  even  though  I  were  allowed. 
You  do  not  know  the  effects  of  treatment  au  secret.*^ 

One  of  the  effects  were  visible  enough,  for  in  a  minute  Baias 
was  sound  asleep. 

The  door  was  locked  and  he  was  left  to  his  slumber. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  interval  till  one  p.m.  should 
be  spent  by  Darcy  in  a  state  of  restless  anxiety  ;  but  we  have  failed 
to  portray  this  hero  properly  if  the  reader  should  think  he  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  such  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  he  got  over  the 
intervening  time  quietly  by  conning  over  an  Italian  novel  with 
the  occasional  use  of  a  dictionary.  He  lunched,  as  usual,  at 
noon,  and  by  one  p.m.  was  sitting  quietly  in  his  room  waiiing  the 
entrance  of  Bazas,  on  whose  confession  depended  everything  which 
man  holds  dear.  But  an  interruption  occurred,  which  for  a  time 
shook  even  Darcy's  equanimity.  There  was  a  sonorous  ring  at  the 
beU. 

Darcy  listened ;  he  heard  the  street  door  opened,  heard  the 
voices  of  several  people,  among  which  he  distinguished  that  d 
Loiret's,  steadily  asserting  that  his  master  was  not  at  home,  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter ;  but  as  they  did  enter,  and  Darcy 
heard  the  sound  of  several  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs,  it  was 
clear  the  new-comers  insisted  on  ascertaining  for  ihemselvoB  the 
truth  of  the  servant's  statement. 

Darcy  was  indignant.  Such  a  forcible  entry,  to  an  Enj^lishinaBt 
is  intolerable.  It  was,  therefore,  with  flashing  eyes  he  rose  from 
his  chair  as  the  intruders  entered. 

His  surprise  overpowered  his  indignation,  for  the  first  who 
entered  was  Mrs.  Legh,  accompanied  by  an  ecclesiastic^  and  by  fi^ 
of  the  Venetian  police. 

^'  There  is  your  prisoner,"  said  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  police, 
pointing  to  Darcy  ;  '^  secure  him  !'* 

But  the  arrest  did  not  seem  so  simple  a  proceeding.  Daicy*i 
servants,  accustomed  to  face  any  danger,  flew  to  his  side,  and  wh 
drew  firom  his  bosom  a  revolver  ;  Darcy  took  Loaret*8. 
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Look  ye,  gentlemen^! "  said  he  sternly,  '*  I  am  not  a  man  to 
leddled  with  with  impunity.     Advance  one  step  and  I  fire, 
lie  assailants  drew  back,  but  they  too  were  armed,  and  more 

one  death  would  have  followed  had  not  Mrs.  Legh  stepped 
een  them. 

^  Hr.  Darcy,"  said  she,  ''it  is  vain  for  you  to  resist.  The 
ler  of  Count  Grenville  must  be  avenged  by  his  countrymen, 
escaped  in  England,  but  you  must  stand  your  trial  here." 
Mrs.  Legh,"  said  Darcy,  "  God  knows,  if  the  trial  would  bring 
1  to  light,  I  should  myself  court  it,  but  I  doubt  the  result ; 
conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  I  shall  protect  myself  from 
rifck.  I  am  here  under  the  protection  of  the  English  Embassy, 
this  letter  will  probably  inform  the  leader  of  your  party  that  I 
also  under  the  protection  of  the  Police  of  Venice.  So  saying 
)y  handed  to  the  Sergeaot  of  Police  in  command  of  the  party 
dot's  letter. 
'It  is  quite  true,  madame,"  said  the  Austrian  functionary, 

carefully   perusing   the    latter.    *^  Monsieur   is   entitled   to 
protection;  we  cannot  arrest  him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  time^  which  at  last  was  broken  by 
priest. 

*  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  he,  "  I  am  uncle  to  Count  Grenville,  whom 
are  accused  of  having  murdered.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and 
ile  not  with  human  revenge.  Besides,  I  condemn  not 
^rd.  I  have  read  over  the  evidence  of  the  Eaglish  trial,  which 
must  yourself  admit  is  against  any  other  theory  than  that  you 
etrated  the  crime  ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt,  the  fact  now 
tained,  that  the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Warden,  to  which  you 
your  acquittal,  was  false  from  beginning  to  end  would  of  itself 
ji  it.     This,  1  say,  is  the  view  taken  generally  of  your  case. 

that  unhesitatingly  believed  in  by  my  niece,  and  it  was  the 
lusion  to  which  I  arrived  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  until 
hour  when  for  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you.  The  reason 
!h  miikes  me  now  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion 
:)thing  more  nor  less  than  your  expression  and  manners ;  so 
,  of  course,  I  cannot  urge  that  as  any  reason  to  induce  others 
Jter  their  own  mind  against  the  conclusion  of  reason.  I 
Id  like,  therefore,  to  hear  whether  you  have  anything  to  say 
ourself  which  I  have  not  yet  heard,  and  which  may  fortify 
fiEtvourable  opinion  I  am  at  present  induced  to  entertain." 
rhis  speech,  made  with  perfect  coolness,  was  to  Darcy's  own 
I. 

*  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  **  for  your  candour  and  for  the  favour- 
impression  you  are  disposed  to  entertain,   and  the  more  so 

use  it  i>  in  my  power  at  present,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  if  not 
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to  deepen  this  impression  into  conviction,  at  least  to  make  it  tec 
fleeting  than  you  tell  me  it  is  likely  to  be. — King  in,"  said  he  to 
bis  servants,  *'  Leon  Bazas." 

Nothing  was  said  till  that  worthy  entered  the  room,  add  then 
Darcy  desired  that  the  gensdarme  should  withdraw,  in  the  mean, 
time  keeping  guard  to  prevent  any  one  escaping  if  they  thoaght 
proper. 
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"Ofa,  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to 
Keep  his  name  company !" 

Merf^anl  cf  Venice, 

SiOTH !  Brown  I  Jones !  Bobinson ! — ^who  cares 

For  commoners  with  names  like  theirR  \ 

Or  seeks  to  make  acquaintance  with 

A  Robinson,  Jones,  Brown,  or  Smith  ? — 

But  clap  a  coronet  upon 

Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson, 

And  see  how  quickly  honoured  is 

Each  wmen  mudtitudinis/ 

In  Strangford,  Smith  obtained  renown  ; 

Kenmare  and  Sligo  brighten  Brown, 

Making  its  noble  number  four 

With  Lords  Kilmaine  and  Oranmore ; 

While  Ranelagh's  old  peerage  owns 

Its  kindred  in  untitled  Jones  ; 

And  Robinson's  redoubled  ray 

Shines  forth  in  Ripon  and  De  Gray. 

Smith,  Brown,  Jones^  Robinson,  behold 
Your  names  by  Bernard  Burke  enrolled ! 
And  all  our  nobles  numbered  with 
Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  Smith ! 

Edmund  Lxhthaul  Swiitb. 
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SoPHU  Karkham  had  not  quite  recovered  the  good  looks  of  which 
she  used  to  be  so  proud,  and  was,  if  anything,  rather  etnbonpoirU ; 
but  her  late  residence  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  had  greatly 
improved  her  appcfarance.  She  had  large  black  eyes,  her  cheeks 
were  somewhat  of  a  brunette's,  her  hair  was  glossy  black,  and  her 
features  regular.  She  was  above  the  middle  height  and  her  appear, 
ince  dignified ;  but  she  was  of  that  class,  so  numerous  in  India 
uid  elsewhere,  also  to  be  found, — women  who  cannot  live  without 
ome  sort  of  excitement.  When  the  poet  who  was  himself  a  cynic, 
ttid  whose  life  was  a  long  disease,  said  of  the  sex  that  "every 
^oman  was  at  heart  a  rake,"  he  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth ; 
^  he  known  the  ladies  who  are  the  staple  examples  of  Indian  life, 
^i*  spoken  of  the  women  who  form  the  generality  of  society  in 
^lonial  settlements,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  his  censure, 
bough,  happily  many  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  shew 
•xoeptions  to  it.  Eliza  confided  to  her  firiend  parts  of  her  little 
Ustory,  and  Sophia  found  her  thoughts  turning  to  a  new  theme,  and 
hey  went  over  the  subject  again  and  again. 

The  third  day  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Markham  was  not  sorry 
^  hear  from  the  agent  the  news  that  he  had  selected  a  ship,  and 
^at  he  thought  it  desirable  she  should  visit  it. 

"  It  will  be,"  said  she  to  Eliza,  *'  such  fun  going  over  it ;  we  can 
ike  a  l)oat  to  the  docks,  and  then  return  by  the  City ;  and  as  the 
5ent  tel!s  me  the  hour  when  the  captain  is  to  be  on  board,  we  can 
iroe  ourselves  so  as  to  be  there  and  see  all  the  arrangements. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  they  both  decided  upon  going  by 
Ije  river.  On  the  sail  down,  Mrs.  Markham  showed  Eliza  the 
ifferent  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  and  they  soon  reached 
he  wharf  where  they  were  to  land,  at  which  place  the  agent  was 
?adj  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  dock,  where  the 
essel  was  lying.  They  went  along  with  this  cicerone,  and  walking 
Q  board  from  the  dock,  were  introduced  by  him  to  the  captain. 
[rs.  Markham  saw  her  cabin  and  approved  of  it,  and  it  was  told 
vr  that  the  vessel  would  sail  in  about  a  fortnight ;  but  that  she  need 
it  go  on  board  until  they  reached  Portsmouth.  As  everything 
le  saw  met  her  approbation,  she  said  that  she  would  engage  the 
ibin.  They  walked  over  every  part,  went  through  the  cuddy,  the 
fferent  decks,  and  Mrs.  Markham  explained  all  to  Eliza.     After 
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they  had  hod  their  curiosity  satisfied  to  the  full,  they  proceeded, 
under  the  agent's  guidance,  to  a  stand,  where  they  got  a  cab  aod 
drove  back  to  the  west  end.  On  their  way  back  Sophia  kept  telling 
Eliza  all  the  details  about  sea  voyages,  and  both  during  this  drive, 
and  all  the  other's  which  they  took  together  in  town,  they  con- 
versed constantly  together,  and  never  tired  of  each  other*s  society. 
The  feeling  of  friendship  between  them  seemed  to  become  cemented 
day  by  day.  Eliza  said  that  evening  after  dinner,  that  she  felt  a 
sense  of  trust  in  Sophia,  and  were  it  not  for  that  she  never  would 
have  had  courage  to  venture  upon  such  a  thing  as  making  a  voyajie 
to  India,  though,  indeed,  she  added  "  I  have  had  numerous  letter* 
from  a  person  there,  who  is  most  anxious  that  I  should  go  out." 
Seeing  Mrs.  Markham's  curiosity  roused,  she  said,  '*My  mother  is 
exceedingly  anxious  that  I  should  be  married  to  this  youDg  nian, 
who  is  rich  enough,  and  you  must  know  that  I  have  already  once 
refused  him  ;  but  he  knowing  my  mother's  wishes  is  incessant  in 
his  solicitations  that  I  should  think  better  of  it.  In  fact,  I  ►uppose 
he  is  really  most  anxious.  Now  I,  to  tell  you  the  trutli,  candidly 
do  not  like  him  enough  to  accept  liim  as  a  husband." 

**  Then,"  said  Sophir^,  "  is  there  another  more  favours!  rival  in 
the  case  ?  or  is  it  only  from  a  bashful  reluctance  to  this  man,  or  a 
dislike  to  him,  that  you  refuse  his  offer  ?  Who  is  the  man  that 
has  made  you  so  many  offers  \  and  what  is  his  occupation  out 
there?" 

Eliza  said,  "  He  is  a  civilian — a  judge." 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Markham,  **is  a  very  high  office,  and  he 
must  have  an  excellent  salary  ;  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  say  any- 
thing about  it,  unless  I  knew  all  the  circumstances." 

"Then,  I  do  not  fancy  him,"  said  Eliza,  "and  I  really  think 
that  I  would  prefer  poverty  with  one  I  loved  to  immense  riches  with 
this  man." 

"  But  who  is  the  more  favoured  being?"  said  Sophia.  "Does 
he  also  reside  in  India  ?" 

**  Well,"  said  Eliza,  "  as  I  have  gone  so  far,  and  as  you  have 
shown  me  such  proofs  of  your  undoubted  friendship,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  man  of  my  heart  is,  I  believe,  in  India  ;  but  I  never  hear 
from  him  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  so  hopeless,  indeed,  so  va^ue  to 
think  of  him  even,  that  I  scarcely  like  to  do  so.  He  is  a  young 
E.  I.  officer,  and  I  have  known  him  from  the  time  I  was  a  child. 
Before  he  went  away  he  told  me  that  he  would  never  cease  to  think 
of  me,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune,  or  whatever  clian«;es  might 
pass  over  him.  My  mother  does  not  approve  of  my  thinking  d  hiffl> 
and  urges  me  to  accept  the  rich  civilian's  offer ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot  but  cherish  a  roooll^ 
tion  of  the  young  cadet    But  he  is  only  a  youth,  and  I  im  toU 
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t   there  is  no  placing  any  confidence  in  young  men's  affec- 

18." 

"  Well,"  said  Sophia,  *'  as  both  of  them  are  in  India  I  am  sure 

are  now  taking  the  right  path  to  reach  the  prize  that  may 
lit  you,  whether  it  be  a  small  one,  or  whether  it  be  a  great  one. 
*  my  part  I  shall  not  offer  a  syllable  of  advice  on  the  point ;  and 
sitever  step  you  may  take,  I  shall  have  but  one  wish,  which  is 
t  you  may  find  that  you  have  made  a  happy  choice.  We  shall 
re  a  great  number  of  things  to  do  this  next  fortnight ;  but  as  to 
ng  to  Portsmouth,  before  three  weeks  from  this  time,  I  shall  not 
nk  of  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  as  a  residence ;  but  here  we  must 
:  our  outfit,  as  the  men  call  it,  and  it  will  require  hours  and  hours 
shopping.  How  fond  I  am  of  shopping  when  I  am  not  tired ! 
t  it  fatigues  one,  and  then  the  people  try  so  much  to  take  one  in." 

The  agent  was  of  most  extensive  use  in  giving  them  the  list  of 
ops  to  go  to ;  but  the  task  of  selecting,  which,  indeed,  to  most 
3men,  is  a  pleasure  was  such  as  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time, 
ays  rolled  on  and  Eliza  heard  every  now  and  then  from  her 
other,  but  at  last  the  time  came  that  they  received  notice  of  the 
tended  sailing  of  the  vessel  from  the  docks,  and  as  they  had  sent 

tbeir  cabin  all  the  articles  which  they  required,  and  had  left  to 
e  captain  and  ship's  officers  to  order  the  arrangement  of  it  for  their 
icommodation,  they  said  that  all  that  remained  for  them  was  to 
ooeed  in  a  few  days  to  Portsmouth,  and  take  only  a  portmanteau 
id  bonnet-boxes,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  on  board  at  an  hour's 
itice.  To  Sophia  it  was  all  comparatively  easy,  she  had  been  in 
e  habit  of  travelling  since  she  had  been  a  girl,  and  with  her 
isband  in  India  also.  She  had  come  from  India  unaccompanied 
'  any  friend,  and  reached  home  by  herself,  and  after  that  had  been 
r  a  visit  everywhere  that  she  wished  to  go  on  the  Continent.  So 
f  whR  not  in  the  least  put  out  when  she  left  London,  and  taking  a 
•stchaise  for  Portsmouth  determined  to  make  two  days'  journey  of 

as  the  most  convenient  way  of  escaping  fatigue.  The  same 
'•cess  of  extortion  which  travellers  met  with  on  the  road  from 
•ndon  to  Dover,  such  as  Dickens  dedcribed  as  being  fleeced  at 
eptford,  cheated  at  Rochester,  rifled  at  Sittingbourne,  pillaged  at 
interbury,  and  plundered  at  Dover,  prevailed  in  the  different 
tels  which  our  two  travellers  stopped  at,  and,  for  all  that  my 
perience  can  say,  seems  to  be  in  all  hotels  the  normal  practice 
roughout  England ;  but  they  reached  Portsmouth  without  further 
X)uvenience,  than  havjng  paid  alx)ut  three  times  as  much  as  they 
ght  to  have  been  charged, and  finally  put  up  at  the  house  of  .'mother 
tortiouer  in  the  ^reat  naval  resort.  They  soon  heard  here  of  the 
rival  of  several  passengers,  who  were  also  going  to  sail  in  the 
mpany's  ship,    "Queen  of  the  Sea."     They   were  very  little 
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tempted  to  go  out,  and  the  place  did  not  offer  much  attractr<»B  to 
lady  visitors;  but  after  staying  at  the  inn  two  days,  they  badft 
visit  fron*  the  friendly  captain  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Sea,"  to  say 
that  his  ship  had  arrived  at  Spithead  the  night  before,  and  that  he 
should  sail  the  next  day  if  the  wind  continued  fair.  Then  tl« 
captain  entered  at  large  upon  the  subject  of  the  vessel's  sailing,  and 
the  prospect  before  them,  and  numerous  other  things,  about  which 
he  was  quite  at  home,  and  told  them  what  time  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  go  on  board,  and  took  bis  leave  to  visit  some  other 
passengers. 

Mrs.  Markham  said  to  Eliza,  "  I  hate  stayincr  in  this  odious 
place — I  hate  seeing  the  soldiers  and  sailors  walking  up  and  do^ 
the  street,  and  the  vulgar,  low  tone  of  the  assembla;^eb  which  odc 
sees.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go  on  board  after  lunche'^a 
to-morrow.  You  know,  you  must  mske  up  you  mind  for  dreadful 
Bea.sickness,  and  an  awful  tossing  about.  In  fact,  it  will  be  a  uew 
phase  of  life  to  you ;  but  it  is  what  we  all  must  all  go  through. 
You  know,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  is  positively  incurable.  It 
is,  however,  too  late  to  repent  your  wish." 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  two  ladves  to  go 
in  the  boat  which  was  to  take  them  alongside  the  *'  Queeo  of  the 
Sea,"  the  weather  was  fine  and  mild,  and  the  scene  certainlv  presented 
nothing  repulsive  in  its  appearance,  though,  it  whs  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  a  lady,  who  had  never  seen  l.efore  anything  resembling^ii, 
or  even  looked  at  the  sea  before  that  .4 me.  Hut  Eliza  did  not  mind 
any  part  of  it,  until  the  time  came  for  getting  int«3  the  ship  and 
being  heaved  up  in  triumph  by  the  sailors ;  the  anticipation  almost 
made  her  shriek,  and  when  she  was  wafted  in  mid> air  just  previous 
to  the  elevation  of  the  whip  to  the  tafferel  it  required  her  utmost 
courage  to  refrain  from  crying  out.  When,  however,  this 
momentous  ordeal  of  trial  to  the  nerves  had  been  gone  through, 
and  she  was  landed  safely  on  deck,  the  sensation  which  her 
extreme  beauty  caused  to  the  passengers  and  the  sailors  who  were 
on  board  was  such  as  almost  to  make  them  exclaim  ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Markham  had  gone  through  the  process  of  elevat  ion  before  her,  aod 
was  ready  on  deck  to  receive  her  when  she  came,  she  fortunatdy 
had  not  much  to  sufiFer,  and  the  captain  told  the  stewaniess  to 
lead  them  to  their  cabin,  which  was  between  dec^ks,  one  near  the 
Kteru.  The  party  on  board  were  a  mixed  assemblage  ;  there  weie 
old  officers,  pompous,  formal,  and  notwithstanding  their  lon^ 
experience  of  life  and  their  having  travelled  very  much,  idle  and 
superficial.  '1  here  were  young  officers  who  were  not  neAilj  ai^ 
intellii>ent  as  young  men  of  their  own  age  in  other  walks  of  lit>i 
albeit  they  were  generally  better-looking,  and  more  fashionable— at 
all  events,  much  more  insolent  and  self-sufficient ;  there  were  oUciti- 
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liaii'',whose^iDea8  were  yellow  and  so  were  their  cheeks,  as  the  song 
lays  ;  and  these  last  old  gentlemen,  if  not  as  formal,  and  as  pompous, 
»r  what  radicals  call,  as  stuck-up  as  the  officers,  were  more  priggish, 
nore  particular,  and  more  unsocial ;  there  were  half-caste  ladies, 
^hich  some  o.ne  remarked  were  of  the  yellow  hue — that  is,  neither 
>ne  thing  nor  the  other, — too  fair  to  be  wholly  Indian,  but  too 
brown,  **  for  a  fair  praise,**  as  Benedict  said  ;  none  of  them  beauties, 
noryet  were  the  five  ladies — only  three  of  them  young,  by  justice  of 
their  number  of  years  (who  indubitably  belonged  to  that  middle  class 
01  life  which  swarms  in  England)  such  as  could  be  called  pretty.  They 
t^tijL'ht  have  had  a  school  education,  but  they  wanted  the  unspeakable 
refiQement  of  manners  which  an  Eoglish  patrician  home  and  its 
influences  imparts  to  ladies  of  high  birth.  The  male  passengers, 
the  doctors,  and  the  ship's  officers,  were  all  unanimous  in  admiring 
tiie  extreme  beauty  of  Eliza,  and  her  amiable,  unsophisticated 
manners.  Even  the  three  young  civilians,  with  all  the  hauteur 
and  fastidiousness  which  belonued  to  Haileybury,  and  the  conse. 
lueptial  airs  that  had  been  instilled  into  them  by  their  parents  (who 
laving  been  in  India  before  them,  had  a  full  s^nse  of  their  pride  of 
>lace;  condescended  t/y  notice  the  fair  visitant,  who  seemed,  amongst 
lU  of  them  the  star  of  the  goodly  company.  That  night  at  tea,  when 
11  were  assembled  and  took  their  places  in  the  cuddy,  the  ladies  and 
J^Dtlemen  were  either  proudly  condescending,  or  familiarly  formal, 
^d  vied  with  one  another  in  saying  civil  things,  to  try  and  make  the 
?«rty  less  constrained.  But  as  they  were  all  English  people,  the  most 
•^served  of  mortals,  and  the  icy-cold  formality  was  scarcely  broken,  as 
Aey  all  belonged  to  that  community,  so  silent,  so  well-bred,  so 
inanimate,  fo  respectable,  and  so  impassive.  But  soon  after  this 
wearisome  meal  the  vessel  was  borne  out  int^)  the  channel  by  a 
favourable  wind,  and  every  landsman,  and  woman  on  board  began  to 
suffer  the  overcoming  heaviness  of  Rea-sickness.  The  two  ladies  found 
9very  attention  paid  them  by  the  stewardess,  and  she  procured  for 
»hem  the  .services  of  a  soldier's  wife  to  attend  to  all  their  wants,  till 
heir  arrival  at  Calcutta.  The  wind  blew  very  fre.sh,  and  increased 
luring  the  night,  and,  being  favourable,  soon  took  them  out  into 
he  channel ;  but  none  of  the  passengers  on  board  could  come  into 
he  cuddy,  and  indeed,  the  little  that  was  eaten  was  prepared  in 
ne  of  the  large  pots  which  the  cook  kept  in  the  galley,  and  ladled 
»ut  by  the  steward  to  the  servants,  who  took  it  down  to  the  diflferent 
abins,  and  this  mesF,  which  for  the  first  two  days  was  almost 
Itogether  rejected — togeth<»r  with  tea,  arrowroot,  and  brandy — were 
he  only  sustenance  of  the  two  ladies.  They  condoled  with  one 
nother  in  faint  voices,  and  wondered  when  it  would  get  calm 
mm^h  to  allow  of  th^ir  risiriir  from  their  rots  ;  but  by  do^^rees  the 
rind  hilled,  the  swell  in  the  sea  became  less  aud  less,  and  if  longer 


beauteous  nautilus  on  the  surface,  skimming  like  a  : 
myriads  of  porpoise?,  and  the  dolphins  and  bonitas. 
was  given  to  all  parties  to  view  these  different  objects 
sailors  bad  not  much  to  do  in  the  management  oi 
much    was  done  for  them  by  the  favour  of  the  tradi 
bore  the  ship  along  on  its  course.      By    degrees  1 
individuals  began  to  become  better  acquainted,  an< 
which,  if  people  only  knew  how  to  use  it,  is  the  gre 
life,  become  more  general ;   every  one  of  the  young  m( 
tried  to  ingratiate  himself  into  favour  with  the  two  1 
incomparably  the  nicest  people  on  board .       The  elde 
also,  some  of  whom  were  unmarried,  seemed  bound 
object,  and  had  in  one  respect,  a  great  apparent  advi 
at  table  and  on   deck  they  could  offer  advice  and 
conversation  which  youngsters    were  both  unable 
position  to  undertake  ;  but  when  there  was  music  ai 
their  restraint  of  a  ceremonial  sederunt  was  shaken  < 
was  the  youth  who  could  either  get  into  converaat 
or  with  Mrs.  Markham,  or  join  the  former  in  the  dc 
was   very  much    the  same   as    another,  and   all 
tedious  to   the  idle  and  the   vacant-minded  ;    but 
steadily   pursued  any   employment,  whether   it   w 
languages,  a  course   of  reading,   playing    at   chesj 
to  nautical  subjects,  the  time  hung  much  less  hea 
were  all,  young  and  old,  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
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Sometimes,  after  the  ^ix  o'clock  dinner,  when  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  breathing  time  of  day  for  all  passengers  on  board,  the  ladies  used 
to  sit  on  the  poop,  one  of  the  civilians,  who  was  an  exquisite  in 
his  way,  used  to  begin  thus — 

"Don't  you  find  it  dull,  Miss  Wilson,  this  board. of-ship  life?" 

Then  she  would  say,  **  Well,  Mr.  Vavasour,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  do.     I  read  and  I  work  '" 

Then  he  used  to  say — "  I  think  reading  a  bore !" 

Thenfhe  would  say — "  I  think  it  much  depends  upon  the  lx>ok 
one  reads.     Then,"  she  would  add,  "  perhaps  you  like  chess  ?" 

He  would  answer,  **  No  ;  I  think  chess  a  bore." 

**  Then,  are  you  fond  of  drawing  ?" 

**  No ;  drawing  is  a  bore." 

"  Then,  do  you  like  music  or  singing?" 

**  No  ;  I  think  each  of  them  is  a  bore." 

This  young  man  was  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  was 
decidedly  handsome,  but  his  complete  vacuity  of  mind,  and  dislike 
to  enter  with  interest  on  any  topic,  made  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  consider  him,  what  he  himself  considered  so 
^auy  things  to  be  — '*a  bore."  Then  there  was  an  old  officer 
^ho  used  to  describe  at  full  length  the  sort  of  country  they 
^ight  expect  to  see  at  Madras,  and  seemed  almost  to  forget  that 
^^  had  told  them  the  same  thing  the  day  before.  He  would  then 
go  into  the  different  eatables  which  Madras  was  famed  for,  its 
Mulligatawny,  its  fruits,  its  vegetables,  its  capons.  His  conversation 
generally  commenced  by  the  question,  "  whether  she  did  not  think 
^he  seaair  gave  one  a  good  appetite,"  and  after  this  prelude  he 
2^  into  his  usual  strain  of  describing  the  living  at  Madras. 

Mr.  Meadows,  a  captain  of  infantry,  had  a  fine  set  of  teeth, 
*Qd  never  stopped  either  repeating  jokes,  which  made  him 
^^Ugh  himself,  or  drawing  out  some  risible  remark  from  some  one 
^Ise,  and  responding  with  his  usual  laugh.  He  had  a  patronising 
*^Ugh,  and  a  courtier. like  and  an  approving  laugh,  and  a  buoyant 
^Ugh,  the  result  of  good  spirits,  which  was  very  easily  got  up 
^deed.  The  joyous  wild  play  of  the  young  cadets,  and  their 
^Ustant  practical  jokes,  and  their  frequent  going  up  the  rigging, 
formed  a  great  fund  of  amusement  also. 

Everyone  who  has  been  on  a  sea  v^gage  to  India  round  the 
Cape  knows  how  serene  all  usually  is  from  the  time  of  fir^t  reaching 
^be  trades  until  very  near  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
^ope.  Plenty  of  local  scandal,  tittle-tattle,  the  small  talk,  which 
^  the  life  and  soul  of  comnon-place  minds,  pervaded  most  of  the 
^^mpany ;  even  "  hard  words,  jexlousies,  and  fears  "  were  very  near 
^^*^kin  '  feuds  amonirst  those  who  were  in  such  close  contact  to  one 
^^other,  auJ  who  suffered  so  much  from  the   bane  of  idleness. 
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Mrs.  Markbam  and  Eliza,  however,  were  able  to  keep  a  good 
understanding  with  the  other  ladies,  by  being  always  well-bied, 
but  not  by  any  other  means  familiar  with  them. 

The  captain,  who  was  a  good  songster,  often  amused  them  in 
the  evenings  with  his  songs,  and  one  of  them  was  a  parody  on 
"  Beautiful  Venice,  the  Pride  of  the  Sea,"  and  one  of  the  verses 
went  this  way : — 

**  Oh,  how  I  feel  blessed  !  while  cleaving  the  wave, 
I  dare  the  wild  storm,  the  elements  brave  ; 
To  watch  thy  trim  sails,  all  thy  tackling  to  see, 
Beautiful  vessel,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea  ! 
Thy  keel  cuts  its  w;iy,  so  lightsome  and  fleets 
Through  ocean's  grim  tide,  all  its  dangersto  meet ; 
All  changes  of  climate  I'll  welcome  with  thee. 
Beautiful  vessel,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea  !" 

Several  other  verses,  much  similar  in  regard  to  meaning,  and  all 
laudatory  of  the  vessel  he  was  repeatedly  singing  ;  and,  certainly, 
as  long  as  the  ship  held  her  foamy  track  through  the  trades,  all 
was  pleasant  and  peaceful ;  but  near  the  latitude  of  the  Cape,  after 
having  had  a  voyacre  of  about  six  weeks,  aud  it  being  then  the 
month  of  November,  the  face  of  affairs  underwent  a  change.  The 
wind,  which  had  favoured  them  so  long,  left  them,  and  they  fomid 
it  very  stormy,  and  what  was  worse,  the  wind  blew  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  what  they  wanted,  in  order  to  keep  her 
course.  In  place  of  the  fine,  sunshiny  days,  and  the  awning 
over  the  poop  to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  studding  sails 
all  set  to  increase  the  impetus  which  was  requisite  to  bear  them 
onward,  it  was  all  tempestuous  and  dark,  the  port-holes  always 
shut,  the  Fea  so  rough  that  the  passengers  could  not  walk  the 
deck  or  scarcely  stand  on  it ;  the  poor  ladies  kept  wholly  prisoners 
to  their  cabins  ;  the  ship  now,  with  every  tack  of  canvass  reefed 
up,  being  borne  about  by  the  uneasy  surge  ;  the  captain  and  sailors 
gloomy  an'^  discontented,  and  at  their  wit's  end  for  want  of  being 
.  able  to  take  observations. 

The  fortune  that  awaits  a  young  mnn,  for  the  most  part,  if  he 
engriges  as  a  cadet  in  the  E.  I.  Service,  depends  upon  his  appUca- 
tion.  Of  course,  on  some  rare  occasions,  the  brunt  of  w^r 
called  forth  examples  rf  courage  and  undaunted  resolution, 
Mild  was  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  world  such  men  as 
Clive,  Edwards,  and  the  Lawrences  ;  but  the  normal  task  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  preferment  was  open  to  all  of  moderate 
abilities  who  studied,  and,  certainly,  that  service  was  more 
f'ligible  for  friendless  men,  and  more  fraught  with  incentives  to 
emulation  for  any  class  of  men,  than  one  in  which  wealth  alone 
was  the  means  of  ensuring  advancement. 
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Clarence  Hervej  made  the  study  of  the  languages  so  much  his 
occupation,  that  after  a  world  of  care  and  pursuing  the  task  most 
imreniittingly,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  regulated  examination, 
and  was  declared  qualified  as  an  interpreter,  or  to  serve  on  the 
staff.  He  felt  very  joyful  on  the  occasion.  He  had  attained  to  a 
position  which  made  him  eligible  for  any  lucrative  staff  employ, 
ment.  But  his  toil  had  really  been  tremendous.  It  brought  on  a 
jeaction,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  in  India,  on  his 
return  to  Barrackpore,  after  leaving  the  ball  of  examination  at  Cal- 
cutta, he  found  himself  suffering  from  a  low  fever,  such  as  makes  a 
residence  in  the  swampy  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges 
very  dangerous  ;  and  the  doctors  advised  him  to  get  sick  leave,  and, 
if  possible,  to  go  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  as  soon  as  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  the  house.  When  this  was  the  fixed  decision 
of  the  medical  men,  and,  moreover,  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  an  appointment,  no  place  being  then  vacant,  Hervey 
sent  in  his  application  for  leave  ;  and  when  it  reached  the  com- 
Usuider  in-chief  s  office,  the  general  said,  immediately — 

"  Oh,  if  the  officer  has  passed  his  examination  in  the  languages, 
I  sliall  have  no  objection  to  his  going  where  he  likes,  or  even  as  to 
tVie  length  of  time  he  may  stay  away." 

Such  was  always  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  the 
*U.thorities  in  India,  with  regard  to  such  cases.  But  though  the 
^tiiation  bore  its  claim  to  merit,  aad  though  the  laurels  gained  by 
^^  lad  their  charms,  yet  there  were  drawbacks  to  Hervey's  felicity, 
^iid  that  of  his  ill-bealth  was,  to  his  mind,  though  apparently  the 
S^eatest,  yet  the  circumstance  ot  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Calcutta,  was  the  most  ill-omened  to  his  hopes  of  any  thing  that 
luid  happened  to  him.  His  frieuds  had  all  congratulated  him,  on 
l^U  arrival,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  having  passed  the  examina- 
Uon,  and  most  cordial  was  the  greeting  of  Sleeman  to  him  when  he 
first  saw  him. 

**I  think,  he  said,  "that  now  you  will  find  little  to  come 
between  you  and  your  most  ardent  wishes." 

But  two  or  three  days  afterwards  came  on  the  untoward 
attack  of  illness,  and  then,  of  course,  health  was  the  first  considera- 
tioD.  A  great  source  of  uneasiness,  also,  to  Hervey  was  knowing, 
^t>ni  what  he  had  heard  at  Calcutta,  that  Sharman  was  making  the 
ttiost  extensive  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  lady  and  her 
friend  from  England,  and  that  he  had  already  invited  a  civilian  and 
his  wife  to  welcome  them  to  his  home.  When  Hervey  had  been  at 
the  Fort  for  his  examination,  he  received  several  invitations  from 
the  civilian.  He  had  declined  them  all,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
%ware  of  the  grand  and  sumptuous  style  that  he  was  living  in,  and 
that  he  was  in  full  expectation  of  being  rewarded  for  his  trouble,  in 
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having   the  supreme   felicity  of  entertaining  his   long-expected 
lady-love. 

In  a  place  like  Calcutta,  where,  it  may  be  said,  the  iohabi- 
tants  live  on  gossip  and  scandal,  or  tittle-tattle,  there  was  nut  au 
English  inhabitant,  male  or  female,  that  did  not  descant  upon  this 
topic.  There,  in  fact,  no  single  gentleman  is  a  welcome  visitor  at 
a  lady's  house  who  has  not  some  small  talk  to  retail  to  its  mistress 
relative  to  English  society.  As  women  always  give  the  tone  to 
society,  and  as  no  detail  of  native  Ufe  in  India  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  interesting  to  them,  or  to  the  male  sex  either,  they  are 
forced  to  find  topics  of  conversation  by  talking  of  one  another,  and 
this  they  do  to  an  extent  that  prevails  nowhere  else.  The  anxiety 
which  Mr.  Sharman  felt  for  the  appearance  of  the  ship  that  was  to 
brin^  out  his  affianced  bride  was  a  standing  joke  with  all  parties. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  much  lassitude  and  almost  of  despair, 
that  Hervey,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend,  went  on  board  the 
ship,  about  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Cape.  Sleeman,  with  his 
characteristic  cordiality  and  good-nature,  congratulated  him  upon 
his  having  passed  so  favourably,  and  talked  of  the  sea  air  being 
conducive  to  his  recovery.  Hervey,  indeed,  suffered  more  from 
weakness  than  from  anything  else,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
look  forward  to  the  air  being  most  beneficial  to  him.  But,  indeed, 
just  at  that  very  time  it  was  very  sad  for  him  ;  that  just  when  the 
halcyon  dream  of  seeing  the  vision  that  had  been  the  darling 
object  of  his  heart— the  morning  star  of  his  youthful  hopes,  in 
his  mind's  eye — he  should  be  baulked,  disappointed,  and  cut  off 
from  the  prospect !  "  Oh,  mia  gioia,  si  bella  perduta !  Oh, 
mimbranza  si  cara  fatal !"  was  instant  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

He  had  engaged  a  berth  on  board  of  one  of  those  vessels  com- 
monly called  a  clipper,  as  being  one  most  eligible  for  him,  his 
primary  object  of  consideration  being  to  escape  the  air  of  the 
Mahratta  ditch,  and  to  breath  the  purer  air  of  the  Indian  ocean  as 
soon  as  possible.  Both  the  medical  adviser  and  he  himself  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  like  inhaling  the  sea  air,  however  huiriedly  he 
might  be  borne  through  it.  The  extreme  quickness  of  the  sailing  in 
these  clippers  reminds  one  of  the  progress  of  the  '^  Henrietta  "  from 
New  York  to  Cowes.  There  are  instances  of  such  celerity  of  move- 
ment  on  the  ocean  being  prejudicial  to  health,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  Comwallis  was  attributed  to  his  quick  voyage ;  but  seldom 
would  such  motion  affect  a  young  man. 

Very  soon  after  Hervey's  embarkation,  the  **  Waterwitch " 
(which  was  the  name  of  the  vessel)  was  skinmiing  through  the 
waves  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  She  was  a  vessel  of  400  tons.  Her 
captain,  an  experienced  sailor,  was  anxious  to  reach  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  as  soon  as  possibla     They  had  fiaw  paasengen  on 
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board,  and  they  were  mostly  foreigners.  But  day  by  day  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  breeze,  the  exhilarating  nature  of  the  change  from  the 
torpor  of  an  Indian  climate  to  the  bracing  influence  of  a  sea  life,  had 
their  effects  upon  Hervey's  spirits,  and  he  was  soon  as  active  and 
healthful  as  ever  he  had  been,  though  his  mind  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  its  paramount  object. 

So  far  as  regards  a  party  of  pleasure,  a  marine  excursion  where 
ladies  are  present  is  certainly  charming,  but  when  it  comes  to 
actual  work,  when  every  man  wishing  to  walk  the  deck  is  obliged 
to  have  his  sea  legs,  when  the  breeze  is  fre^h,  and  the  white  horses 
abundant,  it  is  desirable  to  have  none  but  the  rougher  sex.  So, 
also,  in  camp — whether  at  Wimbledon,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
valence of  fast  ladies'  presence  -  or  on  the  march,  when  you  shift 
the  canvass  from  day  to  day  very  early — or  in  the  barrack,  or  a 
a  mess,  or  even  at  a  political  meeting,  bright  eyes  are  de  trop. 
•*  Transports,"  says  Ralph  Nickleby,  *'  interfere  with  btlsiuess ;  uo, 
also,  do  the  cause  of  most  men  being  transported  and  excited 
— namely,  women." 

There    were    no   women    on    board   of    the  **  Water  witch;" 
but  Hervey  did  not  feel  the  loss  of  their  society.     As  the  days 
passed  on  he    became  every  day  more  strong  and  active,  and  the 
revivifying  effect  of  the  sea  air  made  him  quite  a  different  man. 
The  rate  at  which  the  clippi-r  went  before  the  wind  was  something 
astonishing ;   it  was  also  surprising  that  the  breeze  should  have 
continued  so  long  wholly  in  their  favour.     The  transit  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  latitude  of  the  Mauritius,  was  effected  in  a 
lapse  of  time  shorter  than  it  had  almost  ever  been  done,  when  the 
swell  and  the  bad  weather,  which  usually  one  must  expect  near 
that  stormy  sea,  came  upon  them.     But  Captain  Sparshott  was  a 
fir<<t-rate  sailor,  and  they  had  the  sails  reefed,  the  tackling  properly 
shifted,  and  the  vessel  righted  for  rough  weather.     The  driver  was 
the  only  sail  up,  and  the  sea  was  so  high  that  they  required  two 
men  at  the  helm.      With  a   craft  so  well  timbered  and  so  sea- 
worthy, and  with  an  open  sea,  there  was  no  manner  of  danger,  but 
great  privation  and  trouble,  as  well  as  much  anxiety.     Also,  the 
grand  object  was  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  as  to  her  position,  and 
to  make  out  by  observations  taken  from  the  sun,  as  to  whether 
they  were  well  clear  of  the  latitude  of  any  rock  or  shore. 

The  bad  weather  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  **  Queen  of 
the  Sea"  continued  for  some  time,  and  during  the  gusts,  and  con- 
sidering,  also,  the  extreme  swell  which,  &s  it  were,  guarded  the 
approach  to  any  of  the  bays  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  the  captain 
was  quite  averse  to  nearing  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  in  his  pjwer  lay, 
stood  out  to  sea,  giving  the  continent,  in  his  own  language,  *'a 
wide  berth. ' '    It  waa  fearful  sailing.    The  luckless  passengers  were 
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told  to  keep  below,  and  not  think  of  coming  on  deck  to  interrupt 
the  seamen  at  their  work.  The  hatch&s  had  to  be  battened  (lo?in ; 
the  ship  was  like  a  gloomy  prison  below  decks,  but  without  the 
sense  of  security  which  even  in  the  worst  of  times  may  comfort  the 
minds  of  the  inmates  of  a  duugeon.  The  howling  wind  scarcely 
ceased  its  weird  wailing  night  or  day  ;  the  sunless  day,  was  only 
one  degree  less  frightful  than  the  nif^ht.  The  mountainous  waves 
bore  aloft,  like  a  piece  of  cork,  or  a  minute  plank,  the  spacious 
*' Queen  of  the  Sea."  The  danger  rested  with  the  incerutude  of 
their  situation.  They  might  be  drifted,  by  such  a  violent  sea  as 
then  roared,  to  a  lee  shore,  and  then  the  largeness  ot  the  craft 
would  only  be  more  perilous  to  their  hopes  of  keeping  clear,  and 
more  replete  with  the  imminence  of  destruction,  in  the  event  of 
their  coming  foul  of  any  rock  or  sand- banks.  Not  the  best  of 
navigators  could  tell  for  a  certainty  whereabouts  they  were  on  the 
fourth  day  of  their  not  having  seen  the  sun  at  noon,  having  been 
deprived  of  the  means  of  making  any  observations. 

'Tis  all  very  well  in  poetry  to  talk  of  "  daring  the  elements  to 
strife,"  but  sailors  know  that  such  is  all  talk.  The  captain  had 
every  precaution  taken,  and  kept  her  head  before  the  wind  as  well 
it  possibly  could  be  done ;  but  the  wind  was  very  powerful,  and 
the  best  of  pilots  could  not  say  what  they  mi^jht  look  forward  to  if 
the  foul  weather  lasted.  But  the  captain  said  he  knew  they  must 
be  to  the  nor' -west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  several  leagues. 
Then,  after  the  four  days  tossing  about,  and  being  driven  to  and 
fro  before  the  wind,  there  arose  a  new  cause  for  fears,  and  one  just 
as  terrible  as  any  that  can  betide  a  vessel  in  such  circumstances - 
she  had  sprung  a  leak;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  o^ 
standing  to  the  work,  and  the  continual  labour  which  it  involved, 
the  men  had  to  ply  the  pumps  without  intermission.  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  ladies  was  deplorable.  They,  of  course,  could 
not  rise.  Mrs.  Markham  said  that  she  felt  so  deeply  having  been 
the  cause  of  bringing  Eliza  out,  to  go  through  such  a  terrible 
trial,  and  Eliza,  said — 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Sophia  !  do  not  say  so  ;  as  to  what  is  to  happen 
to  us  all,  it  is  under  the  decree  of  Providence  ;  and  ought  we  not  to 
take  all  that  comes  as  His  sending,  and  be  content  therewith?  It 
is  like  an  impious  railing  at  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  to 
repine.  Whatever  is  ordered  for  us  will  happen  for  the  best :  ought 
we  not  to  know  in  Whom  we  believe  ?'* 

*•  Yes,"  said  Sophia,  "  but  the  dreadful  shock  this  gives  to  one*3 
nerves  almost  takes  away  one's  senses,  and  it  is  almost  too  macb 
to  expect  one  to  be  trauquil  under  the  drcumstanous." 

iiier  the  leak  had  sprung,  the  captain  found  it  impossiUe  to 
keep  the  passengers  from  coming  on  deck,  or  holding  on  by  tbi 
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ctling,  and  looking  aghast  at  the  fearfal  turmoil  of  the  ele. 
ents.  One  of  the  hatches  being  open,  all  the  men,  joung  and 
d,  isfued  through  it,  and  then,  as  the  wild  waves  were  every 
inute  washing  over  the  deck,  they  covered  it  over  with  the 
atings,  and  spread  the  tarpanh'n  over  them.  But  some  hours 
ter  the  leak  took  place  all  on  board  felt  a  tremendous  shock,  and 
ither  landsman  nor  seaman  could  stand  upright.  The  ship  went 
er  to  one  side,  having  been  drifted  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  the 
shing  waves  went  over  her  fast  and  furious.  The  sailors  got  out 
ro  boats  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  men  went  down  to 
e  ladies'  cabins,  and  pressed  them  to  hurry  up  as  fast  as  they 
uld  put  their  clothes  on.  They  put  the  first  boatful  oflf,  con- 
sting  of  all  the  ladies,  except  Mrs.  Markham  and  Eliza,  and  most 
the  passengers, with  about  three- fourths  of  the  sailors.  These  all 
ent  into  the  boat,  the  land  party  sat  down  in  the  afterpart.  The 
urdy  sailors  strained  at  the  oars,  the  bursting  eyes  of  the  fear- 
iricken  passengers  looked  upward  at  the  stormy  skies.  One  moun- 
un  of  a  wave  came  and  dashed  over  the  little  skiflf,  and  they  were 
I  swept  away  into  the  frightful  deep,  and  not  one  left  alive. 

The  captain,  however,  as  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
te  vessel,  and  she  could  not  live  long  afloat,  hurried  the 
irvivors  on  deck  into  the  other  boat,  and  went  last  himself, 
le  managed  to  weather  the  dreadful  elements  better,  but  it 
18  only  owing  to  a  lull  having  for  a  short  time  taken  place, 
owever,  the  sailors  tugged  hard  at  the  oars,  the  helmsman 
pt  her  head  so  as  to  cleave  the  waves,  and  she  just  lived 
rough  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  captain,  who 
d  a  glass^  was  able  to  see  at  a  little  distance  that  they  were 
ar  some  shore,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  must  he  the  Island  of 
(nsterdam.  As  this  was  something  to  go  upon,  they  joyfully 
lUed  in  the  direction  that  he  showed  them.  As  he  knew  that  there 
»  one  creek  there  that  would  allow  of  the  entering  of  a  small 
lat,  he  desired  the  steersman  to  keep  the  boat's  head  in  that 
rection ;  and  soon,  after  wonderful  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
wers,  they  neared  the  shore,  \vhi(  h  being  a  very  high  land  all 
tmd,  and  some  parts  quite  precipitous,  gave  them  a  sort  of  shelter 
om  the  storm  from  which  they  had  suflFered  so  fearfully  the  last 
w  days.  They  had  two  barrels  of  biscuits  and  two  fowlini^- pieces, 
barrel  of  powder,  and  some  fishing  tackle,  a  keg  of  spirits,  also  a 
sk  of  beef,  and  the  captain  said  that  there  was  fresh  water  at 
OAsterdani,  thou[jh  there  was,  to  his  belief,  nothing  else  which 
uld  at  all  recommend  it.  And  not  only  fresh  water,  but  hot  sprin^^s 
5re  there,  and  the  sailors  pulled  wistfully.  Tliey  found  that,  aided 
^  the  shelter  of  the  cliff,  they  gained  ground  as  they  neared  this  won. 
rfol  uninhabited  island ;  they  soon  reached  a  sort  of  glen  between 


JUNK 

J  UNE !  the  month  of  roses  bright, 
U  ntold  charms  now  greet  the  sight ; 
N  ook  and  glade,  and  glowing  noon, 
£2  v'rjthing  proclaims  'tis  June  I ' 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

n 

BY  DILALFBBD  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

I. 

Bbibes. — Few  practices  are  more  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
society  than  the  pernicious  custom  of  giving  bribes.  Fraud, 
servility,  deception,  and  unfairness  are  thereby  encouraged  to  an 
-xtent  difficult  to  estimate.  Those  who  have  influence,  and  are 
dependent  of  the  caprice  and  criticisms  of  society,  should  fight 
gainst  a  custom  which  undermines  the  independence  of  the  work- 
^  classes,  and  encourages  injustice  and  dishonesty  among  rich 
^poor. 

What  I  have  especially  in  mind  is  this— you  wish  to  have  some- 
Aiagdone,  and  you  are  told  the  market  price  is  half-a-crown.  On 
^ndering  that  coin  in  payment,  believing,  if  experience  has  not 
iaught  you  wisdom,  that  that  is  sufficient,  you  are  informed  that  one 
^ftwo  other  people  have  also  a  claim  against  you,  the  amount  of 
^hich  rests  with  yourself.  Perhaps  you  decline  to  pay  these  unex- 
^Qcted  demands,  intending  thereby  to  protest  against  a  vicious  and 
lihonest  system,  and  you  find  that  you  deprive  one  or  two 
tumble  persons  of  part  of  their  daily  wages.  Let  me  give  an 
lluBtration  or  two.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  at  Worcester,  and 
having  a  box  with  me,  told  a  cabman  to  take  it  to  the  house  where 
t  purposed  staying.  The  distance  was  a  mile,  perhaps  rather  less, 
Uid  the  fare,  I  was  informed  was  half-a-crown ;  in  Birmingham  or 
XI  London  a  shilling  would  have  been  ample  remuneration.  In 
Edition,  I  handed  the  man  a  few  pence.  Instead  of  thanking  me 
>T  appearing  in  any  way  pleased,  he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  with 
tie  three-pence.  I  replied  that  he  was  to  keep  them.  Then  the 
"Mian's  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  flung  the  money  on  the  ground, 
^  commenced  abusing  me  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  At  last,  he 
Seized  my  luggage,  and  was  just  putting  it  in  the  c;ib  to  tiike  it 
^way,  when  1  took  it  firom  him,  and  closing  the  door  left  him  out- 
ride. My  first  intention  was  to  complain  to  the  authorities,  and  T 
k*alf  thought  of  having  the  man  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  running 
c>ff  with  my  property.  On  making  inquiries,  however,  I  found 
that  the  cabmen  in  that  loyal  town  are  not  under  the  supervision 
^uqrcnidi  and  that  they  are  paid  three  shilliu^ers  a  week  wages.     It 
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geems  it  is  customary,  so  at  least  my  informants  said,  to  give 
the  cabmen  sixpence  or  a  shilling  for  themselves,  and  they  depeurf 
on  these  gratuities  or  bribes  for  a  livelihood. 

Ajiother  case  as  bad  came  under  my  notice  in  London,  that 
of  a  private  hotel,  where  the  servants  were  not  paid  wages,  l»ut 
depended  on  the  sums  of  money  they  contrived  to  extort  from  their 
master's  customers.  Anything  more  objectionable  I  do  not  know. 
Neariy  every  one  could  recall  abundance  of  similar  instances. 

Common  sense  and  justice  demand  that  in  all  cases  there 
should  be  a  fair  and  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  for  services,  and 
that  gratuities  should  only  be  given,  as  a  favour,  to  persons  whose 
unusual  skill  or  great  willingness  seems  to  entitle  them  to  such  a 
mark  of  kind  feeling.  Gratuities  and  bribes  should  never  fbmi 
part  of  anyone's  regular  wages  ;  still  less  should  any  one  be  allowed 
to  depend  exclusively  on  them. 

II. 

Indigence. — In  a  magazine  article  I  once  remember  reading 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  East  End  of  London  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  very  poor  to  purchase  one  boot  at  a  time,  and  that  few  persons 
in  some  streets  were  ever  able  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  except  by 
instalments.  Let  us  hope  that  comparatively  few  of  our  humble 
brothers  and  sisters  are  reduced  to  such  beggary  as  to  be  unable  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  cheap  boots.  Uafortunately,  it  is  not  at  the  Eist 
End  of  London  alone  that  penury  abounds.  Towns  and  districts 
far  more  favoured  than  Bethnal  Greon  and  Whitechapel,  hare 
tales  as  dreadful  and  heartrending  to  tell,  proofs  as  awful  to  gi^e 
of  the  luxury  of  the  opulent,  the  indigence  of  the  poor. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  thriving  bo.)t  minuGacturer  in  Birmingham, 
was,  a  few  months  ago,  telling  me  of  a  dreadful  inciient,  corrobo* 
rated  by  his  wife,  which  had  come  under  his  notice  nine  years  agOi 
in  a  low  part  of  the  town,  when  he  was  keeping  a  little  retail 
shop,  and  sometime  before  he  had  raised  himself  into  bis  present 
influential  position. 

A  poor  Irishwoman,  one  day,  came  into  his  shop,  bringing  * 
very  old  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had  sold  her  a  few  months  beibre. 
His  customer  looked  deeply  dejected :  the  boots  had  not  worn  well, 
and,  if  my  friend  had  himself  made  them,  no  one  who  knows  bioft 
would  be  at  all  surprised.  There  are  few  things,  let  me  say,  ^ 
which  he  knows  less,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal,  than  of  his  oU 
trade — making  and  mending  boots.  The  woman  oomplained  titi 
she  had  paid  three  shillings  for  the  shoes,  three-penoe  more  than 
for  the  former  pair,  and  they  had  not  worn  well  **  You  charged,** 
she  indignantly  burst  forth,  *' three-pence  more  because  joi 
measured  me  for  them;  butif  you  knew  you  could  not  make  a  goil 
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for  the  money,  why  did  you  not  say  so  ?  On  my  word  of 
lur  I  would  gladly  have  paid  you  another  penny  to  ensure 
dg  a  really  good  pair."  How  many  people  are  there  to  whom 
my  would  be  of  so  much  importaace  as.to  this  poor  Irishwoman  t 
)ne  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  oontrives 
ire.  Were  some  of  those  people,  who  have  succeeded  to  large 
nes  and  whom  chance  has, for  no  merit  of  their  own,  placed  them 
hat  the  world  calls  a  good,  enviable  position,  and  who  know 
)  of  and  care  less  for  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  many  of 
poor,  now  and  then  to  leave  their  luxurious  homes  and  go  into 
ow  courts  and  alleys,  where  drink,  disease,  ignorance,  squalcnr, 
vice  reign  supreme,  they  would  learn  something  that  would 
k  and  sadden  them,  and  see  sights  that  would  sicken   them 

re. 

III. 
/ASH  Payments. — Few  things  would  more  certainly  conduce 
dependence,  honesty,  and  economy,  especially  among  the  work- 
classes,  than  cash  payments. 

V^hen  a  man  feels  that  he  is  not  only  out  of  debt,  but  that  he 
money  to  meet  current  expenses,  how  untroubled  his  mind 
',  be,  what  ample  choice  and  freedom  are  his  when  he  goes  out 
irchase  what  he  needs  !  What  inducement,  too,  the  provident 
has  to  put  moDcy  away  for  a  rainy  day,  when  he  knows  that 
ill  be  expected  to  pay  cash  for  what  he  buys  !  Every  shilling 
)es  not  spend,  every  little  gratification  he  denies  himself,  adds 
e  fund  he  is  accumulating.  With  money  in  one's  pocket  one 
always  buy  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  cheapest  market, 
sometimes  sell  in  the  dearest.  He,  who  like  Longfellow's 
^  blacksmith,  can  look  every  one  in  the  feice,  for  he  owes  no 
a  cent,  fears  not  the  tradesman's  call,  and  can,  like  a  man, 
any  shop  or  warehouse  in  the  town  in  which  he  lives^  and 
t  and  pay  for  anything  he  may  require. 

tebt  forces  a  man  into  deceit.  I  will  d^y  any  man,  whatever 
itegrity  and  veracity,  to  go  through  a  month  without  being 
J  of  endless  subterfuges  and  mean  shifts^  if  he  is  heavily  in 
Daily  he  will  be  asked  for  money,  and  daily  he  will  have  to 
or  time,  and  to  tell  plausible  strings  of  falsehoods. 
iThen  a  man,  besides  being  free  from  debt,  has  a  small  store  of 
)y  on  which,  in  any  emergency,  he  can  draw,  he  can  look 
urd  into  the  troubled  and  untried  future  with  calmness  and 
In  the  event  of  trade  being  bad,  he  can  keep  the  wolf  from 
oor  for  moDihs.  In  the  still  more  trying  event  of  sickness  befal- 
him  or  tbo^e  dependent  on  him,  he  can  keep  his  head  above 
r  for  many  weeks.  Should  favourable  openings  occur  else- 
e,  he  can,  without  borrowing  from  anyone  the  fdnds  neoessary 
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chance  of  speedy  death  smaller,  the  enjoyment  of  lii 
more  unalloyed,  when  the  mountain  of  debt,  the  c 
insolvency,  do  not  press  out  of  a  man  independence,  1 
peace  of  mind. 

What  a  blessing,  too,  to  tradesmen,  were  they  : 
at  once  !  How  many  thousands  of  pushing  and  deser 
in  trade  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  been  forced  ii 
ruptcy.court,  simply  because  they  have  not  had  re 
meet  their  liabilities  ;  though,  perhaps,  could  they 
it  in,  more  than  enough  was  owing  to  them  to  suffice  fc 

What  a  drawback  to  many  a  man's  early  career 
cannot  prudently  try  to  get  on  in  the  world,  becaui 
are  too  small  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a  large  busim 
unbounded  credit  to  all  who  ask  for  it ! 

Then  think,  again,  of  the  loss  and  expense  entailed 
time,  by  the  system,  which  society  defends  and  asks  fi 
establishments  of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  collectors 
ployed  to  attend  to  the  accounts,  and  to  keep  witb 
like  reasonable  bounds  the  propensity,  eveiywhere  dii 
of  running  into  debt  and  asking  for  credit  There  ai 
which  ready-money  payments  would  absolutely  incr 
chasing  power  of  an  income  from  ten  to  twenty  per  c 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  p 
^  graphs. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  have  little  hope  for  the  w 
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take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  food,  house-rent,  clothes,  and 
hoases  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  labourers'  services 
appear  to  be  liberally  paid,  and  where  the  tradesmen's  returns  seem 
80  large  ? 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  industry  of  its  people, 
not  on  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country.  Wherever  people 
work  hard  and  long,  there  must  be  abundance  of  wealth.  The 
happiness  of  a  nation— a  very  diflferent  matter  from  its  wealth- 
depends  on  the  proceeds  of  industry  being  fairly  distributed 
among  all  classes,  and  on  a  good  and  wise  use  being  made  of 
them. 

Large  money  wages  have  little  to  do  with  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
contentment,  and  happiness  of  a  community;  until  this  truism  is 
more  generally  remembered  and  acted  upon  social  reformers  and 
charitable  persons,  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
will  waste  nearly  all  their  time,  not  clearly  knowing  how  to  set  to 
work,  nor  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  have 
taken  in  hand. 

Suppose,  that  in  New  England  a  working  man  who,  in  this 
oonntry,  might  receive  thirty  shillings  a  week,  is  paid  as  many  dol- 
laxs,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  bis  circumstances  are  improved 
pr  that  his  happiness  is  greater  ?  If  there  is  the  same  disparity 
in  fortunes  which  obtains  in  this  country,  if  there  is  a  rise  in  prices 
proportionate  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  his  position  may  be,  I  do 
'^ot  say  that  it  is,  practically  unaltered.  For  all  I  know  to  the 
<^ntrary,  the  labourer  is  better  off  in  America  and  in  Australia  than 
Ui  this  country ;  but  stronger  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  that 
tixoney  wages  are  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  as  high  in  the  former 
^  in  the  latter. 

All  travellers  concur  in  expressing  their  amazement  at  the 
disagreeably  high  prices  in  the  States.  Let  me  give  a  few  proofs. 
Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  speaks  of  a  surtout  coat  costing  £12,  a  silk 
Umbrella  £2,  a  pair  of  gloves  six  shillings,  the  hire  of  a  carriage 
being  six  shillings  per  hour,  and  washing  being  extravagantly  dear. 
He  mentions  that  skilled  labour  commands  from  £3  12s.  to  £4  10a, 
per  week.  K  we  assume,'  as  we  may  safely  do,  that,  in  England, 
in  the  towns  at  least,  skilled  labour  commands  from  thirty-three 
shillings  to  three  pounds  and  upwards  per  week,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  high  wages  of  America  do  not  make  up  for  the 
higher  price  of  food  and  of  manufactured  commodities. 

Mr.  George  Dawson,  of  Birmingham,  a  keen  though  rather  cynical 
observer  of  men  I  am  afraid,  and  a  man  whose  statements  are  occa* 
sionally  loose — as  his  warmest  admirers  in  England  and  America 
must  confess — speaks  even  more  despondingly  than  Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Dawson  thinks  that  a  dollar  in  the  States  will  purchase  no 
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more  than  fifteen  pence  would  her© ;  that,  'too,  in  spite  of  the 
great  rise  in  prices  in  this  country  of  1872  and  1873.  Assaming 
that  his  estimate  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  must,  on  the  whole,  be  far  worse  in  the  States 
than  in  Great  Britain ;  for,  while  wages  are  little  more  than 
double  as  high,  the  cost  of  food  and  clothes  is  more  than  three  times 
as  great.  But  few  observers  have  painted  American  prices  in  the 
gloomy  colours  Mr.  Dawson  has  used. 

Some  near  relatives  of  mine,  who  have  settled  in  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  have,  from  time  to  time,  favoured  me  with  lists  of  the 
prices  of  things  out  there,  from  which  I  have  gathered  at  least  two 
pieces  of  information, — that  though  everything  appears  dearer  there 
than  here,  some  commodities  are  only  slightly  more  expensive  tba^ 
in  this  country,  while  others  are  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  times  as  deaXi 
and  that,  while  food  is  little  dearer  in  Richmond  than  in  Birmixifi)' 
ham  or  London,  manufactured  goods  are  many  times  as  dear. 

Intending  emigrants  might  do  well  to  ponder  these  facts.   Tb^^ 
should  find  out  not  only  whether  they  are  going  to  have  lar^SI^ 
wages,  but  whether  the  increase  in  pay  is  sufficiently  great  to  ouu  ^^ 
up  for  the  increased  cost  of  everthing.      A  very  important,  thou^^S 
more  indirect  application  of  the   same  principle  would  be,  wh   -^^ 
offers  of  higher  wages  are  made  or  apparently  greater  advanta.^:!:^ 
are  presented,  in  a  distant  part  of  this  country,  to  carefully  asj^^^" 
tain,  before  taking  the  fatal  step  of  accepting  the  otFer,  wheth        ®^ 
the  apparent  gain  is  real,  whether,  in  short,  the  increased  cost  ^ 

living,  the  longer  hours  of  work,  the  heavier  responsibility,  miy  n       -'^^ 
far  outweigh  the  larger  wages,  or  the  better  social  status  promisop-  *• 

V. 

A  Great  Writer's  Ikpluencb. — It  would  be  almost  impo^^- 
sible  for  us  to   understand  the  difficulties  which  beset  investigato  -^" 
and  thinkers  long  centuries  ago.     They  had  to  wander  forth  into    -^  ^ 
great  unexplored  desert,  and  to  write  down  their  impressions,  cruc::^'' 
and  often  worthless,  of  what  they  saw.     This  was  until  recentl,.....^' 
the  case,  as  everyone  will  admit,  in  scientific  investigations,  whoas^*^ 
aU  was  dark  and  uncertain.     It  was  long  the  same  with  inquiri^^^ 
into  religion,  politics,  history,  art,  and  literature.     The  explorer,  ^2:^ 
surely  he  deserved  the  name,  who  determined  to  write  a  book  t::^^ 
something,  had  to  construct  his  own  definitions,  mark  out  his  own  fi^  ^ ' 
of  labour,  find  out  for  himself  what  was  essential  and  what  was  nc^  i* 
It  was  only  after  tens  of  thousands  of  scholars  tiad  wandered  hiUt^ 
and  thither,  often  losing  themselves  in  objectless  and  iatenaioAi^^^ 
discussions,  and  wearying  the.nselves  and  everyone  else  by  oon* 
jedures,    when  knowledge  was   the  only  thing  ^T?niiwiMiy^  Ma^ 
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oethod  became  possible;  then,  aod  njt  till   then,  did  progress 
eoome  real  and  rapid. 

We,  who  now  live,  would  find  it  hard  to  estimate  what  we  owe 
3  our  untiring  and  accomplished  predecessors.  It  may  be  true 
bat  many  things  are  now  known  to  every  young  child,  which  the 
risesL  of  our  ancestors  did  not  know ;  but,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
fe  are  what  we  are  only  because  of  what  they  did  for  us.  The 
due  of  what  they  did  for  the  world  we  can  never  over-e-^timate 
iardly,  indeed  appreciate. 

Those  great  modem  books  to  which  we  turn  with  deep  reverence 
iod  love,  because  they  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  present, 
md  convey  it  to  us  in  a  concise  and  readable  form,  would  lose  ixearly 
Jl  they  have  of  importance  were  everything  expunged  which  the 
.uthor  had  obtained  from  his  predecessors.  So  much  we  may  admit. 
)ut  the  influence  for  good,  and  alas  !  sometimes  for  evil,  of  a  great 
rriter  is,  perhaps,  more  durable  and  far-reaching  now  than  ever 
•efore.  Everyone  turns  to  books  for  information  and  guidance, 
iveiyone  knows  where  to  find  books  which  will  give  him  just  the 
nowled^;e  on  any  topic  he  needs.  Hence,  though  modern  writers 
w^e  80  much  to  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  they  stand  in  a 
eculiar  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  position  of  absolute 
Importance  which  writers  never  occupied  in  darker  ages.  More 
Spends  now  on  books  than  ever,  because,  though  the  popul£ur 
Imiration  for  the  great  and  wise  of  the  past,  is  keener  and  more 
itelligent  from  year  to  year,  it  is  the  most  recent  work  which  alone 

generally  read,  and  which  alone,  therefore,  helps  to  mould  the 
pinions  and  customs  of  the  age.  The  influence  of  a  great  writer  is 
darly  more  marvellous,  so,  too,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  that  of  a 
^€ond-rate  author.  Surely,  no  right-thinking  writer,  will  dare  to 
aste  or  abuse  his  opportunities, — opportunities  the  importance  of 
liich,  for  good  or  evil,  few  can  fully  appreciate. 

VI. 

The  Value  of  Good  Books.  -  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
ir  Arthur  Helps  a  fiiend  of  mine,  not  remarkable  for  his  delicacy 
-  deptb  of  feeling,  and  not  given  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  books, 
id  to  me,  that  when  he  heard  that  Kingsley  and  Helps  were  dead 
^  felt  that  he  had  lost  dear  and  vrise  friends.  He  could  hardly  find 
ords  to  express  his  sorrow,  and  he  added,  that  many  persons — ^not 
uch  greater  or  more  ardent  admirers  of  books  and  authors  than 
mself — ^had,  he  felt  sure,  looked  on  Kingsley  and  Helps  as  friends 
»  whom  they  could  always  resort  for  counsel  and  sympathy. 

My  friend  was  perfectly  right.  There  is  something  in  the 
ritings  of  these  accomplished  men,  and  of  many  others  too,  which 
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makes  them  the  first  of  teachers  and  the  wisest  of  counsellors.  There 
is  something  in  any  good  and  great  book,  which  makes  it  a  gift  to 
the  human  race  worth  more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  great  empire, 
or  the  opening  up  of  new  branches  of  commerce. 

In  this  age,  when  everyone  reads    and  so  many  write,  when  _^ 
everyone   feels   some    intere>t   in  the    great  social  and    religiou^^ 
problems  of  the  day,  it  is  all-important  to  have  good  and  wise  bookg^ 
to  turn  to — books  which,  in  the  kindest  and  pleasantest  conceivable^ 
manner,     throw     light    on  difKculties,     and    remind  men     thi^^j 
they  are  all    brothers,  all  weary    watchers   for   the    daylight,  a,.n3J 
strugglers  into  the  haven  of  rest.      In  the  great  books  which  ^^of 
late   years    have   been  given    to  the    world  there  is  a    practic=aLl 
piety  that  one  might  seek  in  vain  in  earlier  triumphs  of  huiusE^u 
genius.      Kot  that  wc  cau  claim  for  any  of  the  illustrious  writ^^ars 
and  thinkers  of  the  pr«rsent  generation   ihose  transcendent  abilitie^^s, 
that   far-reaching  knowl^ge,    which  distinguish  Milton,    Spensi^^, 
Shakespere,  L<3cke*,  Newton,  Adam  Smith,  and  Sir  Walter  Sco^=.t; 
though  we    have  recently  lost  men,  who  fell  little  belund   tlk-  *eir 
predecesbors   in  learning  and  talent.     But  it  is  the  kindness,  ^=^be 
goodness,  the  love  for  all  mankind,  pervading  many  of  our  mod^^^rn 
works,  which  makes  them  such  priceless  treasures,  such  eloqu^^ot 
sermons. 

There  are  many  books,  in  almost  every  refined  bouse,  wLx-ch 
breathe  a  tenderness  for  all  mankind,  and  convey  reverent  le8s«:>iu 
on  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Qod,  hardly  approached  in  ^ 
greater  books  which  were  the  delight  of  iormer  ages.  It  is  ^ !»« 
spirit  of  many  recent  essays  and  writings  which  makes  them  of  scxch 
value  to  the  world,  and  the  influence  these  works  have  exercised 
shows  how  vast,  how  marvellous,  is  the  value  of  really  good  book^s. 

VII. 

A  Writer's  Responsibilitieh. — It  may  take  a  week  to  mni/^ 
a  short  paper,  which  the  reader  of  it  gallops  through  in  ten  miDUtas; 
and  forgets  in  the  c^jurse  oi  the  next  half-hour.  Hoars  and  houn 
of  thought  are  needed  to  supply  matter  enough  for  half  a  doM 
pages  of  manuscript.  Nothing  that  is  worth  reading  was  ever 
quickly  written.  ProfeFsor  Henry  i^ogers,  the  eminent  ICdinbaigh 
Reviewer,  and  the  author  of  the  ''  Eclipse  of  Faith/'  mentioDgtittt 
Blaise  Pascal  spent  twenty  days  in  writing  and  comcting— the 
latter  is  often  the  more  troublesome  and  important^— Rome  of  bis 
incomparable  Provincial  Letters.  Most  magazine  articles  oonttii 
more  matter  than  the  longest  of  those  wonderful  oompontiooii 
which  have  been  read  and  re-read  by  generations  of  wondering  attd 
delighted  scholars. 
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Tbe  writer's  work  never  ends.  All  day  long  he  revolves  in  his 
isy  brain  the  thoughts  which,  when  they  have  assumed  shape,  he 
oceeds  to  commit  to  paper.  For  weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  these 
oughts  may  be  ground  and  re-ground  in  his  mind  and  sharpened 
d  polished  for  use;  then,  in  good  season,  they  are  turned  to 
cotuit. 

The  greatest  literary  triumphs  of  the  past  and  present  cost  the 
Fted  artists  wht>  executed  them,  labour,  thought,  care  indescrib- 
le.  A  thousand  guineas  may  seem  a  large  sum  for  a  little  work 
ixich  is  read  through  in  a  few  hours ;  but  if  it  be  remembered  that 
urhaps  the  gifted  author  gave  to  that  creation  of  his  genius  a  large 
Dount  of  time,  and  brought  to  the  task  the  finest  and  most 
Imirably-trained  abilities,  which  devoted  to  a  trade  might  have 
x)ught  in  twenty  times  as  much  money,  why,  then,  the  remunera- 
3n  seems  very  small,  instead  of  exorbitantly  large. 

No  one  should  rush  into  print,  unless  he  has  something  to  say 
urth  listening  to,  and^  what  is  almost  as  important,  uuless  he  under, 
ands  tbe  responsibilities  of  his  task.  EUs  words  may  influence 
Lousauds  and  bear  fruit,  for  good  or-  evil,  when  he  and  his 
meration  are  passed  away.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  would. 
5  authors,  boast  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  could 
rite  off  an  article  or  a  poem.  From  such  compositions,  were  they 
^er  to  get  into  print — a  notoriety  few  of  them  attain — every  one 
ould  tiirn  with  disgust  and  indignation. 

Really  good  magazines  are  not  likely  to  accept  articles  which 
ive  not  some  merit;  but  inferior  publications  are  much  less 
irticular,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  publish  essays,  not  because 
ley  are  of  any  service  to  anyone,  but  because  they  are  handed  to 
te  editor  by  persons  whose  influence  or  we  dth  is  too  great  to  be 
»fely  disregarded.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  organs  of 
le  countless  parties  and  associations  trying  to  get  the  ear  and 
ipport  of  the  public.  Strings  of  falsehoods,  the  most  garbled  and 
storted  statements,  the  most  wilful  misrepresentations,  are  by 
•me  of  these  party  organs  given  to  the  world  ;  and  the  best  interests 
'  truth  and  morality  may  be  sacriticed.  Of  course,  the  wise  and 
amed  are  not  likely  to  be  led  astray,  but  how  many  of  this 
ass  are  there  in  the  world  ?  and,  perhaps,  badly  written  and 
atnithful  papers,  coming  from  people  who  have  a  little  local 
eight,  and  whose  name  is  known  to  thousands  of  people  of  their 
BfcY  of  thinking,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  very  ignorant,  and 
dip  to  lead  them  still  more  astray. 

ilo  writer  should  think  labour  thrown  away,  which  contributes 
►  the  clearness,  accuracy ,  and  perfection  of  his  articles  and  works.  No 
iitor  should  object  to  careful  and  reasonable  revision  of  proofs.  If 
litor  and  contributor,  if  publisher  and  printer,  cannot  work  well 
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and  harmoniously  together,  if  they  are  not  alive  to  the  importance 
of  what  they  are  doing,  woe  to  them,  woe  to  thdr  unfortanate 
readers. 

An  editor  once  wrote  to  me  that  the  readers  of  his  magwine 
cared  little  for  corrected  articles.  Anything,  he  hinted,  would  do  for 
them  and  him.  At  the  first  opportunity,  I  ceased  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  and  his  readers,  not  that  1  claimed  any  great  merit  far 
anything  I  wrote,  but  certainly  it  seemed  waste  of  time  and  thought 
to  write  for  people  who  were  so  easily  satisfied. 

A  physician  of  good  metropolitan  repute,  a  year  ago,  asked  me 
for  an  article.      "  Iriend  up  anything,  it  does  not  signify  what  it  is," 
was  the  substance  of  his   letter.     The   readers  of  his  magaziuet 
principally  scientific  and  medical  men,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
flattered  bad   they  known  how  liigh  he  rated  their  intelligence- 
As  for  me,  I  declined  10  attend  to  his  pressing  request.      I,  at  lea^ 
had  no  wish  to  contribute  articles  for  the  benefit  and  instrucUoa    01 
people  whom  anything  would  satisfy.     Of  all  callings  writing     ^ 
perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  most  responsible. 

VIII. 

Mental  Training.— All  kinds  of  knowledge  are  usef^ 
because  they  expand  the  mind,  and  make  a  man  better  able  ^ 
enjoy  life,  and  to  think  for  himself.  A  weli-trained  mind  ha» 
breadth,  an  independence  that  great  abilities  alone  cannot  gi"^ 
Judicious  mental  trainings  in  short,  teaches  a  man  bow  to  use  a»  -^ 
to  economise  his  talents  ;  it  calls  into  activity  those  talents  whm^* 
might  otherwise  lie  idle ;  it  strengthens  and  develops  those  whS^ 
are  capable  of  improvement. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  mental  training  alc^ 
will  enable  a  man  to  rise  in  the  world,  or  to  heap  together  mone 
A  clerk  who  studies,  and  masters  botany  may  thereby  give  ^ 
interest,  a  dignity,  an  object  to  life  which  it  had  not  before, 
does  not  follow  that  his  pecuniary   value  as  a  cierK  will  incre^^ 
pari  passu  with  his  knowledge   of  flowers  and  roots.      He  g^ 
mental  training,  his  powers  of  observation  are  called  forth  a^ 
strengtheijed,  he  derives  pure  and  real  pleasure  from  the  stud^ 
but  if  he  cannot  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical  use  he  cannot  ma^ 
money  of  it^  and  he  must  not  expect  to  be  paid  or  rewarded  ji^ 
because  he  knows  more  than  his  fellows.     The  highest  forms 
education  should  teach  a  man  to  do  something  well  and  usefol,  i^-^ 
merely  to  know  more  than  his  fellows. 

Wanen  de  la  Rue  is  not  a  worse  stationer  becauae  he  is 
profound  astronomer.     William  ISpottiswoode  is  not  leas  diati.^ 
guiabed  or  proeperous  aa  a  printer  becauae  he  baa  immortalia^ 
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iself  as  a  natural  philosopher.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  a 
eminent  banker,  a  less  influential  legislator,  because  he  is  also 
pe  scholar,  an  original  and  powerful  thinker,  a  successful  writer. 
I  does  it  follow  that  these  three  eminent  business  men  earn  more 
ley  and  are  more  thriving,  because  they  give  much  thought  to 
Dtific  pursuits  \  May  it  not  rather  be  that  they  would  prosper 
*e  in  commerce  had  they  only  to  think  of  the  accumulation  of 
iesi 

On  the  other  hand  few  of  the  great  men  who  have  cultivated 
nee  and  letters,  in  addition  to  their  own  profession  or  trade, 
Id  pomt  to  any  pecuniary  gain  they  have  derived  from  the 
ner.  But  has  their  time  been  wasted  ?  Are  they  losers  ? 
lainly  not.  They  have  made  the  wgrld  wiser  ;  they  have  made 
imselves  happier;  they  have  done  a  good  work,  and,  in  one 
se,  they  are  amply  paid. 

But  if  it  comes  to  heaping  together  riches,  why,  then,  often  the 
I  mental  training  the  better.  Just  plod  on  in  any  honest  trade, 
re  a  heart  as  hard  as  flint,  an  intellect  as  keen  as  Qirard*s,  a  grasp 
money  as  close  as  poor  Elwes*8 ;  trust  no  one  who  cannot  give 
kI  security,  give  to  no  one,  never  unnecessarily  spend  a  penny, 
1,  if  life  is  spared  and  chance  losses  are  avoided,  a  colossal 
<une  may  be  counted  on.  Mental  training  may  actually  lessen 
chance  of  commercial  prosperity — in  pracitce  it  often  does,  for  it 
erts  the  thoughts  from  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  concentrates 
m  on  matters  of  greater  importance. 

This  is  why,  in  all  manufacturing  towns,  one  finds  many 
orant,  uncultivated  men  who  have  forced  themselves  into  a  posi. 
I  of  influence,  and  have  become  very  opulent — they  have 
lected  everey  thing  except  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
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PART  IL 

When  Squire  Dobson  heard  of  the  invital 
received  from  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  he  frette 
outwardly,  and  requested  to  be  informed 
pated  therefrom.  Matilda,  who  never  in 
existence  had  derived  much  pleasure  frc 
puzzled  to  reply  ;  but  her  aunt,  a  bustlin 
whose  pood  graces  Mrs.  Dallocourt  had  r 
herself,  answered  in  a  voluble  harangue,  \ 
perfections  of  her  would-be  hostess,  and 
which  must  needs  be  afforded  by  the  j 
person,  in  such  forcible  and  well-chosen  h 
succumbed,  and  contented  himself  with  : 
wife  that  he  was  sure  no  good  would  c 
replied,  **  Very  likely  not." 

"But  I  don't  suppose/'  continued  s 
come  of  it,   either.     And  I  have  been 
would   be  unwise  to  behave  too  coldly 
may  be  of  immense  use  in  chaperoning  Ma 
and  so  on,  where  neither  of  us  care  to  i 
to  our  daughter's  age." 

*'  Suitable  to  a  fiddlestick  !"  cried  th 
**  Matilda  can  content  herself  very  well  ¥ 
Mrs.  Dallocourt  either." 

Mrs.  Dobson's  eyes,  which  at  the 
had  shown  symptoms  of  closing,  regains 
appearance. 

"Very  possibly,"  rejoined  she,  while 
shut  condition.  "  But  the  invitation  ^ 
given  not  only  to  Matilda,  but  to  youi 
children  ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me, 
ought  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  waj 
ever  incomprehensible  it  may  appear  1 
I  can  conscientiously  undertake  to  say  (*; 
this  time)  that  they  will  enjoy  their  ev 
they  possess  the  enviable  faculty  of  enji 
not  universally  acknowledged  disagree; 
will  be  quiet  in  their  absence,  and  that, 
nerveSi  is  a  conbideratiou  not  to  be  overl 
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O'er  arguments  admitted  of  no  reply ;  and  Mr.  Dobson,  had  he 
been  already  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  sister,  would 
8  deemed  a  position  of  resistance  quite  untenable.  So  the  light . 
lufferton  Hall  shone  upon  the  %oirie  miisieale,  and  Mrs. 
locourt  was  radiant  and  triumphant .  Everything  went  well, 
had  taken  pains  about  the  selection  of  her  guests,  and  the 
lit  was  pre-eminently  satisfactory.  The  singers,  the  players, 
talkers,  and  the  actors  mingled  harmoniously  under  her  skilful 
erintendence  with  mutual  amusement  and  admiration ;  and  Miss 
)6on,  being  Miss  Dobson,  was  everything  that  could  possibly 
expected.  Leonard  alone,  while  playing  a  fair  part  in  the 
^rtainment  of  his  visitors,  was  less  mirthful  and  more  con  tern- 
dve  than  was  his  wont.  He  was  thinking  dubiously  of  his 
fcher's  recently-declared  projects,  and  wondering,  as  he  watched 
tilda,  what  those  hidden  perfectioDS  might  be  of  which  Mrs. 
Ilocourt  had  spoken.  Once,  when  the  contagious  hilarity  of  the 
b  seemed  t  o  have  warmed  even  that  chilly  damsel  into  some- 
ng  approaching  to  life,  he  attempted  to  inveigle  her  into  conver- 
ion.  She  listened  approvingly  to  his  discourse,  agreeing  with 
sry  opinion  he  expressed,  and  occasionally  doing  him  the  honour 
repeating  bis  observations  by  rote  ;  but  of  this  honour  Leonard 
s  most  ungratefully  unappreciative,  and  withdrew  from  her  side, 
11  ignorant  of  those  mysterious  charms,  only  shrouded,  as  had 
m  asseverated,  by  reserve. 

"  They  must  be  imaginary,"  thought  Leonard.  "  My  mother 
s  always  good  at  imagining.*'  And  he  fell  to  wondering  what 
feelings  would  be  were  he  installed  at  Loughborough  Grange 
h  Matilda  Dobson  for  a  wife — Matilda  as  she  actually  existed, 
;  as  fancy  would  represent  her.  **  It  might  not  be  so  very  bad,'* 
reflected.  '*  One  can't  have  everything  in  this  world." 
There  was  one  part  of  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  scheme  which  was 
y  acceptable  to  him.  The  extensive  and  flourishing  farm  sur- 
mding  Koughborough  Grange,  as  well  as  the  Grange  itself,  would 
vacated  by  its  present  tenant  at  the  Michaelmas  of  the  passing 
tr ;  and  Leonard,  according  to  his  mother's  cherished  day-dreams, 
3  to  succeed  this  retiring  agriculturist,  but  to  occupy  a  far 
her  and  more  important  position,  in  virtue,  not  only  his  ancient 
I  aristocratic  lineage,  but  of  his  near  alliance  to  the  wealthy 
ire,  his  landlord.  That  alliance,  in  youuor  Dallocourt's  eyes, 
I  the  only  blot  upon  an  otherwise  paradisaical  sketch ;  but  he 
jw  that  without  the  blot  the  sketch  would  fade  into  nothing ; 
that  the  feurm  would  be  rent  free  was  in  Mrs.  Dallocourt's 
imation  so  evidently  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  hardly 
pessary  to  mention  it.     She  only  regretted  that,  owing  to  a  most 
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inconvenient  and   vexatious  entail,   it  was  impossible  that  the 
Koufjhborough  estate  should  form  a  portion  of  Matilda's  dowry. 

**  But  never  mind,"  she  had  observed,  after  briefly  bewailing 
this  circumstance  ;  **  she  will  l>e  amply  dowered  in  another  manner, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  do  better  by.and.bye.  In  the  meanwhile 
Koughborough  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with." 

Acc4.rding  to  Leonard's  less-aspiring  views,  it  would  likewis^-.^^ 
do  very  well  to  finish  with. 

*' A  cool  idea!"  he  remarked,  when  the  scheme  was  first  prcrrrD- 
pounded  to  him.  And  his  mother  had  volubly  assured  him  therr^t 
ideas  of  equal  coolness  had  very  frequently  developed  iD>fc  to 
realities. 

*•  You  know,  Leonard,"  she  said,  **  you  always  took  interest  in 
agriculture,  and  were  fonder  of  cornfields  than  of  classics;  and  y^iBica 
must  confess  that  Koughborough   Grange  would  be  a  much  moszzzsre 

comfortable  sort  of  place  to  settle  in  than  those  horrid  backwoo >d8 

of  the  west,  where  savages  grow  up  like  weeds.     Besides,  y ^ou 

would  be  near  me,  and  would  be  useful  to  the  girls  when  they  coi^^me 
home  from  school. 

**  It  sounds  all  very  well,"  responded  Leonard  ;  "  but,  you  miw  f'^ 
it  takes  two  to  make  an  ordinary  bargain,  and  it  strikes  me  tl — ^at 
this  will  take  three,  without  counting  yourself  and  Mrs.  Dobs^^^i^* 
Pray,  what  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Dobson  will  say  to  this  remarka^^Jk 
proposal?" 

"That's  his  business,"  Mrs.    Dallocourt  had  retorted;  "a "^ 

yours  is  to  push  your  own  interests."  And  then  in  a  flowery  a.  —od 
inflated  tiradj  she  had  set  forth  all  the  brilliant  prospects  wh^B^h 
such  a  marriage  would  open  to  her  son,  and  had  overwheloi^i*^ 
him  with  her  description  of  that  exalted  destiny  which  he  felt— ^  ^ 
was  not  in  him  to  accomplish. 

He  felt  that  it  was  not  in  him  to  become  a  leading  statesman  o^^^  ^ 
giant  of  debate ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  see  no  reason  wk=^7» 
provided  Mr.  Dobson  was  propitious,  the  earlier  and  les8  visiona^^B7 
portion  of  his  mother's  scheme  should  not  be  carried  out  to  t==:==^^ 
letter ;  and  while  standing  in  the  cottage  drawing-room  affecting        ^ 
be  listening  to  a  brilliant  fantasia,  be  ruminated  upon  these  thin    ^S^ 
and  fell  a- wondering  whether  he,  who  had  hitherto  continued  htra   ^*^ 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  and  the  brig  d^ 
would  ever  find  it  possible  to  fall  in  love  with  the  dingy  diamc^-^ 
of  Hufferton. 

••Perhaps,"    thought    he,    "we    could    get    on    pretty  wtbJI/ 
together  without  much  love;    or,   perhaps,  we  should  like  eeu^b 
other  better  after  marriage  than  before.     I  have  heard  people  M/ 
that  the  spooniest  lovers  don't  always  make  the  happiest  couples." 
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**A  penny  for  yonr  thoughts,  Mr.  Dallocourt!"  cried  a 
v^acious  lady  at  his  elbow ;  and  Leonard,  awaking  from  his 
v^erie,  aroused  himself  to  a  a)nsciousnes8  of  present  things  and  of 
e  inexpediency  of  appearing  distrait.  He  did  his  utmost  to 
ader  the  Boiree  agreeable.  He  sang  comic  songs,  he  assisted  in  the 
rformance  of  charades,  he  talked  small  talk  with  an  inexhaust- 
»Ie  fluency  which  a  clever  man  might  have  envied,  and  had  it  not 
fen  for  the  chance  utterance  of  a  common  saying  by  the 
5ter  of  the  HufFerton  Squire,  it  is  probable  that  no  further 
ought  of  Matilda  Dobson  would  have  occupied  his  mind  that 
rening.  But  Matilda's  aunt,  as  fate  would  have  it,  threw  the  last 
ttle  weight  intx)  the  vacillating  scales,  and  unintentionally  gained 
suitor  for  her  niece. 

"How  very  frequently  one  finds,"  remarked  she,  *'that  the 
38t  consorted  pairs  are  those  which  are  composed  of  opposites ! 
cideed,  they  almost  seem  destined  for  one  another;  and  when  you 
M  a  husband  and  wife  leading  a  cat  -  and  -  dog  existence  you 
enerally  observe  some  striking  similarity  between  them." 

Leonard,  overhearing  this,  laughed  so  heartily  at  something  just 
^id  to  him  by  some  other  lady,  that  she  marvelled  at  his  excessive 
xirtb.  But  Leonard  hardly  knew  what  she  had  said,  and  found  a 
ifSculty  in  answering  to  the  purpose.  His  fancy  had  been 
ickled  by  the  observation  he  had  overheard,  and  he  was  thinking 
ow  uncat-and. dog- like  would  needs  be  his  married  life  with 
^tilda,  were  the  doctrine  just  propounded  reliable. 

He  looked  in  the  mirror  upon  the  wall ;  he  saw  his  large  form 
Ud  laughing  Saxon  face,  he  saw  the  little  figure,  the  dark  and 
Qmure  countenance  of  Matilda,  and  a  greater  contrast  could 
ardly  have  been  imagined. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  thought  he,  **we  are  destined  for  one 
Oother !  A  strange  thing  !  a  very  strange  thing  !  but  then,  there 
t*e  80  many  strange  things  in  this  unaccountable  world  of  ours, 
'X2X  it  is  only  on  a  piece  with  the  rest." 

The  die  was  cast ;  and  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  the  Tnaking 
p  of  his  mind  had  been  accomplished.  When  he  handed  Miss 
>ob8on  to  her  carriage  that  night»  he  did  so  with  the  firm  inten- 
lou  of  presently  beginning  to  woo  her,  and  the  only  difficulty  that 
roubled  him  was,  how  this  wooing  was  to  be  accomplished. 

*•  It  will  be  awfully  hard,"  he  remarked  to  his  mother;  but 
Irs.  Dallocourt  only  answering  '*  Nonsense  I"  he  met  with  no 
empathy  in  his  distress,  and  began  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
^hese  were  more  plentiful  and  more  easy  to  be  found  than  Leonard 
\  first  imagined ;  for  the  presence  at  Hufferton  of  Horace  Alder, 
•he  younger  of  Matilda's  cousins,  afforded  an  excuse  ibr  frequent 
rbits^  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.     The  elder  cousin, 
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a  lady,  left  with  her  mother  very  soon  after  the  little  gathering  at 
the  cottaji:e ;  but  Horace,  a  carroty-haired  youth  of  some  twenty 
summers,  remained  for  several  weeks,  and  having  taken  a  violent 
liking  for  young  Dallocourt,  became  unconsciously  instrumental  to 
the  furtherance  of  Mrs.  Dallocourt's  designs.  The  dislike  which 
Squire  Dobson  entertained  to  Leonanl's  mother  was  not  extended 
to  Leonard,  whose  constant  presence  at  the  Hall,  in  the  capacity  of 
his  nephew's  friend,  he  encouraged  and  unsuspiciously  approved  of  a 
long  as  Horace  stayed.  And,  by  the  time  that  Horace  left,  the 
slender  tie  of  acquaintanceship  which  had  before  o^nnected  the  Hall 
with  the  cottnge  had  grown  into  a  powerful  chain  of  familiarity,  a 
chain  of  familiarity,  that  is,  as  powerful  as  could  possibly  be  the 
case  while  the  heads  of  the  families  kept  apart  as  though  each 
feared  contamination  from  the  other's  touch.  Leonard  was  often 
at  the  Hall ;  Matilda,  inveigled  by  numberless  pretexts  of  Mrs. 
Dallocourt\s  designing,  chiefly  relative  to  fancy-work,  was  not 
unfrequently  to  be  found  at  the  cottage ;  but  between  Mrs. 
Dallocourt  and  the  elder  DoKsons  the  gulf  still  yawnerl  iindimi. 
nished.  Mrs.  Dallocourt  had  considered  the  matter,  and  decided 
that  to  bridge  it  was  unnecessary :  she  could  attain  her  ends  very 
well  without ;  and  no  advance  was  made  upon  Mrs.  Dobsou's  part, 
which  might  have  conduced  to  a  contrary  decision.  Far  from  this, 
Mrs.  Dobson,  when  upon  two  or  three  occasions  she  carried  out 
the  intention  she  had  intimated  to  her  husband,  and  made  u>e  of 
Mrs.  Dallocourt  as  a  chaperone  for  her  daughter,  expressly  charjj'ed 
Matilda  to  represent  her  as  a  nervous  invalid,  totally  incapable  of 
either  paying  or  receiving  calls.  Mrs.  Dallocourt  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it,  and  secretly  writhed  under  the  degradation  of  rendering 
services  to  a  lady  whom  she  insisted  upou  looking  on  as  an  inferior, 
and  who  yet  was  too  indolent,  or  too  supercilious,  personally  to  offer 
her  thanks.  Self-interest,  however,  induced  her  to  stifle  pride;  and 
she  took  very  good  care  while  officiating  as  Matilda* s  chaperone 
that  no  one  should  supersede  Leonard  in  the  good  graces  of  that 
taciturn  damsel — a  precaution  which  was  rendered  excessively  easy 
by  Miss  Dobson 's  unattractiveness  and  unimpressionable  natura  She 
had  abundant  opportunities  for  the  fabrication  of  artfuUy-deviwd 
nothings  to  promote  intercourse  betwixt  the  cottage  and  the  Hall; 
and  so  well  did  she  understand  how  to  use  them,  that  the  deptrtnre 
of  Horace  Alder  from  Hufferton  was  hardly  felt  as  an  impedi- 
ment in  her  path.  Nevertheless,  the  courtship  progressed  but 
slowly. 

"  It  Is  so  difficult,'*  Leonard  would  say  sometimes.  "  I  assnrs 
you,  mother,  she  is  an  awfuliy  difficult  person  to  make  love  to." 
And  now  and  then  he  would  go  more  fully  into  particulars,  ^ 
describe  the  bindcrances  that  beset  him. 
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le  came  home  one  day  full  of  a  story  of  a  bunch  of  flowers 
h  he  had  plucked  and  offered  to  Miss  Dobson. 

I   wanted,  you  know,  to  say  something   nice  and  pretty^ 
thing  sentimental,  you  know,  which  might  lead  to  something 
by  degrees  as  it  were,  and  without  jerking.    And  so  I  plucked 
J  flowers  and  made  them  into  a  little  nosegay  and  gave  them 
er,  and  said  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  as  though  I  hadn't  been 
ting  about  it  beforehaud — *  We  see  more  of  these  things  every 
now.     They  are  budding  and  blossoming  all  round  us,  and  if 
ould  only  understand,  their  langua^^e,  would  tell  us  stories  that 
lit  be  sweet  to  listen  to.'    Now,  don't  you  think  that  that  was  a 
1  idea  of  mine  ?     Wasn't  it  pretty  and  appropriate  ?" 
•'Very  good,  indeed,"  replied  Mr^.  Dallocourb.;   very  pretty  and 
"opriate.     Really,  Leonard,  it  does  you  credit !" 
'*Well,  and  what  do  you    think  she  said?     She  just  put  on 
hand  and  took  the  flowers,  and  said,  *  Thank  you;'  and  there 

an  end  of  it.  And  my  beautiful  speech,  that  was  to  lead  to 
ething  better,  led  to  nothing  at  all,  and  might  just  as  well 
B  been  said  to  a  post." 

**  That  girl  is  always  saying,  'Thank  you,'  "  continued  Leonard 
I  grumbling  tone  ;  '*  always  !      I  believe  she  looks  upon  it  as  a 

of  Jack-of-aJl-trades,  that  will  answer  all  manner  of  purposes, 

fit  itself  accommodatingly  into  any  hole.  What  can  a  poor 
w  do  with  a  girl  who  is  perpetually  saying  *  Thank  you '  ?" 
Sirs.  Dallocourt  bethought  herself  of  that  uncalled-for  remark 
)h  Miss  Dobson  had  once  made  to  her — **  It  seems  to  me  that 
and  I  sit  very  often  together;"  and  she  could  not  help 
cting  what  a  sad  pity  it  was  that  Miss  Dobson,  who  said  so 
things,  should  thus  have  wasted  a  fine  leading- up  observation 
1  an  occasion  which  was  completely  unworthy  of  it. 
"If  she  had  only  kept  it  a  few  weeks  longer,"  thought  Mrs. 
ocourt,  "  and  said  it  to  Leonard  instead  of  to  me,  how  well 
night  have  improved  the  opportunity  !  how  gracefully  it  would 
J  helped  us  on  !  But  no  ;  the  perversity  of  all  that  is  mundane 
Id  allow  of  nothing  so  delightfully  a  propos  So  do  the  round 
I  get  into  the  square  holes,  and  things  by  the  million  into 
^oking  imbroglios  1" 

But  Mrs.  Dallocourt  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  her  son.  It 
Jd  have  been  highly  impolitic  if  she  had  ;  for  he  was  quite 
iciently  inclined  to  be  desponding  without  being  made  more  so 
lis  mother,  and  had  already  begun  seriously  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
Irs.  Alder's  axiom. 

"  What  humbug  it  is,"  said  he,  '*  to  say  opposites  ought  to 
Ty  1  Why,  if  one  liked  sight-seeing  and  the  other  hated  it, 
y'd  begin  to  quarrel  on  the  wedding  trip.'^ 
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*'If  one  were  rl-tiLulc,"  retorted  Mrs  Dalloooart,  **aiKi  thfe 
other  yielding,  there  would  be  no  quarrel  at  all." 

**  At  any  rate,"  said  Leonard,  "if  I  am  destined  to  marry  atr 
opposite,  it  needn't  necessarily  be  Matitda  Dobson." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  you  to  marry  a^ 
opposite,"  replied  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  '*That  is  only  Mrs.  Alder*** 
rubbish.  I  am  sure,  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  of  il«: 
people  who  ever  meet  them  toj^ether,  that  her  husband's  style  <^ 
conversation  is  diametrically  opposite  to  hers,  lest  the  sanity  ^ 
their  auditors  should  be  endangered.  Marry  an  opposite,  indee(3 
Marry  Mr.  Dobson's  daughter,  and  live  at  Koughborough  Grangfe 

*'  I  thought,  mother,"  observed  Leonard,  "  that  you  were  mcra 
sentimental." 

''So  I  am,"  returned  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  "when  it  does^a 
mterfere  with  more  important  things.  But  sentiment  is  a  luxi^a 
one  can't  always  indulge  in." 

*'  I  wish  to  goodness,"  observed  Leonard,  *•  that  I  were  a  lite—. 
more  sentimental." 

''Why?" 

"  Why,  because  then  I  should  be  able  to  make  love  better.  TTfci 
I  should  be  able  to  put  a  little  poetry  in  sometimes.  A  touc'ftzi  < 
that  sort  of  thing  now  and  then  is  a  wonderful  help  to  fellow  ^ii 
my  predicament ;  and  girls  generally  like  it.  If  they  don't  un<^6r. 
stand  it  they  think  it's  fine,  and  it's  all  the  same  to  the  fellow  tJm. 
says  it." 

'*  Oh,  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dallocourt.     "  Hosts  of  gir/5 
have  been  wooed  and  won  without  anything  of  that  sort.      Besides, 
you  are  sentimental.     Fray,  what  could  have  been  more  sentimeotaJ 
than  your  speech  about  the  flowers  V ' 

*'  Ah,  but  that  was  in  prose." 

**Well,  what  of  that?  there  it  was  A  pretty  sentiment  is  a 
pretty  sentiment,  all  the  world  over ;  and  it  is  not  a-bii  better  in 
poetry  than  in  prose." 

'*  It  sounds  a  good  deal  better,"  persisted  Leonard.  **  I  know  I 
should  get  on  faster  if  I  could  talk  poetry,  only  I  don't  know  any 
poetry  to  talk,  except  Gray's  Elegy.  There  is  nothing  in  Or*/* 
Elegy — is  there? — that  would  be  suitable  to  say." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Mrs.  Dallocourt. 

**No,  I  think  not,"  said  Leonard;  ^'itis  all  about  a  church- 
yanl,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  A  preciously  dry  thing,  that,  to  wflto 
aboat.  Then  there's  'The  Spanish  Armada'— I  think  I  oottld 
remember  pieces  of  that  if  I  tried  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  wouU  ^ 
a  bit  better." 

' '  Not  a  bit,"  echoed  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  interrupting  with  a  ii^^ 
Ugh,  somethin  g  very  nearly  approaching  a  yawn. 
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*'0h,  it's  all  very  well  to  make  fun  of  it,"  cried  LeoDard  ;  "  but 
'  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  good  of  poets  if  they  can't  write 
hings  that  other  people  can  make  use  of."' 

"  If  other  people  don't  know  how  to  use  them,"  returned  Mrs. 
)allocourt,  ^'that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poets.  I  advise  you> 
ieonard,  to  let  poetry  alone.  You  are  capable  of  getting  on  without 

"  I  could  get  on  a  great  deal  better  with  it,"  rejoined  Leonard. 
'  Don't  you  think,  now,  you  could  tetf  me  of  a  few  little  tit-bits, 
ome  nice  little  extracts  out  of  Tennyson,  and  Byron,  and  so  forth, 
hat  I  could  stick  in  when  occasion  required  ?" 

But  this  Mrs.  Dallocourt  positively  refused  to  do  There  were 
imits,  she  reflected,  to  all  earthly  things,  and  though  quite  willing, 
.8  had  been  abundantly  proved,  to  do  everthing  that  lay  in  her 
>ower  to  facilitate  the  making  of  love  by  her  son,  she  would  by  no 
aeans  undertake  to  teach  her  son  how  to  make  it.  She  only 
ierided  his  difficulties,  and  urged  him  to  persevere. 

So  Leonard,  accordingly,  did  persevere ;  and  when  he  had 
>ersevered  for  three  months  without  any  perceptible  result,  it 
Kicurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  put  that  state 
>f  things  to  an  end.  So  one  morning  when  he  had  walked  over  to 
Bufferton,  charged  by  his  mother  with  a  message  to  Matilda 
"^lative  to  pillow-lacework,  in  which  mysterious  art  Mrs.  Dalio. 
^urt  wa8  that  young  lady's  instructress,  lie  introduced  the  subject 
^hich  lay  so  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  fairly  asked  her  to  be 
Us  wife. 

It  happened  in  this  manner.  Matilda  was  standing  by  the 
ibrary  window,  looking  out  upon  nature  in  general,  and  Leonard, 
spying  her  from  the  drive,  swerved  from  the  path  he  had 
•een  pursuing,  and  instead  of  advancing  to  the  hall-door  and  going 
tirough  the  ceremony  of  bell-ringing,  walked  straight  up  to  her  and 
aid,  '*  Good  morning !"  Miss  Dobson  said,  *'  Good  morning  !"  too.  It 
ras  a  warm  April  day,  and  the  window  was  wide  open.  It  opened 
own  to  the  ground.  Leonard  stood  on  one  side  of  the  opening — 
le  garden  side — and  Matilda  siood  upon  the  other. 

•*  Won't  you  walk  in  T'  said  Matilda. 

And  then  young  Dallocourt  walked  in  and  sat  down  upon  the 
earest  chair.  His  manner  was  more  embarrassed,  his  words  came 
)ss  easily  than  usual,  because  of  the  weight,  that  was  upon  his 
lind.  Miss  Dobson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
3quacious. 

"Papa  is  not  at  home,"  said  she.  "He  is  gone  to  the  Petty 
Sessions." 

For  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  Leonard's  visits  to  Hufferton 
lad  beeu  not  unfrequently  made  under  pretext  of  bearing  messages 
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to  the  Squire  from  the  retiring  agricult 
the  eyes  of  the  retiring  agriculturist  ^ 
ingly  amiable  young  gentleman  ;  whi 
as  his  walking-stick  of  what  was  g 
wondered  now^  and  then  why  tl  e  rr^esj-f 
trouble  himself.  '*  I  suj^pose  he  has 
he,  and  witli  that  supposition,  dismiK< 

Upon  ihe  present  occasion  Leona 
explaining  tliat  his  errand,  was  to  Ma 
iJobson ;  and  be  tran.-mitted  to  her  as 
tioDs  which  lie  bore  from  his  mother, 
containing,  as  he  had  been  informed,  j 
bobbin,  and  having  hstencd  sedately 
that  she  quite  understood  them. 

"It  is  more  than  I  do,"  observe 
parrot  that  repeats  the  words  it  has  bet 
idea  of  what  they  mean." 

"  1  hope  Mrs.  Dallocourt  is  quite 
way  of  a  reply  ;  and  Leonard,  annoy et 
muttered  his  **  Quite  well,  thank,  you,' 
what  ungracious.     Then  he  returned  tc 

**  It  is  very  nice  to  understand  one 

**Ye8,"  assented  Miss  Dobson,  *'v< 

The  observation  rather  puzzled  he 
desired  explanation.  I'hings  every  nc 
and  she  was  in  the  h:ibit  of  remidnin 
perplexing  subject  was  forgotten.  Le 
an  immediate  elucidation,  or  rather 
remark. 

**For  instance,"  he  said,  **  it  woul 
understand  me." 

Matilda,  more  jmzzloil  than  before, 
companion's  sanity. 

**  I  do  understand  you,"  sdid  she. 

"  Excuse  me,"  retumed  T^eonard  ;  ' 
you  do,  not.  I  have  often  tried  to  expl 
I  have  always  made  some  stupid  hash 
much  cleverer  than  I,  and  only  seeing  ] 
sense,  have  never  understood  me  yet. 
Dobson,  how  very  earnestly  I  love  yo 
like  you  to  be  my  wife.     Miss  Dobson, 

Then  Matilda  blushed.  It  was  ve: 
nature  was  moved  sufficiently  to  .allow 
looking  anxiously  at  her  as  the  m 
deepened,  as  the  usually  expressionles 
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a  transitory  excitement,  tliou^iijht  that  never,  to  the  best  of  his 
sollection,  had  he  seen  lier  to  sucl»  advantage  before.  **  If  only  she 
In* t  look  quite  so  scared,*'  was  Ids  iu<Mital  addendum.  And  just 
len  his  reflections  had  arrived  at  ihat  point  Matilda  commenced 
•  answer. 

It  was  delivered  in  suudr}"  short  phrases,  each  separated  from 
e  other  by  an  embarrassed  pausf.  and  accuuipnnied  by  an  air  of 
wilderment. 

**0h: — oh,  Mr.  Dallocourt ! — I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Just 
icy ! — 1  nevert  bought  of  such  a  thing  before.  Do  you  really  want 
to  marry,  thougli  ?  Dear  me  I— don't  you  think  you  had  better 
c  papa  r' 

"  I  will  ask  him  afterwards,"  said  Leonard ;  **  but  I  should  like 
have  your  answer  first." 

**  Dear  me  !"  repeated  Miss  Dobson,  to  all  appearance,  still  in 
e  extremity  of  perplexity  ;  *'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Dear  me ! 
how  ever  should  I  feel,  if  I  were  married  ?" 

"I  can't  possibly  b*^  expected  to  tell  thit,"  thought  Leonard, 
d  so  remained  silent  f:)r  awhile  ;  but  marvelling,  upon  second 
DUghts,  at  his  own  stupidity,  he  hastened  to  make  a  suitable 
ply. 

*'Ihope,"  said  he,  "you  would  feel  vi;ry  happy — that  is, 
ovided  yuu  were  married  to  me.  1  trust  and  believe  that  under 
ch  circumstances  you  would  feul  extremely  iiappy." 

**  Do  you  really  think  so  V*  asked  Miss  Dobson,  with  an  amount 
artless  simplicity  that  might  have  fitted  her  for  immortalisation 
verse.      And  Leonard  replied  that  he  really  did. 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Dobson,  who  was  evidently  giving 
1  the  powers  of  her  mind  to  the  important  subject  under  discussion, 
I  thought  that  people  ought  to  be  in  love  before  they  married." 

'*  I  am  in  love,"  replied  Leonard. 

**I  don't  think  I  am,"  observed  Matilda.  And  Leonard  was 
Dre  discouraged  by  the  statement  than  he  would  have  believed 
ssible,  seeing  that  it  conveyed  to  him  notliia^^  that  wis  new.  He 
d  never  for  a  moment  imagined  tliat  Miss  Dobson  was  in  love, 
it  he  ha'l  not  been  prepirud  for  .  o  unadorned  a  denial  of  it. 

*'Then  I  suppose  you  won't  'uarry  me,"  sai  1  he  in  a  tone  which 
is  amsiderably  altered. 

But  Matilda  had  had  no  intention  of  expressing-  <|uite  so  much 
that,  and  liad  not  yet  made  up  iier  mind  into  any  shape  what- 
er. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  she,  "  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly.  And  yet  I 
n't  tell, — perhaps  I  did  ?  I  am  sure  1  don't  know  ;  only  I  mean, 
»u  see — you  see,  I  mean — I  mean,  you  see,  that  I  am  not  in 
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"Perhaps  the  love  will  come  afterwards,"  said  Leonard.  "Yes, 
it  will.  The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  certain  I  am  of  it. 
Only  promise  to  be  my  wife,  Miss  Dobson,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  love  will  follow." 

The  audacity  of  that  assurance  aroused  Miss  Dobson's 
astonishment.  It  did  not  ofifend,  it  did  not  amuse  -it  simply  amazed 
her ;  and  raising  her  eyes  from  the  bobbin  upon  which  she  had 
stedfastly  fixed  them,  she  looked  full  into  Leonard's  face.  Aod 
then  slowly,  but  surely,  there  proceeded  from  her  inner  consciousness 
three  distinct  and  well-de6ned  ideas.  The  first  was,  that  there  was 
poraething  in  .Mr.  Dallocourt's  aspect  especially  pleasin^:  to  behold ; 
the  second,  that  thougii  she  was  not  particularly  fond  of  him,  there 
was  no  man  in  the  world,  as  far  as  she  knew,  putting  her  father  and 
her  brother  out  of  the  question,  of  whom  she  was  at  all  fonder;  the 
third,  that  if  her  destiny  required  her  to  marry,  there  existei  no 
visible  reason  why  Leonard  should  not  be  her  husband.  He  would 
do  as  \i  ell  as  any  other,  she  thought,  and  possibly  better  than  a  good 
many.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  last  impression,  tliat  she 
opened  her  lips  to  reply.  But' Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  grown 
tired  of  waiting  for  an  answer. 

•**  Don't  you  believe  me?"  said  he.  "  Don't  you  believe  that 
we  should  be  happy  together  ?" 

"I  dare  say  we  should,'*  replied  Matilda,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  recovered  her  customary  tranquillity.  **  1  am  sure  I  don't  see 
why  we  shouldn't  be.  I'll  marry  you  if  papa  likes.  But,  you  see, 
he  is  gone  to  the  Petiy  Sessions." 

This  was  Miss  Dobson's  mode  of  accepting  her  suitor's  proposal. 
Mrs.  Dallocourt,  when  she  heard  irom  her  son  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  interview,  declared  that  it  was  a  brilliant  success. 

"  It  was  pretty  well,"  said  Leouiird.  '*  The  girl  is  not  so  bwi) 
after  all.  But  she  can't  talk  sentiment,  and  no  more  can  I.  I 
can  begin,  but  I  cin't  get  auy  further.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  t^. 
day  how  happy  we  sliould  be  when  we  were  married  (because  we 
neither  of  us  seemed  over  and  above  jolly  as  lovers),  and  I  tried  w 
make  up  a  pretty  story  about  how  we  should  enjoy  each  other'8 
company  as  husband  and  wife.  I  beguu  at  the  breakfast. table, 
but  couldn't  get  on  a-bit,  and  stuck  hard  and  fast  at  the  tea-pot. 
And  then  she  told  me  that  she  didn't  like  tea,  and  always  drafil^ 
coffee ;  and  so  I  told  her  that  I  liked  coffee  pretty  well  but  pi^ 
ferred  chocolate  ;  and  then  we  had  a  regular  talk  about  all  three. 
We  got  on  finely  with  that  conversation ;  but,  you  know,  it  wasn't 
in  the  least  to  the  purpose." 

But  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  notwithstanding  this,  adhered  to  \^ 
original  opinion  that  the  interview  was  in  every  way  satisfactory; 
apd  when  Leonard,  upon  the  following  daji  stood  lingering  «t  tiM 
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den.gate  before  starting  upon  another  expedition  to  Huflferton, 
ran  out  unbonneted  to  him,   and  reiterated  her  encouraging 
urance. 

"If  you  manage  matters  with  the  father,"  said  she,  **  half  as 
1  as  you  have  with  the  daughter,  your  success  is  positively 
tain." 

Leonard,  swinging  tlie  gate  to  and  fro,  looked  down  upon  her 
h  an  uneasy  air. 

•*I  wish  the  father  were  at  Jericho/'  he  remarked.  *'I  wish 
iS  Dobson  had  been  a  widow.  Pray,  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  old 
ow  if  he  asks  me  from  wliat  sources  my  future  income  is  to  be 
ived,  and  what  means  I  shall  have  of  supporting  his  daughter.*' 
**He  ought  not  to  ask  anythino  &o  ridiculous,"  replied  Mrs. 
illocuurt,  m  an  authoritative  tone.  **  A  man  of  Mr.  Dobsou's 
tune  ought  t^^  give  his  daughter  a  marriage  portion  suflBcienily 
ge  t«»  enable  her  to  support  htjrself.  And  as  for  any  impertinent 
ftjtious  about  you  and  your  income,  I  think,  the  mere  fact  that' 
u  are  a  Dallocourt  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  secure  his 
^ful  acceptance  of  your  offer.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  country 
aire  of  three  generations  has  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  into 
» family  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house 
lose  members  stood  high  in  rank  and  were  influential  in  the 
incils  of  the  realm  while  his  own  ancestors  were  nameless  boors." 
"8.  Dallocourt  tossed  her  head  sideways  as  she  concluded,  with  an 
01  ©mscious  dignity  unutterable. 

His  mother's  mighty  pride  of  his  father's  lengthy  pedigree  had 
^ays  been  a  source  of  amusement  for  Leonard.  Herself  a 
lateral  branch  of  a  recently  ennobled  family,  she  had  ever  spoken 
h  far  less  exultation  of  the  existing  magnates  of  her  own 
ise,  than  of  the  departed  and  forgotten  Dallocouris  who  had 
•med  the  centuries  that  were  past.  It  might  be  because  her 
o- worshipping  instincts  fouyd  a  greater  scope  in  the  contempla- 
1  of  the  dead,  who  could  do  nothing  to  damp  the  ardour  of  her 
tiiration,  than  in  the  observation  of  the  living  and  the  sinning, 
>  were  constantly  becoming  the  subjects  of  her  lavish  criticism. 
t,  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  was  indisputable ;  and  Leonard 
laughed  more  than  once  at  her  orandiloquent  allusions  to  his 
estors.  He  laughed  now,  but  less  heartily  tlian  he  generally 
,  because  of  tie  perplexity  that  was  troubling  him. 
*'  1  don^t  supp  jse  Mr.  Dobson  would  be  any  more  likely  to  say 
,  for  my  reminding  him  of  that,"  observed  he;  and  Mrs.  Dallo- 
irt,  who  could  not  but  see  the  wisdom  of  the  remark,  was 
ible  to  advance  a  contrary  opinion. 

'*  At  any  rate,  Leonard,"  cried  she,  "  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
b  th^  best  of  things ;  the  best  of  everything  counected  with 
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you,  but,  more  especially  of  your  future  prospects.  I  don't  advise 
you,  as  yet,  to  say  nuythinj^  of  our  idea ^i bout  Kouohborough  ;  there 
will  be  lime  enough  for  that  by-an  l-bye.  There  seems  to  be  noone 
in  treaty  for  the  farm  just  now,  and  it  is  not  well  to  ask  too  many 
things  at  once.  And  perliaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  mention  fanning  at  nil  just  at  first,  l)ecause  it  might  lead  to 
awkwaid  questions  ;  and  tilings  are  done  best  by  degrees.  Butwhen 
you  remember  that  my  tirst  cousin,  William,  has  church  patronage, 
and  that  my  second  cousin,  Oliver,  ha-?  interest  with  Grovernment, 
and  that  either  would  be  happy  to  assist  you,  if  you  were  in  a 
position  to  accept  of  their  assistance," — this  was  Mrs.  Dallocourt's 
delicate  way  of  alluding  to  Leonard's  failure  at  his  examinations— 
"  I  think  that  if  you  can't  invent  for  yourself  some  well-sounding 
prospects  it  is  a  pity  " 

Leonard  looked  iiard  at  his  motlier.  Anxiety  and  excitement 
were  visible  in  every  feature  of  her  face,  and  he  noticed  that  bet 
hands  were  trembling.  He  thought  at  that  moment  of  Squir'i 
Dobson's  hat,  and  wished  thit  he  had  been  miles  oflf  when  it  Iij*^ 
been  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  wayside  }X)ol.  "  Had  it  notb&*^ 
for  that  hat,"  thought  he,  **  things  might  never  have  come  to  su^^ 
a  pass,  and  over-anxiety  upnii  my  account,  never  have  led  to  t^ 
advocacy  of  such  despicable  artitices.**  He  knew  that  he  had  go-^ 
too  far  to  withdraw  now,  but  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  proce^ 
in  conformity  with  such  advice. 

**  As  for  your  second  cousin,"  said  he,  "  he  has  plenty  of  neec::^ 
relations  to  patronise  before  me  ;  and  besides,  I  can't  pass  t^ 
examinatiorjs.  My  passing  is  past  hoping  for,  and  it  is  all  humbu^ 
to  talk  as  il  it  were  not." 

**  Between  you,  and  me,"  returned  Mrs.  Dallo  court,  adoptiai^ 
in  her  excitement,  phraseology  which  she  would  have  shrunk  fro« 
in   cooler  moments,   ''it  maybe  humbug;   audi   woulJ  be  very 
sorry  indeed,  for  you  to  say  anything  which  could  justly  becalleo 
false;    but  it  is  (juite  true  that  I  have  relations  who  would  beabfe 
and  willing  to  a  Ivauce  you,  provided  you  were  in  a  condition  to 
accept  of  such  advancement  as  they  could  ofter.     There  are  some 
cases  in  which  people,  though  l)ound  to  speak  tlie  truth,  audiiotbini: 
but  the   truth,  are  by  no  means  bound  to  speak  the  whole  trutb; 
and  this  is  one  of  them." 

Leonard  thought  otherwise. 

'*  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  your  first  cousin,"  said  k 
"nor  yet  about  your  second.  I  shdl  not  say  anything  ab)Ui  my 
prospects  of  advancement ;  and  I  d«)u't  think  I  shall  mention form- 
in-:,  or  say  anything  about  Koughborough." 

**  Then,  what  will  you  say  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  indespew- 
tion ;  and  Leonard  replied  that  be  did  not  know. 
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Mrs.  Dallocourt  lost  patience. 

*'  It  is  no  use  talking,"  cried  she.  *'  The  sun  is  outrageously 
lot  for  April,  ami  I  have  no  parasol.  Say  what  you  can  ;  and  may 
our  better  genius  prompt  you  !" 

She  flitted  back  into  the  cottage ;  and  Leonard,  her  parting 
vurds  ringing  in  hi.se.ir-,  betook  himself  to  Hutferton  Hall,  watch- 
ng  anxiously  on  his  way  tliere  for  that  prompting  of  his  better 
(enius,  to  whicli  allusion  hnd  been  made.  But  watch  and  wish 
IS  he  would,  no  prompting  worth  having  came.  A  few  suggestions 
here  did  arise  to  him,  but  each  was  rejected  as  worse  than  the  last, 
luj  the  tirst  a^  intolerably  bad. 

*^  1  might  represent  myself  desperately  in  love  with  her/'  he 
reflected,  **aiid  talk  as  the  idiow.-.  do  in  the  plays  about  being 
willing  to  work  for  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  but  then,  if 
slie  Were  to  ai-k  me  what  1  meant  to  work  at,  I  should  be  done — 
^uite  done— tliat  is,  unless  1  talked  about  Koughuorough,  and  I 
ion't  Want  to  do  that."  The  idea  of  asking  for  Mitilda  and  the 
iirni  upon  one  and  the  same  day  was  too  distasteful  to  be  for  a 
Qoment  entertained. 

In  a  state  of  mind  muddled  and  unsettled  beyond  expression,  he 
rrived  at  the  end  of  his  three-mile  walk,  and  perceived  All*.  Dobson 
^  ilie  garden. 

**Kow  for  Mantje!  Mantjel"  said  Leonard  to  himself.  **  My 
ounder  looks  slightly  i)ut  out.  Tlie  water,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
Uoht  to  be  getting  stormy  by  this  time." 

He  tried  to  bring  the  whimsical  comparison  into  a  properly- 
^justed,  business-like  form,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  about 
io  ask  for  the  unperial,  or  for  the  papal,  or  only  for  the  regal 
2rown  ;  but  his  head  was  too  confused  to  allow  of  a  positive  deci- 
iion,  and  while  .till  hopelessly'  entangled  in  the  confusing  repetitions 
)f  the  Dutch  legend,  he  found  iiim.se. f  shaking  hands  with  the  iSquire, 
ind  aftirming  that  the  sun  was  hot  in  a  manner  truly  imbecile. 

Squire  Dobson  agreed  that  the  sun  xcdn  hot ;  in  fact,  he  was 
ery  much  put  out  with  the  sun  fur  its  uuu.sual  vigour  at  that  early 
eason,  and  angrily  dissented  irom  Leouaivl\s  observation  that  it  was 
.u  improvement  upon  the  cold  of  the  w  inter. 

*•  It  you  like  t*^  be  half  mel'.ed,"  cried  i\Ir.  Dobson,  '*  it  is  more 
ban  I  do.  It  i.>  bad  enough  in  summer,  hue  in  April  it  i^  simply 
lonstrous." 

How  young  Ddlocourt,  leaving  the  disLUs>lon  of  the  weather, 
ed  the  conversatiim  into  its  destined  channel,  and  requested  Mis-? 
^obson's  hand,  he  never  afterwards  could  remember;  but  he  did 
emember  perfectly  well  the  stare  of  undisguised  astonishment  with 
which  bis  proposal  was  received.     So  strange  was  the  idea  to 
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Squire  Dobson's  mind,  so  suJdea  its  introduction  into  it,  that  he 
appeared  altogether  unable,  from  sheer  amazement,  to  do  anything 
but  interrogate  and  exclaim.  I'he  exclamations,  to  Leonard's  ears, 
were  by  far  the  most  agreeable  of  the  two  ;  for,  unflattering  though 
they  might  sometimes  be,  they  at  least  required  no  answer.  The 
interrogations  were  less  easily  managed  ;  and  at  last  came  the 
question  he  had  foreseen,  that  question  for  which  he  had  so  vainly 
sought  to  provide  an  answer  throughout  his  solitary  walk. 

'*Pray,'*  inquired  Mr.  Dobson,  ''  putting  my  daughter  out  of 
the  question,  what  right  have  you  to  ask  any  girl  in  the  world  to 
marry  youl  what  means  do  you  possess  of  decently  supporting 
a  wife?*' 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  issued  from  the  cottage 
gate,  Leonard  felt  the  prompting  of  that  better  genius  to  which  his 
mother  had  alluded ;  it  catne  upon  him  suddenly  without  notice  of 
its  coming,  and  forth  from  his  lips  there  fell  an  answer  which  his 
mind  had  had  no  hand  in  framing. 

*'  I  have  no  means  in  the  world,"  he  answered.  **  I  am  doing 
a  thing  which  I  hardly  feel  justified  in  doing.  It  is  true  that  if  I 
marry  Miss  Dobson  sbe  will  have  a  husband  who  will  makeittli* 
object  of  his  life  to  prevent  uer  from  repentmg  of  the  match;  but 
I  am  quite  aware  that  tiie  benefit  an  1  the  advant  iga  will  be  ail 
upon  my  side." 

Leonard  spoke  as  he  felt.  The  genuine  ring  of  sincerity  in  bw 
tone,  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  avowal,  touched  a  secret 
chord  in  Squiie  Dobson's  nature,  and  arrested  upon  his  Ups  the 
angry  refusal  whicii  would  otherwise  have  been  thundered  forth. 
He  Wiis  startled,  he  was  taken  by  surprise,.hi8  mind  was  disturbed 
froijj  its  equilibrium,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  in  hesitation. 
There  Wius  something  m  Leonard's  manner  which  awoke  in  him  *^ 
involuntary  admiration,  there  was  something  in  hij  look  jindinhu 
words  which  would  not  let  the  '*  no'*  find  utterance  that  waited f<^ 
pronun  iation  upon  his  own  lips.  He  felt  that  there  was  tbatitt 
the  outspoken,  noble-looking  youth  before  him  which  should  out- 
weigh every  sorli'J  cjnsiJjratija  ;  and  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  a  con  urn  mate  idij:  lor  so  feeling.  A.ngry  with  hiiiLsell« 
angry,  for  the  moment,  with  every  per  son  and  thing  connected  with 
him,  he  turned  ab.uptly  away. 

*•  We  will  taik  aoout  it  at  another  time,"  s?iid  he.  **  Til  thiu^ 
about  it.  You  shall  have  your  answer  at  another  time.  Ic^tt  ^ 
ask  you  ty  luncheon,  because  we  are  to  lunch  out."  And  then  ^ 
walked  away  without  leave-taking  of  any  description. 

When  a  few  yards  off  he  stopped  and  turned. 

'*  You  needn't  trouble  to  walk  over  about  it  again,"  cri*Ifc-^ 
*'  I'll  send  ^ou  a  note  by  the  po^t."     And  widi  that  be  tamed b^v 
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re  vexed,  irritated,  and  annoyed  than  1  e  h:id.  been  for  a 
3le  time. 

^as  vexed  with  himself  and  annoyed  at  Leonard,  mid 
)y  things  in  i^eneral.     He  was  irritated  by  the  heat  of  the 

when  Mrs.  Dobson,  on  the  way  to  the  luncheon  party, 
nquired  whnt  the  matter  was,  he  only  railed  bitterly  at 
er,  and  said  nothing  of  Leonard  Dallocourt.     It  was  his 

not  to  mention  the  subject  either  to  his  wife  or  to  his 
until  after  he  had  repaired  what  he  considered  his  weak 
)y  refusinof  Mr.  Dallocourt's  offer  in  bl  ick  and  white  ;  and 
11  them  of  it  casually  as  an  unimportant  matter  of  which 
itisfactorily  disposed.  But  chance  and  his  wife  together 
him  in  this  intention.  Mrs.  Dobson  from  her  boudoir 
ad  beheld  the  interview  in  the  garden,  an  1  it  occurred  to 
'ery  evening  to  inquire  what  it  was  alwut. 
eemed  to  me,"  said  she,  **that  the  conversation  was 
cresting.'' 

^as  not  interesting  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Dobson  quickly, 
particularly  foolish  and  nonsensical." 

I,  but  what  was  it  abiut  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dobson, 
linly  speaks  ill  for  the  tastes  of  the  human  race;  but 
)lish  things  are  very  often  a  iijreat  deal  more  interesting 

ones." 

s  all  owing  to  Aer."  asserted  Mr.  Dobson.  "  I  don't 
\  young  fellow  a-bit." 

Dobson  knew  that  the  her  alluded  to  could  be  none  other 
.  Dallocourt. 

it  has  Mrs.  Dallocourt  been  doing  now?"  she  inqtiired. 
3n  the  Squire,  i  eflecting  that  if  he  did  not  himself  satisfy 
sity,  Matild.i,  in  all  probability  would,  relinquished  his 
ntention  and  told  Mrs.  Dobson  all. 

kore  barefaced  and  impudent  thing,"  cried  he,  when  he 
ed  the  facts  of  the  case,  '*  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life, 
ne  for  my  (laughter  with  one  breath,  and  tells  me  with  the 
he  has  not  a  penny  to  keep  her  with !" 

II,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson,  raising  herself  upon  the  sofa 
ppearance  of  unusual  animation,  **  you  know,  Charles,  we 
ity  of  pennies  that  we  could  give  him.     It  would  be  all 
to  Matilda  whether  tbey  came  from  him  or  from  us." 
[)obson    glared    round  up  )q  his    wife   with   a   face  that 

scarcely  less  astonishment  than  he  had  exhibited  to 
n  tlie  morning. 

!  you  are  in  favour  of  it,  are  you  ?"  said  he.     "  You  are 
of  having  a  beggar  for  a  son-in-law  ?" 
irles,  he  is  not  a  beggak\" 


actiDg  in  an  exceeaingiy  looiisn  ana  unwise  manner. 

"  Oh  !  do  you  ?"  cried  the  Squire. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobsun,  whose  nervous  afl 
not  prevent  her  from  speaking  out  her  mind  upon  occa 
have  foreseen  this  ofter,  Charles,  and  have  always  though 
I  have  hitherto  made  no  allusion  to  the  matter,  tha 
Matilda's  union  with  this  young  Dallocourt  would  be 
best  thing  that  could  happen,  both  for  her  and  for  ni 
delicate  sfcite  of  my  nerves  I  think  I  ought  to  be  conside 

Mrs.  Dobson  lay  back,  like  one  exhausted,  upon  her 
her  husband  stared  at  her  in  semi -incredulity. 

**  You  foresaw  it?*' said  lie.  **  You  foresaw  this 
proposal  V* 

**  I  foresaw  it,'*  echoed  Mrs.  Dobson,  faintly. 

**  Then,  why   the  dickens   did    you    not   tell   me 
foresaw?" 

"  I  thought,  my  dear  husband,  that  it  was  quite  u 
I  thought  that  you  could  see,  and  draw  conclusions  fror 
saw,  quite  as  well  as  I  could.  Young  men  don't  run 
and  forwards  for  nothing,  as  Mr.  Dallocourt  has  been  rur 
wards  and  forwards  to  this  house  for  the  last  two  months 
since  January,  in  fact ;  ever  since  the  Alders  were  sta 
and  Mrs.  Dallocourt  went  with  them  to  the  Hawclaves 
our  carriage." 

Mr.  Dobson  started  to  his  feet,  as  though  a  ne 
struck  him. 
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ODE    TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

Ever  sincrinc:  as  you  rise 

To  the  realms  of  joy  and  li'iht  ; 

Winirinf^  upwards  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  wandering  minstrel  sprite, 

Bursting  from  the  gloom  of  nijhf.. 

In  successive  staires  thou, 

Risest  from  thy  lowly  bed, 
Singing  as  thou  soars,  and  now 

Higher  mounting  over  head, 
As  by  happy  phantom  led. 

Tre»nblin<x  wings  and  qnivorin<x  bioast 
Mark  thee  as  thou  soarest  higher; 

Zephyrs  are  beneath  th<'»^  prest, 
As  to  Heaven  thou  <lost  aspire, 

Like  a  sweetly  sounding  lyre. 

Touched  by  gentle  spirit  hand, 
Vibrating  each  trembling  string  ; 

Thrilling  forth  a  song  so  grand, 
Such  as  larks  alone  can  sing, 

Wldle  breathless  lists  each  living  thiuij 

Til  on  hast  vanished  from  my  sight. 
Though  the  sky  is  free  from  cloud. 

Lost  thy  form  amid  \\\k\  light, 

Brilliant  sunbeams  thee  eushroud, 

Vet  thy  notes  on  my  ears  crowd. 

Louder  songs  come  from  yon  grove, 
Songs  of  rich  and  varied  tone ; 

Telling  tales  of  joy  and  love, 
Yet  they  equal  not  thine  own, 

Livelier,  purer  is  its  tone. 

What  entices  thee  to  soar, 

Child  of  song,  and  child  of  air  ? 

Singing  ever,  ever  more, 

As  thou  mounts  to  regions  fair, 

Floating  on  the  amber  air  \ 


Is  it  that  the  glorious  burst 
Of  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Can  alone  quench  thy  soul's  thirst, 
As  it  thrills  upon  thine  ears, 

Chasing  all  away  thy  fears  ? 

And  when  thou  again  resumes 
Heavenward,  thy  wondrous  way, 

Heaven's  light  streaming  on  thy  plui 
And  thou  pourest  forth  thy  lay. 

Mounting  to  the  source  of  day. 

Is  it  that  a  distant  note, 

Though  unheard  by  man's  dull  sent 
Wandering  from  those  climes  remote, 

Falls  on  thine,  and  lures  the  hence. 
To  those  realms  where  thy  quick  glan 

May  with  joy  expatiate, 

O'er  the  glories  we  but  dream. 

And  thou  wanders  near  the  gate. 
Through  which  Heaven'R  glories  sti 
Whilst  fair  angels  chant  their  theme. 
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A  DATS  DREDGING. 

p  late  years,  the  piactice  and  amusement  of  dredging  has  been 
ought  into  prominent  and  popular  notice ;  and  when  we  consider 
e  amusing,  instructive,  and  healthful  nature  of  the  sport — if  we 
3iy  80  term  it — we  begin  to  wonder  that  its  value,  educational 
d  otherwise,  was  not  sooner  appreciated  and  recognised.  In  the 
tive  prosecution  of  a  dredging  excursion  we  unite  the  pleasures 

boating  with  those  of  investigating  the  treasures  of  the  deep ; 
d  it  is  wonderful  to  find  how  even  the  most  uninterested  and 
scientific  members  of  the  company  will  begin  to  lend  a  hand  in 
lling  at  the  dredge-rope,  and  to  peer  over  the  boat's  side  in  the 
deavour  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  curiosities  we  snatch  from  the 
ry  varied  store  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  when  once  the 
^vily- weighted  net  has  been  safely  hauled  on  board,  tumbled 
^r,  and  its  contents  spread  out  to  view,  it  is  amusing  in  the 
^hest  degree  to  watch  the  eager  fingers  searching  out  the  more 
:>minent  objects  which  meet  the  gaze ;  and  to  hear  the  many 
i^lamations  of  surprise  and  delight,  when  anything  of  stranger 
m  than  onlinary^  has  been  captured  amid  the  general  haul.  But 
the  naturalist,  eager  to  supplement  his  book-lore  by  close 
nervation  of  nature  in  her  every  aspect,  the  dredging  excursion  is 
i^ays  fraught  with  interest  aiid  delight.  From  his  dredge  he 
>cure8  the  specimens  in  full  and  in  perfection,  which  his  seaside 
nbles  present  to  him  in  part  or  in  half-detail  only.  And  from 
)  stores  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  collected  from  the  sea-depths 

the  dredge,  the  naturalist  recruits  his  aquarium-stock,  and 
tches  in  his  minature  sea,  at  home  the  further  life  and  develop, 
rut  of  his  pet  forms  and  organisms.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
Kige,  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  many  organisms,  which^ 
thout  this  mode  of  investigation,  would  have  been  wholly  un. 
own  to  us.  Witness  in  proof  of  this,  the  interesting  discovery  in 
dp-sea  researches  of  certain  Chinoida  or  '*  lily  stars  *'—>woiidrou8 
rms  connecting  a  curious  present  with  a  still  more  curious  past,  and 
^ch  3erve  to  render  the  story  of  the  geologist  still  more  susoep- 
->le  of  correct  interpretation  and  proof.  And  think,  also,  of  the 
w  uuJ  excee  lingly  anomalous  forms,  which^  as  we  write,  the 
^gers  on  board  H.M.S.  "Challenger"  in  her  circuit  of 
6  globe,  are  bringing  to  light.  Wonderful  sponges,  and  still 
ore  wonderful  crustaceans,  and  many  fishes  hitherto  unknown  to 
>  besides  hosts  of  lower  forms,  which  uu^e  up  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  population  of  the  sea  depths, 
in  ideas  aiid  opinions  respecting  the  distri 
have  recently  been  wrought,  the  limits 
article  forbid  me  to  speak  ;  but  the  scie 
chance,  here  peruse  what  is  intended 
technical  individual,  will  fully  endorse  1 
remarks. 

On  the  very  obvious  principle  that  \ 
attained  without  experience  and  care,  a 
tUid  knowledge  is  requisite  before  one 
dredger.  Asa  rule,  the  care  and  mana 
be  vested  m  nautical  hands ;  and  the  n 
should  thus  be  concentrated  on  the  dre 
where  the  naturalist  and  his  friends  are 
tomed  to  the  management  of  the  boal 
unscientific  part  of  the  crew  may  be  dn 
however,  the  acting  naturalist  in  a  d: 
confine  his  attention  solely  to  his  o^ 
whether  the  boat  be  manned  by  sailoi 
should  be  separate  from,  but  at  the  san 
and  direction  of,  the  scientific  '*  staff." 

The  description  of  boat  to  be  prefer 
dependent  on  the  means,  taste,  and  ac 
dredger.  If  a  small  steam  yacht  can 
becomes  independent  ot  the  petty  miseri^ 
capricious  winds,  currents,  and  i  ides, 
amateur  contents  himself  with  a  saihng 
tions  so  as  to  secure  the  favourable  infli 
We  htive  iound  an  ordinary  fishing  yaw] 
or  with  a  mainsail  and  jib,  and  manned  b 
very  convenient  boat  for  dredging.  Thi 
fened,  I  think  ;  partly  on  account  of  i 
which  enables  it  to  sail  very  close  to  th 
with  a  iug.sail  the  dredger  has  not  to  si 
of  a  cumbrous  mainsail  with  its  great  fa 
interfermg  with  his  comiort  in  the  stem 

Much  of  ihe  dredger's  success  will  al 
in  which  he  proposes  to  dredge ;  but  as 
hiiujself  acquainted   with  the  nature  c 
fields  he  intends  to  visit,  I  need  say  notl 
wide  and  comprehensive  part  of  the  subj 

Dredging  is  best  conducted  at  low 
flow  oi  ihu  tide.     The  absence  ot  siro 
exploration  of  the  searbed,  constituce   tl 
time  for  dredging  operations.     But  iu 
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may  pursue  his  work  at  high  water,  although  his  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting  the  dredge  to  work  well,  are  materially 
increased. 

The  kind   of  dredge   now   universally  employed  in  scientific 
dredging  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dr.  Ball's  Naturalist's  Dredge.' 
The  great  advantage  of  this  dredge  is  its  capability  of  adapting 
itself  to  its  work  in  whatever  position  it  may  touch  the  ground. 
The  mouth  of  the  dredge  is  so  placed  that  it  is  unlikely  to  foul,  to 
**  swallow"  its  net,  or  to  become  otherwise  complicated,  and  so  to 
destroy  the  dredger's  pleasure  and  peace  of  mind.     The  mouth  of 
this  dredge  is  formed  by  two  broad  plates  of  iron,  secured  together 
by  a  transverse  liar  at  either  end,  and  placed  so  as  to  open  out- 
wards, and  at  an  angle  which  admits  of  the  sea-bed  being  con- 
veniently scraped.      Attached  to  the  cross  or  transverse  bars  of  the 
mouth-piece,  we  find  the  highly-important  apparatus  to  which  the 
rope  is  attached.     This  latter  apparatus  consists  of  two  stout  iron 
rods,  securely  fixed  by  a  moveable  joint  to  the  cross  bars ;  and  these 
rods  meet  in  the  middle  line,  where  they  can  be  fastened  at  will  by 
a  strong  screw,  which   also  secures  the  swivel -ring,  to  which  the 
rope  is  attached.     And  then,  lastly,  to  the  iron  scrapers  of  the 
dredge-mouth  we  attach  the  net,  which  may  either  be  of  stout  cord 
or  of  cord  and  c»)pper-wire  links — a  combination  securing  strength 
and  stability,  and  largely  employed  in  the  dredging  operations  of 
oyster  fisheries.     The  rope  should  befof  a  strong,  elastic  descrip 
tion ;  and  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  rope  the  safety  of  the  dredge 
mainly  depends,  the  dredger  will  do  well  to  see  that  the  rope  is  of 
first-rate  quality.     Fenuriousness  in  the  matter  of  the  rope,  will,  in 
ail  likelihood,  cost  the  dredger  dear,  by  causing  the  loss  of  his 
dredge.     Precautions  are  frequently  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  dredge,  by  placing  an  indiarubber  or  hempen  joint  at  the  point 
where  the  iron  rod  of  the  dredge  joins  its  mouth.       The  object  of 
this  or  similar  precautions  consists  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  dredge  is 
overladen,  the  indiarubber  or  other  joint  will  break— its  strength 
being  less  than  that  of  the  dredge-rope, — and  the  dredge  will  then 
tilt  over,  and  empty  itself,  whilst  it  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  dredge. 
n)pe,  which,  of  course,  still  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  fi*ame. 
But  I  have  personally  found,  that  by' using  ordinary  care  in  pre- 
venting undue  strain  on  the  dredge-rope,  and  by  using  thoroughly 
goixl  hempen  material,  the  chances  of  the  dredge)  being  lost  are 
reduced  to  the  miuimum.     The  dredger  should  have  in  readiness 
additional    length  of  rope,  and  also  a  spare  net,  with   which  to 
replace  the  net  of  the  dredge,  when  it  it  injured  or  even  torn  away 
altogether. 

And  next,  as  to  the  fitting-out  of  the  naturalist's  department. 
Presuming  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  dredger  to  secure  live-stock 
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for  the  aquarium,  as  well  as  material  for  moseam.preservation, 
fnr  miaosoopic  examinatioD,  he  ought  to  provide  himself  witli 
series  o  f  bottles  or  jais,  secnrely  fitted,  into  which  his  treasoi 
can  be  dropped,  and  in  which  they  may  be  preserved.  A  ve 
simple  but  conTenient  and  eflScient  apparatus  for  this  latt 
purpose  may  be  constructed  out  of  an  ordinary  deal  box,  by  placii 
a  few  spars  across  its  interior  so  as  to  make  divisions  or  spaces  { 
bidding  jars  or  bottles  in  a  secure  position.  My  readers  have  a 
seen  wine  merchants*  boxes  constructed  in  this  way ;  each  box  (iivid< 
in  the  inside  in  this  fashion,  being,  in  fact,  a  portable  wine-bi 
Such  an  arrangement  will  keep  the  bottles  or  jars  from  being  di 
placed,  and  a  rope  handle  at  either  end  of  the  box  will  enable  i 
dredgers  to  transport  their  treasures  at  once  conveniently  and  safe 
to  any  place,  and  almost  to  any  distance. 

The  kind  of  botdes  employed  to  contain  the  live-stock  or  de 
specimens  need  cause  no  trouble  or  perplexity.  All  that  shoe 
be  attended  to  is  the  thoroughly  clean  character  of  the  jars  and 
their  corks  or  stoppers.  Old  pickle-bottles,  prime. jars,  or  er 
jelly-pots  with  large  bungs,  to  secure  the  contents,  will  suit.  Tb( 
and  allied  vessels  will  serve  every  purpose  of  the  dredger,  as  w 
as  more  costly  apparatus.  Many  objects  {tg.^  crabs,  sea-anemoo 
etc.,)  will  not  required  to  be  immersed  in  sea  water  for  preservatio 
such  forms  may  be  easily  carried  in  an  uninjured  and  healthy  a 
dition,  and  for  considerable  distimces,  by  being  loosely  packed 
wet  sea  weeds.  I  have  known  such  organisms  packed  in  t 
manner,  make  a  long  journey  by  post  or  rail,  and  arrive  at  tb 
destination  safely  and  in  good  trim. 

And  lastly,  J  need  hardly  inculcate  upon  the  dredger  the  dm 
of  cultivating  a  cheerful  mind,  under  all  the  mishaps  which  nv 
befall  his  little  expeditions,  as  well  as  in  those  undertakings  inTolrio 
more  soious  outlay  and  having  more  important  objects  in  viei 
The  great  secret  of  successful  dredging  is  the  doing  of  ererythio 
in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner ;  the  avoidance  of  all  fuss  and  worry 
and  the  setting  of  the  mind  upon  the  thorough  enjoyment  A  i 
recreation,  which  if  rightly  pursued,  will  renovate  and  amuse  tb 
powers  and  faculties  alike  of  the  body  and  mind. 

In  a  future  paper  we  may  accompany  the  dredger  in  his  esfi^ 
ticm,  and  devote  a  little  time  and  space  to  the  description  of  tb 
more  prominent  objects  which  the  scientific  search  geneol^ 
yields. 

Ahdbbw  Wiuo9< 
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All  sdenoe  teaches  that  we  sever  die ! 

We  know  death  only  as  a  change  of  Farm^ 
And  not  of  Being ;  for,  when  at  rest  we  lie, 

When  we  have  weathered  Life's  uncertain  storm, 
Then  other  laws  shall  re-assert  their  sway 

O'er  the  organic ;  and  they  will  impel 
The  ever-shifting  particles  of  clay 

In  other  beings,  in  other  forms  to  dwell  I 

II. 

We  never  die  I  but  in  the  scented  flower, 

The  glistening  dew-drop,  and  the  waving  grain, 
In  the  fair  tendrils  of  the  summer  bower, 

And  spring's  sweet  blossoms,  we  shall  live  again 
Through  all  the  ages ;  till  what  we  call  time. 

And  space  shall  be  forgotten ;  when  we  see 
Those  mighty  waters,  fathomless,  sublime, 

The  trackless  ocean  of  Eternity ! 

m. 

And  if  this  structure  frail  of  molecules, 

The  Bodt/f  never  dies,  how  &res  the  Soul  t 
•Say,  ye  bold  sceptics  of  our  modem  schools, 

Where  do  you  fix  the  spirit*  a  final  goal  ? 
Brain  function  only,  mere  intelligence. 

Shall  with  the  brain  itself  decay  and  die  ; 
But  the  atomic  being  shall  vanish  hence. 

The  inner  self — the  real  immortal  **  I." 

IV. 

Then  disembodied,  and  released  as  well, 

From  these  imperfect  senses,  we  shall  learn 
When  the  soul  entered  it's  material  cell. 

Or  if  that  soul  was  hidden  in  the  germ  ; 
What  those  germs  are,  and  where  the  souls  of  those 

TTuii  never  ripened  to  organic  life  1 
To  eager  ears  Omniscience  shall  disclose 

These  mighty  problems  of  polemic  strife. 


The  universe  is  boundless — so  the  rays 

Of  light  reflecting  every  earthly  scene, 
That  has  been  since  creation's  earliest  days, 

Are  shot  into  the  starry  vault  serene, 
And  there  move  on  for  ever  /    So,  in  space 

Is  somewhtre  painted  every  secret  deed, 
Each  crime  or  virtue  of  the  human  race, 

A  record  for  Omniscience  to  read  I 

VII. 

Should  some  pure  spirit^  but  desire  to  see 

Some  drama  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
At  such  a  star,  world  must  his  station  be. 

Where  light  would  take  that  term  of  years 
From  this  our  planet ;  and  he  would  behold 

That  drama  re-enacted  I     Clearer  far 
The  meaning  of  Onmiscience  will  unfold, 

Aa  such  a  being  would  ^M  from  star  to  6t 
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THE     HUNCHBACK     CASHIER: 

A  TALE  OF  THB  LAST  CBNTUBY. 


CHAPTER    XIV.— Conftnti^rf. 

THEMASQUBBADE. 

Furcell's  cousins  had  sent  their  chariot  to  take  the  ladies 
,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  exquisite  relief  that  Rose  inhaled 
resh  air  of  a  balmy  summer  morning,  after  the  stifling,  close 
sphere  of  the  masquerade  rooms. 

[rs.  Purcell's  nephew,  a  Mr.  Darlington,  was  with  them  in  the 
:)t,  and,  as  they  could  only  advance  slowly  in  the  crowd,  he 
eaning  from  the  window,  ex ohan'^anjr  jokes  with  the  masquers, 

he  suddenly  drew  back,  and  pushing  his  aunt  forward,  said — 
La>k  at  that  old  fox-hunter,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  ; 
it  your  Winchester  admirer,  Squire  Bramher  ?" 

Good  lack,  I  declare  it  is!*'  answered  Mrs.  Purcell ;  **why 

lias  brought  the  Squire  to  London  ?  1  should  never  have 
^ht  he  would  have  ventured  himself  in  this  den  of  thieves,  as 
lis  it." 

In  truth,  he  looks  quite  lost,"  replied  Mr.  Darlington.  *'  Let 
Oliver  run  across,  and  persuade  him  to  exchange  his  seat  on 
back  for  a  place  in  our  chariot.'* 

[rs.  Purcell  willingly  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  Oliver  was 
.tched  with  a  message  to  Squire  BramVr,  who,  when  he 
I  who  were  the  occupants  of  the  chariot,  at  once  dismounted, 
his  hor>e  into  the  care  of  his  own  servant,  and  working  his  way 
gh  the  crowd,  saluted  his  country  friends  with  a  boisterous 
y-ho  !'  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the  masks  in  the  vicinitv. 
quire  Bramber  was  a  man  nf  middle  height,  with  a  florid,  sun- 
,  face,  and  a  pair  of  »nerry.  twinkling  blue  eves.  His  estate 
1  some  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Purcell,  and  this  had  been  the 
ement,  so  malicious  tongues  averred,  which  had  caused  him  to 
lis  addresses  to  the  fair  wiiow.  However,  he  did  not  employ 
ery  great  ardour  in  the  chase,  and  never  flattered  the  lady  ; 
ather  spoke  his  mind,  in  his  usual  bhmt  fashion,  a  little  t(X) 
^  sometimes. 

Wliatever  has  brought  you  U^  Londou,  Squire?"  asked  Mrs. 
ell,  when  the  latter  was  seated  in  the  chariot. 

Aye,  you  may  well  ask  that,'*  replied  the  Squire.    "I  didn't 
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think  ever  to  have  visited  this  Babylon  again — 1  made  an  oath  I 
wouldn't,  the  last  time  I  was  here  —but  for  my  misfortune.  I  have 
got  into  a  confounded  law-suit  about  that  little  property  my  unde 
left  me ;  and  a  fine  belly-full  I  shall  get !  The  lawyers  will  leave 
me  nought  but  the  bones,  I'll  warrant  ye,  after  they  have  picked 
them  clean.  And  now  I  have  answered  your  question,  ma'am,  I 
might  ask  you,  as  to  what  brought  you  and  &f  iss  Rose,  and  your 
nephew  here,  in  these  outlandish  costumes,  when  you  ought  to  be 
in  your  beds?  but  I  know,  though  I  didn't  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
have  heard  tell  of  masquerades ;  but  I  never  should  have  fancied, 
unless  I  had  seen  it,  what  a  set  of  bom  fools  a  parcel  of  sensible, 
honest  people  could  make  of  themselves. " 

'*  I  suppose  you  don't  admire  my  costume,  you  naughty,  nide- 
spoken  man,"  said  Mrs.  Furcell,  playfully  tapping  him  with  her 
crook. 

'*  Ads,  bobs !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  **  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
I'll  tell  you  plain,  ma'am.  I  think  all  that  tinsel  frippery  becomes 
you  mighty  ill,— as  ill  as  a  fine  laced  coat,  and  silk  breeches  would 
become  me.  We  are  both  of  us,  you  and  I,  too  plain-looking,  and 
of  too  mature  years,  to  ape,  the  one  the  mincing  airs  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  and  the  other  the  follies  of  a  young  man  of  fashion." 

"Now,  then.  Squire,  if  you  have  done  your  preachifying," 
nterrupted  the  friar,  with  great  irreverence  of  tone  and  gesture, 
"  which,  by  the  bye,  will  be  of  no  mortal  service  to  my  aunt,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  when  you  arrived  in  London,  and  how  long  you  had 
been  looking  at  the  masks,  instead  of  being  in  your  bed,  where  you 
had  as  good  a  right  to  be,  as  we  had." 

**  I  arrived  in  London  about  an  hour  ago,"  replied  the  Squire. 
''  I  travelled  by  night,  to  avoid  the  dust  axA  heat.  I  got  in  a  little 
after  daybreak.  But  i'  fackins !"  he  added  shrugging  his  shoulders ; 
"  t'will  be  long  before  I  forget  this  fine  scene.  Why,  when  I  got 
near  the  Haymarket,  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  first 
thing  I  saw  was  a  running  footman,  carried  in  a  chair,  followed  by 
a  waterman  in  the  same  kind  of  vehicle.  Well,  thinks  I,  this  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing,  these  young  bucks  of  fashion  are  not  content  with 
ndulging  themselves  in  every  kind  of  extravagance ;  but»  fori(x>th, 
they  must  send  their  servants  about  in  chairs." 

"  Oh,  Lud,  man,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Purcell,  indulging  in  a  long  burst  of  merriment  over  the  Squire'it 
delusion,  whilst  Rose  herself  could  not  forbear  laughing. 

*'  Pr'ythee  wait  a-bit,"  said  the  Squire.    **  Til  warrant  you'll 
laugh  more  yet,  you  and  your  friar,  who  looks  inore  like  so.ne  ciop. 
eared  knave  of  a  Puritan,  by  the  way,  than  a  jolly  friar  of  Ofdent 
Ghrey.     I  had  only  gone  a  little  way,  when  a  clumsy  8#eep  passed, 
also  in  a  chair^  with  three  footmen  ronning  before  him.    Eveij  firesb 
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figure  was  more  sarprismg  and  wonderful  than  the  last,  and  I  was 
mighty  amazed  to  see  a  great  number  in  rich  morning  gowns,  for  I. 
know  the  ways  of  you  quality  folk/'  he  added,  nodding  his  head 
at  young  Darlington.  *'  fou  turn  night  into  day — ^leastways,  so  I 
have  heard — and  day  into  night ;  and  there  you  are  sipping  your 
chocolate  out  of  doll's  cups,  when  we  country  Squires  have  break- 
fetsted  ofiF  a  round  of  beef  and  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  have  been  in  our 
saddles  for  hours." 

'^  Don't  be  quarrelsome,  Squire,"  said  Darlington^  in  a  jocular 
tone.  **  If  you  find  any  amusement  in  preparing  yourself  for  death 
by  apoplexy,  or  a  broken  neck  in  a  leap  over  a  five-barred  gate, 
don't  be  angry  with  us  because  we  don't  care  to  share  in  your 
diversion," 

Squire  Bramber  looked  contemptuously  at  Darlington,  but 
vouchsafed  him  no  answer,  and  went  on  with  his  relation. 

**  I  was  quite  as  much  astounded  to  see  lawyers  in  their  bar 
gowns,  when  I  knew  from  my  almanack  that  the  term-time  was 
ended ;  but  while  I  was  puzzling  over  this,  a  hackney-coach  passed 
by,  and  four  bats  popped  their  heads  out  all  at  once  !  Well,  I'm 
not  particular  fond  of  those  birds,  and  my  horse  was  of  my  mind ; 
for  he  shied,  and  was  desperately  frightened,  and  I  was  a-bit  taken 
aback  myself.  However,  thinks  I,  I  must  cure  Bluebottle  of 
these  starting  fits ;  so  I  spurred  him  up  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  and 
tlien  there  was  such  a  yelling,  and  laughing,  and  hooting  firom  the 
bats,  as  never  you  heard !  You  see,  they  thought  I  was  one  of  the 
maaqueraders  on  horseback." 

**Well,  really,  your  costume  would  have  been  admirable!" 
remarked  Darlington,  falling  back  to  survey  it.  **Long  whip, 
horsehair  perriwig,  jockey-belt,  and  coat  without  sleeves.  Capital, 
my  dear  Squire!  vouchsafe  me  the  loan  of  it  for  the  next  masque- 
rade." 

*'  I'll  give  ye  the  whip,  jackanapes  I"  answered  the  Squire,  good 
humouredly,  shaking  the  weapon  at  Darlington.  "  However, 
you've  not  heard  all  my  surprises  yet.  Thinks  I,  all  these  people, 
in  these  strange  dresses  are  French  mounseers,  I'll  warrant.  A 
pest  on  them !  why  can't  they  stay  in  their  own  country,  instead  of 
coming  over  here  to  laugh  at  an  honest  country  gentleman  like 
myself?  But  i'fackins  I  I  soon  found  I  was  making  a  great  mistake ; 
fior  I  heard  several  voices  speaking  very  good  English,  and  amongst 
them  a  shepherdetis,  who  was  quarrelling  with  her  coachman ;  and 
threatening  to  break  all  his  bones  in  a  very  masculine  tone  1  So 
ma'am,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Purcell,  *'  if  that's  the  kind  of 
language,  and  if  these  are  the  manners  common  in  Arcadia,  I'll 
take  good  care  my  Patty  and  my  Moll  shan't  come  up  to  LunnuQ 
to  mix  with  your  pastoral  nymphs," 
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''  This  is  better  than  the  maaqoerade/*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pnroell, 
wiping  the  tears  bom  her  eyes,  after  a  hearty  laugh.  '^  Well,  go 
on,  Sqoire !  what  did  you  see  next  1" 

••Oil,  plenty  more  fbok!"  replied  the  Squire;   **  there  was  no 
lack  of  *em — harlequins,   scaramouches,   punchinellos,  fauns,  and 
dryads,  and  devils  too,  and  a  thousand  others !      However,  by  this 
time,  I  had  got  to  the  Haymarkei,  and  I  saw  what  hive  all  these 
silly  wn:tches  were  pouring  out  of;  so,  thinks  I,  1*11  join  in  the 
crowd,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.     And,  to  be  sure,  they  were 
making  themselves  merry  over  their  betters  !     The  first  that  came 
oui   was  a.  very  venerable   matron,  with  a  nose  and  chin  nearly 
touching  each  other.     Well,  says  I  to  myself,  an  old  lady  of  ber 
years  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  revels  as  these,—       I '   \p 
however,  may  hap,  she  has  go:  some  young  wench    of  hers  she  is 
obliged  to   ket:p  an  e^eon.     V\\  not  for^^t  my  ^ood  breeding,  at 
any  rate,  before  these  t'*wn  folk,  and  give  *em  room  to  laugh  at  the 
old  fox.hunter.     You  see,  I  thought  she  Wiis  some  woman  of  qualitS 
so  I  doffed  my  hat  to  her,  when,  lo,  and  behold  !  madam  pnlls  o^ 
her  mask,  and  there  was  one  of  your  pretty  fellows,  as  you  laJi^^ 
call  young  men  in  these  parts!     Next  came  a  female  Quaker,    ^ 
pretty  lass  enough,  ads  bobs  !   she  quite  took  my  heart  by  stort^^ 
and  I  could  not  help  ^aying  to  the  mob  that  it  was  a  thousac^ 
pities  she  wasn't  a  Churchwoman.     After  her  came  half  a  dos^^ 
nuns,  who  filed  off,  one  after  another,  up  Catherine  Street    No^^ 
when  I  observed  the  preciseness,  of  their  dresses,  a  new  thoug^^^^ 
struck  me  ;  I've  hit  it,  thinks  I, — this  is  a  nest  of  sectaries ;  I  hav^ 
heard  London  is  full  of  them.      Sowevtr,  to  make  sure,  I  asked  i 
porter  what  religion  these  people  were.     The  fellow,  put  his  tongu^^^ 
in  his  cheek,  and  then  said,  *  Fhey  are  no  religion,  this  is  a  masque-   ^^ 
rade,'     Oho !  oho  !  thinks  I,  so  these  are  mummers !  pretty  doings^^J 
indeed!     What  are  the  justices  about,  that  they  don't  lay  someo  -"^ 
them  by  the  heels?  I'm  one  of  the  quorum,  you  know,"  added  th^^^ 
Squire,  drawing  himself  up  with  dignity  ;  "  and,  I  know  how  to  mak^^^ 
the  bench  respected  !     If  I  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  I   would  senc::^ 
those  nuns  to  Bridewell ;  and  as  for  those  bats,  they  should  pui^^ 
their  heads  out  of  the  pillory,  ini^tead  of  a  coach  window." 

"  Bravo,  Justice  Shallow!"  said  Darlington,  clapping  theSquir^^ 
on  the  back. 

''My  name  is  Bramber,  sir,"   exclaimed  the  Squire,  with  ^» 
magisterial  air.     "  I    suppose    Justice    Shallow    is    one   of  th^ 
mummers  you  have  been  making  firee  with  to-night.     I  saw,  witl' 
my  own  eyes,  one  fellow,  dressed  as  a  judge,  who  rapped  out    » 
thundering  oath  at  his  footman  ;  and  a  drunken  bishop,  who  reeled 
firom  one  side  of  the  court  to  the  other,  and  was  makinsr  love  to  an 
Jiidian  queen.     Nice  doings,  truly !  no  respect  for  either  Chorcb  or 
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;aie  !    What  will  all  this  end  in  ?"  and  the  Squire  looked  patheti- 
lly  at  his  audience. 

'^I  daresay  the  world  will  go  on  much  the  same,  Squire," 
iswered  Darlington,  *'in  ppite  of  all  these  atrocities.  But  you 
ere  looking  very  well  pleased,  though  rather  dazed,  when  I  first 
iught  sight  of  you.  What  had  mollified  the  storm  engendered  by 
be  violence  offered  to  your  magisterial  feelings  1" 

**  Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  Squire,  "  I  was  just  then  looking 
b  a  very  lovely  milk. maid.  I  was  inclined  to  be  merciful  to 
er,  for  a  pi-etty  face  always  gets  over  me  ;  but  I  may  well  have 
X)ked  dazed,  for,  i'  faith,  some  of  the  standers.by  suspected  her  to 
le  a  duchess !  Well,  that's  the  end  of  my  adventures,  and  I  shan't 
orget  what  I  have  seen  this  morning  in  a  hurry." 

"  Many  thanks,  Squire  I"  said  Mrs.  Purcell ;  "  the  relation  is  so 
musing,  that  I'll  get  some  one  of  the  poor  authors  I  know  to  write 
n  account  of  it ;  and  I'll  give  liim  a  guinea  for  his  pains.  But 
ere  we  are  at  home,"  she  added,  as  the  chariot  stopped  in 
rosvenor  Street.  **  You'll  come  ia  ?     My  cousins  will  be  delighted 

see  you,  and  we  can  get  some  breakfast,  which  we  will  have 
jfore  we  go  to  bed. 

"  Well,  I  can  do  with  a  snack,"  answered  the  Squire,  modestly, 
eparing,  as  he  spoke,  to  descend  from  the  chariot ;  but  suddenly 
J>pening  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  bis  florid  face  turned  quite 
le,  and  he  fell  baok  on  the  seat  with  an  expression  of  dismay  and 
iger. 

*'  Dear  me!  Squire  Brambei*,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mrs. 
ircell,  rather  sharply,  as  the  Squire's  sudden  movement  thrust 
*  crook  nearly  into  her  eyes. 

'*  My  purse  !  my  almanack  1"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

•'  Lost  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Purcell. 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  Squire,  indignantly,  **  stolen  1" 

"Oh,  of  course,  by  the  mob,"  answered  Mrs.  Purcell.  *' It 
is  really  your  own  fault,"  she  continued,  adding  to  the  Squire's 
rath  by  imputing  his  misfortune  to  his  own  folly,  and  proceeding 
>  enlarge  upon  her  own  superior  wisdom.  "  You  should  never  go 
to  a  crowd  with  a  purse  in  your  pocket ;  I  never  do." 

**  No  ma'am;  it  was  not  one  of  the  mob!"  shouted  the 
luire,  in  a  tone  of  fury;  **it  was  one  of  your  confounded 
Ummers  1  It  was  a  fellow  dressed  like  a  cardinal  ^  He  passed 
ose  to  me,  and  made  a  jest  at  my  appearance,  forsooth !  whilst 
J  was  picking  my  pocket.  But  I'll  find  my  way  to  the  justices," 
'Utinued  the  infuriated  Squire,  descending  from  the  chariot, 
oidst  the  ill-concealed  mirth  of  Mrs.  Purcell  and  her  nephew  and 
e  footmen,  who  had  opened  the  coach-door.  '*  I'll  not  taste 
eat  or  drink  till  I  see  that  fellow  i^  the  bands  of  the  constables  I 
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Ue  shall  swing  for  it  if  he  were  a  real 
good  wager  he  was  a  prick-eared  Preebj 
had  him  here,  I'd  ma^e  him  cry  out  C 
with  the  Rump  I" 

CHAPTER  3 

8TAKD   AND    DEI 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
masquerade,  a  post-chaise  started  from 
a  single  postilion.  The  interior  of 
Purcell  and  Rose ;  outside,  the  roof  wi 
filled  with  Mrs.  Furcell's  personal  effec 
Beck,  the  waiting- woman  sat  perched 
a  young  footman,  whom  Mrs.  Purcell  l 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning, 
ing  gaily  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
and  then,  at  a  turn  in  the  wall,  wh 
round,  a  group  of  deer  would  be  seen  s 
the  foliage,  till  startled  by  some  pass 
over  the  smooth  sward,  scattering  the  d 
would  seek  the  banks  of  the  fine  strean 
whose  clear  waters  reflected  back  the  g 
antlers  of  the  deer. 

On  through  Kensington  drove  the 
even  in  those  far-away  days ;  with  st 
and  elegant  white  villas,  shrouded  in 
on  every  side.  At  one  turn  in  the  i 
and  near  it-  Ranelagh.  Strongly-marki 
stood  out  the  wall  of  the  noble  hosi 
many  a  brave,  worn-out  old  soldier  si 
Ranelagh  looked  more  indistinct,  the 
trees  girding  it  in  on  every  side,  and 
glimpse  of  the  walls  of  the  Music  Hous 

•*  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  Rose,  h 
after  the  diverdions  of  jjondoa,"  sighe 
back  in  the  chaise ;  "  everything  will 
the  country;  and  then  (me  has  no  » 
shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  sac 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  so  attentive  1 
appearance  in  Winchester.     What  do  ; 

•*  Well,  ma'am,  you  best  know  w 
any  intimation  to  that  effect." 

"  Why,  thou  little  simpleton  l"repl 
given  me  such  a  hint,  I  should  have  b 
to  follow  me ;  so^  of  course,  they  woulc 
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Dtn  me.  But,  Rose,  if  ever  I  saw  distraction  written  on  the  face 
'  any  human  being,  I  saw  it  written  on  that  of  Sir  Andrew 
[arford  when  he  bade  me  farewell ;  and  I  will  not  answer  for  what 
B  will  do!" 

Rose,  making  no  reply  to  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Purcell  fell 
ito  a  reverie,  which  lasted  whilst  they  passed  through  the  pretty 
ittle  village  of  Hammersmith,  and  the  market  town  of  Brentford ; 
nd  they  had  left  Hounslow  behind  them,  with  its  red.brick  walls 
jkI  quaint  stacks  of  chimnies^  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  trees 
)efore  she  broke  her  long  silence.  Her  communication,  brief  as  it 
^as,  seemed  both  to  startle  and  terrify  Rose. 

"  Oh,  lud  1  my  dear,  child,  what  if  we  meet  with  a  high- 
jrayman  I" 

The  young  girl  started,  and  the  colour  fading  from  her  face,  left 
ler  cheeks  and  lips  ghastly  white.  The  warning  she  had  received 
t  the  masquerade  came  back  to  her,  and  struck  like  a  death-knell 
:>  her  heart. 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  how  you  terrify  me  I"  >he  exclaimed. 

" Why,  child,  what,  ails  thee  1"  replied  Mrs.  Purcell;  "nay,  I 
'as  but  joking ;  I  did  not  think  to  frighten  thee — thou  hast 
Iways  seemed  to  me  to  have  plenty  of  courage." 

"  I  feel  ill:  it  is  nothing,  it  will  pass  off,"  murmured  Rose,  as 
le  leant  back  in  the  chaise. 

They  had  driven  some  way  across  the  heath,  and  were  within  a 
iile  of  the  Powder  Mills,  when  sudddenly  each  of  the  ladies  started 
p,  on  hearing  a  loud  imperative  voice  forbid  the  postilion  to  drive 
U,  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  their  own 
ebide  had  prevented  them  hearing  the  approach  of  the  horseman, 
^hom  they  now  perceived  from  the  windows,  one  of  which  Mrs 
Wcell  had  hastily  let  down. 

The  postilion  obeyed  the  command  given  him,  and  the 
tranger  threw  him  a  crown,  bidding  him  drink  his  health  with  it. 

**The  Lord  preserve  us!  a  highwayman!"  gasped  Mrs. 
^urcell.  "What  shall  we  do?  Why  doesn't  Beck  scream?  and 
hat  wretch^  Wilson  !  he  has  a  pistol ;  but  I  daresay  he  has  hidden 
Imself  under  the  box.  My  diamonds  that  I  have  just  had  reset ; 
ahall  be  distracted  if  I  lose  them  !  Rose,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 
t  is  all  very  well  for  you  ;  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  I  shall  be 
he  only  sufferer!" 

Rose  seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away  on  her 
marched  lips.  The  expression  on  her  face  was  one  of  the  deepest 
igony  ;  her  features  appeared  drawn,  and  large  drops  of  perspira- 
•ion  stood  on  her  forehead. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  highwayman,  for  such  he  evidently 
was,  had  dismounted  from  his  fine  chesnut  horse,  and  advancing  to 
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the  dooT  of  the'chaise  he  opened  it,  when 
of  their  .issailant.  He  was  a  man  of  tal 
enveloped  in  a  great  siirtout,  his  feati 
mask,  and  a  large  broad-brimmed,  three. 
on  his  head. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  have  compas 
began  Mrs.  Purcell,  joining  her  hands 
old  dresses,  I  assure  you." 

What  more  Mrs.  Purcell  would  ha 
but  herself ;  for  tlie  highwayman,  after  gt 
silence,  gave  somethmg  like  a  groan 
sprang  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off  at  lull 

For  a  few  Dioments  the  occu plaits  of 
out,  remained  perfectly  still  and  motion 
first,  as  she  had  been  the  last,  to  speak. 

'*  Beck  !  Wilbon  I   Postilion  !    come 
dying!" 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  postiliou 
panic-stricken  faces  of  tLe  waiting- won 
at  the  chaise-door. 

The  state  of  Rose  might  well  ha 
terrified  assertion  ;  for  she  had  fallen  in 
she  lay  back,  still,  rigid,  and  ghastly,  ii 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  in  spite  of 
Purcell  and  Beck,  before  Rose  recovered 

'*  Do  you  feel  well  enough,  now,  mj 
on?"  asked  Mrs.  Purcell,  when  Rose  i 
began  to  look  languidly  around  her. 

"  I  think  80,"  was  the  low,  whisperer 

"Thou  hast  given  me  a  terrible 
Purcell,  a  little  pettishly  ;  for  the  alarm 
had  fallen,  had  prevented  her  herself  1 
hysterics,  which  slie  had  seriously  con  ten 
man  had  galloped  off,  and  so  she  felt 
deprived  of  tliL  gratification.  **  I  scari 
indeed,  in  my  agitation  and  terror,  I  was 
thee  some  of  my  Blossom-milk  of  Cira 
and  that  might  not  suit  the  stomach  !" 

"  T'will  be  well,   indeed,  madam, 
possible,"  remarked  Mistress  Beck,  feari 
man  should  return." 

**  The  highwayman  t"  echoed  Mrs.  I 
**  Ah,  Beck  !  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 

*  This  was  a  cocked-hat  of  Gh 
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hat  he  seemed. — Good  lack  !  my  dear  child,  art  worse  again  ?"  she 
dded,  addressiug  Rose,  who  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but  the  latter 
book  her  head  aod  whispered  that  it  was  only  a  momentary  pain 
D  her  heart,  and  that  it  had  passed  off  again. 

*'  Not  a  highwayman,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  Beck,  in  a  tone  of 
orprise. 

•'I  will  say  something  further,  by-and-bye,"  remarked  Mrs. 
^urcell,  significantly;  ''but  we  will  drive  on  now.  I  wish  we 
irere  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  for  Miss  Berrington  seems  quite  ill 
3et  on  as  fast  as  you  can,  postilion.  Wilson,  what  have  you  got 
nyour  hand?" 

*'An'  it  please  you,  madam,  'tis  a  gold  snuff-box  the  high- 
wayman dropped;  it  fell  from  his  pocket  when  he  drew  his 
>i8toi  out." 

'*My  suspicions  are  confirmed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Purcell,  as 
ihe  took  the  box,  and  was  about  to  open  it,  possibly  with  a  view  of 
Jeeiiig  if  there  was  any  name  on  the  lid  inside — when  suddenly 
RoKe  started  up,  and  leaning  forwards,  snatched  the  box  violently 
^m  her,  and  aurriedly  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  death-like 
^olduess  of  her  hand,  and  a  certain  wildness  in  her  eyes,  made  Mrs. 
Purceli  apprehend  that  the  sudden  shock  and  terror  had  partly 
'Urned  her  brain.  In  no  other  way  could  she  account  for  this 
'uddeu  act  of  rudeness  and  violence.  Mistress  Beck  was  accord- 
^ly  insuiiied  inside  the  chaise,  rather  to  her  alarm  and  dissatisfac- 
^on,  as  she  thought  the  encounter  with  the  highwayman  was 
I'^ite  enough,  without  having  a  possible  mad  woman  to  contend 
nth. 

Wilson  and  the  postilion  resumed  their  respective  seats ;  and 
he  horses  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 

*'  Just  as  I  have  seen  my  poor  husband  many  a  time,"  remarked 
&8.  Purcell,  gazing  at  Kose,  who  now  lay  back  in  her  seat, 
Pparently  half  unconscious.  **  He  would  bo  quite  passive  one 
foment,  and  all  violence  the  next — lying  quite  still  as  she  is  now, 
i^hen  I  knew  that  suddenly  he  might  spring  on  any  one  near 
im." 

'^Oh  dear !"  gasped  Mrs.  Beck,  pressing  closer  to  the  door^  so 
*^  to  place  a  wider  space  between  herself  and  the  supposed  maniac* 

*'  Beck^  do  you  know  who  1  believe  that  man  was  V  asked  Mrs. 
Urcell,  suddenly  turning  the  conversation  into  another  channel, 
^Uch  to  the  relief  of  her  tire-woman — *'  one  of  my  admirers,"  she 
^Utinued,  answering  her  own  question ;  *'  I  am  sure  I  knew  the 
oice,  the  air,  the  stature  ;  his  disguise  could  not  conceal  him  firom 
^y  penetrating  gaze — I'was  bir  Andrew  Harford." 

Had  Mr.s  Purteli  been  noticing  Bose  at  that  moment,  she 
^>ild  have  seen  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  her  wan  face,  possibly,  at 
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die  absnidity  of  this  sappositioii,  as  Sir  Andrew's  height  did  not 
exceed  five  ieet  five,  and  the  stranger  stood  six  feet  and  more,  and 
was  afinely  made  man,  while  Sir  Andrew  was  litde,  wiziened,  and 
diminutive. 

«<  Truly,  madam,  it  might  be  so ;  he  had  something  the  look  of  Sir 
Andrew,**  answered  Beck,  scarcely  thinking  it  necessary  to  quali^ 
the  enormous  falsehood  she  was  uttering,  '*  though  I'll  not  be  son, 
for  thist  man  seemed  a  trifle  taller." 

"'  Thoa  iiiist  Q>t  a  correci  eye.  Beck  ;  I  have  often  told  thee  m," 
replied  Mrs.  Purcell.  ''  However,  if  t*was  not  Sir  Aodrew^  tVu 
another  of  my  admirers.  Mercy  on  us !  what  we  poor  females  are 
exposed  to,  for  sure  he  was  going  to  carry  me  off!" 

"  But  why  did  he  ride  away,  then,  ma* am  1"  asked  Beck,  doubt- 
fully. 

^' On  seeing  my  determined  and  unflinching  demeanour.  N(b 
Beck,  though  I  am  so  pursued  and  beset,  I  will  not  be  forced  into 
bestowing  my  hand  upon  any  one  of  them." 

*•  It's  vastly  strange,  anyhow,"  said  Beck.  **  Why,  he  never 
so  much  as  said  '  Stand  and  deliver  !*  It  does  really  mind  me 
of  what  I  was  reading  in  the  ''  Daily  Post,**  about  the  Essex  high- 
waymen —some  of  'em*8  real  quality  folks.  If  they  come  to  a 
coach  with  any  of  their  acquaintance  in  it,  they  very  civily  make 
a  bow,  and  say,  Mr.  So  and  So,  [  wish  you  a  very  good  day ;  vA 
then  ride  off.  They  say  these  gentlemen  only  take  money  and 
trinkets,  but  return  pocket-books.** 

*•  Pr'ythee,  do  hold  thy  prate!**  interrupted  Mrs.  Purcell;  "don't 
you  see.  Miss  Bemngton*8  going  off  again?"  She  was  mistake^i  j 
however,  for  Rose  seemed  rather  to  revive  a  little,  and  to  be  more  ; 
tranquil  and  composed;  so  Mrs.  Purcell  resumed  her  fsivoante  \ 
hobby — her  admirers — for  sometime ;  but  both  she,  and  the  waiting  | 
woman  took  good  care  not  to  speak  of  the  snuff-box,  lest  ^)  \ 
should,  by  any  indiscreet  remark,  cause  a  return  of  the  unpleasant  i 
malady  they  feared  Rose  had  been  attacked  with. 

By  this  time,  they  had  left  Hounslow  some  four  or  fi?e  mita 
behind  them,  having  crossed  the  Thames  by  the  old  wooden  bridge 
at  Staines.  They  were  now  drawing  near  Bagshot  heath,  a  wildi 
deserted  track  of  land,  extending  for  two  or  three  miles,  bare,  barreoi 
and  uncultivated.  The  dusky,  purplish  hue  of  the  heath ;  and  the 
same  dull  tint  in  the  blosw>ms  of  the  thistle,  which  grew  ranUy 
aroimd,  offered  little  to  relieve  the  eye.  Not  a  tree,  evencftte 
most  stunted  kind,  was  to  be  seen  far  or  near. 

The  sun  had  ceased  to  shine ;  but  the  heat  was  intense,  ea  ^ 
Mrs.  Purcell,  in  spite  of  the  dust,  lowered  the  windows  of  thi 
chaise.  The  sky  looked  all  of  a  dull  grey  tint,  save  where  the  iob'' 
disc  hung  in  the  heaven's  like  a  ball  of  red,  bumiahad  ooppir*  ^ 
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eath-like  Btillnesb  reigned  around,  and  a  sort  of  blight  seemed  to 
ave  fallen  on  the  earth. 

'^What  a   dismal  scene!"   ejaculated  Mrs.  Purcell,   with 
ludder. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  dismal  scene,  and  one  indescribably 
ivolting  too,  which  now  burst  on  he  eyes  of  tthe  occupants  of  the 
laise.  On  their  journey  to  London,  tiiey  had  passed  the  he  ath  by 
Lght ;  and  had*  then  escaped  witnessing  its  horrors. 

At  intervals  of  no  very  great  distance,  there  stood  groups  of  two 
r  more  gibbets,  from  which  were  hanging  in  chains  the  bodies  of 
riminals.  Of  some,  little  more  remained  than  the  skeletons — a 
evolting  spectacle. 

In  the  last  century  this  foul  and  shameful  custom  prevailed 
iniversally  ;  but  in  these  more  enlightened  days  we  have  seen  the 
iorrible  and  monstrous  absurdity  of  exposing  the  bodies  of  our 
criminals  on  gibbets  with  the  view  of  deterring  others  firom  similar 
crimes. 

Bose  sat  up  in  the  chaise,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  this  awful  sight, 
uid  it  was  as  though  some  horrible  fascination  kept  her  eyes  riveted 
on  the  appalling  spectacle.  Mrs.  Purcell  and  Beck  heard  her  repeat, 
two  or  three  times,  '*  0  Qod  1  have  mercy  on  him,  and  take  him  firom 
the  world,"  and  then,  with  a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh,  she  sunk  back 
into  the  arms  of  her  firiend  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  which 
'asted  so  long  that,  in  sheer  despair,  Mrs.  Purcell  ordered  the 
postilion  to  drive  on  at  his  fastest,  and  they  would  put  up  at  Frimley. 
Bowever,  just  before  arriving  at  this  town,  Bose  revived  a  little, 
uul  when  Mrs.  Purcell  asked  her  if  they  should  not  tarry  there,  she 
replied  in  a  faint  whisper — 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Purcell ;  I  must  go  on  to  Mr.  Metham's.  Carry 
me  there,  I  beseech  you." 

So  the  chaise  drove  on,  and  towards  evening  they  arrived  near 
Winchester. 

At  the  Great  House,  Humphrey  himself  came  out  when  the 
(ihaise  stopped ;  and  in  much  alarm  at  the  pale,  haggard  face  of  his 
darling  sister,  assisted  her  and  Mrs.  Purcell  to  alight. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THS    GOLD    SNUFF  -  BOX. 

Till  long  after  midnight  there  were  lights  burning  in  the 
Windows  of  the  Great  House ;  for  Bose  Berrington  seemed  to  be  in 
k>  alarming  a  state,  that  Mrs.  Metham  had  sent  a  servant  on  horse^ 
>ack  for  Dr.  Burton.*  The  old  doctor  arrived  very  speedily  on  his 
tozdy  bay-oob  horse. 
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The  doctor's  opinion  was  rather  aa 

a  fear  that  the  symptoms  would  end 

then,  Rose  seemed  partially,  if  not  q 

these  occasions,  she  took  Mrs.  Methai 

poor  lady  stood  weeping  beside  the  b 

her  lips,  said — **  Do  not  shed  tears 

dear  benefactress ;  I  am  ill  now,  but  I 

times  I  don't  know  what  I  am  sayir 

don't  heed  what  I  say,  you  nor  any  oi 

let  your  Ann  come — you  see  I  may  sa 

would  wonder — that  was  why  I  asked 

your  Ann  is  an  old,  faithful  servant." 

lasping  her  hands  over  her  head,  whi 

he  said,  '*  See,  dear  madam,  he  has  cc 

to  take  off  that  black   mask;  he  ci 

Rose!" 

With  a  look  of  terrified  surprise, 
favourite,  who  was  now,  she  saw,  bee 
words  struck  a  sudden  pang  to  the  h 
for  she  imagined  they  referred  to  Bs 
poor  girl  had  become  the  depositor 
secret. 

The  poor  old  lady  summoned  he 
Ann,  and  confided  Rose  to  her  care,  cai 
any  one,  save  herself,  into  the  room 
library,  in  which  there  were  assemble 
Dr.  Burton,  and  Humphrey  Berringti 
**  How  fortunate,  dear  Humphrej 
up  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Metbam,  seat 
''  as  Rose  stopped  here !  The  poor  ( 
ill,  and  so  wanted  to  come  to  me ; 
mother,  and  this  has  been  her  real  hoi 
**  I  know  it,  indeed,"  answered  H 
added,  fervently,  "  that  either  my  sic 
some  return,  however  small,  for  th 
shown  us  !" 

''  Hush !"  exclaimed  Mrs.Methan: 
and  then  adding,  with  a  smile.  '*' 
children, — what  return  does  a  mott 
love?" 

''How  came  you  to  be  here  b< 
Berrington?"  inquired  Mrs.  Purcell, 
eamesUy  to  Dr.  Burton. 

''A  little  business  matter  oocun 
were  over,  that  I  wanted  to  consult  li 
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rodd  over,  expecting  to  fiad  Hose  in  Wiachester  Vhen  I  retaraed. 
As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  very  fortunate.— And  do  you 
really  tiunk,  Dr.  Burton,''  he  added,  turning  to  the  latter, 
'*  that  my  dear  sister  will  have  brain  fever  ?  what  can  have  brought 
it  on!  Surely  not  the  simple  fact  of  meeting  a  highwayman, 
terrifying  as  it  might  be  I"  l*^ 

**  Oh,  dear  me,  no!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Puroell — "and  then, 
besides,  'twas  no  highwayman,  and  Rose  must  have  known  that 
full  well.  You  need  not  smile  and  shrug  your  shoulders^  Dr. 
Burton  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  you  were  a  shockingly  rude  man  to  me ! 
However,  I'll  say  no  more — but,  for  sure,  'twas  one  of  my 
admirers  !  pry  thee,  can  I  help  men  following  me  about?" 

'*  Certainly  not,  my  dear  madam;  but  really,"  added  the  pro- 
yoking  old  Doctor,  '*  t' would  be  as  well  if  those  whose  hearts  you 
enslave,  did  not  pursue  you  with  black  masks  on  and  pistols  in 
their  hand,  for  people  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they  hankered  after 
your  purse  rather  than  youi  person." 

"  My  purse  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Puroell ;  **  well,  I  should  imagine 
the  highwayman^  if  such  you  will  have  him,  who  stopped  us  on  the 
heath,  could  hardly  want  that,  when  he  is  able  to  keep  such  a  thing 
in  his  possession  as  a  gold  snuff-box,  for  he  dropped  one  when  he 
drew  his  pistol  out,  and  Rose  has  it  now.  Wilson,  my  new  foot- 
man picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  me ;  and  certainly,  your  sister,  Mr, 
Berrington,  must  have  lost  her  senses  that  very  moment,  for  she 
snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  I  and 
Beck  were  so  alarmed  at  her  violence,  that  we  dared  not  say  a  word 
to  her  about  it !" 

**  A  singular  circumstance  !"  remarked  Mr.  Metham  ;  '*  it  looks, 
certainly,  as  if  it  was  some  unfortunate  wretch  driven  to  distraction 

by  the  cruelty  of  our  fair  friend  here But,  my  dear,  where  are 

you  going  ?"  added  the  old  banker,  as  his  wife  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
advanced  towards  the  door  with  a  faltering,  uncertain  step,  her  face 
looking  strangely  white  and  terrified. 

Humphrey  had  started  up  and  followed  her,  for  she  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  she  leant  heavily  on  the  arm  with  which 
he  supported  her. 

**  I  am  only  going  to  see  how  dear  Rose  is,"  she  replied,  in  an 
agitated  tone ;  *'  and  then  I  shall  not  come  back  to  you  any  more 
to-night,  for  I  do  not  feel  well.  I  must  have  rest,"  she  added, 
ahnost  in  a  whisper,  as  she  left  Humphrey  at  the  door;  ''yes, 
rest  for  the  body,  but  for  the  mind  there  is  no  rest-^only  beyond 
the  grave." 

Mrs.  Metham  went  straight  to  the  room  in  which  Rose  lay  ;  the 
latter  was  turning  about  firom  side  to  side»  and  talking  very 
inoolmently.      With  a  firmer  step,  and  a  look  of  strong  determina* 
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tion  on  her  pallid  face,  the  old  lady  ac 
as  she  did  so,  to  Ann — 

**  You   undressed  her :    did   you 
snuflF.box?'' 

'*  She  has  put  it  under  her  pillow  ; 
do  not  seek  to  know  more,'*  said  the 
and   wringing  her  hands.     ^'  Alack  ! 
saying  fearsome  things  in  her  wanderii 
thing  of  truth  in  a  deal  of  what  she  sa; 

**  I  must  know  the  worst,"  replic 
as  she  drew  the  box  from  under  th< 
steadily  to  a  table  at  the  farther  end  < 
lights  were  burning  before  a  mirror 
woman  saw  the  face  of  her  dear  mil 
earnestly  at  the  box,  and  then  opened 
of  the  lid  ;  and  as  she  looked,  a  chan^ 
face,  her  features  appeared  to  grow 
pallor  of  her  countenance  seemed  to 
Then  she  staggered  as  though  about  t< 
if  in  darkness  ;  but  Ann  rushed  forwaj 

The  old  servant  heard  her  murmur 
but  the  most  she  could  distinguish  was 
penitent  thief — there  may  be  for  bin 
amen,  I  say  to  thee  ;  *  this  day  thou  shs 
— And  so  comforting  herself,  doubtlei 
from  the  Cross,  which  she  was  hopeful 
guilty  son,  the  soul  of  Dora  Metham  ] 
groan,  or  struggle. 


Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 

the  last  century,  a  small  inn  or  hosteh 

Partridge,"  kept  by  one  Giles  Dicks 

white  house,  with  its  wide,  roomy  poi 

and  sweet-briar,  its  little,  old.fashione< 

quaint,  irregular  stack  of  chimnies,  b 

Its  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 

with  its  fine  ornamental  ground,  now 

many  years  ago,  Giles  worked  in  his  1 

cut  hedges  of  holly,  and  its  flower- b< 

radiant  in  summer  with  roses  of  evei 

most  delicate  white,  mingling   with  ot 

however,  that  Giles  had  tastes  fiar  less  i 

the  cultivation  of  flowers.     He  did  n 

bu:iiness  at  his  inn,  and  ydt  he  always 
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It  had  been  noted,  however,  that  Giles  had  gentlemen  dropping  in, 
and  staying  a  night  or  so — not,  apparently,  men  of  business,  but 
fine,  dajshing  gentlemen,  who,  as  public  rumour  hinted,  appeared 
on  Hounslow  Heath  in  another  character  than  that  which  they 
bore  at  the  inn.  However,  mine  host  and  his  guests  kept  their 
secret,  and  Giles  paid  his  way  well,  and  was  hospitable  and  <:renial 
in  his  manner ;  so  that  whatever  folks  thought  of  him,  custom 
would  drop  in  from  the  village,  and  some  of  its  notabilities  did  not 
disdain  taking  a  glass  ^of  ale  in  the  pleasant,  sanded  bar-parlor — a 
veritable  country  inn  parlor  it  was ; — on  the  chimney-piece  stood 
two  busts,  John  Wesley,  then,  as  now,  a  saint  with  almost  all  the 
lowercla8se8,andtbe great Dukeof  Marlborough,  while  its  walls  were 
hung  round  with  a  series  of  coloured,  or  rather  daubed,  old  prints  of 
celebrated  racers,  with  records  of  their  respective  achievements 
printed  underneath.  There  was  Lord  Famham's  Condtictar,  that 
won  his  Majesty's  plate  of  100  guineas,  at  the  Guildford  races,  1st  o- 
June,  1773 ;  there  was  Mr.  Vernon's  chesnut- horse.  Prophet,  that 
beat  Mr.  Panton's  bay-horse.  Pancake,  five  miles  over  the  Beacon 
Course,  for  1000  guineas,  Newmarket  October  meeting,  1765 ; 
there  was  Sir  James  Lowther's  brown  horse,  Ascham,  tliat  beat  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke's  King  Herod,  for  1000  guineas,  five 
miles  over  the  Beacon  Course,  Newmarket  October  meeting,  1765  ; 
there  were  also  Lord  Bolinbroke's  Gimcrack,  and  Mr.  Vernon's 
Otho,  and  other  Newmarket  winning  horses. 

••Yon  is  Mr.  Page  coming,"  said  Mr.  Yewes,  a  substantial 
looking  old  farmer,  who  lived  not  far  oflf,  **  now,  if  he'll  join  us,  we 
shall  have  some  fine  stories.  He's  the  man  to  keep  folk  amused  ; 
and  what  a  real  handsome  gentleman  he  is — a  prince  couldn't  look 
better  nor  he  does."  Most  of  the  company  assente^l  t<)  this  remark  ; 
but  some  of  them  observed  that  he  was  not  looking  his  best. 

Giles  hastened  into  the  porch  with  some  eagerness  to  receive 
his  guest — a  tall,  handsome  man,  almost  majestic  in  his  height, 
seated  on  a  fine  chesnut  horse,  which  was  covered  with  white  foam, 
as  though  it  had  been  bard  ridden. 

We  have  seen  this  dark  olive  face  before,  so  splendid  in  its 
beauty;  but  so  haggard  and  worn,  with  premature  lines  and 
furrows  marring  its  grace,  like  some  fair  landscape  deCiced  by  a 
stream  of  burning  lava. 

Mr.  Page  dismounted,  and  threw  his  bridle  to  Giles  who  chose 
himself  to  act  the  part  of  ostler,  with  an  expression  of  angry  impa- 
tience. 

**  Have  you  not  been  in  good  luck,  sir  ?"  asked  Dickson,  in  a 
low  voice.  '•  The  chaise  passed  here  hours  ago ;  t'was  well  laden,  and 
I  guess  there  was  good  booty,  both  inside  and  out,  on  the  persons  of 
the  ladies  and  in  their  trunks." 
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"  I  wish  thy  confoimded  tODgiie  had  been  cut  out,  ere  ^ 
had*st  apprised  me  of  this  chaise  and  its  occupants!**  ezdumel 
Page,  in  a  tone  of  conoentrated  rage  and  grief.  "  I  feel  beoda 
myself,  man !  I  have  been  riding  about  on  the  heath  for  boon,  as 
though  ten  thousand  fiends  were  after  me !  The  chaise  I  stopped 
contained  those  who  know  me  in  another  character  than  that  of 
a  base,  despicable  plunderer,  highway-robber^  in  which  vile  guise 
I  have  appeared  to  them.  This  day's  work  has  sealed  my  blad 
fate  I — she  recognised  me,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  though  to 
himself.  *  *  Well,  I  care  not  now.  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  jaws !" 
As  he  uttered  the  last  few  words  he  strode  into  a  small  pri?ate 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  bade  the  landlord  get  rid  of 
those  drivelling  fools  in  the  bar- parlour  as  soon  as  he  could. 

When  alone  he  paced  up  and  down  t)ie  room — a  bright,  pleasant 
little  chamber  facing  the  west,  where  the  sun,  which  had  shone  out 
after  the  dull,  murky  day,  was  setting  in  clouds  of  crimson  ani 
gold. 

Gradually  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  festivity  from  the  bar-parioar 
subsided ;  so  that  the  landlord,  it  appeared,  had  devised  some  meaos 
for  ridding  it  of  its  occupants,  and  a  deep  silence  reigned  vn  aod 
around  the  little  inn.  The  evening  wore  on,  and  yet  even  Gik 
Dickson  forebore  to  intrude  himself  on  his  guest,  so  long  as  he  still 
heard,  whenever  he  approached  the  door,  that  heavy,  ceaseless  tread, 
and  those  half-stifled  exclamations  of  rage,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
execrations. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  its  dying  rays  lighted  up  the 
whole  of  the  room,  where  the  unhappy  man  a  prey  to  the  wildest 
fury  and  despair,  contemplated  a  deed  that  should  seal  withcnme 
even  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life.  In  his  hand  he  held  apis(oI 
which,  after  ceasing  at  lenti^tb  to  pace  up  and  down  the  litlk 
chamber,  he  had  carefully  loaded.  For  a  few  momenta  he  stood 
perfectly  still,  and  motionle&s,  facing  the  casement,  with  his  cjw 
fixed  on  the  western  sky,  then  calmly  and  deliberately  he  raised  the 
mUzzle  of  the  pistol  to  his  mouth,  and  seemed  about  to  draw  the 
trigger,  when  suddenly,  his  hand  fell,  as  though  nerveless,  by  hfi 
side,  the  expression  on  his  face  changed  from  sullen  defiance,  to  i 
look  of  mingled  grief  and  terror,  tears  dimmed  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  his  whole  frame  seemed  shaken  by  the  violence  of  his  emodoo. 

At  this  crisis,  Giles  rushed  in.  He  had  indeed  had  his  eye 
applied  to  a  crack  in  the  door  for  some  minutes,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  sudden  entrance,  when  he  saw  Page  raise  the 
pistol  to  his  mouth,  but  was  deterred  for  a  moment,  by  seeing  the 
would-be  suicide  abandon  his  resolution  in  what  appeared  to  the 
andlord  so  inexplicable  a  manner. 

Giles  Dickson  bad  been  a  Methodist  in  his  early  youth,  aod 
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lOngh,  when  he  took  to  the  life  of  an  inn-keeper,  and,  if  report 
oke  truly,  a  far  worse  calling,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  meet- 
g-house,  yet  he  still  affected,  at  times,  a  godly  style  of  speech, 
divered  with  somewhat  of  a  twang,  and  mixed  with  his  own 
imely  reflections  and  remarks. 

**0h,  sir!  whatever  were  you  going  to  do?"  exclaimed  Giles 
Don't  suffer  such  wicked  thoughts  to  come  into  your  head.  Dear 
r,  consider  that  you'll  be  denied  Christian  burial,  and  have  your 
>rpfie  buried  in  the  highway,  and  a  stake  drove  through  you,  as 
'armer  Fagg  was  served  at  Dobcross !  To  be  sure,  it  can  be 
othing  but  the  devil  puts  such  wicked  thoughts  into  your  head,  as 
have  heard  the  blessed  Mr.  Wesley  say." 

Page  made  no  immediate  answer  to  the  landlord's  highly  sugges- 
ive  speech,  but  he  walked  to  the  window,  and  opening  it,  discharged 
be  pistol,  the  report  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  summer  evening, 
jod  startling  the  birds  from  their  shelter  amongst  the  leafy  screen 
f  foliage  that  girt  the  landlord's  little  garden. 

''There^  Giles!  art  satisfied  now,  man?"  said  Page,  with  a 
Kitter  smile.  '*  Go,  and  bring  me  a  bottle  of  thy  best  claret ;  for  I 
on  atbirst,  my  tongue  cleaves  to  my  mouth." 

Giles  immediately  prepared  to  go  on  this  errand,  saying,  as  he 
lid  80—  "  Nay,  but  this  is  well ;  t'would  be  unseemly  for  such  an 
uiDourable,  brave  man  as  yourself  to  take  away  your  life  because 
''<m  had  ill-luck  just  for  once ;  you'll  have  better,  mayhap,  next 
bie." 

''Sorry  fool!"  soliloquiseil  the  highwayman,  as  the  landlord 
oft  the  room, ''  he  would  divert  me  from  shooting  myself,  with  the 
]fprehension  of  being  buried  in  the  cross-roads,  and  a  stake  run 
hough  my  body,  but  would  urge  me  to  fresh  deeds  of  violence, 
rhich  must  end  in  the  gibbet.  To  be  hung  in  chains  would  be 
Hat  as  horrible  to  most  minds  as  the  cross-roads  and  stake  ;  and 
]ie  poor  fool  thinks,"  he  added,  in  a  musing  tone,  as  he  advanced 
o  the  casement,  and  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  dying  glories  of 
hb  western  sky,  '*  that  his  cant  influenced  my  determination  to 
pve  up  my  fell  resolve.  Ah,  no,  Giles !  'twas  something  stronger ; 
twas  the  sight,  again,  of  that  aged  face,  shrouded  in  its  white  locks, 
ilutt  looked  up  at  me  months  ago,  from  the  dark  gulf  of  waters, 
ivhen  I  meditated  that  fatal  plunge  from  the  bridge !  And  so  it 
ooked  at  me  to-night,  from  out  those  gold-tinted  clouds,  that 
ioemed  to  encircle  the  hoary  head  with  a  halo  of  light,  and  gazed  at 
one  wamingly,  sorrowfully,  till  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed  and  to 
nidt  away  in  the  dazzling  glory  of  the  sky  I" 
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THE  WIND. 

What  thou  art,  and  whence  thqu  oomeet. 

Who  can  tell? 
Skimming  o'er  the  lofty  mountain. 

O'er  the  dell, 

Sometimes  raised  in  angry  fury. 

Dashing  by, 
Driving  clouds  in  snowy  masses, 

'Cross  the  sky. 

Then  again,  in  summer  twilight. 

When  the  sun 
Sinks  to  rest,  in  golden  splendoui; 

His  course  run; 

Dancing  onward,  all  things  greeting. 

Passing  by, 
Flowers  bow  ttieir  heads  before  thee, 

Lovingly. 

Trebly  bless'd  of  nature's  children ! 

For  to  thee 
'Tis  allowed  to  kiss  my  darling. 

Dear  to  me — 

None  thy  playfulness  may  chasten. 

Or  reprove. 
As  thou  toyest  with  the  tresses, 

Of  my  love- 
But  her  charms  upon  thee  cloying. 

Thou  dost  fly, 
Seeking  others,  as  thy  playthings. 

Wantonly. 
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**  WIND-TOSSED    LEAVES,"* 

[t  is  well  for   a  man  to  take  stock  at  least  once  in  his  life. 
Every  one  has  somewhat  of  the  poetic  temperament  within  him— 
some  more,  some  less — ^so  little  with  some,  as  to  consign  them  like 
Pariahs,  without  caste  in  the  world  of  feeling.     It  is,  apart  from 
poets  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  such,  mainly  the  intellectual 
man  or  woman,  who  finds  refuge  from  the  toil  and  distraction  of 
the  world,  or  from  more  laborious  pursuits,  in  poetry,  or  who  when 
iberated  for  a  moment  from  the  struggles  of  existence,  pours  forth 
iis  moral  and  sentimental  being  in  verse.     Metre  is  to  such  as 
reat  a  relief  as  music  is  to  the  too  great  tension  of  an  over-bur- 
heoed  mind.     Here  is  Mr.  Charles  Curie — an  old  contributor  to 
ae  New   Monthly   Magazine — a  gentleman  and  a    scholaro 
istorian,  archaeologist,  and     scientist;   a    very     Triton    among 
iiinnows  for  erudite  research  and  learned  disquisition,  and   yet 
''lno  has  been  engaged  during  a  fair  portion  of  his  existence — ^from 
:5hool  days  to  maturity  (and  a  little  after) — penning  **  rhymes," 
oxnets^  songs,  and  other  more  pretentious  poems,  and  publishing 
liem  under  various  pseudonyms.      Yet  might  they  have  been  lost 
ike  other  leaves,  that  have  served  their  summer  purpose,  had  he 
^ot  wisely  gathered  them  together,  and  boldly  put  them  before  the 
»v&blic  as  his  own  progeny — it  is  for  the  said  public  to  determine  if 
U«  offspring  are  as  fair  as  the  Galatea  of  whom  Virgil  sings,  and  to 
^bom  Mr.  Curie  pens  so  charming  a  madrigal,  or  as  ill-favoured 
tnd  distorted    as   the  Cabiri  or  imps  of  the  Egyptians,  not  the 
I vrarfs  of  Samothracia,although  with  them  the  originals  of  the  gnomes 
>f  the  Erzgebirg  and  of  the  Black  Forest.    We  have  no  fear  about  the 
v^erdict  ourselves,  even  had  not  many  of  Mr.  Curie's  poems  set  to 
omaic,  as  "  Foot-prints  in  the  Snow,"  "  Love  for  the  Old,"  "  The 
Mufl&n  Bell,"  "  Queenie's  Song,"  "  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers," 
been  long  ago  accepted  by  the  public  as  their  own  property.     But 
the  man  who  could  indite  that  wondrous  dream  of  the  unknown 
world  "The  Breath  of  the  Invisible  :" 

Weird  fancj  peoples  echoes  never  ended  : 

Like  shadow  thoughts,  when  in  our  hearts  we  pray, 

With  their  mystic  harmonj  seems  blended 

Faint  glimmerings  of  remote  celestial  ray  : 
As  some  starry  beam 
0*er  a  sedgy  stream 

Sprinkling  light  within  its  watery  way  ; 

J,  *  Wind-Tossed  Leaves,  reclaimed  by  Charles  Curie  (Barfoot  Shenstone). 
*a,  *c.).«B.  w,  Allen,  London. 
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that  "Dream  of  Joy/'  yelept  **  Monti  of  Milan/'  and  those  soft 
sweet  aspirations  after  infinite  tenderness,  breathed  in  **i 
Whisper,"  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than  e?ea  tk 
limner  of  those  dainty  pen-and-ink  pictures,  entitled  *'  Maiden  at 
the  Lodge,"  **Mneia,"  '*  LaMarchesana,"  "  Avona,"  andahostof 
others,  as  full  of  colour  as  they  are  radiant  with  beauty,  or  tht 
composer  of  a  hundred  popular  songs.  Mr.  Curie  is  even  happy  in 
his  more  cynic  moods,  witness : 

''  Where  exclasiYeneaB  prevails 

It  shats  oat  the  moantaiii  clinibere  with  the  dwellers  in  the  tsIm. 

Wom&D  should  cliug  to  her  miasion^  she  was  aent  to  sweeten  life, 

Whether  sister,  friend  or  daoghter.  fianc^,  or  loving  wife. 

Hatefnl  are  the  acid-hearted,  sour  in  aspect  or  in  tongue ; 

Never  for  their  sake  have  poets  numbers  tuned  or  verses  sung  ; 

Save  when  in  remorseless  rancour  sharp  the  biting  accents  Call, 

Or  when  pity  gives  her  verdict  in  the  words  '*  unloved  of  alL** 
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JANIE'S  LITTLE  ROMANCE. 

**  The  short  but  limple  annals  of  the  poor." 

IE  had  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  and  she  was  happy.  It  would 
be  much  of  an  event  to  most  of  us,  but  it  was  like  a  tale  of 
y^-land  to  this  poor,  lonely  girl,  and  she  had  nothing  to  wear. 
She  had  no  mother  to  go  to  a  century-old  trunk,  made  of 
derful  spiced  wood,  and  take  therefrom  a  marvellous  fabric  of 
ia  muslin,  like  woven  mist,  or  a  beautiful,  priceless  set  of 
que  pearls  ;  nor  did  she  ever  have  a  cheque  given  her  by  an 
ilgent  father,  as  an  ordinaiy  heroine  would  have  had. 
She  had  no  mother  or  father,  this  poor,  n^lected,  hard-worked 
se-girl.  No  one  in  all  the  wide  world  to  take  the  slightest 
rest  in  her,  beyond  seeing  that  she  earned  her  miserable  five 
ars  Ynonthly  {and  clothes),  and  that  she  patiently  subnutted  to 
the  pinchings  and  kickings  administered  by  her  juvenile 
•ges. 

There  was  no  beauty  in  Janie,  unless  you  except  her  eyes  and 

;  all  else  was  commonplace  and   almost  vulgar.     Her  eyes 

9  large,  dark,  and  mournful,  as  if  she  had  never  known  a  friend. 

hair  was  a  rich    brown,    wavy  and   abundant.      Her    face 

dull,  heavy,  and  sallow.     Her  figure  coarse   and  awkward. 

hands  were  red  and  ill-formed  ;  nothing  interesting  about  her, 

see;  and,  therefore,  you  may  wonder  at  her  receiving  this 

tation,  coming,  too,  as  it  did  from  the  bright  and  handsome 

ag  mechanic,  Chariey  Edwards. 

^11  day  Janie  went  about  her  manifold  duties  in  a  dazed  sort  o 
mer,  but  with  an  unusual  smile  on  her  lips ;  and  she  received 
y  an  extra  rebuke  for  her  mistakes  from  her  mistress.  They 
id  off,  however,  like  dew  from  rose-leaves  from  Janie's  now 
py  heart.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  reverie,  wherein  all 
beauty,  and  where  Janie  and  Charley  walked  side  by  side,  her 
ress  spoke  sharply — 

*  What  are  you  staring  and  grinning  at?  I  can't  see  what  is 
matter  with  you  to-day.  Don't  you  see  that  the  baby  wants  to 
your  hair  ?    Let  it  down." 

Poor  Janie  gave  her  long  and  beautiful  hair  to  the  tender 
nes  of  the  baby.  After  he  had  gone  to  sleep  Janie  fell  thinking 
t  she  should  wear  to  this  ball.    She  had  no  idea  of  what  would 
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be  proper  -.^she  did  not  like  to  ask  her^mistress,  for  she  knew  ^he  would 
be  ridiculed  unmercifully  by  that  proud  and  selfish  woman.  She 
thought  of  all  her  dresses— they  were  pitifully  few — and  decided, 
with  a  sigh,  that  none  of  them  would  answer.  Finally,  she  deter- 
mined  to  go  to  some  strange  store,  and  there  she  could  ask  the  dark 
what  would  be  the  most  suitable. 

She  asked  leave  of  absence  of  her  mistress  for  the  first  time  in 
her  five  years  of  servitude  (for  where  had  she  to  go  in  the  whole 
world  ?),  and  with  a  cold  stare  of  surprise  it  was  accorded.  Goinj;  to 
her  miserable  little  room,  she  took  her  slender  purse  and  o)uiited 
the  contents.  Five  dollars  and  a  half  were  all  that  it  contained. 
Janie  wondered  eagerly  if  that  would  buy  a  dress.  However,  with 
a  little  sigh  of  relief  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  to 
the  store  to  make  her  purchase. 

The  clerk,  pitying  her  hesitation  and  embarrassment  as  8he 
explained  her  wants,  understood  at  once  (Heaven  bless  him  for  it!) 
and  pleasantly  showed  her  some  tarletan,  pink,  white,  and  blue. 

Poor  Janie  had  an  unsuspected,  unformed  vein  of  poetry  in  her 
stunted  nature,  and  she  mentally  compared  the  fleecy  white  to  the 
drifting  clouds,  the  blue  to  the  azure  sky,  while  the  pink  was  like 
the  morning  light.  She  would  have  chosen  the  white,  but  she 
accidentally  laid  her  rough,  red  hand  on  it,  and  seeing  the  contrast, 
she  put  it  by  and  chose  the  blue ;  not  knowing,  poor  soul !  that  it 
would  make  her  sallow  skin  look  positively  yellow. 

That  paid  for,  she  had  just  fifty  cents  left  to  buy  gloves,  shoes, 
ribbons  and  all  those  other  etceteras,  which  ren  ler  femininity  so 
charming.  She  thought  regretfully  of  those  articles ;  but  she  was 
two  happy  on  her  main  idea  to  firet  over  them.  She  had  no  monej 
to  pay  a  dressmaker ;  so  on  evenings,  after  her  multifarious  duties 
were  done,  she  would  sit  and  sew,  her  face  almost  handsome  with 
the  sweet,  tender  smile  that  now  played  over  her  lips.  **  Why 
should  she  not  be  happy  ?  Charley  was  so  good,  she  had  known  him 
■o  long,  and  now  he  had  asked  her  to  go  to  this  ball  with  him." 
Charley  had  just  finished  building  a  darling  little  cottage  for  himself 
and  Janie  thought,  with  a  sweet  thrill  of  delight,  that  perhaps  be 
might  ask  her  to  live  in  that  little  cottage  as  bis  wife.  Could 
mortal  felicity  ever  reach  higher! 

The  night  before  the  ball  Janie  asked  her  mistress  for  permisBon 
to  go.  She  had  expected  a  scolding,  but  was  not  prepared  for  what 
she  did  hear,  and  it  cut  deep.  Why  will  women,  be  so  baidon 
women  because  they  are  servants,  when  a  few  words  of  kiodoass 
cost  80  little?  Her  mistress  had  laughed  to  soom  the  idea  of  i^ 
going  to  such  a  place,  shamed  her,  ridiculed  her,  until  poor  Jani^'^ 
heart  was  like  to  burst.     Finally  die  said  - 

*' Yoa  oan  go,  if  you  want  to;  but,  remember^  I  will  hM^ 
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liirking  of  to-morrov's  work.     You  will  look  such  a  figure   in  a 
»all-room  ;  Charley  will  be  afthamed  of  you." 

Janie  crept  off  and  sobbed,  and  wept  over  the  bitter  words ;  but 
inally  she  thought,  *'  Charley  knows  how  I  look  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
ranted  me  to  go,  he  would  not  have  asked  me,"  and  she  dried  hei 
ears,  and  set  about  arranging  her  clothes  for  the  coming  night,  that 
iiey  might  be  entirely  ready. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  before  Janie 
had  fulfilled  all  the  tasks  set  by  her  mistress,  who  had  been  more 
exacting  and  captious  than  usual  that  day.  But  at  last  she  was 
dressed  for  the  ball,  and  surveyed  herself  critically  in  the  little 
glai>s  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

Her  dress  did  not  fit  her^  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  made 
ber  poor  figure  look  more  ungraceful  than  ever.  Where  it  should 
lave  been  loose  it  was  tight,  and  where  it  should  have  been  tight 
t  was  a  world  too  wide.  She  wore  large  hoops,  and,  taken  all  in  all, 
ihe  resembled  in  shape  precisely  the  form  of  an  old.£ashioned 
Dutch  churn.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  crammed  tightly  in  a 
pangled  net,  and  a  large  scarlet  bow  was  at  her  throat.  A  bright 
»laid  sash  (borrowed  from  the  cook),  and  thick,  coarse  shoes  (the 
>e8t  she  had),  completed  her  costume.  She  wore  no  gloves,  and  her 
Kx>r,  coarse  hands  were  painfully  conspicuous. 

Charley^  man.like,  never  paid  any  attention  to  what  she  had  on : 
»ut  he  somehow  dimly  felt  that  she  did  not  look  so  well  as  he  had 
een  her.  They  went  to  the  ball,  and  the  novelty  of  it  all,  the 
•eautiful  girls,  the  flowers,  and  music,  made  it  seem  more  like  &iry 
umI,  to  poor  unsophisticated  Janie  than  a  reality. 

Charley  was  kind  and  attentive  to  her,  and  she,  happily,  did  not 
erceive  in  the  general  gaiety  of  dress  the  shortcomings  in  her  own 
ttire,  as  contrasts  with  the  others.  She  would  have  been  perfectly 
intent  to  sit  for  ever  and  watch  the  gay  couples  float  by  in  the 
'altz,  or  dash  past  in  the  polka.  It  was  all  pure  delight  and  joy 
ithout  the  semblance  of  a  shadow.  At  last  it  was  time  to  go 
ome,  and  as  they  walked  along  the  silent  street,  Charley  said — 

"  Janie,  I  have  got  some  good  news  to  tell  you  ;  I  know  you  will 
e  glad,  for  you  and  I  are  like  brother  and  sister.  I  got  a  letter 
om  my  wife  to-day,  and  she  and  my  boy  will  be  here  next  week, 
tid  then  you  must  come  and  live  with  us.     Are  you  not  glad?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Janie  after  a  while,  with  an  effort ;  but  when  they 
Une  in  the  light,  Janie's  face  was  like  the  ghastly  face  of  a  dead 
Oman  of  fifty  years.  And  it  always  remained  so,  for  ber  youth 
ad  suddenly  died  with  the  ending  of  her  one  romance. 

"Olive  Harpbb.'^ 
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There  will  be  no  sorrow  there. 
Faint  not  heart,  be  not  cast  down, 

Ne'er  forget  that  many  others 
Bore  their  cross  and  won  their  crown. 

Each  cloud  has  its  silver  lining. 

Therefore,  cease  thy  sad  repining  ; 
For  the  darkest  hour  is  ever 

Just  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Fear  not — just  across  the  river, 

You  will  soon  for  ever  stay ; 
Faint  not  heart,  be  not  cast  down, 

Bear  the  Cross  before  the  Crown. 

Ev'ry  day  must  have  its  sorrow, 

Which  will  brighter  make  the  morrow 
Ev*ry  heart  must  have  its  gladness, 

Ev'ry  heart  must  have  its  woe. 
And,  unless  'tis  tinged  with  sadness, 

Joy  will  i^ot  seem  sweet  you  know. 
Faint  not  heart,  be  not  cast  down. 

Soon  you'll  reach  the  brighter  shore, 
Drop  the  Cross  and  wear  the  CrowiL 

Cleua  Bo8 
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CHAPTER    LXI.— Cim^tiei 

TEBBSA'S  8ECBBT. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  the  chaise  drove 
3WD  the  spacious  Highgate,  through  the  quaint,  narrow  Kirkland, 
'^er  the  bridge  spanning  the  lovely  river  Kent,  and  so  out  of  the 
d  town,  in  which  Teresa  had  spent  the  night. 

Heart-sore  and  sorrow-stricken  as  she  was,  her  weary  eyes 
D>!ered  for  awhile  on  the  wintry,  but  yet  fair  landscape,  where 
ill  and  valley,  sweeping  meadows,  and  woodland  heights  rapidly 
icceeded  each  other ;  the  old  baronial  Castle  of  Kendal  rising  up, 
dark  mass  against  the  snow-covered  background,  whilst  long 
nicies  hung  pendant  from  the  openings  in  the  stonework^  where 
indows  once  had  been.  A  massive  relic,  this,  of  an  age  long 
act,  when  the  first  Norman  king  gave  the  barony  of  Kendal  to 
»'o  de  TaiQebois. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  Teresa  and  Okey  reached  Preston 
^proud  Preston,  as  it  was  once  called, — owing  to  the  heavy  state 
f  the  roads ;  and  here  a  iresh  fall  of  snow  compelled  the  former, 
^Obt  unwillingly,  to  suspend  her  journey  once  more. 

They  started  again  early  the  next  day,  but  a  sleepless  night, 
^tigue,  and  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  cold,  induced  a  feeling 
^  drowsiness,  which,  at  length,  overpowered  Teresa ;  and  it  was 
tUy  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  chaise,  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the 
^m  and  bustle,  usual  in  the  streets  of  a  large  town,  that  aroused 
or  from  her  uneasy  slumber,  when  she  became  aware,  that  at  last, 
fier  many  years,  she  was  once  more  in  Chester — once  more  in 
ight  of  those  old  walls,  endeared  to  her  from  early  childhood,  and 
i^«n  remembered  only  as  forming  a  link  with  the  darkest  and 
^dest  epoch  in  her  life. 

Again,'  she  was  in  sight  of  the  Water .  Tower,  unchanged  since 
bat  February  morning,  long  years  ago,  when  she  had  passed  from 
Uoder  its  shadow  a  sorrow-stricken  woman.  A  clear,  blue  sky 
Ust  36  there  was  then,  a  flood  of  bright  sunshine  gilding  the  distant 
alls,  and  gleaming  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Dee ;  the  firozen 
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meadows,  and  the  fields  white  with 
unbroken  solitude,  as  she  had  'seen 
Walls.     She,  alone,  was  changed ; 
passed  away  into  the  woman,  whose  s 
of  life,  the  smooth  brow  was  niarkec 
bright  eyes  had  grown  dim,  and  the  s 
with  grey. 

A  very  short  drive,  now,  brought 
spot  long  unseen,  but  never  forgotten, 
so  vivid,  that  she  almost  expected  t 
had  loved  t>o  truly,  crossing  the  gladec 
seen  him,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulde 
to  hear  his  warm  and  welcome  greet 
wind  amongst  the  bare,  leafless  branc 
avenue,  was  the  only  sound  that  brot 

Robert  Norris  met  her  in  the  hall 
face  with  Piers  Thorold,  she  started  1 
half-doubtfuUy  at  the  haggard-looki 
and  sunken  eyes,  lyincr  back  in  his  c 
the  pallor  of  death  on  his  face,  and  it 

Could  this  be  Piers,  the  gay  ar 
Brewoodi — Teresa's  first  and  only 
altered  a^  it  was,  broke  the  spell,  an( 
that  had  fallen  firom  his  lips  when 
death-blow—"  Poor  Teresa." 

There  was  all  the  old  love  and  tei 
like  an  echo  of  the  past ;  and  as  the 
over  his  chair,  she  forgot  the  present 
from  that  brief  dream  of  happiness,  ai 
of  his  love. 

With  something  of  reverence  a 
pressed  his  lips  on  her  forehead,  ai 
down  by  his  side,  keeping  her  hand  ( 

''  Robert,'*  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
I  wish  you  to  be  present  during  i 
interview  with  Teresa ;  because,  wh 
command,  and  my  intellects  clear, 
which  you  must  hear,  my  dear  ol 
depository  of  the  fatal  secret  which 
long  years  past,  and  that  of  this 
that  she  has  shared  it  with  me  I 
instant,  though  how  she  became  a^ 
mystery  to  me, — a  mystery  which  i 
I  have,  already,  Robert,  niade  my  c 
is  almost  beyond   the  bounds  of 
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circumstance  wiQ  occur  that  may  call  upon  either  of  you  to 
divulge  this  secret,  but  in  such  an  event  your  testimony  would 
save  the  innocent,  by  revealing  my  guilt." 

"You  speak  in  enigmas,  my  dear  Piers,"  replied  Norris,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  emotion ;  "  put  these  gloomy,  strange  thoughts 
out  of  your  head.  I  would  as  soon  believe  myself  guilty  of 
cnme  as  you." 

•*  Oh,  do  not  stop  him — let  him  speak,"  said  Teresa,  raising 
her  drooping  head.  "  I  know  it  will  ease  his  mind  of  a  frightful 
burthen — it  will  raise  a  load  from  his  heart.  O  Piers,"  she 
added,  turning  to  him,  '*  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  that  I  might 
see  you  again,  and  yet  I  feared  that  might  never  be." 

"  Well  for  you,  Teresa,  if  you  had  never  known  me,"  said 
Thorold,  bitterly.  "  What  sorrow  I  have  caused  you !  what  a 
cruel  return  for  a  love  of  which  I  was  so  unworthy !" 

"I  have  BuflTered,  indeed,"  replied  Teresa,  mournfully;  "I 
have  suffered  for  you,  Piers.  My  fears  were  always  alive — I  was 
never  at  rest ;  and,  like  yourself,  my  hair  has  whitened,  and  I  have 
grown  old  before  my  time,  in  the  long  struggle.  My  own  blighted 
hopes  were  nothing,  they  had  not  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the 
scale ;  it  was  that  secret  cause  of  fear  and  anguish,  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  Piers,  and  which,  locked  in  my  own  bosom, 
embittered  my  waking  moments,  and  haunted  my  sleep  with 
frightful  dreams.  But  I  feel  it  is  all  over  now  for  you  and  for  me, 
— all  terror,  and  doubt,  and  restraint :  and  hope  whispers  that  your 
lips  may  give  a  less  dreadful  reading  of  that  dark  page,  which  has 
ever  been  before  my  eyes  during  these  long  years." 

"  And  hope  whispers  rightly,  dear  Teresa,"  said  Thorold,  as 
letting  her  hand  drop,  he  spread  out  his  own,  thin  and  emaciated, 
and  continued  in  faint  but  firm  tone;  *'  these  hands  are  stained 
with  blood,  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow  creature,  whom  I  sent  before 
his  Judge,  without  warning,  and  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head, 
but  the  brand  of  Cain  is  not  on  my  brow.  On  the  oath  of  a  dying 
man,  who  has  no  motive  now  for  concealment,  I  swear  to  you  both, 
that  I  slew  Emile  Vaucour  in  a  moment  of  rage,  that  I  was  utterly 
innocent  of  any  design  upon  his  life,  and  that,  when  I  struck  him, 
I  bad  not  the  faintest  idea  that  I  was  dealing  his  death-blow." 

"Now,  may  God  be  praised  I"  exclaimed  Teresa,  fervently — 
*•  not  *  poor  Teresa,'  now,"  she  added,  "  but  rich— rich  in  hope  for 
you,  dearest,  of  full  forgiveness  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and 
everlasting  rest." 

"I  am  amazed,  bewildered !"  ejaculated  Norris,  as  he  came 
and  seated  himself  beside  Thorold,  and  clasped  his  friend's  hands  in 
his  own.  **  Why,  Piers,  did  you  not  confide  in  me,  your  early 
friend  ?  why  have  you  passed  all  these  years  in  fear  and  torture  of 
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mind,  because,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  you  had  caused  the 
death  of  this  man  ?  Any  court  of  justice  would  have  acquitted  yoa, 
and  you  would  have  been  spared  all  these  years  of  8u£Fering." 
Thorold  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said — 
'*  I  was  not  so  sure  of  that,  Robert ;  appearances  would  have 
been  strongly  against  me.  It  would  have  come  out  that  I  was  on 
bad  terms  with  the  man,  and  my  version  of  the  affair  would  pro- 
bably have  been  disregarded,  for  people  would  naturally  have 
thought  that  I  would  put  it  in  the  most  favourable  light  for  myself. 
If  I  had  had  the  slightest  intention  to  kill  the  man,  I  believe  I 
should  have  surrendered  myself  up  to  justice  without  an  instant^s 
delay ;  or  if  any  other  person  had  been  apprehended  on  suspicion  I 
should  ha  vc  come  forward  at  once :  but  I  knew  that  I  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  fatal  blow  I  had  struck  was  unintentional,  though  I 
also  felt  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  convince  others  of  this.  I  have 
only,  at  present,  declared  my  innocence  ;  I  will  now  briefly  tell  you 
what  passed  on  that  dreadful  day ;  and  when  I  have  done,  Teresa, 
will  tell  us  how  she  became  acquainted  with  my  fearful  secret,  for, 
far  and  wide,  over  those  lonely  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  I 
saw  nothing  but  bare  and  leafless  trees,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  concealed  her  from  my  sight,  had  she  been  anywhere  near. 

^'  The  riddle  is  easy  of  solution,'*  answered  Teresa,  with  a  sad 
smile. 

"  You  will  remember,  probably,"  said  Thorold,  turning  to 
Norris,  "  that  it  was  in  this  very  month  of  February,  years  ago, 
that  Teresa  renounced  her  engagement  with  me — the  reason  you 
now  know — she  thought  I  was  a  murderer.  I  had  gone  out  from 
this  house  to  meet  her  at  Chester,  and  was  crossing  the  frx)zen 
meadows,  >;ay  and  light-hearteJ,  when  as  I  neared  the  Walls  of  the 
old  city,  a  shadow  fell  across  my  path,  and  I  came  face  to  face  with 
Emile  Vaucour.  A  sudden  feeling  of  mingled  rage  and  pain  shot 
through  my  heart,  and  a  sensation,  almost  of  fear,  as  though  I 
realised  all  the  anguish  and  tortures  of  my  future  life.  I  had 
striven  hard  to  forget  this  man,  who  had  poisoned  my  early  youth 
and  haunted  my  manhood ;  I  had  paid  him  to  the  fdll  all  I  had 
ever  owed  him,  however  iniquitous,  and  I  had  hoped  that  I  should 
never  see  him  again.  Meeting  him  at  so  short  a  distance  frtxa 
Brewood,  brought  strongly  to  my  mind  the  recollection  of  the  visit 
he  had  paid  there  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  had  caused  ao 
bitter  a  quarrel  between  myself  and  my  mother  and  promised 
wife.  I  fancied,  perhaps,  he  might  be  going  there  again  to  sot 
distrust  and  suspicion  ;  and  still,  though  I  did  not  see  how  he  eoold 
injure  me  as  he  had  done  before,  yet  the  bare  thought  filled  me  with 
indignation,  and  his  very  presence  near  my  house  seemed  like  ao 
iosuli.     I  baldly  know  which  of  us  spoke  first :  I  think  I  ohaij^ 
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m  not  to  set  his  foot  in  Brewood  Park;  then  he  cnade  some 
suiting  answer,  and  I  replied;  and  so  one  word  grew  out  of 
lother,  and  he  became  each  moment  more  fierce  and  bitter  in  his 
vectives.  I  was  not  slow  to  answer  him,  and  furious  at  his 
unts  and  mockery,  I  reproached  him  with  a  vile  and  dishonour- 
>]e  action  which  he  had  committed  in  Paris.      He  raised  his  stick 

if  to  strike  me,  and  I  instantly  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp  and 
laed  a  blow  at  him,  when,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  he  fell 
)parently  lifeless  at  my  feet.  I  then  saw  that  the  stick  I  held  in 
7  hand  was  armed  with  a  dagger  at  the  top,  and  that  the  blade 
as  stained  with  blood.  It  was  a  dagger-stick,  Robert,  you  have, 
mbtless,  seen  such  weapons,  especially  on  the  Continent.  Now, 
hether  the  dagger  had  sprung  out  of  the  stick,  unperceived  by  me 
I  my  excitement,  in  wrenching  it  from  Vaucour,  or  whether  it  had 
pruDg  out  in  aiming  the  blow  at  him  I  know  not ;  but  I  had 
nconsciously  struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  I  saw  by  his  rigid  face 
nd  glassy  eyes  that  he  was  dead.  For  a  few  moments  I  felt 
tunned,  and  could  hardly  realise  that  life  was  extinct ;  but  even 
ben,  the  horrible  thought  came  into  my  head,  which  was  to 
ursue  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  I  might  one  day  be 
ried  for  murder.  I  hurried  away  from  the  fatal  spot,  after 
lancing  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  near ;  there  was  not  a 
Qgle  person  in  sight,  indeed,  it  was  a  spot  but  little  frequented  in 
inter.  I  went  straight  home  to  Brewood,  utterly  unable  to  keep 
ly  appointment  with  Teresa.  In  the  evening  I  received  the 
tter  from  her  which  broke  ofiFour  en^ja^jement." 

Here  Thorold  ceased  speaking,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Teresa. 
"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  till  I  explain  it,"  replied  the 
tter,  *'  I  witnessed  what  had  happened,  and  my  great  fear  was 
St  any  other  person  might  have  seen  it  as  well.  I  was  always 
'11  of  apprehension  on  that  account,  and  also  lest  any  innocent 
an  should  ever  be  accused  of  the  murder ;  for  in  that  event,  I 
It  that,  much  as  I  loved  you,  I  must  come  forward  and  state 
1  that  I  knew.  Can  you  not  realise  now,  Robert,"  she  added, 
dressing  her  cousin,  *'  what  my  torture  of  mind  has  been  t  It 
8w  more  intense  when  Piers  m  irried,  for  then  there  was  his 
fe  and  his  innocent  children  to  share  any  trouble  or  disgrace 
it  might  fall  upon  him.  I  think  that  was  the  hardest  time 
all." 

"So  I  added  to  your  burthen,"  sighed  Thorold.  **I  sought 
apanionship,  whilst  you  were  coutent  to  remain  desolate  and 
He.  How  far  does  the  constancy  and  strength  of  woman's  love 
weigh  that  of  man  I  Tren  und  fest/'  he  added,  quoting  the  old 
rman  motto,  as  he  pressed  Teresa's  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  I  was   on  the  Walls,  waiting  for  you,"   resumed  Teresa, 
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**  when  1  saw  Emile  Vaucour  walking  down  in  the  meadowR. 
I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  till  I  lost  sight  of  him  behind  a 
hedge,  and  I  felt  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  for 
I  knew  he  had  gone  in  the  direction  which  would  lead  him 
across  your  path,  if  you  should  be  taking  the  short  cut  ov» 
the  fields  from  Brewood.  I  next  went  into  the  Water  Tower, 
and  to  pass  away  the  time  more  quickly,  I  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
looked  in  the  camera.  I  saw,  at  first,  the  old  city,  and  then,  as 
the  streets  and  roof-tops  glided  away,  I  saw  the  fields,  and  the 
bare,  naked  branches  of  the  trees,  and  clearly  defined,  against  the 
whitened  fields,  two  figures,  whom  I  recognised  as  yourself  and 
Vaucour.  Even  as  I  looked,  I  saw  you  raise  your  arm,  with  some 
weapon  in  your  hand  ;  I  saw  Vanoour  fall,  and  you  walk  hurriedly 
away  in  the  direction  of  Brewood.  SomethiDg  whispered  to  me 
that  you  had  left  a  dead  man  in  the  field,  and  immediately  the 
white  surface  on  which  1  was  gazing,  seemed  spotted  with  blood. 
My  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  rushing  watos  in 
my  ears.  I  know  not  how  I  found  my  way  on  to  the  Walls  or  to 
my  home.  In  the  evening,  when  it  became  noised  about  the  town 
that  the  body  of  a  man  had  been  found  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the 
fields,  I  could  no  longer  doubt.  The  agony  of  that  night  will  never 
fade  from  my  remembrance,  nor  the  fear  and  first  alarm  I  felt, 
when  standing  watching  the  shadows  in  the  camera,  in  the  old 
Water  Tower." 

CHAPTER   LXn, 

AULD   REBKIS. 

Bbfobe  the  close  of  the  month  of  February,  a  month  which  had 
been  so  fatal  to  him.  Piers  Thorold  reposed  in  the  vault  of  his 
ancestors.  He  had  been  struck  with  paralysis  a  second  time, 
within  a  few  days  after  his  confession  to  Teresa  and  Robert 
Norris. 

The  former  was  constantly  with  him  to  the  last,  and  though  he 
became  apparently  unconscious  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  Norris 
and  Mr.  Scruton,  who  were  with  him,  fancied  that  a  gleam  of  light 
shot  from  the  glazed  eyes,  when  Teresa  knelt  by  his  bedside ;  and 
she  herself  thought  that  the  icy  fingers  faintly  pressed  her  own 
as  she  placed  within  them  an  ivory  crucifijL,  a  ^t  of  his  to  herself 
in  earlier  and  happier  days. 

When  all  was  over,  she  would  suffer  no  other  hands  than  her 
own,  to  prepare  that  loved  form  for  its  last  home ;  bat  when  he  had 
gone  from  her  for  ever  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  years  gave 
way  at  last,  and  for  many  weeks  she  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
She  had  gone  to  spend  a  few  dayn  at  Buckhiirst  with  Fbra,  who 
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iad  followed  her  from  Scotland,  wljen  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
ber  cousin's  house.  The  hedges  were  flushed  with  pink  and  white 
hawthorn  blossoms,  and  the  beds  in  the  garden  at  Buckhurst, 
nidiant  with  many  tinted  flowers,  on  the  sweet  summer  morning, 
in  the  first  days  of  June,  when  Norris  gently  broke  to  Teresa  the 
intelligence  that  she  was  now  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  Ayleworth 
estate. 

None  who  had  heard  the  story  of  their  early  love,  felt  any 
surpriae  when  it  became  known,  that  by  Thorold's  will  he  had  left 
this,  the  larger  portion  of  his  property  to  Teresa,  with  reversion,  at 
her  death,  to  her  brother. 

A  feeling  of  justice,  as  well  as  love,  had  prompted  this  disposi- 
tion  of  the  estate.  Piers  had  often  heard  from  his  mother  what 
Colonel  Thorold's  opinion  had  been  on  the  subject,  and  he  had 
always  contemplated  leaving  Ayleworth,  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  his  own  heirs,  to  the  persons  whom  he  considered  rightfully  entitled 
to  it. 

Brewood  passed  to  a  distant  cousin,  the  nearest  surviving 
relative  of  Colonel  Thorold.  When  quite  res  tored  to  health,  Teresa 
removed  vrith  Flora  and  her  little  girl  to  Ayleworth,  the  young 
ZDarried  couple  agreeing  in  the  wish  of  the  former  that  they  should 
make  it  their  home  ;  whilst  Walter  also  consented  to  retire  from 
the  navy,  and  superintend  the  management  of  the  estate  which  one 
day  was  to  be  his. 

And  Teresa  was  happy — happy  in  spite  of  all  the  long  years  of 
trial  and  suflfering  she  had  gone  through.  Happy,  thrice  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  Piers  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  Cain,  and 
that  tried  in  a  fiery  furnace,  he  had  come  out  at  last  refined  and 
purified,  and  had  returned  with  eager,  child-like  confidence  and  love 
to  the  faith  that  had  long  lain  dormant,  though  it  had  never  been 
Extinguished  in  his  heart. 

An  old  maid,  such  was  Teresa  Ayleworth ;  but  with  all  the  fond, 
tender,  loving  sympathies  so  often  displayed  by  single  women,  who 
^equently  show  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian  heroism  and 
fortitude,  of  self-denial,  and  patient  sufiering,  bearing  the  burthens 
of  others  as  well  as  their  own. 

Teresa  had  done  so  all  her  life,  for  her  father,  her  brother,  and 
for  Piers  Thorold.  She  had  not  any  onger  to  make  painful 
sacrifices  for  those  whom  she  loved  ;  but  if  she  had  aided  and 
assisted  others  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  affliction,  how  much 
more  did  she  do  so,  now  that  wealth  had  fallen  to  her  share. 

Riches  had  not  hardened  her  heart — they  had  extended  and 
spread  her  powers  of  doing  good.  Begging  letters,  as  they  are 
styled,  she  had  in  plenty,  and  her  generous  hand  was  ever  open  to 
those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  aid 
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from  their  wealthier  brethren.  *  The  answers  1o  such  letters,  bj 
their  kind  tone  making  doubly  great  the  favour  conferred,  were 
written  by  heraelf ;  for  she  kept  no  amanuensis,  like  the  golden  dust- 
man  of  a  late  popular  novelist,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  criticism 
on  those  so  ilUfated  as  to  have  to  ask  for  a  benefaction  from  the 
happy  possessors  of  wealth. 

So  we  vdll  leave   Teresa  happy  in  herself,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  she  is  able  to  bring  to  others. 


The  corn-fields  around  Auld  Reekie  are  glowing  with  the  coming 
harvest,  and  a  sultry  August  afternoon  is  waning  to  its  dose,  when 
a  tall,  gaunt  individual  makes  his  way  from  the  Lawn- Market  at 
the  head  of  the  High  Street  into  Riddle's  Close. 

Years  long  gone  by,  this  srentleman  was  rambling  about  in  the 
same  erratic  fashion  which  he  is  pursuing?  on  the  present  occasion. 
Then,  as  now,  he  would  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  close  or  wynd, 
surrounded  by  ragged,  bare-footed  children,  to  scrutinise,  perchance 
some  doorway,  adorned  with  an  inscription  in  large,  quaint  charac 
ters  and  armorial  bearing?,  boldly  cut  in  high  relief,  or  he  would 
grope  his  way  up  some  dark,  projecting  turret  staircase,  into  rooms 
soot  and  dirt  begrimed,  to  examine  remains  of  old  oak  carvings,  to 
the  astonibhment  of  their  tattered  occupants,  who,  however, 
rejoiced  over  his  bountiful  gratuity  when  he  left. 

His  habits  are  the  same ;  but  he  is  changed  in  face  and  person, 
from  the  young  captain  of  the  old  First  Royal  Lancashires,  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  who  emerged  from  the  shabby  inn,  called  the 
*  Thistle,'  dressed  in  a  blue  military  frock  coat,  white  kerseymere 
breeches,  and  black-topped  boots.  Robert  Norris  has  certainly 
altered  much  since  those  days.  His  hair  is  very  grey,  bis  face 
looks  old  and  weather-beaten,  from  his  restless,  fatiguing  life,  awl 
he  begins  to  stoop.  As  for  his  dress,  his  courting  days  are  over, 
for  he  has  lately  married  Miss  Jane  Fairfax,  so  he  has  relaps^ 
into  his  usual  slovenly  and  carehss  style ;  and  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  indiflference  to  him,  whether  his  tailor,  viewing  him  in  the  light 
of  an  old  boy,  puts  him  off  with  anything,  or  supplies  him  with& 
coat  fashionably  cut. 

ITiis  visit  to  Edinburgh  is,  in  fact,  Robert's  honeymoon,— w>^ 
such  an  eccentric  one  as  that  spent  in  the  Shetland  Islas,  certainly ; 
for  he  has  found  already  that  the  tastes  of  the  third  MrF.  Norris  do 
not  assimilate  with  his  own,  as  did  those  of  the  second ;  so  he  haunts 
the  closes  and  wynds  alone,  meditating  in  an  absent  mood,  and 
every  now  then,  as  was  his  wont,  jerking  forward  his  dbin,  his  h^t 
poshed  b»cfc  oq  his  bead,  and  its  rim  almost  resting  on  bis  shoolM 
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md  his  washed  out-trousers  of  shepherd's  plaid,  flapping  loose  about 
lis  ancles, — which  said  trousers,  with  an  innate  love  for  old  clothes, 
le  has  drawn  from  some  secret  horde,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
lis  bride. 

Under  a  dark  archway  dived  Norris,  into  a  narrow  entry, 
ipening  out  a  little  at  th<)  end,  then  he  passed  through  another 
[ark  archway  and  so  into  a  small  square  court  with  tall  picturesque, 
ooking  houses  of  irregular  height  all  round  it,  such  as  he  had  left 
)ebind  him  in  the  first  portion  of  the  close. 

Blackened  walls  cast  their  shadow  on  the  pavement  beneath,  so 
•lack  are  they,  that  the  oyster-shells  sprinkled  amongst  the  plaster 
Dok  like  flakes  of  frozen  snow.  The  stones  are  irregular,  broken, 
nd  rugged,  the  thick  massive  window.frames  incrusted  with  a 
oating  of  soot,  many  of  thetn  destitute  of  glass,  and  some  in  high 
arrets,  have  only  bars  of  iron  across  them.  But  as  in  many  other 
arts  of  old  Edinburgh,  these  ruinous  tumble-d<)wn  houses  have 
nee  been  the  residence  of  great  nobles,  and  Riddle's  Close  welcomed, 
1  past  centuries  royalty  itself  within  its  old  stone  walls.  Norris 
new  already  what  a  tattered  woman  leaning  from  one  of  the 
battered  casements  informed  him, — **  Aye,  ic  was  in  that  house  the 
king  stopped."  But  Baillie  Macmoran's  hoube,  where  James  the 
lixth  and  Ann  of  Denmark  were  entertiiined  by  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  had  also  another  attraction  for  Norris ;  for  here  at  one 
ime  had  resided  the  widow  of  Mr.  David  Williamson,  the  minister 
f  the  West  Church,  who  was  ejected  in  1665.  He  was  the 
'  Daintie  Davie,"  of  Scottish  song,  and  had  buried  six  wives,  but 
lis  seventh  buried  him  ! 

Norris  was  humming  the  words  of  the  old  song  **  Daintie 
Davie  is  the  Thing,"  as  he  turned  his  back  on  the  house.  Possibly 
le  was  ruminating  whether  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  fourth,  a 
ifth,  and  even  a  sixth  venture  on  the  sea  of  matrimony.  However 
hat  may  be,  he  looked  a  little  bit  vexed,  confused,  and  even 
heepish,  as  on  emerging  from  the  Close  into  the  Lawn-Market,  he 
tumbled  on  an  old  acquaintance,  Baillie  Macfarlane,  who  exclaimed 
£  he  seized  him  by  the  hand — 

"A  weel,  Doctor,  I'm  unco  glad  to  see  you  again  in  Auld 
leekie.     How  are  you  ?  and  how  is  your  gude  leddy  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes  I"  replied  Norris,  poking  out  his  chin,  and 
3oking  embarrassed,  as  though  he  were  rather  ashamed  at  this 
llusion  to  his  third  venture. 

**  For  I  ha'  heard,"  continued  the  Baillie,  with  a  mischievous 
lance  at  Norris,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  "  that 
ou'vebeen  wiving  again." 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

DKAWING      TO      AN     END. 

Wb  left  Robert  Norris,  in  our  last  chapter,  rambling  about  the 
closes  and  wynds  of  old  Edinburgh.  These  were  favourite  haunts 
of  his;  and  though  the  thinl  Mrs.  Norris  would  have  preferred 
spending  her  winters  in  England,  she  found  it  better  to  yield  to  her 
husband's  wishes,  and  so  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  were  passed 
in  the  northern  metropolis. 

As  a  fact,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  they  numbered 
but  six  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Fairfax,  he  was 
frequently  an  abseutee  from  the  estate  he  had  inherited  from  Miss 
Tinker.  Besides  the  months  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  oon- 
tinually  away,  either  in  Manchester,  or  visiting  Okey,  who  bad  so 
long  been  the  tenant  of  his  small  paternal  estate,  which  he  seemed 
to  regard  with  much  affection,  especially  of  late  years. 

He  was  gprowiD^  old  now,  his  looks  vvere  frosted,  and  his  tall 
gaunt  form  slightly  bent ;  and  he  seemed  to  regard  with  a  sad  and 
fond  yearning  all  Uiose  spots  which  brought  back  to  him  the  recol- 
lections of  early  youth,  the  gay  and  exciting  scenes  he  had  passed 
through  in  the  First  Lancashires,  and  the  memory  of  his  never-for- 
gotten friend,  Piers  Thorold. 

Perhaps  too  he  may  have  felt  within  himself  some  consdousness 
.hat  his  physical  and  mental  labours  of  former  years  had  overtaxed 
liis  strength,  and  that  his  days  on  earth  would  not  be  long ;  and 
hence  his  frequent  visits  to  Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  and  otber 
cenes  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood— scenes  endeared  to  to 
heart  by  happy  recollections,  and  to  which  he  wished  to  bid  fiirewell— 
scenes  of  which  he  would  take  a  last  survey.  Various  feelii^ 
drew  him  to  Manchester ;  he  had  always  felt  an  attachment  for  this 
town.  It  had  been  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Peter  Norris, 
whose  memory  he  had  ever  held  in  great  respect  and  esteem.  1° 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  some  relatives  livi^i 
in  the  Oxford  Road,  then  a  pleasant  open  country,  full  of  rural 
sights  and  sounds,  where  there  were  trees,  and  wild  flowers,  9sA 
fragrant  hay  fields.  And  in  those  days,  indeed  trees  flourished  in 
Saint  Ann's  Square,  and  Deansgate  was  inhabited  by  the  patriciaQ> 
of  the  town. 

Norris  did  not  love  the  huge  unsightly  mills  with  thdr  long 
ranges  of  windows,  or  the  tall  chimneys,  pouring  out  vdain0i<^ 
|iDQ)ie  \0  d?iV^  ^^  Uue  sky  abovei  nevertheless,  iiiaii7  ftkiV 
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sommer  day  he  spent  in  Manchester.  Though  its  onoe  pore  rivers 
were  defiled,  and  many  of  its  ancient  and  picturesque  timber  build- 
logs  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  still  it  was  dear  to  him  from  old 
associations.  One  especial  attraction  it  possessed,  for  here,  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  old  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Cross  Street,  Peter 
Norris  slept  his  last  long  sleep,  hia  remains  having  been  brought 
hither  to  repose  with  those  of  his  forefathers,  and  here  also  Elobert 
Norris  wished  to  be  interred. 

In  his  latter  years  Bobert's  love  for  the  memory  of  his  grand- 
£Either  seemed  to  increase,  and  Thorold  had  often  rallied  him  upon 
it,  styling  it,  with  some  truth,  one  of  his  crochets ;  for  he  went  so 
far  as  to  wear  a  dark-blue  coat,  because  he  remembered  his  grand- 
father wearing  one  in  those  far-away  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  he 
had  seen  him  at  breakfast  sitting  behind  his  tall  silver  coffee-pot, 
in  the  old  house  in  Watergate  Street. 

If  perchance  in  Manchester  on  a  Sunday,  Norris  would  attend 
service  in  the  chapel  in  Cross  Street,  though  he  would  regret  that 
the  old-fashioned  Presbyterianism  of  his  grandfather's  time  was  no 
longer  preached  there.  We  must,  however,  add,  that  Norris  pro- 
fessed, and  possibly  believed  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church. 

But  the  happiest  and  most  enjoyable  days  in  these  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Reuben  Okey's.  His  rambles  about  Edin- 
burgh and  Manchester  were  pleasant,  but  he  was  alone ;  at  the 
fiarm,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cheered  by  the  lively  conversation 
of  Okey  and  Jacky  Hayes.  They  were  both  old  men  now,  but 
they  had  lost  none  of  their  former  vivacity  and  humour.  With 
them  Norris  could  talk  of  the  fine  old  '*  First  Boyal  Lancashires," 
and  the  events  of  their  youth.  And  sometimes,  on  warm  summer 
evenings,  when  the  air  was  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay,  the  cows 
irould  arrive  in  single  and  double  file,  at  the  gate  of  the  meadows 
skdjoining  Okey's  garden,  and  would  stand  gazing  at  Jacky  with 
their  soft,  dreamy  eyes,  whilst  with  now  feeble  stroke  he  plied  his 
drumsticks  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  old  chestnut. 

A  great  part  of  Norris's  time,  when  at  Okey's  farm,  was  spent 
in  oft-repeated  surveys  of  a  square  field,  of  about  seven  acres, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  called  *'  The  Great  Wall 
Field."  This  field  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
appearance,  as  its  level  was  about  two  feet  higher,  on  three  of  its 
sides,  while  it  graduallv  sloped  so  that  its  fourth  side  was  even 
with  the  adjoining  land. 

In  Thorold's  life,  Norris  had  started  his  theory  about  this  field, 
and  the  former  had  often  rallied  him  on  the  subject,  and  called  it 
iMIother  of  bis  crochets, 
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Norris  had  a  peculiar  regard  for  this 
vinced,  and  tried  also  to  convince  his  fri 
site  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  that  the  na 
corruption  of  the  Latin  word  vallum. 
stronger  on  this  point,  as  he  fancied  he  < 
Roman  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
this  field  was  square,  as  was  generally  tht 
that  the  ditch  which  had  orlgiaally  surro 
in  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  have  becoi 
rampart,  or  vallum^  composed  of  the  earth 
accounted  for  the  peculiar  elevation  of 
above  the  adjoining  land. 

Many  a  time  Thorold  had  strolled  i 
friend,  smihngly  listening  to  him,  while  h 
even  ix>inted  out  where  the  four  gates  c 
were  placed,  where  was  the  upper  pa 
occupied  by  ihe  soldiers,  and  also  where  s 
On  one  occasion,  Thorold  had  sad 
serving: — *' Bob,  you  are  more  lucky  th 
quary  ;  there  is  no  Eddie  Ochiltree  here 
mind/' 

Mrs.  Okey  was  still  livings  and  thou^ 
less  active  than  in  former  days.  She  \ 
sighted  as  ever,  and  Norris  still  stood 
amusing  enough  to  hear  the  two  togeth< 
gently  moving  backwards  and  forwards  ii 
her  knitting  in  hand,  and  Norris,  talking 
some  slight  vexation,  about  the  third  Mrs 
"You  see,  Mrs.  Okey,  a  man  wh 
interests  of  science  cannot  shut  himself 
Norris  would  have  me  do.  Unfortunately 
science — she  has  no  thirst  for  knowledge 
strongly  from  my  second  wife,  who  ente 
pursuits,  and  was  the  companion  of  my 
wife,  notwithstanding  her  bad  health,  ne\ 
inclinations  when  I  wanted  to  travel." 

»**  Well,  but  Mr.  Norris  you  are  not  a  j 
ooulJ  you  be  rollicking  abjut  the  world  a 
would  be  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  to  be 
go  sitting  on  damp  stones  and  chippinij  ; 
used  to  do.  You  have  got  a  wife  who  knc 
sir,  and  besides  she  is  agreeable,  whether  s 
to  go  every  winter  with  you  to  Edinburgh 
^our  old  friends )  and  then,  she  is  a  rare  i 
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well  after  you  and  jour  family ;  so,  all  things  considered,  you'll 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  you  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  to 
grumble  at.'* 

And  Mrs.  Okey  would  conclude  with  a  triumphant  clash  of  her 
knitting  needles,  whilst  Norris  would  reply: — **Well,  well;  yes, 
yes  ;  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Okey." 

But  the  spot  Norris  favoured  the  most  when  at  the  farm,  his 
visits  being  usually  paid  during  the  long  bright  days  of  summer, 
wafi  the  garden.seat  under  the  huge  old  chestnut.  There  he  and 
Okey  would  sit  along  with  Jacky,  for  the  two  ex-officers  did  not 
object  to  the  company  of  their  old  favourite,  the  celebrated 
drummer  of  the  '*  First  Royal  Lancashires,"  and  pass  many  a 
pleasant  evening.  Some  golden  suuset  would  tinge,  perhaps  with 
its  bright  reflection,  the  somewhat  worn,  but  expressive 
countenance  of  him  who  was  now  styled  old  Mr.  Norris.  Warmth 
and  colours  would  light  up  his  face,  and  sweet,  but  sad  memories 
would  come  across  bis  mind  of  other  summer  evenings,  now  long 
past,  when  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  was  borne  on  the  warm, 
still  air,  when  the  cows  rustled,  and  the  soft,  drowsy  hum  of  insects 
came  from  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  he,  a  gay-hearted,  lively  boy, 
wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  with  the  dear  mother  lying 
now  under  the  green  sod,  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Werburge's. 

But  Norris  did  not  often  indulge  in  these  somewhat  mournful 
reveries  ;  he  and  his  companions  would  while  away  the  time  by 
singing  alternately  old  doggrel  rhymes,  traditional  in  the  regiment, 
and  in  which  the  Lancashire  lads  were  wont  to  celebrate  the 
different  places  in  the  country,  which  they  chanced  to  march 
through  or  be  quartered  in  : 

"  Theresa  Manchester  for  pedlars  all  on  a  market  day, 
And  Liverpool  for  jolly  tars,  and  so  they  sail  away. 

Then  hey  for  little  Lancaster  for  taking  in  free  strangers. 
When  they  get  within  the  castle  walls,  adieu  to  all  free  nmgers. 

Then  hey  for  little  Pilling,  it  stands  upon  a  moss  ; 
And  Goosuar  and  Garatang  do  honour  to  the  cross.'' 

Here  Norris  would  usually  make  a  pause,  if  he  were  the 
singer;  and  he  would  tell  Okey  and  Jacky  how  Catholic  these 
parts  were,  and  how  the  people  had  held  fast,  through  evil  times,  to 
the  Old  faith  ;  and  then  he  would  say,  with  a  merry  laugh,  alluding 
to  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century: — **  Poor  devils  I  they  complained,  that  so  great 
was  the  '  profaneness  of  Popery  '  in  those  parts,  that  they  had  not 
a  subsistence." 

Now,  though  Norris  was  himself,  probably,  more  a  Presbyterian 
than  anything  else,  yet  he  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  amusement, 
1^  he  thought  of  the  positioii  of  these  seoteriesi  located  in  a  strong- 
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bold  of  Catholicism ;  and  then,  too,  he  really  admired  the  Catholia 

for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  in  spite  o( 

fines,  and  imprisonments,  and  gibbets,  remembering,  as  he  did,  that 

this  was  also  the  faith  of  his  maternal  ancestors. 

Some  other  verses  the  trio  would  sing  of  the  same  kind,  their 

only  auditors,  at  times,  the  meek-eyed  cowa,  that  were  perpetuallj 

being  drawn  from  their  rich  pasture  in  the  clover  field,  by  the  songs 

poured  forth  by  the  vocalists  : — 

"  Here's  hey  for  little  Preston,  it  stands  so  yery  fair. 
It's  ordered  by  the  sheriflF  and  governed  by  the  mayor  ; 

And  hey  for  little  Clifton,  there's  ne'er  such  another. 
It's  house  all  on  one  side  and  bams  on  the  other." 

At  this  point  Jacky  would  usually  take  up  the  ditty  with  his 
still  sonorous  voice — 

"  Then  hey  for  little  Poulton,  and  Poulton  in  the  Fylde 
There's  ne'er  a  lad  in  Poulton ^ 

Beyond  '  Poulton,'  Jacky  never  could  get,  for  Norris  would  say, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "  We  have  had  enough  now,"  and  then 
turning  to  Okey,  "  I  believe  I  have  told  you  what  gave  rise  to  this 
skit  upon  Poulton/' — which,  in  truth,  if  he  had  told  Okey  once  he 
had  told  him  a  score  of  times.  *•  The  Flyde  country,  you  see,  was 
so  ill-drained  and  so  swampy,  and  malaria,  and  fevers  carried  off  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  its  population  seemed  to  be  almost  at 
a  stand-still." 
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cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabula  ^^^ ' 

Ferni  Sat.  Y.  16%. 

To  us  also,  kind  reader,  the  words  of  the  poet,  from  we  W^ 
quoted  for  the  heading  of  this  our  last  chapter,  point.  In  a  short 
time  our  bodies  will  be  dust,  our  souls  far  hence,  and  our  lives,  p^' 
chance,  may  furnish  matter  for  a  tale  to  be  told  of  us  by  those  ^ 
leave  behind. 

Six  years  and  more  have  rolled  away  since  the  ex.officer  of  the 
First  Royal  Lancashrres,  the  eccentric  but  kind-hearted  achoU'» 
spent  his  third  honeymoon  strolling  about  the  gloomy  closes  9^ 
wynds  of  old  Edinburgh  ;  but  those  familiar  spots  shall  know  hto 
no  more.  The  tattered  inmates  of  the  crumbling,  roinoos  cJd 
houses  look  in  vain  for  the  well-known  figure,  wandering  about  u^ 
]^  absent  fashion.  They  marvel  at  first  whether  he  will  come  Mffi^ 
and  after  a  time,  they  conclude  that  he  is  dead — and  so,  in  trutfai 
it  was. 

Bob^  Norris  died  on  the  last  day  <»f  Deoember,  ud  wbm.ttM 
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bells  firom  every  steeple  chiuied  out  the  death  of  the  old  year,  the 
scholar's  spirit  passed  peacefully  and  quietly  away. 

The  weather  had  been  mild  for  the  time  of  year ;  he  went  out 
one  morning,  more  thinly  clad  than  usual,  and  took,  by  chance,  a 
slight  cold,  which,  however,  ended  fatally. 

Chance  ?  We  withdraw  the  word.  In  those  last  days  of  the 
scholar's  life,  the  holly  berries  yet  glistened  on  the  walls,  the  little 
carol,  singers  of  the  primitive  old  villages  in  the  north  still  gathered 
^t  the  doors,  the  great  winter  feast  was  not  yet  over,  and  the  echo 
:>f  the  beautiful  Antiphons  of  the  Church,  telling  of  Onk  fortiter 
9uaviterqiLe  disponens  omnia,  had  scarce  died  away.  No,  there  is  no 
chance. 

Robert  Norris,  as  we  have  before  said,  wished  his  remains  to  be 
Laid  beside  those  of  his  grandfather.  The  Norrisses  had  all  been 
Presbyterians  firom  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  was  the  case 
with  very  many  other  families  in  Lancashire  ;  though  after  the 
Restoration,  the  sect  had,  from  various  causes^  and  especially  from 
its  ceasing  any  longer  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  old  strict 
Scottish  church-rule  and  discipline,  begun  gradually  to  fall 
away  firom  its  original  tenets,  and  also  to  diminish  in  the  number  of 
its  professors. 

Strange  anomaly  !  In  no  county  in  England  did  Puritanism 
acquire  so  strong  a  growth,  and  in  no  other  county  was  its  legiti- 
mate success,  or  Presbyterianism,  so  completely  and  systematically 
established  by  the  Parliament,  as  a  state-religion,  as  in  Lancashire 
-*fine  old  Catholic  Lancashire,  which  from  the  time  that  Elizabeth's 
Government  had  proclaimed  **  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Recusants 
of  rank  and  authority  had  prevented  the  lower  sort  from  conform, 
ing,"  had  ever  exceeded  all  other  counties  in  the  number  of  its 
adherents  to  the  Old  Faith.  From  the  year  1646  to  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Presbyterianform  of  Church  Government  prevailed  through- 
out Lancashire,  Presbyterian  Ministers  occupied  the  livings  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  even  the  Warden  of  the  Old  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchester  was  made  a  Kloderator,  according  to  the 
Scottish  mode  of  the  classical  division  which  comprised  the  parish 
of  that  place. 

During  this  state  of  things  Henry  Newoome,  M.A.,  rector  of 
the  fine  old  Gothic  church  of  Qawsworth,  was  invited  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  in  the  Presbytery  of  Manchester,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Collegiate  Church. 

It  was  the  Rectory  of  GJawsworth  which  Piers  Thorold  was 
sketching,  as  we  have  narrated  in  our  opening  chapter.  His 
labour  was  a  labour  of  love ;  for,  as  an  artist,  he  admired 
the  picturesque,  faalf.timber,  half-plaster  old  editice,  with  its 
bkuiik  and  white  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gratified  his  friend 
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Norris,  who  entertained  a  great  veneration 
occupant  of  the  rectory,  and  the  pastor  g 
fathers.  While  Piers  sketched,  Norris  str 
grass,  with  hammer  in  hand  perhaps,  and 
minerals  from  the  neighbouring'  hills,  woul 
history  of  the  place — how  Gawsworth  Ma 
fit)m  the  knightly  family  of  Tilton  to  two  ( 
husbands  of  the  ladies,  the  Duke  of  Har 
disputing  al^out  the  estates,  killed  each  otl 
.  After  the  Restoration  Charles  the  Secoi 
dislike  to  Presbyterianism,  and  the  proseci 
became  so  frequent,  that  Newcome  retin 
took  shelter  with  Lord  Del  am  ere,  the  I 
other  Presbyterians  of  rank  aiid  power  ;  n^ 
more  tolerant,  but  unfortunate  James  II.,  u 
of  the  Crown,  suspended  all  sorts  of  pern 
forml«^ts  and  Recusants. 

Under  this  brighter   aspect  of  affairs 
in  Manchester  had  inr^reas^l  so  greatly  in 
it  necessary  to  build  for  him  **a  large  a 
was  the  Cross  Street  Meeting-house,  whic 
tioned. 

With  this  slight  sketch  of  the  sect, 
sympathies  lay,  we  will  bid  farewell  to  Rol 
last  wishes  were  fulfilled,  he  rests  alongsi 
fathers  in  Manchester.  Amongst  the  moi; 
to  his  own  children,  probably  none  lame 
the  two  white-haired  old  men.  now  tottei 
years,  who,  in  the  days  of  their  early  m 
him  in  the  fine  old  First  Royal  Lancashire 

For  the  last  parting  words  of  our  stoi 
inscribed  on  the  stone  which  covers  the  i 
Manchester  may  well  be  proud. 

HERE     ARE     INTER 
THE  REMAINS  OF 

ROBERT  NORRIS.  M.D.,  F 

Fwmerly  Vice-President  of  the  Anti4piarian  Societ 
Philosophy  of  ApparitionSy  and  vari 

He  was  bom  on  the  Slat  of  April,  1782,  and  died 
on  the  31st  December,  li 
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WALTER  SCOTT. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bom  15th  of  August,  1771 ;  his  extra- 
ordinary  talents  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  themselves  in 
early  life — in  fact,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  in  his 
class  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  for  an  astuteness  above  his 
fellows  ;  according  to  the  "  Percy  Anecdotes,"  it  was  rather  the  re- 
verse. He  had  several  long  illnesses  in  his  boyhood,  during  which 
he  devoured  an  immense  amount  of  imaginative  literature,  and 
thus  laid  in  a  vast  magazine  of  thought  on  which  to  draw  for  the 
romances  with  which  he  has  delighted  the  world.  Old  border 
legends  and  other  unwritten  traditions,  which  had  been  handed 
down  f  »r  centuries  in  Highland  families,  were  eagerly  stored  away 
by  hiiri,  and  all  produced,  either  in  their  original  garb,  or 
garnislied  with  such  accessories  as  he  deemed  necessary  t/)  add  to 
the  dramatic  force  of  his  narrative.  In  the  far-famed  Waverley 
Novels,  Scott  haa  done  more  to  immortalise  the  history  of  his 
native  land  than  any  other  writer,  either  of  fact  or  fiction.  Few  of 
the  principal  events  of  Scottish  history  are  not  produced  in  his 
works,  wiiich  are  read  and  admired  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  have  been  translated  into  more  than  one  foreign 
language.  If  Scott  could  have  steered  clear  of  the  delusive 
*'  ignis  fatuia,''  ambition,  he  might  have  succeeded  permanently. 
As  it  was,  he  piaced  his  aspirations  too  high  ;  by  this  I  mean,  he 
did  liOt  know  when  to  realise.  Shakespeare  wrote,  "  There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  turn,  leads  on  to 
fortune.*'  Scoit  did  not  know  when  the  tide  of  his  fortunes  was 
on  the  turn,  and  in  consequence  was  stranded  on  the  rocks.  In 
plain  English,  he  placed  his  aspirations  too  high ;  he  wanted  to 
become  tlie  founder  of  a  family,  the  owner  of  an  estate  that  would 
carry  weight  with  it  in  his  country  ;  he  wanted  Scott  of  Abbotsford 
to  be  on  a  par  with  Scott  of  Bowhill,  and  in  consequence  his  life 
was  a  failure  I  He  attempted  too  much.  If  we  place  our  aspira- 
tions too  high,  we  are  apt  to  pass  over  or  miss  the  very  comfortable 
medium  position  that  may  be  within  our  reach  by  the  way,  and 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in  our  extreme  eagerness  to  grasp  things 
that  are  beyond.  A  skiliul  general  secures  each  position  before  he 
throws  out  his  advanced  picket;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  a  man 
should  be  sure  of  one  step  in  life  before  he  makes  another.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  occasions  to  which  this  rule  does  not  apply — 
every  rule  has  its  exceptions ;   but  in  general  it  may  be  considered, 
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like  Pio  IfonOy  infallible.  Scott 
dauorhter  of  an  Eajjlish  merjhaat,  vhi 
Revolution,  at  Lyons.  His  poetical 
public.  Their  sale  was  enorinous,  am 
as  the  literary  world,  manifested  the 
author.  Waverley  was  the  first  of 
appeared.]  ;  it  was  published  anonymou 
sale.  After  publishing  several  works, 
mansion  at  Abbotsford,  which  when  cc 
to  all.  In  those  days,  people  had  no 
had  not  visited  Abbotsford,  where  i 
reception  from  the  owner.  Scott  fo 
armour  and  old  relics,  which  was  enr 
contributions  from  his  admirers.  H* 
George  IV.,  for  which  monarch  he  pi 
loyalty,  almost  the  same  veneration  tfa 
heroines  to  be  actuated  towards  the  Si 
living  draj/ged  him  deeper  and  deeper 
before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  dec 
take  up  hi8  abode  in  a  second-rate  i 
here  that  he  wrote  **  Woodstock,"  for 
£8000.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  life 
received  £18,000 ;  but  these  sums  w< 
debts.  His  health  failing  him,  he  wa 
bis  malady  was  too  deep,  seated  to  be 
scene,  and  he  returned  to  Abbotsford  1 
the  brilliant  success  he  achieved  as  a  i 
and  why  ? — he  overshot  his  mark.  ] 
wanted  miUtumy  and  the  result  was  nil 
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A  MORNING  UNDER  GROUND. 

It  proved  a  delightful  daybreak,  the  change  since  the  previous 
evening  being  very  decided ;  for  then  the  sun  went  down  amid 
clouds  sombre  and  angry :  he  rose  revived ;  the  intensity  of  the 
light  making  it  seem  like  a  present  creation,  as  though  for  the  first 
time  the  rays  flashed  upon  the  earth.  Faint  fleecy  clouds  floated 
tranquilly  by  on  the  refireshing  breeze,  seeming  to  linger,  delighted 
with  the  grand  light,  bathing  their  soft  masses  in  rich  brightness. 
What  a  power  in  clouds  to  beautify  any  scene  however  lovely  in 
itself  I  Something  there  is  very  attractive,  even  in  their  very 
changeableness,  which  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  passing  sunset^ 
from  the  feM^t  that  thai  combination  of  beauty  in  form  and  colouring 
will  never  occur  again.  Thus,  a  certain  feeling  of  mild  regret 
overtakes  us  when  watching  the  tints  of  western  clouds,  as  they 
deepen  from  golden  effulgence,  slowly  but  surely  to  the  pallid  shades 
of  twilight. 

But  bright  and  alluring  as  was  the  sunlight  that  morning,  we 
bad  to  leave  it ;  for  our  business  was  the  inspection  of  the  store- 
house  of  the  tangible  effects  of  this  same  sun,  where  some  at  least 
of  the  energy  of  its  light,  and  heat,  and  chemical  power  was  garnered 
lap  carefully  for  future  use  of  men,  during  the  vast  cycles  of  the 
p^ast. 

Will  the  reader  join  us  as  we  approach  one  of  the  larger  coal 
I>it8  of  Shropshire  ?  That  whistling  fellow  we  just  passed,  so  darkly 
l^egiimed  with  coal-dust,  is  one  of  the  drivers  of  horses  which  remove 
^X)m  the  top  of  the  mine  the  various  kinds  of  coal  to  the  several 
cl^estinations  in  the  neighbouring  iron-works,  of  which  latter 
you  may  hear  the  subdued  roar  of  the  blast  furnaces,  like  the  sound 
c>{  a  waterfall  at  a  distance.  The  careless  air  of  the  man  has  much 
xn  common  with  that  of  the  true  collier,  who  is  mostly  the  same 
^* jolly"  fellow,  meet  him  where  you  will;  as  certain  signs  at 
I>ublichouses  generally  indicate  in  the  mining  districts, ' '  The  Jolly 
C^ollier"  being  often  seen  painted  in  all  his  glory.  As  we  come 
^x^^ar  the  actual  pit  itself,  or  *'  shaft,"  as  the  dark,  cavernous  hole 
^  called,  we  see  several  women  throwing  huge  square  hoops  of  iron 
^l)oat,  belonging  to  the  "  coal  carriages,"  in  a  way  quite  unwomanly, 
if  not  manly ;  great  stout  women  some  of  them  are,  who  can 
^^  bold  their  own"  in  conversation  with  any  talkative  or  abusive 
oompanioni  and  whose  loud  Yoioos,  beard  as  they  singi  will  reach 
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the  ear  a  long  way  ofip.  But  this  surface  work  is  all  that  women 
are  allowed  to  do  towards  bringing  coal  into  the  market;  theii 
underground  work  having  long  been  set  aside,  wisely  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Having  joined  the  **  charter-master,"  or  contract 
superintendent  of  the  pit,  we  are  called  aside  into  the  cabin  to 
exchange  our  coat  for  a  more  suitable  vestment,  consisting  of  a  long 
flannel  pilot  coat,  as  thick  as  a  board.  This  done,  and  csmdles 
handed  round  to  each,  we  prepare  for  the  descent.  Certain  chains 
called  '*  Doubles'*  being  sent  up  the  shaft,  we  each  seat  ourselves 
in  a  loop  of  chain,  and  are  at  once  drawn  up  a  few  inches  ofifthe 
movable  platform,  which  is  at  once  rolled  from  under  us.  While 
this  is  being  done,  it  is  a  peculiar  sensation  to  know  the  yawning 
gulf  opening  underneath  us,  even  if  we  do  not  look  down  into  it. 
We  should  say  that  these  doubles  in  which  we  are  seated,  consist  of 
a  number  of  smaller  chains  hanging  in  loops  &om  the  end  of  the 
principal  chain,  in  which  loops  colliers  are  won*t  to  seat  themselves 
(if  sitting  it  can  be  called)  in  numbers  up  to  ten  or  more ;  and 
thus  be  drawn  up,  or  lowered  down  the  shaft,  like  a  bunch  of 
onions.  After  the  signal  has  been  given  to  the  engine  man,  we 
start  on  our  journey. 

From  the  clanging  and  clattering  of  chains,  like  the  sound  of 
innumerable  small  hammers,  and  the  ;^'eneral  din  and  rattle  on  the 
surface,  the  change  to  the  stillness  after  a  few  yards  of  descent  is 
very  remarkable.  We  had  not  expected  this  sudden  loss  of  all 
sound.  How  the  wall$:  of  the  circular  shaft  seem  to  rush  upwards 
at  a  prodigious  rate !  For  a  moment  or  two  it  is  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, we  have,  when  thinking  of  the  five  hundred  and  more  feet 
dropped  below  us,  and  what  if  we  should  fall  backwards  1  But 
there  is  no  fear  of  that,  and  the  feeling  soon  goes  away.  So  diflferent 
from  what  we  expected  ^re  the  ease  and  silence  of  the  descent,  for 
nearly  all  sound  is  gom\  tfii  hut  whatman  may  himself  cause.  We  have 
entered  on  the  domain  of  profound  silence  ;  but  while  reflecting  on 
the  stillness  of  those  regious,  we  hear  sounds  below  us,  and  see  by 
the  walls  about  us  that  we  are  going  slower,  and  I  can  tell  by  water 
dripping  on  us  that  we  are  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Presently  we  alight  on  a  firm  platform  of  strong  timber,  forming 
the  apparent  bottom  of  this  long  well,  which,  however  really  goes 
further  down,  to  form  what  is  called  a  **  sump,"  or  well  to  catch 
drain^e  water  of  the  mine,  which  is  drawn  up,  chiefly  at'night,  in 
large  iron  buckets. 

Thankful  to  have  reached  the  bottom  in  safety,  we  are  called  to 
come  into  an  open  space  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  form  the  stables 
for  the  many  horses  used  in  the  'workings;'*  such  stables  being 
always  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Waiting  here  for  a 
time,  to  let  our  eyes  beoome  acoostomed  to  the  darkness  of  the 
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mine,  we  hear  something  like  the  following  dialogue  between  the 
''  charter-master  "  and  one  of  his  men  ;  and  are  puzzled  not  unlikely 
at  some  of  the  expressions  used. 

*'  Well,  Thomas,  how  does  the  'insett '  go  on !" 
''  Oh,  fairish,  maester ;  we  wanten  some  moor  rails,  though." 
'*  Hast  had  that  '  druggen  '  mended!" 
'*  Tis,  gaffer,  her*6  as  tight  as  a  bottle  now." 
"  Who'st  got  in  Sam's  place,  drawing  *  dans '  !"  * 

"  Bob  Dale,  old  6en*s  lad ;  and  he*s  a  good  'un  at  it.  Bob  is." 
While  thus  listening  to  master  and  man,  our  eyes  slowly  be- 
come  more  used  to  the  darkness  of  the  mine ;  where  black  walls, 
floor,  and  roof  naturally  swallow  up  much  of  the  light  derived  from 
a  few  candles  or  "  Davy-lamps." 

Before  starting  into  the  roads  of  the  pit,  we  have  put  into  our 
hands  a  candle,  stuck  for  easy  carriage  into  a  lump  of  clay  ;  which 
is  a  very  useful  plan,  because  this  clay  will  fasten  the  candle 
against  any  rock  on  the  road,  when  both  hands  are  wanted  firee. 
We  have  special  instructions  how  to  keep  this  candle  alight ;  more 
easily  said  than  done,  by  reason  of  strong  currents  of  air  now  and 
then  encountered  on  the  road. 

Just  remark  the  thoughtless  way  that  old  collier  carries  his 
flame ;  he  seems  to  be  swinging  it  about  anyhow,  and  observing 
everything  but  his  candle;  which,  however,  burns  on  all  right, 
when  ours  has  been  re-lit  many  times. 

We  now  start  along  the  road  leading  to  the  '*  workings,"  as  the 
place  of  actually  extracting  the  coal  is  called.  This  road  is  a 
narrow  passage,  generally  about  six  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  feet 
wide ;  but  tliese  proportions  vary  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
pit.  Great  rocks  at  some  places  project  from  the  sides  of  this  road, 
and  overhang  us  from  the  roof  in  a  way  which  seems  very 
dangerous  to  our  inexperience.  They  have  been  like  that  for  years, 
we  are  told.  It  is  remarkable,  if  true,  what  these  underground 
men  tell  us  of  falling  rocks  in  the  mines ;  namely,  that  they  most 
frequently  fall  in  the  night.  The  men  tell  you  this  confidently ; 
and  the  comparative  rarity  of  a  man  or  horse  being  crushed  by  a 
fall  of  rock  seems  to  corroborate  the  statement.  They  may  be  mis- 
led in  this  way  ;  that  whereas  any  rock  falling  in  working  hours  is 
at  once  moved  out  of  the  way,  the  stones  that  come  down  and 
strew  the  roads  at  night  or  Sunday  are  all  there  to  be  seen  next 
day.  Still  it  is  well  for  the  perilous  work  of  the  collier  to  be  eased 
by  thought  of  some  great  care  about  him  and  above  him  ;  and  more 
truth  may  be  in  this  saying  of  theirs  than  we  can  account  £jr  by 
natural  causes. 

This  narrow  gallery  or  road,  cut  out  of  hard  rocks,  leads  us  on, 
sometimes  ascending,  sometimes  descending ;  and  our  head  is  liable 
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to  come  in  contact  with  the  loof  here  and  there,  without  careful 
inspection  where  we  are  going.  There  are  'seyecal  of  such  roads  in 
a  large  pit,  all  radiating  outwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to 
different  parts  of  the  same  *'  fjace/'  or  long  line  of  qoal  laid  bare  to 
the  collier's  pick-axe. 

At  length,  after  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile,  we  arriyed  at 
the  actual  workings ;  where  coal  is  being  torn  from  its  natural  bed, 
where  it  lay  securely  while  change  after  change,  and  system  after 
system,  passed  like  a  flash  over  the  iaoe  of  the  globe  ;  where  mighty 
forests  once  grew  in  tropical  luxuriance,  aod  fell  to  decay  in  great 
lagoons,  age  after  age,  until  some  mighty  convulsions  brought 
about  the  changes  needed  to  consolidate  these  forests  into  this 
dense,  compact  carbon. 

At  this  *'  face  "  of  the  workings  we  see  half-naked  men  work- 
ing  with  a  will  at  the  black  rock  in  front  of  them,  curving  and 
twisting  themselves  about  no  little  as  they  strike  blow  after  blow 
at  the  firm  rock  or  ''  shale  "  underlying  the  coal  itself.  This  shale 
consists  generally  of  thin  measures  of  clay^  called  ''  fire-clay  "  from 
its  resistance  to  intense  heat,  when  made  into  bricks.  Into  this 
shale,  or  *'  holing  **  as  the  men  call  it,  they  make  with  the  pick-axe 
a  hollow  space  beneath  the  stratum  of  coal,  which  then  may  be 
made  to  fall  in  smaller  or  larger  masses,  with  or  vdthout  the  aid  of 
gunpowder.  It  is  then  removed  by  men  or  lads  on  small  trucks 
to  larger  ones  at  a  short  distance ;  whence  it  is  drawn  by  horses  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  surface.  Toung 
lads  have  often  to  draw  out  these  small  trucks  from  the  *'  face  of  the 
workings,"  (wher«  the  space  is  often  of  the  smallest,)  by  means  of 
a  rope  fastened  round  their  middle,  and  passed  under  their  legs. 
This  is  called  *'  drawing  dans,"  and  by  no  means  the  pleasantest 
part  of  working  in  the  mines.  We  heard  it  alluded  to  by  the 
charter-master  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
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